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FLEXIBLE  FUNDING  AND  PLANNING  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  THE  INTERMODAL  SURFACE 
TRANSPORTATION  EFFICIENCY  ACT  OF  1991 
(ISTEA) 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  14,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  Oversight, 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:10  a.m.,  in  room 
2167,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Robert  A.  Borski  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Borski.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

The  subcommittee  today  will  be  looking  at  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant— if  not  the  most  important — provisions  of  the  Intermodal  Sur- 
face Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991,  the  ability  of  State  and 
local  officials  to  shift  designated  highway  funds  to  transit  and  tran- 
sit funds  to  highways. 

For  the  first  time,  ISTEA  gave  State  and  local  officials  the  flexi- 
bility to  break  out  of  categories  imposed  on  a  national  scale  from 
Washington  and  make  a  determination  of  the  use  of  Federal  trans- 
portation dollars  based  on  local  economic,  environmental,  conges- 
tion reduction  and  overall  transportation  needs. 

Flexibility  in  the  Nation's  surface  transportation  program  was  a 
breakthrough  of  major  proportions  that  demonstrated  a  realization 
that  transportation  needs  differ  significantly  from  State  to  State. 
In  some  States,  highway  improvements  remain  a  priority  to  pro- 
mote economic  development  and  mobility. 

In  other  States,  however,  the  problems  of  air  pollution  and  con- 
gestion, combined  with  the  sheer  cost  of  construction  have  made 
further  building  of  highways  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Instead, 
there  is  a  need  to  invest  in  improving  transit  systems  and  other 
alternatives  to  traditional  highway  construction. 

The  essential  goal  of  ISTEA  was  to  establish  a  national  inter- 
modal transportation  policy  for  the  Nation  which  includes  allowing 
the  decision  on  how  to  invest  a  portion  of  Federal  transportation 
assistance  to  be  made  at  the  State  and  local  level,  not  in  Washing- 
ton. It  was  designed  to  give  local  officials  the  tools  to  meet  the 
tough  mandates  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  However,  it  has  been  almost 
two  years  since  ISTEA  was  signed  into  law  and  we  find  some 
States  have  adapted  their  procedures  to  take  advantage  of  the 
flexibility  option  while  others  have  not. 

(1) 


There  are  many  important  questions  on  the  implementation  of 
the  flexibility  provisions  during  these  first  two  years:  Are  there  any 
remaining  impediments  in  the  law  that  prevent  States  and  MPOs 
from  exercising  flexibilty?  If  there  are  problems  in  Federal  laws, 
regulations  or  procedures,  why  are  some  States  able  to  transfer 
considerable  amounts  of  money  while  others  are  not? 

While  a  majority  of  States  have  transferred  highway  money  to  fi- 
nance transit  projects,  the  vast  majority  of  that  flexing  has  come 
from  only  a  handful  of  States.  Only  a  few  States  have  transferred 
more  than  5  percent  of  their  highway  funds  to  transit  while,  of 
those  that  have  transferred,  many  have  transferred  less  than  1 
percent  of  their  highway  funds.  At  this  point,  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  enter  into  the  record  the  list  of  States  and  the  per- 
centage of  funds  they  have  transferred  through  September  15, 
1993. 

The  most  important  question  to  all  of  us  is  whether  our  transpor- 
tation needs  are  being  met.  But  it  must  be  recognized  that  ISTEA 
drastically  redefined  what  is  meant  by  meeting  our  transportation 
needs. 

Transportation  planning  in  metropolitan  areas,  in  particular,  has 
been  made  part  of  a  complex  process  that  involves  much  more  than 
a  decision  to  place  a  road  between  Point  A  and  Point  B.  Moving 
people  and  goods  is  our  top  priority,  but  there  are  now  other  seri- 
ous questions  to  be  asked  about  the  most  efficient  means  of  trans- 
portation. 

Finally,  the  hammer  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  looms  over  the  States. 
As  Grovernor  Casey  of  Pennsylvania  has  said,  compliance  with  the 
Clean  Air  Act  is  a  pro-economic  development  policy  because  a  cut- 
off of  highway  funds  would  cost  jobs. 

The  use  of  flexibility  by  State  and  local  decision-makers  is 
central  to  transportation  policy  for  the  Nation's  metropolitan  areas 
in  the  1990s. 

Today's  hearing,  a  second  hearing  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 19,  and  additional  hearings  to  be  scheduled  for  the  future,  will 
explore  how  those  tools  are  being  used,  whether  additional  changes 
in  the  law  are  necessary  and  what  benefits  and  problems  have  re- 
sulted from  the  new  processes. 

At  this  point  I  would  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Inhofe. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think  it  might  be  appropriate  if  everyone  would  take  notice  of 
the  fact  that  our  Chairman,  who  represents  the  district  that  won 
the  little  ball  game  last  night,  and  he  is  here  to  take  full  credit  for 
that,  and  I  think  we  should  all  give  him  a  big  round  of  applause 
right  now. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr,  Chairman,  the  focus  of  this  morning's  hearing, 
flexibility  in  ISTEA,  is  an  important  one.  During  the  consideration 
of  ISTEA,  the  concept  of  flexibility  was  one  of  the  provisions  that 
I  found  most  compelling.  I  have  long  argued  that  State  and  local 
officials,  as  you  just  mentioned,  are  better  able  to  determine  how 
scarce  dollars  should  be  spent.  It  is  impossible  for  policymakers  in 
Washington  to  know  how  surface  transportation  monies  should  be 
spent  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


Immediate  highway  needs  in  my  home  State  of  Oklahoma  exceed 
$2  biUion.  A  large  portion  of  that  is  to  rehabilitate  the  State's  aging 
interstate  system  and  State  highway  system. 

Even  with  the  flexibility  built  into  ISTEA,  the  Oklahoma  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  estimates  that  we  will  be  able  to  only  fund 
$1  biUion.  While  I  can  only  speak  for  Oklahoma,  I  understand  from 
talking  with  my  colleagues  that  most  States  find  themselves  in  the 
same  position  as  Oklahoma. 

In  fact,  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  estimates  that  the 
cost  to  correct  existing  highway  deficiencies  nationwide  is  approxi- 
mately $212  billion.  Just  to  maintain  our  current  highway  system 
to  1991  levels,  we  will  need  to  spend  $51.6  billion  annually. 

I  understand  certain  segments  of  the  transportation  industry 
have  expressed  concern  and  disappointment  in  the  amount  of  funds 
flexed  from  traditional  highway  projects  to  transit  projects.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  ignore  legitimate  transit  needs  or  to  argue  against 
fiinding  those  needs,  however,  I  would  hope  that  the  subcommittee 
would  look  with  balance  at  transit  and  highway  needs. 

The  cost  to  eliminate  the  pending  backlog  of  bus  and  rail  transit 
projects  has  been  estimated  to  be  $18  billion.  Clearly,  the  euphoria 
over  development  of  elaborate  transit  systems  cannot  overshadow 
the  realities  of  critical  highway  maintenance  needs. 

The  focus  of  transportation  policymaking  and  planning  should  be 
on  responding  to  changing  life-style  and  commuting  patterns,  not 
on  trying  to  engineer  a  politically  correct  community.  Increasingly, 
Americans  are  not  only  choosing  to  live  in  suburbs  but  are  also 
working  in  suburbs.  Commercial  office  space  outside  of  the  tradi- 
tional central  business  districts  of  large  cities  is  increasing  as  well. 
Thus,  our  transportation  priorities  must  shift  from  developing 
inner  city  transportation  networks  to  developing  intra  suburb 
transportation. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  that  some  may  push 
for  greater  flexing  from  the  surface  transportation  program  and  the 
congestion  and  mitigation  in  air  quality  program  to  transit.  Man- 
dated flexing  is  contrary  to  the  concept  of  flexibility.  I  trust  that 
the  subcommittee  is  not  contemplating  such  a  change  to  the  one  as- 
pect of  ISTEA  that  has  been  embraced  by  all  parties. 

I  thank  you  and  I  eagerly  await  hearing  from  our  very  distin- 
guished panels. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  Chair  thanks  the  gentleman.  The  Chair  would 
now  recognize  the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Baker.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think  our  lead  Republican  from  Oklahoma  expresses  the  prob- 
lems with  flexibility  as  well  as  it  can  be  expressed.  I  come  from  an 
urban-suburban  area,  and  I  am  fully  behind  the  expansion  of  our 
mass  transit  system  known  as  BART,  and  we  are  working  to  get 
more  funds  for  BART  at  every  turn  here  out  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  if  I  am  in  Oklahoma,  the  needs  of  mass 
transit  are  less  and  the  road  needs  are  greater  because  the  dis- 
tances in  the  rural  areas  are  greater. 

As  with  all  Federal  law,  it  is  up  to  the  bureaucrats,  and  that  is 
not  a  bad  word,  it  is  just  people  who  run  bureaus,  how  they  inter- 
pret them.  And  so  I  share  the  concern  that  in  trying  to  get  my  com- 


munity  more  flexibility  so  we  can  get  more  rail  money,  we  do  not 
rob  from  Oklahoma  the  ability  to  get  more  road  money. 

And  it  is  up  to  our  interpretation,  but  it  seems  to  me,  ISTEA, 
in  struggling  to  find  flexibility,  has  really  become  autocratic.  If  you 
don't  put  ground  up  tires  in  your  asphalt,  we  will  cut  off  your 
money.  That  may  work  if  you  have  a  bunch  of  tire  plants  in  your 
area  and  old  used  tires  hanging  around,  but  it  may  not  work  in 
California  or  Oklsihoma.  We  have  millions  of  these  mandates  in 
Federal  law  and  ISTEA  is  not  exempt. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  could  find,  through  the  bureaucracy 
today,  willingness  to  work  with  this  subcommittee  on  imposing  real 
flexibility  so  the  state  legislatures,  where  ma  .7  of  us  came  from, 
can  impose  their  view  of  Ok'  -  /^ma  and  California  on  the  world 
and  not  Washington's  view.  1^  .  am  concerned  that  ISTEA  is  over 
prescriptive  and  not  flexible,  as  they  claim  it  to  be  flexible. 

So  I  am  here  to  support  both  the  Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chair- 
man in  issuing  that  call  to  real  fle^*' -lity  so  State  legislate  local 
communities — next  week  we  will  have  the  privilege  of  .  .ring 
Larry  Dahms  from  the  MTC,  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commis- 
sion, who  through  that  three-and-a-half  million  people  bay  area 
will  determine  the  needs  of  the  bay  area,  the  balance  between  rails 
and  roads.  We  want  to  give  him  the  authority  and  his  local  govern- 
ment people  the  authority  to  determine  transportation  needs,  not 
our  autocratic  view  of  whether  they  should  grind  i      .:  d  put 

them  in  their  roads  or  whether  they  should  have  ail  rai-i  or  all 
roads. 

So  I  hope  flexibility  means  just  that  and  we  can  support  them 
with  the  dollars  we  collect  and  give  them  the  authority  to  make  the 
decisions. 

So  thank  you  both  for  holding  this  hearing.  I  am  proud  to  be 
here. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Before  we  proceed,  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
record  a  statement  received  from  our  colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Blackwell. 

[Mr.  Blackwell's  prepared  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  the  Hon.  Lucien  E.  Blackwell 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  first  like  to  conunent  on  the  timeliness  of  this  hearing  and 
commend  you  on  your  excellent  decision  to  address  this  urgent  issue  while  ISTEA 
is  stiU  in  its  infancy. 

When  ISTEA  was  first  passed  in  December  of  1991, 1  remember  the  overwhelming 
sense  of  relief  that  I  felt,  and  shared  with  my  colleagues  fix)m  other  urban  areas 
throughout  the  nation. 

As  perhaps  the  single  most  important  piece  of  legislation  pertaining  to  mass  tran- 
sit and  urban  infi-astructure  in  years,  many  of  us  viewed  ISTEA  as  a  vital  step  to- 
wards revitalizing  our  nation's  urban  areas,  which  are  all  too  often  neglected  during 
the  course  of  major  policy  discussions,  and  legislative  strategy. 

There  is  little  doubt,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  through  ISTEA,  my  Congressional  Dis- 
trict has  benefitted  from  several  essential  grants. 

One  of  the  major  transportation  centers  in  my  District  in  the  Overbrook  Section 
of  West  Philadelphia  was  renovated  through  ISTEA  funding.  These  repairs  were 
desperately  needed,  and  have  restored  an  entire  community's  faith  in  the  federal 
government's  abiUty  to  bring  about  positive  change  to  our  nation's  cities. 

The  Schuylkill  River  Park  in  Center  City  Philadelphia  is  a  classic  example  of  why 
ISTEA  holds  such  promise  for  our  nation's  environmental  community. 

This  beautiful  urban  park  which  received  its  seed  money  through  ISTEA  will  soon 
provide  a  countless  number  of  recreational  opportunities  for  a  vast  number  of  Phila- 


delphians,  while  providing  people  with  the  means  to  bicycle  or  walk  to  work  from 
areas  throughout  the  City,  whose  only  previous  option  was  to  commute  by  car. 

But  as  we  have  discovered  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  also  several  flaws  in  the 
ISTEA  program,  many  of  which  can  be  best  exempUfied  through  looking  at  Philadel- 
phia. As  you  well  know  mass  transit  is  not  a  luxury  for  people  in  my  Congressional 
District,  it  is  a  vital  necessity. 

When  SEPTA  suffers  from  budget  cutbacks,  and  service  becomes  limited,  or 
bridges  and  rails  are  rendered  inoperable,  the  people  who  suffer  most  are  always 
those  who  need  and  rely  on  mass  transit  the  most. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  that  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  we  have  several  witnesses  who 
are  intricately  involved  with  ISTEA  and  transportation  in  Philadelphia,  and  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  whole.  Their  unique  perspective  on  this  vital  issue  will  certainly 
provide  some  clear  answers  to  several  very  confusing  questions. 

If  flexible  funding  is  working  as  we  originally  intended  it  to,  why  is  there  such 
a  discrepancy  from  state  to  state  in  the  flexing  of  funds  from  highway  to  transit  pro- 

Furthermore,  if  MPO's  are  not  fianctioning  as  they  were  originally  intended  to, 
what  can  be  done  to  ensure  that  these  groups  are  afforded  every  opportunity  to  reg- 
ister their  opinions  on  funding  decisions?  These  urgent  questions  need  answers,  and 
I  am  certain  that  our  wide  range  of  witnesses  will  help  complete  the  puzzle. 

With  some  fine  tuning,  ISTEA  can  and  will  function  as  it  was  originally  intended 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  all  of  our  distinguished  panels,  and  I  thank  you 
again  Mr.  Chairman  for  your  excellent  work  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Now,  we  would  like  to  welcome  our  first  panel  this 
morning,  Mr.  Gordon  J.  Linton,  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Tran- 
sit Administration;  and  Ms.  Jane  Garvey,  Deputy  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration.  If  you  will  please  come  to  the 
table  . 

If  you  will  remain  standing  for  a  second.  Please  raise  your  right 
hands. 

[Witnesses  sworn.] 

Mr.  BORSKI.  You  may  be  seated.  And  let  me  give  a  special  wel- 
come to  my  fellow  Philadelphia  Phillies  fan,  Mr.  Linton. 

I  welcome  you  here  before  the  committee  as  the  Federal  Transit 
Administrator,  the  first  Federal  Transit  Administrator  to  have  that 
title  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  one  who  I  think  will  go  down 
as  one  of  the  great  administrators  for  Federal  Transit  in  our  coun- 
try. 

He  has  a  great  background  from  the  State  legislature  and  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  him  and 
welcome  you  to  your  first  hearing,  I  believe,  on  this  side  of  the 
Capitol. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GORDON  J.  LINTON,  ADMINISTRATOR,  FED- 
ERAL TRANSIT  ADMINISTRATION;  AND  MS.  JANE  F.  GARVEY, 
DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR,  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  Linton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  this  is  in  fact  my 
first  hearing.  I  have  had  a  history  where  I  have  served  where  you 
sit  in  the  legislature,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  formally  out- 
side of  my  confirmation  hearing  sat  on  this  side  of  the  table. 

I  noted  to  one  of  my  staff  that  it  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  been 
called  a  bureaucrat.  For  someone  who  served  in  the  legislature  for 
11  years,  it  is  still  difTicult  for  me  to  accept  that  but  in  fact  I  am, 
and  I  am  happy  to  be  here  this  morning  before  this  Committee  that 
is  doing  very,  very  important  work. 
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As  you  noted,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Grordon  Linton,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Transit  Administration.  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  and  the  members  of  the  Committee  this  morning  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  FTA's  implementation  of  the 
Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  flexible  funding  and  planning  issues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are,  in  fact,  seeing  increasing  recognition  of 
the  key  role  the  Federal  transit  program  plays  in  transportation 
policy  £ind  we  believe  much  of  this  derives  from  the  landmark 
ISTEA  legislation  that  we  are  proudly  implementing  today. 

We  endorse  and  are  firmly  committed  to  Congress'  objectives  in 
enacting  ISTEA.  I  believe  those  objectives  are  best  reflected  in  a 
new  finding  ISTEA  added  to  the  Federal  Transit  Act  which  states 
that  significant  transit  improvements  are  necessary  to  achieve  na- 
tional goals  for  improved  air  quality,  energy  conservation,  inter- 
national competitiveness,  and  mobility  for  elderly  persons,  persons 
with  disabilities,  and  economically  disadvantaged  persons  in  urban 
and  rural  areas  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  now  report  to  you  on  what  we  are  doing 
to  carry  out  ISTEA's  mandate  in  the  area  of  flexibile  funding  and 
planning. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  transit  program,  undoubtedly  the 
most  significant  and  innovative  change  mandated  by  the  ISTEA  is 
what  we  call  the  flexible  funding  provisions — the  portions  of  the 
Federal  highway  and  transit  programs  that  have  now  been  freed 
up  to  allow  local  decision-makers  at  the  State  and  local  level  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  whether  to  allocate  the  funds  to  highway  or 
transit  projects.  This  flexibility  at  the  local  level  has  really  begun 
to  change  profoundly  the  way  in  which  transportation  decisions  are 
made  across  the  country. 

As  State  and  local  officials  juggle  the  competing  needs  and  de- 
mands of  clean  air,  congestion  mitigation,  the  Americans  with  Dis- 
abilities Act,  and  the  comprehensive  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992,  the 
flexibile  funding  provisions  provide  funds  to  stimulate  transpor- 
tation solutions,  not  just  highway  or  transit  projects. 

Specifically,  Congress  in  ISTEA  provides  a  potential  $70  billion 
in  flexible  funding  over  six  years  for  transit  or  highway  projects. 
Last  year,  approximately  $300  million  was  transferred  for  transit 
use.  This  year  some  $470  million  has  been  transferred,  and  we  ex- 
pect more  funds  to  be  transferred  each  year  of  the  program. 

This  relatively  slow  start  is  because  the  initial  transfers  under 
the  new  flexibility  were  probably  for  projects  already  in  the  pipe- 
line. As  the  new  planning  and  flexibility  provisions  become  more 
fully  understood,  we  expect  them  to  be  used  more  frequently.  To 
assist  our  grantees,  each  year  the  FTA  makes  a  publication  avail- 
able to  grantees  that  specifically  describes  all  of  the  funds  available 
for  transfer  under  the  flexibility  provisions. 

I  think  we  all  recognize  it  takes  time  and  experience  for  State 
and  local  officials  to  adapt  local  planning  and  funding  procedures 
to  fully  use  the  flexibility  provided  within  the  statute.  Fundamen- 
tal differences  in  the  transit  and  highway  programs  present  some 
problems.  FHWA  is  celebrating  its  one-hundredth  birthday,  while 
MPOs  are  relatively  recent  creations.  The  FHWA  program  flows 
through  the  States;  ours  essentially  goes  directly  to  metropolitan 


areas.  And  the  way  we  fund  projects  is  different.  Typically,  FTA 
projects  are  difficult  to  break  apart  into  fundable  phases,  and 
grantees  like  to  be  assured  of  funding  for  the  entire  project  before 
commiting  their  resources  to  it.  In  contrast,  many  highway  projects 
can  be  constructed  in  segments,  a  mile  at  a  time. 

These  institutional  differences  in  the  programs  do  create  bar- 
riers, but  at  this  point  our  view  is  that,  over  time,  as  officials  work 
with  both  programs,  and  as  our  planning  regulations  are  imple- 
mented, these  barriers  will  be  lowered  and  the  flexible  funds  will 
rationally  be  allocated  in  response  to  transit  and  highway  needs  at 
the  local  level. 

Let  me  turn  briefly  to  the  subcommittee's  planning  requirement 
concerns.  Together  with  FHWA,  the  FTA  has  issued  three  notices 
of  proposed  rulemaking  to  carry  out  ISTEA's  directives  for  metro- 
politan planning,  statewide  planning,  and  State  development  of 
surface  transportation  management  systems. 

In  addition,  the  two  agencies  held  a  series  of  public  meetings  in 
San  Francisco,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  and  Kansas  City  to  expand 
the  opportunity  for  public  comment  on  the  proposed  rules.  The 
comment  period  on  the  proposals  closed  on  May  3rd,  and  the  two 
agencies  are  reviewing  all  of  the  information  we  have  received. 

Secretary  Pena  has  stated  that  promulgating  these  final  rules  is 
a  high  priority,  and  we  expect  to  issue  them  soon.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  changes  in  transportation  planning  requirements 
mandated  by  the  ISTEA  will  result  in  better  transportation  invest- 
ment decisions  based  on  improved  processes,  improved  mechanisms 
and  project  prioritization,  and  life  cycle  costing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  now  address  the  issues  raised  by  the 
subcommittee  in  its  letter  inviting  us  to  testify.  The  first  question 
was:  An  analysis  of  the  major  factors  that  influence  decisions  to  ex- 
ercise the  funding  flexibility  provisions  of  ISTEA,  including  an  as- 
sessment of  statutory  or  regulatory  provisions  that  may  act  as  im- 
pediments to  flexible  funding  implementation  or  to  create  bias  in 
the  decision-making  process. 

Ultimately,  the  single  most  important  factor  influencing  a  deci- 
sion to  use  flexible  funding  for  a  transit  project  should  be  its  prior- 
ity relative  to  other  transportation  projects.  Of  course,  how  prior- 
ities are  set  is  a  key  matter  affected  by  a  variety  of  factors.  These 
include  the  individual  perspectives  of  the  State  and  local  officials 
involved.  Is  there,  for  example,  a  willingness  to  cooperate,  to  share 
decision-making  authority? 

The  administrative  structure  of  a  State  government  also  plays  a 
role.  Does  the  State  have  a  broad-based  transportation  department, 
or  is  the  agency  essentially  a  highway  department?  State  law  can 
have  another  significant  influence.  Does  the  State  already  have  a 
comprehensive  State  transit  grant-in-aid  program?  Are  there  con- 
stitutional or  other  limits  on  the  use  of  State  gas  tax  or  other  tax 
receipts  for  transit? 

These  factors  vary  from  State  to  State  and  locality  to  locality. 
Based  on  our  limited  experience  to  date,  we  are  unable  to  detect 
any  insurmountable  barrier  to  true  flexibility.  Indeed,  given  the 
newness  of  the  flexibility  option,  we  expect  the  various  combina- 
tions of  factors  affecting  the  use  of  flexibility  to  continue  changing 
as  State  and  local  officials  gain  more  experience  with  the  program. 
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An  assessment  of  flexibile  funding  reported  by  State  and  pro- 
gram since  the  passage  of  ISTEA,  and  your  estimate  of  continued 
activity  involving  these  programs. 

As  I  mentioned  earUer,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, $302  miUion  in  flexible  funds  were  transferred  to  the  FTA 
in  fiscal  year  1992;  and  some  $470  million  were  transferred  in  fis- 
cal year  1993,  which  just  ended.  Overall  flexible  funding  obliga- 
tions the  first  year  of  ISTEA  represented  26  projects  in  18  States. 

By  fiscal  year  1993,  obligations  of  flexibly  funded  projects  rose  to 
153  projects  in  38  States.  Although  congestion  mitigation  and  air 
quality  programs'  funds  remain  the  largest  source  of  flexible  fund- 
ing transfers,  surface  transportation  programs,  STP  transfers,  sig- 
nificantly increased  in  the  past  year,  going  from  $21  million  to 
$121  million.  We  expect  that  such  transfers  will  continue  to  in- 
crease in  the  coming  years,  but  we  also  simply  do  not  have  suffi- 
cient data  or  experience  to  predict  what  the  rate  of  increase  might 
be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  attached  to  this  testimony  is  a  table  summarizing 
flexible  funding  activities  through  fiscal  year  1993. 

An  analysis  of  whether  we  are  meeting  metropolitan  transpor- 
tation needs  and  air  quality  goals  through  ISTEA's  flexibility  provi- 
sions was  another  question  that  was  asked  of  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  it  really  is  too  soon  to  tell  whether  we  are  meeting  those  needs 
and  goals.  To  date,  most  MPO  planning  and  programming  proc- 
esses have  been  '^bottom  up."  Projects  have  been  proposed  along 
traditional  lines,  with  the  MPO  incorporating  projects  into  area- 
wide  plans  or  programs  based  largely  on  traditional  criteria,  such 
as  assuring  that  each  political  jurisdiction  in  the  area  is  included 
in  the  program. 

We  are  only  now  beginning  to  see  some  MPOs  developing  proce- 
dures to  rank  transportation  proposals  in  terms  of  environmental 
and  other  ISTEA  factors.  I  should  point  out  that  the  joint  DOT/ 
EPA  report  to  Congress  "Clean  Air  Through  Transportation:  Chal- 
lenges in  Meeting  National  Air  Quality  Standards"  submitted  in 
August  noted  that  existing  tools  and  procedures  for  evaluating 
transportation  control  measures  are  inadequate  and  need  to  be  im- 
proved. New  staff  needs  to  be  trained  and  advanced  analysis  tools 
capable  of  addressing  a  variety  of  transport,  environmental,  and 
land  use  issues  developed. 

We  will  also  have  to  wait  until  States  and  localities  develop  expe- 
rience under  our  new  planning  regulations  before  we  see  more  uni- 
versal applications  of  the  "top  down"  planning  and  programming 
principles  contained  in  ISTEA.  We  trust  that  eventually  we  will  see 
greater  reliance  on  more  analytical,  objective  evaluation  and  selec- 
tion criteria  to  directly  address  the  mobility  and  air  quality  man- 
dates of  ISTEA  and  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Another  question  that  was  asked  me,  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  was  how  will  the  new  provisions  of  the  MPO 
and  statewide  planning  and  management  and  monitoring  regula- 
tions impact  on  the  States  and  MPO's  ability  to  work  together?  In 
its  stewardship  of  the  program,  what  other  guidance  does  U.S. 
DOT  provide,  or  plan  to  provide,  on  flexibility  funding  decision- 
making? 


Until  the  rules  are  issued  in  final,  we  cannot  discuss  them  in  any 
detail,  and  we  are  expediting  the  issuing  of  those  rules  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

But  the  regulations  will  obviously  build  upon  concepts  stressed 
in  ISTEA,  such  as  cooperation,  coordination,  and  consultation.  We 
can  expect  that  greater  clarification  of  the  various  elements  of 
planning,  programming,  and  project  selection  will  be  provided,  and 
that  the  relationship  among  the  various  levels  of  government  will 
be  addressed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  note  that  the  department  plans  a  substan- 
tial outreach  and  training  program  following  publication  of  the 
final  planning  regulations.  In  addition  to  explaining  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  regulations,  we  will  provide  advice  and  counsel 
to  transportation  decision-makers  on  the  consequences  of  their 
transportation  investment  decisions  regardless  of  funding  sources. 
And  we  will  be  listening  closely  to  our  grantees  so  that  we  can  re- 
spond to  whatever  needs  arise  as  they  adapt  their  procedures  to 
the  new  regulations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  question  that  was  asked:  A  description  of 
the  significant  changes  that  have  resulted  from  ISTEA  and  those 
changes  that  have  not  been  implemented. 

The  most  significant  change,  to  date,  in  response  to  the  ISTEA 
is  that  all  sectors  of  the  transportation  community — ^Federal,  State, 
and  local — are  beginning  to  think  in  intermodal  terms.  A  spirit  of 
intermodal  cooperation  definitely  is  in  the  air.  We  are  starting  to 
see  transportation  problems  addressed  in  terms  of  the  movement  of 
people  and  goods,  not  just  vehicles.  We  are  seeing  investment  deci- 
sion criteria  being  expanded  beyond  just  highway  system  perform- 
ance. Truly  multimodal  solutions  are  beginning  to  be  considered. 

We  are  also  beginning  to  see  changes  in  institutional  structures, 
but  we  also  still  have  a  way  to  go  before  all  of  the  improvements 
fostered  by  ISTEA  are  fully  adopted,  particularly  in  procedural  and 
technical  areas.  More  broad-based,  objective  planning  and  program 
decision  criteria  and  evaluation  methods  need  to  be  developed. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  significant  dif- 
ferences in  the  highway  and  transit  programs,  and  these  probably 
cause  some  resistance  to  flexibility.  But  the  decision  to  transfer 
funds  is  far  more  dependent  on  local  priorities  and  institutions.  We 
are  aware,  however,  of  some  complaints  about  the  length  of  time 
it  takes  for  FTA  to  release  grant  funds  as  compared  to  the  process 
for  highway  funds.  FHWA's  process  is  decentralized  at  the  division 
office  level,  and  does  not  involve,  for  example,  independent  certifi- 
cations of  grant  projects  by  another  Federal  agency,  as  is  required 
under  the  Federal  Transit  Act,  as  amended.  We  have  a  quarterly 
release  process  that  was  designed  to  accommodate  such  require- 
ments while  providing  predictability  of  grant  awards. 

We  are  aware  of  these  differences  and  are  looking  for  ways  to  ad- 
dress them.  We  have  joined  with  FHWA  in  a  program  review,  now 
under  way,  which  is  evaluating  reaction  from  eight  sample  States, 
eight  MPOs,  eight  cities,  and  more  than  a  dozen  transit  operators. 
We  expect  that  review  to  identify  a  number  of  improvements  that 
we  can  make  in  our  administration  of  ISTEA's  flexible  funding  pro- 
visions. 
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And  we  hope  that  Eifler  we  computer  our  review  that,  through 
our  joint  efforts,  the  two  agencies  can  both  streamUne  this  process 
and  begin  to  identify  those  institutional  barriers  that  we  have  in 
our  processes  that  can  truly  result  in  the  kind  of  planning  that  we 
hope  to  foster  at  the  local  level. 

FTA  and  FHWA  are  currently  analyzing  the  results  of  an  exten- 
sive field  survey  which  includes  a  review  of  MPO  voting  structures. 
Evidence  to  date  suggests  that  voting  structure  is  important  but 
not  the  only  factor  affecting  the  use  of  flexibility  in  programming 
and  project  selection.  We  are  finding  that,  regardless  of  formal  vot- 
ing structure,  most  MPOs  actually  operate  on  the  basis  of  consen- 
sus. Only  when  there  is  an  impasse  will  voting  actually  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  formal  MPO  voting  structure.  The  evidence  indicates 
that  various  other  factors,  such  as  personalities,  cooperation  of 
local  and  State  officials,  political  strength  of  the  transit  operator, 
sophistication  of  the  MPO  staff,  and  State  legislation  are  equally 
important  in  MPO  decision-making. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  difficulties  with  FTA's  ability  to  track 
flexibility  funding  data.  Should  any  problems  arise,  we  will  address 
them  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  all  of  us  in- 
volved in  translating  Congress'  requirements  into  transportation 
solutions  are  still  on  the  learning  curve.  But  I  can  report  to  you 
that  flexibile  funding  is  working  today  and  that  it  will,  in  fact, 
work  even  better  in  the  future. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  stand  here  today  to  respond  to  any 
questions  that  the  subcommittee  may  have.  It  is  indeed  my  objec- 
tive as  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Transit  Administration  to 
work  with  my  partners  in  Federal  Highways  and  all  the  other 
modes  in  the  Department  of  Transportation  to  see  that  the  vision 
you  had  for  ISTEA  in  1991  is  realized. 

As  the  formal  testimony  provided,  we  do  recognize  that  two  years 
is  an  infancy  stage  in  terms  of  Federal  departments.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  evaluating,  monitoring  and  looking  as  that  process  con- 
tinues to  evolve.  What  we  hope  to  ultimately  provide  is  the  kind 
of  local  decision-making  that  you  would  like  to  see  happen  as  a  re- 
sult of  ISTEA.  We  support  your  aims  and  your  objectives. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  the  subcommit- 
tee may  have. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thanks  to  the  gentleman  very  much. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much,  and  we  will  hear  from  Ms. 
Garvey  first  and  then  have  questions  to  both  of  you. 

And  let  me  also  give  a  special  welcome  to  Ms.  Garvey  who  also 
comes  new  to  Washington,  DC 

Ms.  Garvey.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoRSKi  [continuing].  With  extremely  high  credentials  and  we 
are  happy  to  have  you  with  us. 

Ms.  Garvey.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today  to  join  Administrator 
Linton.  I  would  like  to  recognize  Chairman  Mineta  as  well.  A  par- 
ticular pleasure,  I  must  say,  to  be  here  talking  about  legislation 
that  is  so  important  to  our  agency  and  has,  in  so  many  ways,  revo- 
lutionized how  we  define  transportation. 
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I  must  say  that  I  watched  the  game  with  particular  interest  last 
night,  Mr.  ChairmEin,  and  I  am  feeling  a  lot  more  comfortable  today 
knowing  that  I  am  appearing  before  you  after  a  victorious  evening. 

Let  me  also  add  that  Federal  Highway  Administrator  Rodney 
Slater  regrets  he  is  not  able  to  be  here  today.  I  hope  you  under- 
stand his  absence  when  I  tell  you  he  is  in  California,  Chair  Mi- 
neta's  home  State,  representing  the  Administration  at  the  opening 
of  Interstate  105,  which  is  named  after  the  former  Chairman  of 
this  committee,  the  Honorable  Glenn  Anderson.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  in  this  room  under  his  portrait. 

Thsink  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  sub- 
committee on  FHWA's  efforts  to  implement  the  flexibility  and  the 
planning  provisions  of  ISTEA.  I  would  like  to  submit  my  full  state- 
ment for  the  record  but  briefly  summarize  it  for  you. 

In  short,  ISTEA  is  working  well  in  many  areas.  In  some  areas 
we  need  to  refocus  our  energies,  if  you  will,  to  ensure  that  the 
ISTEA  is  consistent  with  the  intent  of  Congress  to  create  a  truly 
balanced  intermodal  surface  transportation  system.  ISTEA  chal- 
lenges us  to  define  transportation  in  a  new  way;  this  kind  of 
change  is  not  always  easy.  Factors  such  as  accommodating  changed 
procedures,  accommodating  new  partners,  the  obligation  ceiling 
levels  which  is  less  than  authorized  levels,  competition  at  the  State 
and  local  level  for  funding,  and  legislative  changes  required  by  the 
State  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  promise  of  ISTEA  may  not 
yet  be  fully  realized.  Perhaps  most  importantly,  most  States  al- 
ready are  underinvesting  in  their  highway  infrastructure  and  to 
transfer  highway  funds  to  transit  does  not  always  resolve  the  prob- 
lem of  insufficient  investment. 

The  short  answer  to  your  question  regarding  whether  there  are 
impediments  in  law  or  regulation  to  flexible  funding  is  no.  The  de- 
partment has  and  will  continue  to  encourage  flexible  funding  deci- 
sions; however,  under  ISTEA,  we  cannot  compel  States  and  MPOs 
to  accelerate  or  to  shift  spending  for  any  Federal  aid  program.  The 
Federal  aid  program  is,  at  its  core,  a  federally  assisted  State  pro- 
gram. Competition  for  limited  funds  can  force  a  locality  to  choose 
between  a  long  awaited  highway  project  or  transit  alternative.  In 
this  regard,  we  believe  that  as  we  work  toward  full  funding  of 
ISTEA,  this  could  accelerate  flexible  funding  decisions.  Of  course, 
transportation  funding  and  mode  selection  will  differ  from  State  to 
State. 

On  the  issue  of  guidance  on  flexible  funding,  as  Administrator 
Linton  indicated,  FHWA  in  cooperation  with  FTA  has  stressed  and 
will  continue  to  foster  flexible  funding  by  ensuring  that  the  States, 
MPOs  and  transit  operators  understand  the  ways  in  which  pro- 
gram funds  may  be  used  or  transferred. 

In  cooperation  with  FTA,  guidance  on  the  use  of  flexible  funding 
provisions  was  issued  in  March  of  1992.  This  guidance,  particularly 
to  States,  included  procedures  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  funds 
from  one  agency  to  another.  FHWA  also  issued  guidance  to  our 
field  offices  in  March  of  1992  affirming  FHWA's  commitment  to  the 
flexibility  provisions  and  the  desire  to  see  that  transportation  in- 
vestment decisions  are  made  on  a  level  pla5dng  field. 

In  cooperation  with  FTA,  FHWA  issued  further  guidance  to  our 
field  offices  on  May  28,  1993,  concerning  managing  obligation  au- 
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thority  and  using  flexible  funding.  Because  the  transfer  process  has 
not  yet  become  part  of  a  famiUar  routine,  occasional  problems  have 
risen  in  this  area.  Again,  as  the  Administrator  indicated,  we  have 
addressed  many  of  those  issues,  and  I  believe  we  have  made  some 
great  strides  in  those  areas  but  we  are  continuing  that  joint  eval- 
uation which  will  enable  us  to  identify  further  improvements.  We 
are  prepared  to  make  those  adjustments  that  are  necessary  and  to 
issue  guidance  to  streamline  our  process  for  our  transportation 
partners. 

Attached  to  my  testimony  is  a  chart  showing  current  obligation 
rates  by  program  category.  In  the  first  year  of  ISTEA,  approxi- 
mately $300  million  of  funds  from  the  STP  and  CMAQ  programs 
were  obligated  for  transit  projects;  $383  million  dollars  were  obli- 
gated in  FY93  for  the  same  programs.  I  understand  that  FTA  has 
requested  approximately  $86  million  in  additional  transfers  for  this 
year.  Based  upon  our  experience  this  year,  we  expect  that  these  fig- 
ures will  continue  to  increase  over  time.  Compared  to  our  experi- 
ence with  the  flexible  urban  systems  program  that  predates  ISTEA, 
the  amount  of  highway  funding  currently  used  for  transit  rep- 
resents a  quantum  shift. 

For  example,  under  the  congestion  mitigation  and  air  quality  im- 
provement program,  CMAQ,  over  half  of  the  obligated  funds  in 
1992  were  used  for  transit  projects.  Typical  projects  among  the 
$170  million  used  for  transit  included  the  purchase  of  rail  transit 
vehicles  and  buses  for  new  services,  improved  signal  systems  to  re- 
duce travel  times,  and  new  and  improved  stations.  Further,  44 
projects  (14  percent  of  funds)  were  initiated  for  improved  shared 
ride  services,  demand  management  efforts,  and  bicycle  and  pedes- 
trian projects.  The  Chicago  metropolitan  planning  organization,  for 
example,  reportedly  used  85  percent  of  its  1993  CMAQ  funds  on 
transit,  bicycle,  and  pedestrian  projects. 

The  responsibilities  of  States,  and  MPOs,  and  transit  operators 
are  joint  and  collaborative  in  nature.  While  occasional  conflicts  re- 
sult, the  issues  we  have  heard  most  often  reflect  a  predictable  proc- 
ess of  learning  new  procedures  and  learning  new  roles.  We  expect 
that  the  planning  and  management  systems  regulations  will  serve 
as  a  framework  and  provide  sound  guidance  for  making  transpor- 
tation decisions.  Nevertheless,  the  competition  to  fund  infrastruc- 
ture and  transit  improvements  will  continue  to  have  a  significant 
role  in  the  decision  process. 

FHWA  and  the  FTA,  together  with  the  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
have  worked  hard  to  develop  final  rules  related  to  statewide  and 
metropolitan  planning.  These  rules  are  in  the  final  clearance,  and 
we  expect  to  issue  them  very  shortly.  I  have  highlighted  areas  of 
the  rulemaking  that  are  expected  to  influence  transportation  deci- 
sion-making in  my  formal  statement.  The  FHWA  and  FTA  are 
striving  to  develop  final  rules  that  are  workable  but  are  not  overly 
burdensome  and  will  assist  the  States  and  local  governments  and 
metropolitan  planning  organizations  in  developing  sound  plans  and 
transportation  improvement  programs  that  support  the  Secretary's 
goals,  including  creating  jobs  through  strategic  investment,  advanc- 
ing new  technology,  preserving  the  environment,  promoting  a 
seamless  and  balanced  transportation  system,  and  making  travel 
safer,  more  convenient,  and  user  friendly. 
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I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  comments  from  the  Congress- 
m£in  this  morning  indicating  we  need  to  be  flexible,  we  need  to  not 
create  an  overly  burdensome  procedure  for  the  MPOs,  and  I  believe 
our  plans  will  reflect  that. 

MPOs  are  encouraged  to  think  of  options  sind  to  ask  the  most 
basic  question;  how  can  we  move  people  and  goods  in  the  most  effi- 
cient and  environmentally  sound  way  in  the  communities  they 
serve.  As  part  of  our  outreach  effort,  FHWA  and  FTA  will  host 
eight  meetings  throughout  the  Nation  focusing  on  the  planning  reg- 
ulations after  their  issuance. 

The  Secretary,  in  his  speech  to  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  on 
June  22,  1993,  indicated  that  the  MPO  is  the  primary  vehicle  for 
assuring  local  government  input  to  transportation  decision-making. 
Our  preliminary  findings  for  MPOs  in  nonattainment  areas  indi- 
cate that  the  voting  structure  for  MPOs  is  based  upon  jurisdic- 
tional representation  rather  than  population  or  some  other  basis. 
In  a  few  cases  there  are  provisions  for  weighted  voting.  A  table 
summarizing  the  information  on  MPO  voting  procedures  is  at- 
tached to  my  formal  statement.  But  I  would  reiterate  what  the  Ad- 
ministrator Linton  said  earlier,  and  that  is  generally  decision-mak- 
ing comes  about  by  consensus,  and  that,  of  course,  is  the  way  we 
would  like  it. 

MPOs  also  face  a  number  of  internal  challenges.  A  DOT/EPA 
joint  report  to  Congress  submitted  in  August  1993,  entitled  "Clean 
Air  Through  Transportation;  Challenges  in  Meeting  National  Air 
Quality  Standards"  concludes  that  MPOs  must  expend  greater  ef- 
fort in  institutional  coordination  and  consensus  building,  public 
education  and  public  involvement.  The  report  also  indicates  that 
existing  tools  for  the  development  of  transportation  projects  to  im- 
prove air  quality  need  substsintial  improvement.  More  comprehen- 
sive data  and  better  computer  models  are  needed  to  enhance  un- 
derstanding of  the  interaction  among  travel  behavior  among  trans- 
portation systems,  and  air  quality  at  the  Federal,  State  and  local 
level.  We  are  working  very  closely  not  only  with  FTA  but  with  EPA 
to  provide  the  kind  of  technical  assistance  and  to  provide  the  kinds 
of  adequate  data  that  is  necessary  to  really  deal  with  many  of 
those  issues. 

Let  me  just  say  the  ISTEA  has  fundamentally  changed  the  way 
we  do  business.  Flexibility  in  funding  and  intermodal  decision-mak- 
ing are  here  to  stay  and  will  enable  us  to  help  make  the  United 
States  compete  more  effectively  in  a  global  economy.  The  statewide 
and  metropolitan  planning  regulations  and  conformity  regulations 
will  provide  a  framework  at  the  State  and  local  level  to  assure 
sound  and  environmentally  sensitive  transportation  decision-mak- 
ing. We  believe  that  the  ultimate  decision  to  transfer  funds  from 
a  traditional  highway  category  to  an  alternative  transportation  so- 
lution is  driven  by  the  competition  for  limited  funding  at  the  State 
and  local  level.  We  also  believe  those  decisions  should  be  made  at 
the  State  and  local  level. 

The  FHWA  and  FTA  will  continue  to  educate  our  transportation 
partners  through  our  outreach  efforts  to  assure  that  there  is  a  level 
pla5dng  field  in  selecting  transportation  solutions.  We  believe  that 
employment  of  outreach  efforts,  data  sharing,  and  issuance  of  the 
statewide  and  metropolitan  planning  regulations  will  accelerate  the 
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upward  trend  of  flexible  funding  and  the  selection  of  transportation 
alternatives  best  suited  to  meet  a  particular  transportation  need. 

ISTEA  is  an  act  that  fits  our  times.  On  a  societal  level,  the  na- 
tional dialogue  has  been  focused  on  concepts  such  as  change, 
empowerment,  quality,  and  responsibility.  These  ideas  are  em- 
bodied in  ISTEA.  In  some  measure  it  is  this  resonance  between  the 
act  and  the  new  direction  of  society  that  makes  ISTEA  so  promis- 
ing and  so  exciting. 

The  challenge  for  us  is  to  breathe  life  into  the  program  that  Con- 
gress has  laid  out  so  eloquently  for  us.  We  know  there  is  more  to 
do.  We  welcome  the  challenge.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  the  gentlewoman  very  much. 

Let  me  first  yield  to  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  ISTEA  for  an  opening 
statement,  if  he  so  desires. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Borski.  Let  me  thank  you 
for  your  leadership  on  this  subcommittee  with  regard  to  this  very 
important  subject  matter  and  also  the  work  of  our  very  fine  col- 
league from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Inhofe. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  we  have  a  great  team  down  at  the 
Department  of  Transportation  lead  by  Secretary  Pena.  The  fact 
that  you  were  all  represented  in  a  intermodal  forum  last  Wednes- 
day in  New  Orleans  with  Gordon  Linton  and  with  Rodney  Slater, 
with  Jolene  Molitoris  and  Secretary  Downey  heading  up  that  panel 
was,  I  think,  a  significant  first  for  the  modal  managers  to  be  on 
a  panel  before  APTA  that  day,  and  I  think  this  is  the  kind  of  signal 
that  is  being  given  by  this  team  at  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  I  appreciate  your  agencies  participating  in  that  forum 
that  day. 

The  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991, 
which  we  have  now  all  dubbed  ISTEA,  was  the  most  innovative 
piece  of  surface  transportation  legislation  to  be  enacted  since  the 
interstate  highway  system  was  authorized  in  the  1950s,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  that  legislation. 

Now,  while  this  law  has  had  many  innovative  provisions  built 
into  it,  two  key  features  stand  out.  It  comes  from  my  own  experi- 
ence having  come  from  local  government,  having  worn  that  mayor's 
hat  and  city  council's  hat  for  a  number  of  years.  One,  flexibility 
transferability  of  funding  between  highway  and  transit  accounts; 
and  secondly,  new  planning  requirements  that  strengthen  the  rural 
and  metropolitan  planning  organizations  in  planning  surface  trans- 
portation projects  for  urban  areas. 

Now,  the  success  of  ISTEA  depends  critically  on  how  successfully 
these  two  provisions  are  implemented.  We  expected  that  it  would 
take  time  for  the  State  departments  of  transportation  to  get  into 
the  new  intermodal  spirit  of  ISTEA,  and  I  guess  I  can  even  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  we  have  not  been  disappointed  on  that  score.  Un- 
fortunately, the  data  so  far  on  how  much  the  States  have  used  the 
flexible  funding  provisions — and  that  has  been  borne  out  in  the  tes- 
timony by  Jane  this  morning — do  not  show  an  overwhelming  re- 
sponse. 

One-third  of  the  States  transferred  less  than  1  percent  of  their 
eligible  funds  while  only  eight  States  transferred  more  than  5  per- 
cent. 
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We  want  to  look  today  at  what  kinds  of  factors  discourage  the 
use  of  flexible  funding  provisions  and  what  can  we  do  to  encourage 
the  States  to  consider  the  full  range  of  options  in  solving  their  sur- 
face transportation  problems. 

The  new  planning  provisions  similarly  have  gotten  off  to  a  some- 
what uncertain  start.  Now,  while  the  MPOs  are  supposed  to  take 
the  lead  role  in  selecting  projects  in  the  large  metropolitan  areas, 
it  is  a  little  unclear  in  many  cases  as  to  who  is  doing  the  leading 
and  as  to  who  is  doing  the  following.  It  is  also  a  little  unclear  in 
some  cases  just  whose  interests  the  MPOs  represent.  In  many 
cities  the  State  has  more  votes  on  the  MPO  board  than  the  central 
city  does,  and  in  some  cases  it  can  veto  the  MPOs'  decisions. 

So,  given  these  kinds  of  anecdotal  observations  that  we  have 
seen  so  far,  we  come  into  this  hearing  with  no  predetermined  idea 
of  how  the  States  and  cities  should  spend  their  transportation  dol- 
lars. We  do  want  to  make  sure,  however,  that  all  of  the  parties  that 
are  affected  by  decisions  on  transportation  projects  have  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  have  their  views  given  full  and  proper  consideration. 

So,  again,  the  implementation  of  this  exciting  new  era  in  trans- 
portation planning  is  really  in  the  hands  of  many  of  you  in  this 
room.  We  wrote  this  law  in  consultation  with  you  because  these  are 
the  kinds  of  things  you  wanted  to  see  as  we  looked  to  the  21st  Cen- 
tury. How  do  we  make  sure  that  the  new  transportation  system 
that  we  need  to  be  competitive  in  an  international  global  market- 
place is  going  to  be  able  to  efficiently  move  our  people  and  goods 
around? 

And  I  think  we  fairly  respected  or  reflected  the  wishes  and  de- 
sires of  the  interests  that  are  involved  in  transportation  issues, 
whether  it  is  highways  or  transit,  the  planning  or  safety  features. 
I  think  those  were  all  incorporated  to  the  best  view  that  we  could 
see  the  future  in  the  ISTEA  legislation. 

So  since  the  December  1990  time  period,  1991  time  period,  when 
the  law  got  signed  into — or  1990,  when  the  law  got  signed  into 
place,  now  we  are  in  the  position  of  seeing  where  we  ought  to  be 
going  with  it.  You  have  had  a  chance  to  work  with  some  of  this. 

And  so  I  want  to  again  salute  Congressman  Borski,  Chairman  of 
this  very  important  subcommittee,  and  Mr.  Inhofe,  in  again  inves- 
tigating this  issue  so  that  we,  if  we  have  to  tweak  the  legislation, 
we  will  do  that;  if  we  have  to  tweak  the  parties  that  are  involved 
in  the  process  somewhere  along  the  way,  we  will  do  that  as  well. 

I  know  that  with  the  full  support  of  the  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee,  and  working  with  the  Administration,  prin- 
cipally with  our  fine  folks  at  the  Department  of  Transportation,  I 
know  that  we  will  all  be  better  off"  for  the  process. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Borski.  The  Chair  thanks  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Ms.  Garvey,  let  me  start  with  you,  if  I  may.  Is  Federal  Highway 
taking  any  action  to  ensure  at  some  date  in  the  future  all  projects 
will  be  considered  on  an  equal  basis  and  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  a  priority  for  in-the-pipeline  projects? 

Ms.  Garvey.  Let  me  answer  that  question  by  saying  that  the 
planning  regulations,  in  my  view,  will  get  at  exactly  the  issue  that 
you  have  just  identified. 
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The  planning  regulations  really  encourage  MPOs  not  to  look  at 
each  individual  mode  sort  of  singularly,  but  to  take  into  account  an 
entire  system;  to  identify  what  the  vision  is  for  that  region  for 
transportation;  to  think  of  it  in  terms  of  balanced  transportation 
and  to  consider  all  of  the  options  that  are  available. 

In  my  view,  the  issue  about  the  pipeline  will  be  dealt  with  very 
well  and  very  thoroughly  through  the  planning  regulations. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Let  me  ask  each  of  you  to  answer  or  respond  to  this 
question,  if  you  will. 

Transit  projects  are  sometimes  put  at  a  disadvantage  when  State 
obligational  ceilings  are  imposed  during  a  fiscal  year.  When  this  oc- 
curs, a  State  may  be  inclined  to  obligate  funds  for  highway  projects 
that  are  preapproved  and  ready  for  implementation.  In  doing  so, 
the  obligation  ceiling  is  reached  before  available  STP  or  CMAQ 
funds  can  be  utilized  for  transit  projects. 

On  a  national  basis,  in  fiscal  year  1992,  the  situation  occurred, 
leaving  nearly  35  percent  of  STP  £ind  over  58  percent  of  available 
CMAQ  funds  unobligated.  Is  there  any  way  that  we  can  encourage 
a  more  balanced  approach  to  these  transactions  so  that  transit 
projects  are  not  put  at  such  a  disadvantage? 

Mr.  LI^^TON.  That  is  something,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  will  be 
addresed  when  we  issue  our  regs.  We  are  hoping,  as  we  encourage 
State  departments  of  transportation,  through  their  State  improve- 
ment programs,  to  take  a  balanced  view,  as  they  will  have  to  start 
developing  plans  that  will  not  just  include  projects  that  were  in  the 
pipeline  but  will  have  to  take  into  account  the  MPO  plans  incor- 
porate those  in  the  State  plans  within  the  revenues  that  are  avail- 
able. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  will  be  looking  at  those  plans. 
We  will  have  an  opportunity,  in  fact,  through  sign-off  provisions  to 
see  that  that  kind  of  involvement  and  discussion  has  been  put  in 
place  as  they  put  those  plans  forward  and  send  them  to  us  for 
funding. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Ms.  Garvey. 

Ms.  Garvey.  I  would  only  add  that  the  public  participation  that 
was  intended  in  ISTEA  is  very  fully  reflected  in  the  planning  regu- 
lations, and  that  in  and  of  itself  I  think  will  ensure  that  each 
project  is  considered  on  its  own  merit  and  that  the  transit  projects 
will  receive  the  same  kind  of  consideration  that  the  traditional 
highway  projects  have  received  in  the  past. 

I  think  that  will  be  a  very,  very  important  part  of  it. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Linton,  you  referred  in  your  testimony  to  the  in- 
stitutional differences  between  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion and  FTA  programs  that  create  a  barrier  to  flexible  funding. 

The  FTA  administers  grants  and  processes  grant  applications 
and  project  amendments  on  a  quarterly  basis.  Many  transportation 
professionals  have  commented  that  this  quarterly  cycle  impedes 
project  implementation  and  discourages  the  use  of  flexible  funds  for 
nonhighway  projects.  What  changes  could  FTA  make  to  be  more 
consistent  with  FHWA's  administrative  procedures? 

Mr.  Linton.  We  are  in  the  process  of  both  comparing  our  proce- 
dures so  that  we  see  how  we  differ,  and  looking  quickly  at  trying 
to  change  our  quarterly  release  process  so  that  we  can  speed  up  the 
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release  of  those  funds.  That  is  something  we  are  looking  at  closely 
and  we  will  be  moving  very  quickly  towards  that  end. 

Another  major  difference  is  that  structurally  within  our  agencies, 
to  a  large  degree  FHWA  has  dealt  with  the  departments  of  trans- 
portation at  the  State  level,  where  we  in  the  Federal  Transit  Ad- 
ministration deal  primarily  with  the  operating  agencies,  the  transit 
authorities.  So  we  are  looking  to  also  change  our  field  structures 
so  that  we  have  better  relationships  with  the  State  departments  of 
transportation  and  have  more  impact  and  involvement  with  the 
MPOs. 

Because,  as  a  result  of  ISTEA,  we  have  not  just  changed  the 
players  but  we  have  also  changed  the  relationships,  and  we  are 
having  to  change  our  department  as  well  to  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Linton,  on  page  6  of  your  testimony  you  state 
in  fiscal  year  1993  approximately  $470  million  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  transit  under  ISTEA.  And,  Ms.  Garvey,  on  page  8  of  your 
testimony  you  state  in  fiscal  year  1993  approximately  $383  million 
has  been  transferred  to  transit  under  ISTEA. 

There  is  considerable  discrepancy,  some  $87  million,  between  the 
two  figures  provided  by  your  respective  administrations  within  the 
U.S.  DOT.  How  can  this  difference  be  accounted  for. 

Mr.  Linton.  I  think  it  is  a  paperwork  difference  rather  than  ac- 
tual dollars.  I  think  the  information  that  we  collected  was  from  the 
divisional  offices  from  Federal  Til-hsvays,  representing  dollars  that 
they  have  obligated.  And  that  i?.  -  r.-sre  the  disc  L/p-^ncy  is,  that  the 
money  has  not  gotten  to  the  headq- outers  for  irxe  ^aii  request. 

Again,  we  have  data  from  the  division  ofnces,  which  is  earlier  in- 
formation than  the  data  from  the  headquariers,  aud  that  is  where 
the  discrepancy  occurred.  That  more  so  than  actual  dollars. 

Ms.  Garvey.  Actually,  the  83  million  you  referred  to,  that  is  the 
request  we  have  from  FTA,  and  they  view  it  as — ^you  know,  they 
have  passed  it  on  to  us.  We  are  reviewing  that,  but  I  expect  that 
will  be  obligated  as  well. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Let  me  yield  at  this  point  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  for  questions. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

According  to  DOT's  report  entitled  The  Status  of  the  Nation's 
Highways,  Bridges  and  Transit:  Conditions  and  Performance,  pub- 
lished earlier  this  year,  the  average  annual  cost  of  maintaining  ex- 
isting highways  and  bridges  through  the  year  2011  is  estimated  to 
be  $51.6  billion. 

Given  these  needs,  are  our  Nation's  highways  and  bridges  being 
adequately  maintained  at  current  spending  levels?  And  also,  in 
your  view,  should  these  needs  be  met  prior  to  any  flexing  of  funds 
to  transit?  Ms.  Garvey? 

Ms.  Garvey.  Well,  I  would  suggest  that  the  decisions  are  best 
made,  as  ISTEA  indicated,  at  the  local  level.  But  I  think  you  have 
gotten  right  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  and  that  is  that  the  needs 
are  so  overwhelming  on  both  the  transit  and  the  highway  side  that 
we  are  really  asking  MPOs  and  locals  to  make  some  very,  very 
tough  decisions. 

I  think  that  also,  though,  we  support  the  view  that  we  should  not 
be  modally  constrained,  and  that  as  they  make  the  tough  decisions 
they  look  at  a  variety  of  options  to  determine  what  makes  sense 
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for  the  particular  region  that  they  are  serving.  Tough  decisions,  but 
I  believe  that  many  of  the  MPOs  are  fully  ready  to  take  on  that 
challenge. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  Can  you  give  me  the  unobligated  balances  in  both 
the  highway  and  the  transit  funding  accounts  at  this  point? 

Ms.  Garvey.  I  have  turned  to  one  of  my  staff  members  who  has 
those  figures  right  at  hand.  We  know  that  highways  is  about  8.9 
billion.  I  don't  have  the  transit.  Maybe  Mr.  Linton. 

Mr.  Linton.  We  can  submit  that  information  for  the  record,  Con- 
gressman. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  unobligated  balance  in  the  Mass  Transit  Account  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
currently  is  $16  million,  which  is  significantly  different  from  the  comparable  High- 
way Trust  Fund  amount  because  of  differences  in  the  highway  and  transit  pro- 
grams. We  would  be  pleased  to  meet  with  you  to  discuss  in  greater  detail  the  status 
and  calculation  of  funding  levels  in  the  different  accounts. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  Now  that  we  are  approaching  the  two-year  mark 
since  the  enactment  of  ISTEA,  do  you  believe  State  transportation 
departments  and  MPOs  have  a  full  understanding  of  the  process 
and  the  provisions  providing  the  opportunity  for  greater  flexibility 
and,  if  not,  what  do  you  suggest? 

Ms.  Garvey.  I  think  some  of  the  States  and  some  of  the  MPOs 
are  further  along.  There  is  probably  not  a  terrific  degree  of  consist- 
ency throughout  the  Nation  on  that.  Some  are  ready;  some  are  not. 
I  think  we  have  an  enormous  responsibility  in  the  next  few  months 
to  really  get  out  to  those  States  and  the  MPOs  through  a  very  ag- 
gressive outreach  program.  We  are  very  prepared  to  do  that  with 
our  colleagues  at  FTA. 

In  the  next  couple  of  months,  Secretary  Downey  will  be  visiting 
different  regions  of  the  State  of  the  Nation  to  talk  with  MPOs  and 
with  States  and  to  hold  hearings  on  how  ISTEA  is  going.  Beyond 
that,  in  January,  once  our  planning  regulations  are  fully  on  the 
streets,  we  will  be  visiting  at  least  eight  regions  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  implementation  of  those  planning  regs.  That  will  be  very 
critical  and  very  important  not  only  for  us  but  for  the  MPOs  and 
the  States  that  must  implement  them. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  What  experience  have  you  had  with  New  Hamp- 
shire? 

Ms.  Garvey.  I  know  Mr.  O'Leary  very  well. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  Thank  you.  I  will  leave  that  one  alone. 

To  what  degree  have  State  laws,  such  as  laws  restricting  the  use 
of  fuel  tax  for  highway  use  impeded  the  flexibility  funding  provi- 
sions of  ISTEA? 

Ms.  Garvey.  There  are  some  States — as  you  have  indicated,  I 
think  there  are  about  20  States — that  allow  the  fuel  tax  to  be  used 
for  transit,  and  that  clearly  is  an  issue  for  some  States  where  they 
have  some  restrictions  in  that  area,  and  that,  again,  I  think  would 
be  up  to  the  individual  States  to  deal  with  it  either  through  legisla- 
tion or  to  resolve  it  in  some  other  way. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  A  final  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  both  of  you. 

Describe  three  or  four  States  that  you  feel  have  made  outstand- 
ing strides  and  States  that  we  could  use  as  an  example  of  a  pro- 
gram working  to  its  greatest  degree  of  potential. 

Ms.  Garvey.  Do  you  want  to  start? 
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Mr.  Zeliff.  Well,  maybe  just  one. 

Ms.  Garvey.  Let  me  start  because  I  think  there  are  some  won- 
derful examples.  I  think  Maryland  has  done  a  very  good  job  with 
kind  of  intermodal  efforts  and  have  used  some  of  the  flexibility  pro- 
visions. 

My  own  home  State  of  Massachusetts  has  certainly  taken  advan- 
tage of  some  of  the  flexibility  provisions.  As  they  have  worked 
through  a  project  like  the  Central  Artery/Third  Harbor  Tunnel, 
they  have  recognized  that  you  have  to  have  a  strong  transit  as 
well,  and  they  have  taken  good  strides  in  that  area  as  well. 

Those  are  two  that  come  to  mind  immediately.  I  am  sure  there 
are  others. 

Mr.  Linton.  Sure,  I  would  say  Oregon,  California,  New  York, 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  And  are  there  any  changes  that  you  think  we  need 
to  make  or  do  you  think  it  is  going  in  the  right  direction  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  Linton.  Well,  I  think  recognizing  that  the  statute  is  two 
years  old;  that  even  from  last  fiscal  year  to  this  one,  we  are  seeing 
some  changes  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  money  that  is  flexed.  I 
think  we  recognize  that  we  still  have  to  provide  some  guidance 
through  our  regs,  which  we  hope  to  have  on  the  street  very  soon. 
We  tMnk  it  is  moving  in  the  right  direction  but  there  are  institu- 
tional changes. 

There  are  in  fact  cultures  that  we  are  changing  through  ISTEA 
and  we  think  some  of  that  will  take  some  time  to  work  through. 
As  we  begin  to  examine  through  committees  like  your  Oversight 
and  Investigation  subcommittee,  that  continue  to  prod  us,  as  we 
look  at  the  process  and  continue  to  evaluate  it,  I  think  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time  we  can  decide  whether  or  not  changes  should  be  or  if 
there  should  be  any.  I  think  it  is  early  at  this  point  to  be  able  to 
say  that. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Chair  Mineta. 

The  Chair.  I  notice  again,  as  I  pointed  out,  that  some  of  the 
States  have  not  been  using  their  flexibility  standards.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  see  Massachusetts  was  up  there  at  something  like  20  per- 
cent in  terms  of  the  flexibility. 

Is  that  because  the  MPO  up  there  is  State-dominated,  that  we 
now  find  maybe  this  high  flexibility  being  reflected  in  terms  of  the 
use  of  the  funds  on  a  flexible  basis,  because  of  the  State's  domina- 
tion on  the  MPO? 

Ms.  Garvey.  Well,  I  think  it  is  in  large  part  a  reflection  of  the 
urban  nature  of  particularly,  obviously,  the  city  of  Boston.  And  I 
think  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  pressure  on  elected  officials 
from  the  public  to  make  sure  that  the  transit  system  works  well 
and  functions  well. 

The  State  has  traditionally  been  a  very  strong  proponent  of  tran- 
sit as  well,  and  so  it  is  probably  a  combination  of  those  issues  that 
has,  I  think,  caused  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  flexible  funding. 
I  think  there  has  also  been  a  very  strong  recognition  that  as  they 
worked  through  that  large  construction  project,  the  Central  Artery/ 
Third  Harbor  Tunnel,  they  will  very  much  need  a  strong  transit 
system  in  place,  operational  and  very  reliable  as  Boston  works 
through  what  could  be  a  very  difficult  period  for  them. 
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The  Chair.  Mr.  Linton,  because  of  your  own  experience  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  we  are  going  to  be  hearing  later  on  from  a  represent- 
ative of  NACO,  that  statement  seems  to  indicate  that  even  though 
we  have  an  MPO,  and  it  is  a  bi-state  since  that  includes  New  Jer- 
sey as  well  as  Pennsylvania  on  their  planning  board,  that  it  really 
is  not  much  more  than  status  quo  given  where  we  were  before 
ISTEA. 

Not  that  you  are  necessarily  familiar  with  that,  but  have  you 
heard  this  as  a  complaint  from  other  regions  of  the  country,  from 
transit  operators;  that  they  hoped  what  they  were  looking  forward 
to  about  the  flexibility  has  really  not  come  about  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  status  quo  is  still  where  we  are  today? 

Mr.  Linton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  say  honestly  that  there  has 
been  in  some  States  some  resistance,  but  as  we  know  we  are,  in 
fact,  creating  a  tremendous  revolution,  in  essence,  in  terms  of  rela- 
tionships. That  is  going  to  require  some  major  changes,  and  we  all 
Imow  that  even  though  the  Federal  Grovemment  may  enact  this 
tremendous  legislation,  it  takes  time  for  that  to  work  through  the 
old  boy  networks;  the  experiences  that  people  have  had  with  MPOs 
in  the  past,  who  now  have  new  responsibilities;  relationships  with 
State  legislatures;  State  highway  departments  and  departments  of 
transportation. 

We  are  requiring  all  of  these  individuals  and  organizations  to 
make  tremendous  changes,  and  in  some  areas  there  is  resistance 
to  that.  We  are  watching  and  monitoring  it,  and  we  are  hoping  that 
the  regs  that  we  issue  will  provide  some  clearer  guidance,  but  we 
are  also  hoping  that  public  process  and  public  exposure — I  think 
Deputy  Administrator  Garvey  made  reference  to  what  is  going  on 
in  her  State — that  the  involvement  of  the  public,  more  people  be- 
coming aware  that  these  are  local  decisions  to  be  made  at  the  local 
level.  We  think  all  of  that  will  bode  well  for  changes  that  will  make 
this  process  operate  much  more  smoothly. 

The  Chair.  Now,  you  have  indicated  or  you  implied  attitudinal. 
How  much  of  it  is  also  structural  or  makeup  of  the  MPOs  them- 
selves? Is  there  something  maybe  we  should  be  doing?  We  tried  to 
stay  away  from  that  in  putting  it  together,  at  least  saying,  hey,  you 
should  do  that  at  the  local  level.  And  I  had  a  lot  of  people  come 
to  me  sa3dng,  I  want  my  county  outside,  out  of  this  MPO,  we  want 
to  set  up  our  own  MPO,  and  I  would  say,  no,  that  is  going  to  be 
up  to  your  locality. 

Many  of  these  are  State  creations,  local  planning  boards  are 
State  creations,  and  I  didn't  want  to  become  that  kind  of  an  arbiter 
across  the  country  in  setting  up  these  MPOs.  So  I  asked  that  ques- 
tion with  a  lot  of  trepidation  because  I  don't  want  you  to  say, 
frankly,  yes,  I  think  you  should  do  this,  this,  and  this  and  this  is 
how  it  should  be  structured,  but  I  would  like  to  hear  your  com- 
ments and  Jane's  comments  on  that  as  well. 

Mr.  Linton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  your  concerns.  We 
have  similar  concerns.  We  want  to  make  sure  that  there  is  in  fact 
a  level  playing  field;  that  the  status  quo  that  existed  in  MPO  struc- 
tures prior  to  the  passage  of  ISTEA  has  been  changed.  But  as  you 
indicated,  there  have  been  degrees  of  change  and  the  structures  are 
so  different  from  one  State  to  the  other,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
come  up  with  a  prescription  that  would  be  applicable  in  every  area. 
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What  we  are  hoping  is  that  through  the  regulations  that  we  are 
going  to  provide  and  the  technical  assistance  and  support  that  we 
can  provide,  that  we  can  move  these  agencies  in  a  new  direction. 
We  will  continue  to  monitor  those,  and  we  share  some  of  the  same 
concerns  that  you  have  in  that  we  want  to  make  sure  that  we  give 
people  the  tools  that  they  can  honestly  have  a  balanced  structure 
that  will  allow  them  to  make  balanced,  but  local,  decisions. 

But  we  will  continue  to  look  at  that.  I  think  it  is  too  early  at  this 
point  to  say  that  we  at  the  Federal  Grovemment  should  imme- 
diately decide  that  we  need  to  make  some  changes  in  the  struc- 
tures. As  you  suggested,  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  something 
that  Congress  would  like  to  take  on.  It  is  early  yet. 

Ms.  Garvey.  I  would  just  add  one  personal  observation,  and  that 
is  that  I  think  we  have  so  much  on  our  plate  in  order  to  implement 
ISTEA  well,  to  make  the  planning  regulations  work,  that  I  think 
the  decision  was  the  right  one,  not  to  take  on  structuring  the 
MPOs,  if  you  will.  I  think  we  would  have  gotten  so  bogged  down 
in  it  that  implementing  some  of  the  aspects  of  ISTEA  would  have 
been  almost  impossible. 

I  think,  as  Mr.  Linton  has  suggested,  through  the  planning  proc- 
ess, suggesting  the  importance,  in  fact  directing  of  the  importance 
of  the  public  participation  as  well  as  creating  a  level  plajdng  field 
is  something  that  we  can  achieve. 

I  would  also  add  that  we  have  a  very  important  tool  in  certifi- 
cation. That  is,  we  will  be  certifying  the  MPOs  and  we  will  be  look- 
ing to  see  that  the  public  participation  is  there,  that  representation 
is  there.  So  through  the  use  of  certification,  I  think  we  can  get  at 
many  of  the  issues  that  people  have^raised. 

And  I  would  also  add  that  it  may  be  in  some  areas  that  the  locals 
and  the  Grovemor  and  the  MPO  themselves  will  decide  to  take  on 
the  issue  of  restructuring  their  own  individual  MPO,  sind  again  I 
think  that  is  appropriate.  They  can  do  that  and  if  it  is  something 
that  they  feel  very  strongly  about,  they  should  do  that. 

The  Chair.  Very  quickly,  are  there  very  many  States,  other  than, 
let's  say,  the  New  Jersey-Pennsylvania,  New  York-New  Jersey,  or 
maybe  Virginia-District  of  Columbia-Maryland,  are  there  very 
many  other  areas  where  we  have  multiple  multistate  MPOs? 

Ms.  Garvey.  There  are  25  or  more  that  are. 

The  Chair.  Are  bi-state? 

Ms.  Garvey.  That  are  multiple  States. 

The  Chair.  One  of  the  things  I  am  also  hearing  is  the  fact  that 
the  MPO  works  real  hard  to  come  up  with  a  work  product  and  then 
one  of  the  States  will  veto  the  program  and  all  that  work  is  sort 
of  for  naught. 

Ms.  Garvey.  The  new  planning  regs  should  get  at  that  issue.  It 
is  again  creating  a  level  playing  field  and  saying  there  must  be  mu- 
tual acceptEince  of  the  plan,  and  we  are  going  to  be  looking  at  that 
very,  very  carefully. 

The  Chair.  Good.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Borski.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  didn't  get  to  hear  all 
the  testimony  so  I  don't  really  have  any  questions.  I  will  just  make 
a  couple  of  brief  comments. 
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I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Linton  for  responding  to  my  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Peiia  about  the  Los  Angeles  transit  situation.  As  you  know, 
that  has  been  described  as  the  biggest  public  works  project  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  and  it  is  the  one  for  which  this  committee 
has  authorized  the  most  funds  in  the  history  of  this  committee,  so 
I  think  that  that  is  a  project  that  needs  to  be  monitored  very  close- 
ly. There  have  been  a  lot  of  probables  or  questions  that  have  been 
raised  in  the  past  about  that  and  I  appreciate  your  response  on 
that. 

And  also  I  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  your  positive  and  favor- 
able testimony  about  the  flexible  funding  provisions  of  the  ISTEA 
legislation,  because  I  have,  all  my  life,  believed  that  that  govern- 
ment was  best  which  was  closest  to  the  people,  and  for  too  long  we 
have  had  this  attitude  about  the  Federal  Government  being  better 
or  bigger  or  more  powerful  and  dominating  decisions.  And  to  give 
the  State  and  local  officials,  at  least  listen  to  their  voice  in  regard 
to  these  projects,  both  highway  and  transit  projects,  I  think,  is  very 
good. 

So  I  appreciate  your  testimony  here  today. 

Mr.  Linton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  just  thought  one  other  thought  and  this  is  for  both  of  you. 
Clean  Air  Act  and  ISTEA.  What  problems  have  developed  relative 
to  the  two  acts;  and  maybe  just  relating  to  the  MPOs,  the  experi- 
ence that  you  have  had  in  dealing  with  competing  demands  of  the 
Clean  Air  and  ISTEA?  Maybe  open  that  up  to  both  of  you. 

Mr.  Linton.  I  will  just  say  that  we  have,  through  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  ISTEA,  two  significant  pieces  of  legislation  that  have  im- 
pacted tremendously  on  the  MPOs. 

I  think  one  of  the  difficulties  occurring  right  now  is  new  model- 
ing techniques  that  are  required,  new  training  that  is  required  to 
bring  the  MPOs  up  to  standards  so  that  they  can  accommodate  in 
their  decision-making  process  how  to  incorporate  both  of  those  acts. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  will  be  trying  to  assist  with 
through  our  own  technical  assistance,  through  training  and  re- 
search programs  that  we  are  putting  in  place  to  help  them  with 
modeling  tools  that  will  allow  them  to  incorporate  the  Clean  Air 
Act  as  well  as  ISTEA  in  their  decision-making. 

But  that  is  also,  I  think,  one  of  the  impediments  that  is  occur- 
ring, is  making  it  difficult  for  the  flexing  to  take  place  at  the  rate 
some  of  us  would  like  it  to  take  place,  because  those  technical 
changes  as  well  as  the  educational  changes  need  to  take  place  in 
response  to  those  two  acts. 

Ms.  Garvey.  I  would  only  echo  we  feel  very  strongly  that  mobil- 
ity and  clean  air  are  not  mutually  exclusive  goals.  That  if  one 
views  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  the  stick,  if  you  will,  and  the  ISTEA 
as  the  carrot,  ISTEA  really  does  give  States  and  MPOs  the  flexibil- 
ity to  promote  some  programs  and  some  projects  that  do  foster 
clean  air. 

I  think  Mr.  Linton  is  absolutely  correct,  one  role  we  need  to  play 
is  to  help  MPOs  and  States  sort  out  what  is  real,  what  really  does 
work,  provide  the  kind  of  data  that  is  necessary,  provide  the  kind 
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of  modeling  that  is  necessary  so  we  can  really  all  make  some  intel- 
ligent transportation  decisions  that  foster  those  clean  air  goals. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  So  the  problems  that  you  have,  then,  involved  with 
the  disappointing  can  be  corrected  with  better  training? 

Ms.  Garvey.  We  certainly  hope  so  and  we  certainly  expect  that 
to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  I  would  like  to  follow  up  on  a  point  that  the  Chair- 
man raised  about  testimony  that  we  will  hear  later,  and  in  the 
written  testimony  that  was  submitted  by  NACO.  It  is  somewhat 
disturbing  to  me  what  Mr.  Andy  Warren  has  said  in  his  statement, 
and  I  want  to  ask  for  a  specific  response,  if  you  would.  I  think 
Chairman  Mineta  started  this  question  and  then  took  off  in  a  gen- 
eral vein. 

The  testimony  we  will  hear  will  say  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  re- 
tains full  authority  over  project  decisions;  projects  that  are  not  on 
the  TIP  have  been  funded  and  projects  on  the  TIP  have  not  been 
funded,  no  STP  funds  have  been  transferred;  and  SEPTA  has  not 
benefited  from  ISTEA. 

Would  you  comment  on  that,  please? 

Mr.  Linton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  most  recently  that  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  that  there  has  been  a  commitment  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  allocate,  I  think,  $50  million 
towards  flexing  on  an  annual  basis. 

But,  also,  we  do  have  in  place  a  process  for  certification  of  their 
State  plan  which  suggests  that  projects  that  once  they  are  put  in 
the  MPO  process  should,  generally  be  included  in  the  TIP  from  the 
States. 

I  understand  what  happens  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  serving 
there  for  11  years,  that  very  often  through  the  budget  process  legis- 
lators can,  in  fact,  include  in  their  capital  projects,  capital  budget 
bill,  projects  that  were  not  in  the  TIPs.  But  we  have  the  authority 
and  the  ability  at  the  DOT  to  say  that  those  projects  that  we  fund 
should  be  projects  that  come  through  the  TIPs;  they  have  come 
through  the  MPO  process.  And  we  have  the  ability  to  do  that. 

So  I  think  that  some  of  what  has  happened  historically  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  other  States  quite  frankly,  there  may  be  some  con- 
tinuation of  that  until  people  understand  how  the  game  has 
changed;  that  there  is  a  certification  process,  there  is  a  TIP  process 
and  we  at  the  Federal  Government  will  operate  under  those  guide- 
lines. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Ms.  Garvey,  do  you  care  to  comment? 

Ms.  Garvey.  Just  a  brief  comment,  and  that  is  that  the  new 
planning  regulations  will  not  allow  that.  It  absolutely  must  be  in- 
cluded. 

My  own  personal  experience,  when  a  project  moved  ahead  that 
had  not  been  originally  part  of  a  TIP,  it  was  substituted,  and  was 
often  done  with  the  State's  own  dollEirs  as  opposed  to  the  Federal 
dollars,  but  the  financial  constraints  called  for  under  ISTEA  really 
will  not  allow  that  to  happen. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Okay.  Are  there  farther  questions  of  this  panel? 

If  not,  let  me  thank  you  each  very,  very  much  for  your  testimony 
today.  We  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  you. 

Ms.  Garvey.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Linton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  We  will  stand  in  a  brief  one-minute  recess  before  the 
next  panel  starts. 

[Brief  Recess.] 

Mr.  BORSKI.  We  would  like  to  welcome  our  second  witness,  Mr. 
Allen  Li,  Associate  Director  for  Transportation  Issues  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

Will  you  please  raise  your  right  hands,  please. 

[Witnesses  sworn.] 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Li,  you  may  proceed. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ALLEN  LI,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  TRANSPOR- 
TATION ISSUES,  RESOURCES,  COMMUNITY,  AND  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  DIVISION,  U.S.  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OF- 
FICE, ACCOMPANIED  BY  MS.  GARY  JONES  AND  JOSEPH 
CHRISTOFF 

Mr.  Ll.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  aspects  of 
ISTEA's  implementation.  In  the  interest  of  time,  I  will  summarize 
our  statement.  I  request  that  our  full  statement  be  included  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Ll.  Allow  me  to  introduce  my  colleagues.  At  my  right,  Ms. 
Gary  Jones;  on  my  left,  Mr.  Joe  Christoff.  They  lead  GAO's  reviews 
in  surface  transportation  infrastructure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you,  Ms.  Garvey  and  Mr.  Linton  have  covered 
much  of  the  background  of  ISTEA  so  I  will  move  directly  to  our 
four  issues.  They  are:  One,  recent  use  of  funding  flexibility;  two, 
the  effectiveness  of  transportation  control  measures,  or  TCMs; 
three,  the  adequacy  of  analytical  tools;  and,  four,  the  complex  envi- 
ronment in  which  transportation  investment  decisions  are  made. 

Turning  first  to  funding  flexibility.  Our  work  indicates  that  there 
has  been  little  initial  use  of  funding  flexibility  under  ISTEA.  As  the 
report  we  released  yesterday  shows,  in  fiscal  year  1992,  less  than 
3  percent  of  about  $11  biUion  in  flexible  highway  funds  were  used 
to  finance  mass  transit  and  nontraditional  projects.  That  trend  con- 
tinued in  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1993. 

Over  the  same  period,  no  section  9  mass  transit  capital  funds 
were  used  to  finance  highway  projects.  However,  about  3  percent 
of  these  funds  financed  nontraditional  projects  such  as  busways. 

There  are  a  variety  of  factors  influencing  the  situation.  On  the 
plus  side.  State  and  local  concerns  regarding  congestion  and  air 
quality  have  encouraged  the  use  of  flexible  funding.  In  fact,  the 
majority  of  transfers  have  occurred  within  the  congestion  mitiga- 
tion and  air  quality  improvement  program,  also  known  as  CMAQ, 
which  is  a  program  designed  to  address  air  quality  problems. 

In  particular,  urban  areas  experiencing  severe  congestion  and  air 
quality  problems,  such  as  the  northeastern  states,  have  used 
CMAQ  funds  flexibly.  We  found  that  in  many  cases  nonattainment 
areas  finance  mass  transit  and  other  TCMs  as  they  develop  strate- 
gies for  complying  with  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  barriers  inhibit  the  use  of  flexi- 
ble funding.  Most  States  limit  the  use  of  State  fuel  tax  revenues 
to  highways  and  bridge  use  only.  Also,  highway  and  mass  transit 
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infrastructure  needs  continue  to  outstrip  available  resources.  In 
several  States  officials  told  us  that  although  ISTEA  funds  could  be 
used  flexibly,  it  was  not  likely  that  highway  funds  would  be  used 
to  finance  mass  transit  projects.  This  is  due  to  the  tremendous 
backlog  of  highway  needs. 

Finally,  four  of  five  States  told  us  that  they  have  had  little  in- 
volvement with  mass  transit  programs  and  that  it  will  take  time 
to  consider  other  modes. 

Turning  now  to  our  second  point,  on  the  effectiveness  of  TCMs. 
As  a  result  of  ISTEA  and  the  Clean  Air  Act,  States  and  MPOs  are 
placing  a  stronger  emphasis  on  using  TCMs  to  improve  air  quality. 
TCMs  are  designed  to  reduce  transportation-related  emissions  and, 
thereby,  improve  air  quality.  An  example  of  a  TCM  is  a  feeder  bus 
service  whose  goal  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  trips  and  vehicle 
miles  traveled  using  single  occupant  vehicles.  We  found  that  MPOs 
do  not  have  adequate  information  on  TCM  effectiveness.  Con- 
sequently, they  cannot  predict  the  TCM's  contribution  to  air  qual- 
ity. 

Current  evidence  on  the  effectiveness  of  TCMs  is  outdated  and 
relies  on  models  that  may  not  accurately  measure  the  effects  of 
TCMs  on  commuters'  behavior.  Better  information,  and  we  heard 
that  earlier,  will  help  MPOs  identify  any  gaps  in  meeting  air  qual- 
ity goals.  It  will  also  assist  them  in  choosing  among  traditional 
TCMs  and,  if  needed,  promote  the  use  of  market-based  measures 
such  as  higher  gas  taxes  or  congestion  pricing. 

Although  market-based  measures  are  considered  more  effective 
in  reducing  emissions,  such  measures  would  visibly  add  to  the  cost 
of  driving.  Therefore,  their  implementation  would  probably  face 
strong  public  resistance. 

My  third  point.  Besides  needing  more  information  on  TCMs, 
States  and  MPOs  also  need  better  data  and  anal5^ical  tools  to 
make  overall  transportation  investment  decisions.  Ms.  Garvey  re- 
ferred to  this  problem. 

While  ISTEA  encourages  a  total  systems  approach  to  transpor- 
tation decision-making,  the  state-of-the-art  in  comparing  transpor- 
tation alternatives  is  not  well  advanced.  DOT  development  of  a 
framework  of  cross-modal  factors  would  help  decision-makers  iden- 
tify the  right  mix  of  projects  to  address  transportation  problems. 
This  would  include  common  measures  of  how  highway  and  mass 
transit  projects  meet  mobility,  environmental  quality,  safety,  cost 
effectiveness,  social  and  economic  objectives. 

Some  jurisdictions  are  developing  such  measures  to  help  make 
trade-offs.  The  San  Francisco  Bay  area  has  developed  a  planning 
process  that  subjectively  scores  highway  and  transit  projects  in 
areas  such  as  user  benefits,  regional  priorities  £ind  air  quality 
goals. 

In  addition,  most  travel  demand  models,  which  were  originally 
developed  some  20  to  30  years  ago,  are  now  ill  suited  for  assessing 
the  impacts  of  transportation  projects  on  air  quality.  In  recognition 
of  the  problem,  DOT  initiated  a  program  in  fiscal  year  1992  to  im- 
prove such  models.  As  DOT  develops  this  program,  it  can  help  en- 
sure successful  implementation  by  establishing  measurable  goals 
and  objectives  and  working  with  States  and  MPOs  to  target  the 
program  to  their  needs. 
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My  final  point.  States  and  MPOs  must  deal  not  only  with  the 
lack  of  analytical  tools  but  must  make  decisions  in  a  very  challeng- 
ing and  complex  environment  as  well.  To  no  one's  surprise,  Ameri- 
cans continue  to  rely  heavily  on  their  automobiles  for  their  trans- 
portation needs.  Mr.  Inhofe  alluded  to  this  issue. 

For  example,  more  commuters  opt  for  driving  alone  to  work  over 
all  other  transport  modes.  Census  data  show  in  1990,  73  percent 
of  the  work  force  drove  alone  to  work.  This  is  up  from  64  percent 
in  1980.  Also,  despite  growth  in  the  work  force,  use  of  mass  transit 
and  carpools  declined  in  absolute  and  relative  terms.  For  instance, 
carpool  use  declined  from  20  percent  in  1980  to  13  percent  of  the 
work  force  in  1990. 

The  complex  environment  is  also  evident  in  attempts  by  MPOs, 
States  and  local  jurisdictions  to  balance  divergent  interests,  such 
as  suburban  and  rural  highway  needs  and  urban  transit  needs. 
The  growing  dispersion  of  urban  populations  and  businesses  mov- 
ing from  the  central  city  makes  mass  transit  and  carpool  arrange- 
ments less  viable  in  sprawling  low-density  suburban  developments. 

In  the  Chicago  region,  for  example,  population  grew  by  4.1  per- 
cent from  1970  to  1990,  while  residential  land  consumption  in- 
creased by  46  percent.  As  a  result,  more  people  are  commuting 
from  suburb  to  suburb  rather  than  to  the  central  business  district. 
On  the  other  hand,  central  cities  will  continue  to  rely  on  mass 
transit  to  meet  their  transportation  needs. 

While  these  are  not  the  only  factors  facing  MPOs,  States  and 
local  jurisdictions,  they  are  illustrative  of  what  challenges  lie 
ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  prepared  statement.  My  team 
and  I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  or  any 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  may  have  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  We  will,  but  we  are  called  to  the  Floor,  so  let  me 
stand  in  brief  recess  and  we  will  come  back  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Ll.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you. 

[Brief  Recess.] 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Li,  sorry  for  the  disruption. 

Mr.  Ll.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Your  testimony  discussed  several  factors  that  influ- 
enced funding  flexibility  decisions.  Are  you  aware  of  any  Federal 
statutory  or  regulatory  provision  that  may  discourage  the  use  of 
flexible  funding  provisions  or  that  may  create  a  bias  in  the  deci- 
sion-making process? 

Mr.  Ll.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  such  impedi- 
ments or  restrictions.  However,  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  restrictions  that  limit  the  transferability  of  funds  from  mass 
transit  to  the  highway  account. 

For  example,  there  is  a  restriction  regarding  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  having  to  determine  that  the  funds  are  not  needed 
to  meet  investment  requirements  of  the  ADA.  But  that  is  some- 
thing that,  obviously,  within  ISTEA,  was  created  to  fulfill  that  par- 
ticular requirement. 

Other  than  that,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  restrictions. 
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Mr.  BORSKI.  You  discuss  in  your  testimony  the  effectiveness  of 
transportation  control  measures  and  the  fact  we  do  not  have  good 
data  on  how  effective  these  TCMs  are  in  improving  air  quality. 

I  note  in  your  report  on  transit  benefits,  that  when  Federal  em- 
ployees who  drive  to  work  were  offered  a  $21  per  month  transit 
benefit,  10  percent  of  them  switched  to  transit;  and  if  a  $60  per 
month  transit  benefit  were  offered  your  data  shows  that  20  percent 
of  drivers  would  switch  to  transit. 

Do  you  think  transit  subsidies,  combined  with  improving  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  transit  service  available,  could  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  improving  air  quality? 

Mr.  Ll.  I  would  like  for  Mr.  Christoff  to  answer  that.  He  led  our 
work  in  that  area. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Christoff. 

Mr.  Christoff.  I  think,  as  we  said  in  our  report  on  TCMs,  mass 
transit  checks  are  one  part  of  many  TCMs  that  MPOs  are  going  to 
be  putting  together.  And  if  taken  as  a  package,  mass  transit 
checks,  plus  many  of  the  other  TCMs  that  are  in  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  can  have  not  only  some  effect  on  reducing  emissions, 
but  they  also  reach  other  important  goals,  such  as  reducing  conges- 
tion in  trying  to  deal  with  energy  conservation  issues. 

So  I  think  taken  as  a  package,  TCMs  can  have  some  effect  on 
reducing  emissions.  We  also  note  in  our  report  that  if  MPOs  want 
to  go  beyond  the  5  percent  emission  reductions  that  they  are  sa3dng 
they  will  get  from  traditional  TCMs,  they  will  certainly  have  to  go 
towards  what  we  term  market-based  measures. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Do  you  want  to  elaborate  a  little  on  market-based 
measures? 

Mr.  Christoff.  Certainly.  Market-based  measures,  congestion 
pricing,  gasoline  taxes,  those  types  of  initiatives  that  in  our  survey 
of  major  metropolitan  areas  over  half  of  the  100  MPOs  said  they 
have  to  have  more  than  a  6  percent  emission  reduction  in  order  to 
reach  attainment. 

So  the  traditional  TCMs  may  give  them  that  5  percent,  but  to  go 
beyond  that  they  will  have  to  begin  considering  these  market-based 
measures. 

Mr.  Ll.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  recognize  the  fact  that  these  are  pain- 
ful decisions  that  are  going  to  be  made  because  they  impact  the 
driver's  pocketbook.  We  are  talking  about  a  possibility  of  increasing 
gasoline,  $2  per  gallon;  increasing  the  cost  of  using  a  highway. 
However,  as  we  try  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
there  are  several  things  that  are  going  to  have  to  be  considered. 
We  will  have  to  make  those  hard  decisions. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  You  noted  in  your  testimony  that  when  you  rec- 
ommended to  DOT  in  1992  that  it  develop  common  measures  for 
comparing  highway  and  transit  projects,  DOT  rejected  your  advice. 
Have  you  seen  any  indication  under  the  new  Administration  that 
DOT  is  more  receptive  to  your  recommendations? 

Mr.  Ll.  Yes,  and  that  is  a  very  interesting  question,  because  we 
just  had  a  conversation  just  a  few  minutes  ago  and  I  would  like  for 
Ms.  Jones  to  answer  that  question. 
Mr.  BORSKI.  Ms.  Jones. 

Ms.  Jones.  Yes,  Mr.  Borski,  we  have  seen  some  change.  When 
DOT  first  responded  to  our  recommendation,  I  believe  they  felt  we 
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were  being  too  prescriptive  and  what  we  were  tr5dng  to  do  was  talk 
about  a  generic  analytic  framework  that  States  and  localities  could 
then  take  and  use  their  own  values  and  what  they  need  for  their 
own  local  issues. 

In  speaking  with  Jane  Garvey  prior  to  the  hearing,  she  raised 
with  us  the  issue  of  common  measures  and  wanted  us  to  call  her, 
come  over  and  discuss  it  with  her  because  she  felt  it  was  an  excel- 
lent idea  and  something  they  would  like  to  pursue. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  On  page  9  of  your  testimony  you  said  that  $13.5  bil- 
lion out  of  a  total  of  $19.3  billion  in  total  State  fuel  taxes  are  not 
available  for  mass  transit  purposes.  What  are  the  matching  reve- 
nue sources  that  States  and  localities  use  to  raise  the  matching 
funds  if  these  funds  are  not  available  to  them. 

Mr.  Li.  Ms.  Jones. 

Ms.  Jones.  Basically,  what  we  understand  is  that  the  States  look 
to  the  local  level.  If  they  want  to  use  matching  funds  for  transit 
projects,  the  local  governments  are  using  their  own  sales  tax.  And 
what  we  were  told  is  that  it  has  been  very  difficult  in  this  economy 
to  institute  new  local  taxes  to  support  these  kinds  of  projects. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  I  am  sorry,  in  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  I  believe 
it  is  against  the  Constitution  to  use  fuel  tax  for  anything  other 
than  highway  projects. 

Ms.  Jones.  Correct. 

Mr.  BoRSKi,  Could  the  Philadelphia  region  put  in  a  local  tax  for 
non-highway  purposes? 

Ms.  Jones.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  could  you  repeat  that? 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Yes.  If  the  State  constitution  does  not  allow  use  of 
fuel  tax  for  anything  other  than  highway,  can  a  local  tax  be  used 
for  other  purposes? 

Ms.  Jones.  My  understanding  is  a  local  tax  could  be,  because 
what  the  State  rule  is  talking  about  is  the  State  fuel  tax.  There  are 
some  instances,  I  believe  in  other  States,  where  the  local  entities 
have  their  own  tax  on  fuel. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

There  being  no  further  questions  for  the  panel,  we  thank  you 
very  much  for  your  help. 

Mr.  Ll.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  We  would  like  to  welcome  our  third  witness,  the 
Honorable  Andrew  L.  Warren,  Chair,  Board  of  Commissioners, 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Warren  represents  the  National 
Association  of  Counties. 

Please  raise  your  right  hand. 

[Witness  sworn.] 

Mr.  BoRSKi.  Welcome. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ANDREW  L.  WARREN,  CHAIR,  BUCKS  COUNTY, 
BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS,  REPRESENTING  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTIES,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
ROBERT  FOGEL,  NACO  STAFF 

Mr.  Warren.  Thank  you,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here.  Just 
a  couple  of  comments  on  introduction,  having  heard  some  of  the 
other  statements  from  your  colleagues. 

I  think  probably  all  of  us  have  experienced  a  good  idea  that  once 
instituted,  and  then  looking  back  and  reflecting  after  two  years 
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that  the  idea  isn't  so  good  and  should  be  scrapped.  Well,  that  is  not 
the  case,  in  my  opinion,  with  ISTEA.  I  think  that  after  two  years 
that  ISTEA  still  is  a  very  good  idea,  and  I  think  what  is  needed 
to  make  it  work  is  exactly  what  you  are  doing.  Frankly,  it  does 
need  monitoring,  it  does  need  prodding,  and  it  does  need  this  proc- 
ess of  benchmark  checks.  So  I  commend  you  for  that,  and  it  can 
work. 

And  just  as  a  direct  answer  to  one  of  Mr.  Mineta's  comments,  I 
don't  think  it  is  quite  yet  time  for  the  Federal  Government  to  inter- 
vene with  the  MPO  process.  I  am  very  encouraged,  however,  by  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  is  aware  that  there  may  be  a 
time  when  it  is  necessary.  It  probably  is  not  quite  yet,  but  it  is 
good  to  consider  a  number  of  issues. 

I  am  here  today  because,  frankly,  I  believe  this  process  is  needed, 
is  necessary  and  NACO,  the  National  Association  of  Counties,  as 
you  are  aware,  was  very  involved  with  the  creation  of  the  ISTEA 
legislation  and  we  support  it  in  its  creation  and  we  continue  to  sup- 
port it. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  very  quickly  is  just  make  three  points, 
perhaps.  One  would  be  to  speak  of  how  ISTEA  is  being  imple- 
mented in  my  own  area  in  the  Delaware  Valley.  And  then,  two, 
speak  to  the  flexibility  where  it  may  be  working,  as  we  have  heard 
from  around  the  country  from  some  members  of  the  Transportation 
Committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Counties.  In  preparation 
for  our  testimony  today,  we  called  various  of  my  committee  mem- 
bers to  get  their  reaction  of  how  ISTEA  is  working  in  Kansas,  in 
Mississippi,  in  Wisconsin,  etc. 

And  I  would  conclude  with  just  a  very  brief  discussion,  a  summa- 
tion, of  a  recent  meeting  we  had  with  Secretary  Pena  and  two  rec- 
ommendations that  NACO  has  made  to  the  Secretary. 

You  are  aware  counties  are  very  interested  in  this  issue  because, 
frankly,  43  percent  of  all  the  roads  in  the  United  States  are  main- 
tained and  operated  by  county  governments;  45  percent  of  all  the 
bridges  in  the  United  States  are  maintained,  operated  and  repaired 
by  county  governments;  and  one-third  of  all  the  transit  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  maintained  and  operated  by  county  governments. 

There  has  been  a  bit  of  talk  today  about  the  MPOs,  how  they 
work  and  what  they  are.  In  the  Delaware  Valley,  the  suburban 
Philadelphia  area,  our  MPO  is  made  up  of  four  Pennsylvania  coun- 
ties, four  New  Jersey  counties,  two  cities  in  Pennsylvania,  and  two 
cities  in  New  Jersey,  plus  a  representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  from  Pennsylvania,  a  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  a  representative  of  the  Governor's  office. 

Mr.  Warren.  Each  of  those  units  have  one  vote.  So,  therefore, 
the  State  in  the  way  our  MPO  is  designed  does  have  a  veto  power 
should  the  three  entities  get  together  and  use  it.  And,  in  fact,  they 
do. 

Now  that  is  a  concern  with  the  structure,  the  setup,  of  the  Dela- 
ware Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission  that  may  need  to  be 
looked  to;  and,  in  fact,  it  has  created  some  difficulty  in  the  recent 
past.  We  have  experienced  some  concerns  where  the  orderly  proc- 
ess of  how  a  project  gets  put  on  the  list  of  projects  has  been  cir- 
cumvented. There  are  projects  that  are  on  the  list  that  are  not 
funded. 
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There  have  been  occasions  where  a  project  can  be,  as  I  say,  cir- 
cumvented— the  project  can  be  placed  in  the  plan  and  be  funded. 
ISTEA  has  not  in  and  of  itself  changed  that  process  as  of  yet.  That 
is  something  I  think  that  we  in  Delaware  Valley  need  to  continue 
to  work  with. 

However,  I  think  that  it  can  be  helped  by  one  of  the  comments 
that  I  will  make  in  conclusion.  The  inclusion  in  ISTEA  of  special 
interest  groups  has  put  an  interesting  twist  to  the  process.  In  some 
cases,  the  orderly  planning  process  of  transportation  can  be  halted 
with  the  special  interest  groups  that  want  to  convert  bridges  to 
bike  paths,  for  example,  with  the  funding  that  comes  from  that. 
SEPTA,  the  Southeastern  Transportation  Committee,  and  I 
wouldn't  get  too  much  into  that  although  I  am  a  member  of  the 
SEPTA  board.  Mr.  Gambaccini  is  scheduled  to  testify  before  your 
committee  next  Tuesday.  I  am  sure  he  is  far  more  eloquent  than 
I  to  talk  about  the  specifics  of  SEPTA. 

But  SEPTA  has  not  really  seen  the  benefit  of  the  flexible  funding 
that  we  had  hoped  for  as  yet.  And  as  I  say,  Mr.  Gambaccini,  I  am 
sure,  will  highlight  those  points. 

From  throughout  the  country,  the  ISTEA  implementation  varies, 
dependent  upon  the  MPOs,  frankly.  I  will  just  highlight  a  couple 
of  areas.  In  Milwaukee  County  in  Wisconsin,  the  first  year  of 
ISTEA,  the  State  government  did  some  muscle  flexing  and,  frankly, 
took  a  dominant  role  saying  that  the  local  MPO  didii't  have  their 
list  of  projects  together. 

The  second  year,  the  State  tried  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  the 
MPOs  did  have  the  projects;  and  they  are  using  the  flexibility  pro- 
visions of  ISTEA  and  putting  additional  funds  into  transit.  The 
State  Department  of  Transportation  objected  to  this  action,  but  the 
MPO,  in  fact,  has  prevailed.  They  have  asked  for  a  face-to-face 
meeting  with  the  Department  of  Transportation  concerning 
CENAQ  funding,  with  the  results  that  the  MPO  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  will  now  evaluate  projects  jointly. 

And  that  is  an  example  of  how  the  process  did  work  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Jefferson  County,  Alabama,  which  is  Birmingham  for  the  most 
part,  believes  that  it  is  being  well  represented  by  having  nine 
members  on  the  MPO.  They  are  the  major  population  center  and 
they,  in  fact,  have  fair  representation. 

Transition  to  the  requirements  of  ISTEA  is  attributed  to  the  tri- 
pling of  money  coming  into  that  urban  area.  The  MPO  is  using  the 
flexibility  provisions  of  ISTEA  by  using  STP  money  for  transit.  So, 
again,  in  Alabama  the  system  is  working. 

In  the  neighboring  State  of  Mississippi,  we  get  a  different  indica- 
tion from  our  commissioners  there.  With  a  population  of  257,000, 
Hines  County  is  the  largest  jurisdiction  in  Central  Mississippi 
Planning  Development  District. 

However,  while  they  have  63  percent  of  the  population,  Hines 
County  only  has  25  percent  of  the  seats  on  the  MPO.  And  this  situ- 
ation is  being  challenged  currently. 

The  flexibility  provisions  have  not  been  utilized  with  the  result 
that  the  City  of  Jackson's  transit  system  has  not  received  addi- 
tional funds.  From  what  we  are  told,  the  State  plays  a  rather  domi- 
nant role. 
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Pinellas  County,  Florida,  has  a  concern  with  some  of  the  issues 
that  have  been  spoken  to  here,  and  that  is  the  proposed  guidelines 
are  what  the  Pinellas  County  people  are  working  under  now.  They 
are  very  concerned  that  when  the  final  guidelines  that  Mr.  Linton 
spoke  of  are  put  into  effect  in  January,  that  in  fact  what  they 
thought  they  had  been  working  under  may  be  different  than  what, 
in  fact,  comes  out.  That  is  a  concern  from  that  area  of  the  country. 

Johnson  County,  Kansas,  an  MPO  very  similar  to  ours  in  the 
Delaware  Valley.  It  is  two  States,  Missouri  and  Kansas,  and  the 
MPO  process  is  working  in  that  area.  They  did  have  a  concern 
where  a  major  problem  had  to  be  overcome  with  the  two  States 
when,  philosophically,  Missouri  wanted  to  put  in  a  major  highway 
where  it  was  going  to  impact  negatively  on  Kansas.  In  fact,  they 
have  worked  it  out.  And  they  have  both  avoided  adding  to  the  re- 
gion's clean  air  problems,  and  taking  away  msmy  of  the  funds  from 
projects  deemed  higher  priority  by  the  MPO. 

So  there  is  an  example  of  where  it  is  working.  We  can  now  go 
to  Louisiana.  The  State  is  a  member  of  the  MPO,  and  they  are  a 
relative  equal  partner. 

A  final  example  that  I  would  use  would  be  from  Oakland  County, 
Michigan.  And  the  essence  of  their  concern  was  that  again,  after 
the  State  initially  trying  to  strong-arm  the  local  government  the 
process  is  working.  Finally,  Oakland  County  has  indicated  that  its 
main  concern  about  ISTEA  is  that  it  doesn't  turn  into  a  mechanism 
which  will  hinder  development  because  of  over  emphasis  on  the 
Clean  Air  Act  in  the  counties  whose  populations  have  an  economic 
base  that  is  expanding. 

And  that  may  speak  to  something  that  perhaps  Mr,  Baker  had 
mentioned  earlier  about  getting  too  rule-regulated,  where  we  are 
going  to  have  specific  regulations  on  the  numbers  of  ground  up 
tires,  and  that  type  thing. 

We  in  the  Delaware  Valley,  are  very  concerned  about  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  how  it  may  negatively  impact  upon  the  orderly  process 
that  would  go  forward. 

And  my  final  comments  would  speak  to  a  major  area  of  which 
the  National  Association  of  Counties  is  concerned.  As  you  are  prob- 
ably aware,  many  of  our  counties  are  rural  areas.  And  it  is  in  the 
rural  areas  that  there  is  some  concern  that  the  rural  counties  need 
some  voice,  some  mechanism,  which  is  yet  not  really  clearly  defined 
as  to  how  they  get  their  voice  heard  concerning  ISTEA. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  we  along  with  several  other  local  and 
State  government  officials,  recently  met  with  Secretary  Pena  and 
outlined  some  of  our  problems  and  concerns. 

A  number  of  the  State  associations,  including  those  in  New  York, 
New  Mexico,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Florida,  California,  Pennsylvania, 
have  reported  problems  with  State  department  of  transportations. 
The  departments  of  transportations  are  not  providing  counties  with 
information  on  ISTEA,  funding,  and/or  not  including  them  in 
project  selections. 

What  we  have  recommended,  we  being  NACO,  to  Secretary  Pena 
and  his  staff  was  that  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  must 
follow  up  on  the  concerns  and  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
must  monitor  closely  the  implementation  of  regulations  in  non-met- 
ropolitan areas.  Counties  must  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  go  to 
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FHA  when  States  are  not  following  the  intent  of  the  law  and  the 
requirements  of  the  regulations. 

And  I  would  urge  that  this  committee  also  reinforce  this  rec- 
ommendation. 

And  our  second  concern  expressed  to  USDOT  was  that  USDOT 
does  not  know  where  Federal  funds  go  once  they  are  apportioned 
to  the  States.  And  we  believe  that,  under  the  old  law,  NACO  was 
never  able  to  find  out  how  much  urban  or  secondary  system  money 
was  spent  on  State,  county,  or  city  roads  on  a  State-by-State  basis. 

We  did  not  know  how  Federal  bridge  money  was  being  distrib- 
uted among  the  different  levels  of  government.  And  this  really  has 
not  changed  under  ISTEA.  There  is  still  no  national  statistics  on 
where  much  of  the  Federal  surface  transportation  money  goes  once 
it  gets  into  a  State. 

This  is  particularly  a  problem  where  the  State  Department  of 
Transportation  has  some  discretionary  authority  over  the  funds, 
such  as  in  urbanized  areas  under  200,000,  non-metropolitan  areas, 
and  the  Federal  bridge  program. 

We  need  to  know  this  information  on  a  State-by-State  basis,  and 
I  would  assume  that  Congress  and  this  subcommittee  would  also 
think  that  information  is  valuable.  And  I  would  urge  you  to  either 
demand  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  collect  the 
data  or  write  the  requirement  into  the  law  that  there  at  least  be 
an  annual  accounting  so  we  know  how  much  money  got  into  the 
State,  and  once  it  got  there  what  was  done  with  it. 

Those  are,  very  briefly,  some  of  our  recommendations,  some  of 
our  experiences  from  counties  around  the  country.  And  I  would  be 
happy  to  answer  whatever  questions  that  I  could. 

With  me  is  Robert  Fogel,  who  is  from  the  NACO  staff. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Commissioner,  thank  you  very  much.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  by  your  testimony  which,  as  always,  goes  right  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter. 

You  have  a  reputation  in  the  Delaware  Valley  for  not  only  being 
an  expert  on  transportation  but  someone  who  is  a  straight  shooter, 
someone  who  gets  right  to  the  heart  of  the  matter;  and  you  did  so 
once  again. 

I  also  have  to  admit  that  I  am  concerned  about  your  testimony 
on  the  way  the  process  has  worked  in  our  area,  and  I  have  to  ask 
some  questions  about  it. 

First,  is  it  true  that  the  major  provisions  of  ISTEA  designed  to 
bring  local  government  officials  into  the  decision-making  process 
has  had  little  affect  in  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Warren.  In  my  opinion,  it  has.  In  as  far  as  DVRPC  is  con- 
cerned, the  State  still  has  an  overwhelming  influence.  And  in  my 
opinion — and,  frankly,  the  opinion  of  some  of  my  colleagues  from 
the  Delaware  Valley  with  whom  I  have  spoken  and  planning  direc- 
tors— the  process  really  hasn't  changed  much  as  far  as  the  absolute 
overpowering  influence  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Do  you  notice  particular  differences  with  Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  Oh,  absolutely.  New  Jersey  has  a  State  plan 
that  went  into  effect  to  a  few  years  ago  that  I  thought  made  great 
sense. 
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And,  again,  a  lot  of  this  is  just  particularly  the  way  that  the 
States  are  set  up.  But  yes,  there  is  a  very  real  difference. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Are  there  projects  that  are  not  on  the  tip  being 
funded  with  Federal  transportation  dollars? 

Mr.  Warren.  There  have  been.  And  that  is  somewhat  disconcert- 
ing. 

Now,  in  the  recent  past,  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  it 
has  been  possible.  There  were  a  couple  of  situations  where  a  par- 
ticular elected  official  would  want  a  railroad  station — I  mean — ^yes, 
a  train  station  on  a  particular  area  of  a  line,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
it  appeared  and  was  funded.  And  that  one  I  know  had  Federal  dol- 
lars. 

There  is  another  example  in  Bucks  County  where,  in  a  particular 
intersection,  a  State-elected  official  wanted  it  fixed  up;  and  it  ap- 
pears with  mostly  State  dollars.  I  am  not  positive  how  many  Fed- 
eral dollars  were  used.  But  that  process  has  been  done,  yes. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Are  you  encouraged  by  the  earlier  testimony  by  Dep- 
uty Administrator  Garvey  and  Federal  Transit  Administrator 
Linton  about  the  process? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  heard  them  say  that  that  process  would  be  dif- 
ferent now  and  when  the  regulations  come  out  that  will  be  impos- 
sible to  do.  And  that  was  most  encouraging. 

And  I  would  just  underscore  the  sooner  we  see  the  regulations, 
the  better.  Because  we  are  operating  now  on  what  we  think.  But 
that  was  encouraging  to  hear,  yes. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Is  the  MPO's  priority  list  being  followed  as  required 
by  ISTEA? 

Mr.  Warren.  In  law — is  the  list — ^the  12-year  plan,  I  guess  would 
be  the  word,  it  has  been  better,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  last  two 
years. 

And  I  think,  as  I  guess  it  was  Mr.  Linton  suggested,  it  is  a  re- 
training of  old  ideas. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  I  am  more  concerned  about  the  MPO  itself.  Do  you 
find  that  their  lists  are  not  being  followed?  Or  are  they  pretty 
much  in  sync  with  what  is  happening? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  am  on  the  Delaware  Valley  Regional  Planning 
Commission,  and  that  process  is  getting  better.  ISTEA  is  affecting 
that  process.  I  think  there  is  some  internal  issues  there  that  we 
need  to  speak  to  in  a  different  forum. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Let  me  ask  you:  Are  SEPTA  projects  top  regional 
priorities?  Is  there  support  on  the  DVRPC  board  for  using  STP 
fiinds  for  SEPTA  projects? 

Mr.  Warren.  Mr.  Gambaccini  can  probably  give  you  the  best  re- 
sults. I  support  it  for  sure. 

And  there  is  one  project  near  and  dear  to  me  to  get  some  trans- 
portation through  Bucks  County.  But  it  has  got  to  go  through  a 
neighboring  county.  They  don't  want  it.  We  have  got  that  kind  of 
parochialism. 

In  general,  however,  public  transit  does  have  a  high  priority,  at 
least  given  lip  service  in  the  MPO. 

One  of  your  colleagues,  I  have  forgotten  who,  mentioned  some- 
thing about  where  the  conflict  between  clean  air  and  ISTEA  comes 
into  being  and  is  there  any  concern. 
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There  is  a  grave  concern  on  my  part  about  that.  And  one  such 
example — first  of  all,  I  have  a  great  deal  more  faith  and  commend- 
ing about  ISTEA  than  I  do  about  the  Clean  Air  Act.  That,  again, 
would  probably  be  for  another  forum.  But  I  have  got  some  real 
problems  with  how  that  is  negatively  impacting  businesses  in  our 
county. 

But  what  we  have  got  when  these  two  statutes  come  into  issue 
is  what  we  have  in  an  area  in  Bucks  County  that  borders  1-95  and 
the  train  station.  And  1-95  is  going  to  be  closed  down  for  repairs. 

SEPTA  said  that  they  will  build  a  500-car  parking  lot  and  a  new 
station  to  get  500  cars  off  of  the  road.  The  county  said  that  we  will 
sell  the  land,  it  is  county  land.  We  will  give  it  to  SEPTA  virtually 
at  cut  rate.  The  local  government  said  that,  we  will  do  the  zoning. 
Aiid  everything  was  ready.  We  are  going  to  get  500  cars  off  the 
road,  clean  the  air  to  that  extent. 

As  ever3rthing  was  ready  to  be  finalized  when  someone  noticed 
that  there  were  ferns  on  the  property  and  determined  that  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  property  was  wetland.  And  because  it  is  wet- 
land, we  now  have  the  ferns  stopping  the  parking  lot.  So,  therefore, 
we  can't  clean  up  the  air  because  we  have  got  to  save  the  swamp. 
And  we  will  build  a  swamp  an3rwhere  else  in  Bucks  County,  if  you 
let  us. 

But  that  is  a  conflict  that  has  got  to  be  somehow  worked  out. 
From  here,  I  think. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Are  you  concerned  that  Pennsylvania's  policy  of  fully 
funding  NHS  and  interstate  maintenance  in  the  face  of  low  Federal 
obligation  ceilings  will  continue  to  produce  extremely  low  levels  of 
obligation  for  STP  and  CEMAQ,  which  will  result  in  reduced 
amounts  of  funds  available  for  transfer? 

And  what,  if  anything,  should  we  do  about  that? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  am  not  sure  I  really  understood  your  total  ques- 
tion. But  I  think  my  answer  would  be  if  we  ever  fund  to  the  level 
that  is  authorized  under  ISTEA,  that  will  go  a  long  way  to  keeping 
the  flexibility  flexible.  Because  I  think  we  will  find  as  the  gap  wid- 
ens between  what  is  appropriated  and  what  is  authorized,  that  the 
flexibility  becomes  far  more  rigid  and,  in  fact,  is  not  used. 

So  I  think  the  biggest  thing  would  be  to  fund  it  completely. 

Mr.  BoRSKi.  What  data  needs  that  are  in  the  allocation  of  ISTEA 
dollars  do  counties  have  that  are  not  currently  being  met  under 
U.S.  dot's  current  information  system? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  missed  the  first  part. 

Mr.  BoRSKi.  What  data  needs  do  counties  have  on  allocation  of 
ISTEA  dollars? 

Mr.  Warren.  Oh,  just  the  part  about  where — what  money  is 
given  to  a  State.  And  then  some — we  have  to,  every  year,  all  of  our 
departments  and  so  forth  in  the  county,  have  a — ^the  controller 
comes  in  and  sees  whether  you  have  spent  it  and  where  you  said 
you  were  going  to. 

That  process  would  really  be,  we  think,  very  helpful  if— for  exam- 
ple, as  a  local  MPO,  we  see  that  a  State,  for  example,  got  $2  mil- 
lion for  bridgework  but  at  the  end  of  the  year,  they  have  only  spent 
500,000  on  bridgework.  That  would  be  a  very  quick  real  answer  to 
say  why  and  where.  That  would  be  a  big  help,  we  believe. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Okay.  I  have  no  further  questions. 
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Any  questions  from  the  distinguished  Ranking  Member? 

At  this  time,  thank  you  very  much,  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Warren.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  We  would  like  to  welcome  our  final  witnesses  today, 
Mr.  Lester  P.  Lamm,  President,  Highway  Users  Federation;  Mr. 
Timothy  P.  L3mch,  Vice  President,  Legislative  Affairs,  American 
Truckers  Association;  Mr.  Henry  L.  Heck,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania  Constructors,  representing  the  American  Road 
and  Transportation  Builders  Association;  Mr.  James  D.  Waltze, 
Highway  Contractor,  Santa  Fe  Springs,  California;  and  Mr.  Mike 
Post,  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors. 

[Witnesses  sworn] 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lamm. 

TESTIMONY  OF  LESTER  P.  LAMM,  PRESIDENT,  fflGHWAY 
USERS  FEDERATION;  TIMOTHY  P.  LYNCH,  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
LEGISLATIVE  AFFAIRS,  AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, INC.;  HENRY  L.  HECK,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
ASSOCIATED  PENNSYLVANIA  CONSTRUCTORS,  ON  BEHALF 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  ROAD  AND  TRANSPORTATION  BUILDERS 
ASSOCIATION;  JAMES  D.  WALTZE,  HIGHWAY  CONTRACTOR, 
SANTA  FE  SPRINGS,  CA,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED 
GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA;  AND  MIKE  POST, 
SHIRLEY  CONTRACTING  CORP.,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  ASSOCI- 
ATED BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Mr.  Lamm.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Shuster.  Pleasure  to 
be  here  again.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  talk  from  our  stand- 
point about  what  is  working  and  what  is  not  working  on  flexibility. 
I  thank  you  in  particular  for  setting  up  this  highway  panel. 

When  ISTEA  was  passed,  our  members — in  fact  I  think  the  en- 
tire panel  will  share  this  idea — all  supported  the  concept  of  flexible 
funding.  And  it  was  our  hope  and  is  our  belief  still  that  the  in- 
creased flexibility  would  result  in  project  priorities  being  reviewed 
objectively  and  the  most  cost-effective  investments  coming  through 
the  system. 

I  will  be  brief,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  my  testimony,  I  will  just  touch 
on  items  that  weren't  covered  by  earlier  witnesses. 

Shortly  after  ISTEA  passed,  the  Highway  Users  Federation — 
and,  again,  some  of  the  other  members  of  our  panel  today — formed 
the  Coalition  for  Safe  and  Efficient  Transportation  to  help  work 
with  Metropolitan  Planning  Organizations  and  bring  local  rep- 
resentatives of  our  membership  to  meet  with  them. 

In  cooperation  with  Federal  Highway,  NACO  and  the  National 
Association  of  Regional  Councils,  we  have  held  19  seminars  in 
large  cities  across  the  country  this  year,  at  which  were  brought  to- 
gether local  business  leaders  and  the  Metropolitan  Planning  Orga- 
nization staffs.  A  list  of  the  cities  is  included. 

During  these  meetings,  we  heard  some  expressions  of  a  need  for 
more  stSf  resources  from  the  MPO  people  with  whom  we  worked. 
But  our  impression  was,  everywhere  we  visited  the  MPO,  members 
and  their  staff  were  working  hard  to  fulfill  the  new  greatly  ex- 
panded responsibilities  under  ISTEA. 
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We  also  included  in  the  seminars  State  DOT  and  Federal  high- 
way field  office  people.  And  it  was  clear  to  us  that  all  three  levels 
of  the  public  sector  were  really  tr3dng  to  make  ISTEA  provisions 
a  reality. 

We  are  going  to  continue  this  outreach  effort  because  it  is  our  be- 
lief that  the  public  officials  at  the  State  and  local  level  should  be 
able  to  hear  from  their  major  transportation  customers  as  they 
evaluate  alternate  proposals  for  transportation  funding  use. 

Also  given  the  interest  of  our  members  in  intermodal  transpor- 
tation and  urban  transportation  problems,  plus  the  fact  that  we 
represent  the  highway  users  who  pay  all  of  the  user  fees  into  both 
the  highway  £md  transit  trust  funds,  we  also  monitored,  since  the 
beginning,  the  intermodal  transfer  of  Federal  aid  funds. 

And  you  have  heard  testimony  about  the  numbers  of  dollars  that 
have  been  obligated  for  transit  projects  over  the  first  two  years. 

Let  me  point  out  from  the  vantage  point  of  someone  who  admin- 
istered the  first  14  years  of  the  18  years  that  Federal  aid  urban 
system  funds  were  available  for  transfer  to  project,  a  comparison 
between  the  ISTEA  activities  and  the  old  Federal  aid  urban  activi- 
ties. 

For  ISTEA,  you  have  heard  the  number  of  $680  million  over  the 
first  two  years  or  roughly  $340  million  a  year.  I  don't  think  any- 
one's brought  out  too  clearly  that  over  the  18  years  that  urban  sys- 
tem money  was  available  for  transit  transfer,  only  $278  million  or 
roughly  $15  million  per  year,  was  actually  transferred. 

If  you  look  at  the  transfer  before  and  after  ISTEA  against  that 
vantage  point,  I  think  you  would  see  that  the  level  of  funding 
transferability  right  now  is  tremendous  compared  to  earlier. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  too — some  of  the  other  witnesses  have 
mentioned  this — that  there  have  been  no  instances  yet  where  any 
State,  even  the  most  rural  State,  has  been  able  to  use  transit  funds 
for  highway  projects.  And  it  has  been  discussed  why  this  is  true. 

However,  we  should  point  out  that  our  members  supported  the 
flexibility  provisions  in  ISTEA,  largely  because  until  you  started 
looking  deeply  into  the  actual  language  of  ISTEA,  the  principle  was 
that  there  would  be  two-way  flexibility. 

And  if  the  committee  is  intending  to  look  at  places  where  legisla- 
tive changes  to  ISTEA  might  be  considered,  we  hope  that  you 
would  look  at  this  concept  of  a  level  plajdng  field. 

A  couple  of  other  issues  that  are  worth  mentioning,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. First,  it  has  been  brought  out  by  others  that  the  unmet  high- 
way needs  around  the  country — as  witnessed  by  the  latest  biennial 
report  by  DOT  on  the  status  of  the  Nation's  highway,  bridges,  and 
transit  systems — continue  to  be  totally  underfunded  even  at  ISTEA 
authorized  levels. 

The  second  point,  though — and  I  would  like  to  really  emphasize 
this — is  that  we  have  never  even  had  a  single  year's  worth  of 
ISTEA  authorized  levels  yet.  Even  though  1994  numbers  look  Hke 
they  might  be  better  and  a  little  bit  larger  than  they  have  been  in 
1992  and  1993,  it  is  clear  once  again,  in  the  highway  area  in  par- 
ticular, there  will  be  under  funding  relative  to  the  levels  authorized 
in  ISTEA. 
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This  has  also  been  true  for  the  first  three  years  of  the  transit 
program.  And  as  a  result  the  cash  balances  in  both  of  the  accounts 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  have  continued  to  grow. 

Again,  many  of  us  in  the  highway  community  supported  the 
flexibility  provisions  because  we  also  recognized  that  ISTEA's  ex- 
panded dollar  amount  would  make  flexibility  much  more  feasible. 
Without  the  extra  dollars,  flexibility  becomes  sort  of  a  cruel  zero 
sum  shell  game,  where  every  winning  project  leaves  a  load  of  de- 
serving but  delayed  competitors. 

This  may  be  the  one  basic  reason  for  the  slower  spending  rate 
in  some  large  urban  areas. 

Also,  again,  as  I  look  at  a  list  of  projects  which  you  will  find  be- 
hind my  testimony — ^by  the  way  it  is  a  different  September  30  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  summary  report  than  the  one  re- 
ferred to  by  Ms.  Garvey. 

But  if  you  look  at  the  summary  table,  which  I  have  included,  you 
will  notice  a  large  number  of  very  small  projects  in  which  I  don't 
see  any  real  apparent  link  to  improving  either  mobility  or  attaining 
air  quality. 

Some  projects  on  this  list  were  shown  as  providing  funding  for 
operating  subsidies  for  transit,  which  I  understand  is  not  a  permis- 
sible use  of  flexed  funds.  I  would  have  to  look  at  that  list.  And  I 
would  say  whether — I  would  have  to  ask  myself,  if  I  were  in  the 
local  level  government  area,  whether  I  would  even  find  compl3dng 
with  Federal  requirements  either  for  Federal  transit  administra- 
tion or  Federal  highway  would  be  worth  my  effort  for  an  $800  or 
$1200  project. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  that,  as  we  see  it,  the  ISTEA  fun- 
damental shifts  in  the  entire  surface  transportation  programs  and 
policies,  in  effect,  represent  an  entire  new  operating  activity  for  ev- 
eryone who  is  a  user  of  the  Federal  highway  and  transit  funds. 

And  in  the  case  of  where  we  are  now,  less  than  two  years  after 
passage  of  the  legislation,  it  has  been  well  brought  out,  some  of  the 
major  rules  aren't  out  yet.  Some  of  the  new  players  are  still  getting 
warmed  up  to  the  task  and  so  forth. 

We  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  committee,  the  Congress, 
gave  the  ISTEA  legislation  a  chance  to  work  before  you  really  con- 
template any  significant  changes. 

And,  in  fact,  I  would  like  to  urge  the  committee,  the  full  commit- 
tee, also  to  limit  early  changes  to  ISTEA  to  those  that  are  really 
representing  technical  corrections  that  are  long  overdue,  and  also 
the  required  actions  that  are  built  into  the  ISTEA  process  such  as 
the  national  highway  system  approval. 

I  think  the  first  couple  of  years  of  the  transportation  flexibility 
provisions  has  worked  very  well.  We  will  work  better  in  the  future 
as  both  DOT  administrators  have  mentioned,  and  I  wouldn't  see 
any  need  for  a  sense  of  panic  at  this  stage. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Lynch. 

Mr.  Lynch.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Shuster. 

I  am  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  American  Trucking  Associations, 
the  national  trade  association  for  the  trucking  industry. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  day,  I  will  start  off  with  a  variation  on  an 
old  ATA  theme.  If  you  ate  a  hot  dog  at  the  Vet,  a  truck  probably 
brought  it. 
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I  would  like  to  start  off  by  congratulating  the  subcommittee  for 
scheduling  these  hearings  on  the  implementation  of  the  flexible 
funding  and  planning  provisions  of  ISTEA  and  the  exercising  of  the 
new  responsibilities  for  Metropolitan  Planning  Organizations. 

Both  increased  flexibility  of  financial  planning  and  an  enhanced 
role  for  the  MPOs  are  certainly  two  of  the  most  critical  elements 
of  ISTEA.  The  trucking  industry  has  a  stake  in  both  of  these  provi- 
sions. 

Trucking  is  the  Nation's  largest  transport  mode.  We  have  gross 
revenues  equal  to  about  5  percent  of  the  Gross  Domestic  Product 
or  a  total  of  $278  billion  per  year.  Trucks  haul  77  percent  of  all 
manufactured  goods  and  transport  42  percent  of  total  tonnage 
shipped  by  all  modes,  or  2.7  billion  tons  of  freight  annually. 

Based  on  some  preliminary  projections  we  have  done,  we  antici- 
pate that  between  1991  and  the  year  2000,  domestic  freight  ton- 
nage will  increase  by  approximately  39  percent.  Between  now  and 
the  year  2000,  the  number  of  freight  trucks — and  that  would  be 
Class  6,  7  and  8 — needed  to  haul  this  freight  will  climb  7  percent 
to  3  million,  and  the  miles  these  vehicles  will  be  required  to  drive 
to  deliver  this  freight  will  increase  26  percent. 

Therefore,  we  feel  we  need  a  strong  Federal  program  to  ensure 
that  there  is  a  highway  system  to  provide  the  capacity  and 
connectivity  to  meet  increased  demand  safely  and  efficiently.  With- 
out such  a  system,  we  will  have  an  economic — ^we  will  have  our 
economy  constrained  and  lose  factories,  jobs,  and  economic 
strength. 

I  will  submit,  if  I  can,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  full  statement.  Let  me 
try  and  summarize  a  few  of  our  key  points. 

We  seek  a  unified  system.  In  order  for  our  industry  to  be  safe 
and  efficient  and  productive,  our  cities  must  be  vibrant,  social,  and 
economic  centers  within  which  goods,  people,  and  ideas  flow  freely. 

Just  as  important,  these  cities  must  be  linked  together  and 
bound  to  our  rural  and  suburban  areas  by  a  system  of  modem, 
well-maintained  roads,  highways,  and  bridges. 

We  hope  to  achieve  this  balance  through  Metropolitan  Planning 
Organizations  that  understand  the  importance  of  freight  transpor- 
tation through  their  local  and  interstate  markets. 

There  are  four  key  points  that  we  will  emphasize  and  have  pro- 
vided additional  information  in  our  written  testimony.  That  would 
be  our  support  for  ISTEA  flexibility,  our  belief  that  ISTEA  deserves 
a  reasonable  time  to  develop,  full  support  for  full  funding  of  ISTEA, 
and  the  need  for  MPO  leadership  in  ISTEA  implementation. 

With  respect  to  ISTEA  flexibility,  the  authorized  levels  for 
ISTEA  are  lower  than  what  is  needed  to  maintain  and  improve  our 
infrastructure.  Recent  appropriations  have  slightly  reduced  those 
already  limited  funds,  making  flexibility  difficult. 

ISTEA  was  passed  during  a  period  of  severe  budget  constraints 
and  concerns  about  the  growth  of  the  Federal  budget  deficit.  We 
believe  that  the  use  of  the  flexibility  provisions  should  be  the  result 
of  careful  planning  to  maintain  and  improve  the  existing  transpor- 
tation infrastructure. 

Our  experience  with  financial  flexibility  and  MPOs  generally  has 
been  favorable.  Almost  immediately  after  enactment  of  ISTEA, 
ATA  launched  a  concerted  effort  to  contact  MPOs  around  the  coun- 
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try  in  order  to  familiarize  them  with  how  we  operate  in  urban  and 
suburban  areas,  to  inform  them  where  freight  was  being  delivered 
and  in  what  volumes  within  urban  centers. 

In  many  metropolitan  areas,  freight  advisory  committees  have 
been  formed  by  MPOs  to  ensure  the  MPOs  have  good  baseline 
freight  data  and  to  ensure  the  transportation  plans  provide  for 
freight  movements. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  subcommittee,  ISTEA  is  not 
yet  two  years  old.  You  are  to  be  commended  for  these  early  over- 
sight hearings,  but  we  would  urge  you  to  resist  any  efforts  to 
change  it.  With  the  change  in  administration,  implementation  of 
the  law  has  been  necessarily  delayed.  But  we  have  every  confidence 
that  the  team  appointed  at  DOT  will  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  implementing  ISTEA  as  enacted.  They  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  move  forward. 

Many  of  the  sections  of  ISTEA  that  support  the  financial  and 
planning  flexibility  provisions  are  not  yet  in  place.  Critical  air  qual- 
ity conformity  regulations  have  not  been  issued.  Final  regulations 
on  the  implementation  of  the  six  management  systems  called  for  in 
the  legislation  are  not  yet  in  effect.  No  State  we  are  aware  of  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  infrastructure  banking  provisions.  And 
many  of  the  36  studies  called  for  in  the  bill  are  not  yet  complete. 

With  respect  to  full  funding  for  ISTEA,  according  to  the  1993 
conditions  and  performance  report  prepared  by  FHWA,  the  average 
annual  cost  to  maintain  existing  lughways  through  the  year  2011 
is  estimated  at  46.6  billion. 

This  estimate  also  includes  an  annual  savings  of  4.8  billion  from 
the  Coordinated  Traffic  Man£igement  System. 

The  average  annual  cost  to  maintain  overall  bridge  conditions  as 
they  reported  on  June  30th,  is  estimated  at  5.2  billion  annually 
through  the  year  2011.  This  investment  level  would  maintain  the 
current  total  number  and  distribution  of  structurally  deficient  and 
functionally  obsolete  bridges. 

Transportation  needs  have  similar  projections.  We  think  the 
transit  capital  needs  can  be  met  by  drawing  down  the  transit  ac- 
count and  the  highway  trust  fund. 

We  think  the  projected  highway  needs  can  be  met  by  transferring 
the  October  1,  1993,  4.3  cent  increase  to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
account. 

ATA  appreciates  Congress'  efforts  and  certainly  this  committee's 
leadership  in  returning  the  2.5  cents  to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
We  hope  you  will  work  to  return  the  4.3  cents  as  well. 

With  respect  to  MPO  leadership,  ATA  has  developed — or  devoted, 
excuse  me,  considerable  time  and  attention  to  the  MPOs.  ATA  con- 
ducted a  conference  in  New  Orleans  in  1992.  A  second  conference 
will  be  held  this  December  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida.  Both  con- 
ferences were  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
gional Councils. 

We  published  a  report  of  the  first  meeting  with  the  very  apt  title, 
"Getting  To  Know  You:  Trucking,  MPOs  and  Urban  Highway  Plan- 
ning." 'Hiese  meetings  are  a  unique  and  valuable  means  to  quickly 
transfer  good  ideas  and  techniques  on  freight  planning  among  the 
urbanized  areas. 
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The  Trucking  Research  Institute  will  soon  publish  a  report  enti- 
tled "Freight  Matters,  Trucking  Industry  Guide  to  Freight  and 
Intermodal  Planning  Under  ISTEA."  This  provides  both  MPOs  and 
truckers  an  important  guide  to  incorporating  freight  in  the  local 
planning  process. 

We  recognize  fully  that  both  transit  and  highway  needs  are  huge. 
We  should  meet  these  needs  by  drawing  down  the  balance  on  the 
transit  account  of  the  highway  trust  funds  for  transit  needs,  by 
transferring  the  4.3  cent  increase  to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  and 
by  fully  funding  ISTEA. 

ATA  will  continue  to  work  hard  to  sport  MPOs.  We  will  work 
jointly  to  develop  sound  plans  and  programs  that  foster  the  effi- 
cient movement  of  freight  and  promote  the  concept  of 
intermodalism  that  the  ISTEA  embraces. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify.  And  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Heck. 

Mr.  Heck.  Good  afternoon,  Chairman  Borski,  Congressman  Shu- 
ster.  I  am  Henry  L.  Heck,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Associ- 
ated Pennsylvania  Constructors,  based  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Today,  I  am  here  representing  our  national  organization,  Amer- 
ican Road  and  Transportation  Builders  Association  (ARTBA).  APC 
is  an  organization  representing  highway  contractors  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  one  of  30  such  chapters  affiliated  with  ARTBA. 

ARTBA  is  a  federation  of  firms,  groups,  and  individuals  involved 
in  all  facets  of  the  transportation  construction  industry.  The  asso- 
ciation's members  include  contractors,  engineers  and  consultants, 
equipment  manufacturers,  material  suppliers,  traffic  safety  manu- 
facturers, and  suppliers,  transportation  officials,  educators,  and 
firms  interested  in  public/private  ventures  in  transportation. 

Today,  on  behalf  of  ARTBA,  I  will  provide  the  subcommittee  with 
the  construction  industry's  views  on  transportation  improvement 
needs.  In  particular,  I  will  focus  on  the  relationship  between  the 
Federal  Government,  the  States,  the  local  governments  in  address- 
ing these  needs. 

Meeting  the  needs  of  the  motoring  public  for  both  personal  travel 
and  commercial  activity  requires  planning  and  funding  from  all  of 
these  units  of  government.  Funding  is  the  key  element  in  address- 
ing the  need  for  transportation  improvements. 

The  U.S.  is  currently  investing  approximately  $36  billion  annu- 
ally for  capital  projects  on  our  highway  transportation  system. 
Over  40  percent  of  these  expenditures  are  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  revenue  from  the  user  fees  which  are  deposited 
in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

As  this  Nation  has  continued  to  develop  over  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, urban  congestion  and  air  pollution  have  become  a  major  con- 
cern. The  Congress  through  the  Clean  Air  Act  has  placed  a  heavy 
emphasis  on  reducing  automobile  emissions  in  its  strategy  to  ob- 
tain significant  air  quality  improvements. 

Through  these  concerns  over  air  quality  and  congestion.  Congress 
has  expanded  the  role  of  local  governments  in  deciding  how  to  de- 
velop transportation  infrastructure  to  best  address  needs. 
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In  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991, 
(ISTEA),  Congress  significantly  expanded  the  role  of  Metropolitan 
Planning  Organizations  (MPOs),  in  planning,  developing,  and  im- 
plementing transportation  improvements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  flexibility  and  a  greater  role  for  MPOs  have 
been  called  for,  highway  transportation  improvement  needs  must 
continue  to  be  addressed.  Every  two  years  the  Department  of 
Transportation  sends  to  Congress  a  Conditions  and  Performance 
Report. 

The  1993  report  was  delivered  to  Congress  in  January  of  this 
year.  Highway  needs  were  identified  in  terms  of  maintaining  cur- 
rent conditions  and  improving  conditions.  To  just  maintain  1991 
conditions  on  our  highways  and  bridges  would  cost  $52  billion  an- 
nually over  the  next  10  years.  The  work  undertaken  to  maintain 
such  conditions  is  basically  3-R  tjrpe  activity,  which  prevents  fur- 
ther deterioration  of  pavement  and  structures.  This,  in  no  way,  ex- 
pands the  capacity  or  performance  of  the  system. 

This  identified  needs  level  creates  a  gap  of  $16  billion  between 
the  required  level  of  investment  for  maintaining  current  conditions 
and  the  current  expenditures  of  only  $36  billion  annually  for  high- 
way capital  improvements. 

The  Nation's  capital  stock  of  highway  infrastructure  con- 
sequently continues  to  deteriorate.  The  ISTEA  funding  levels  are 
a  step  forward  in  meeting  highway  needs.  However,  even  these  lev- 
els are  not  sufficient  given  the  magnitude  of  unmet  needs  identified 
in  the  1993  Conditions  and  Performance  Report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  commend  the  committee's  role  in  increasing 
Federal  highway  spending  from  $12.9  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987  to 
$17.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  vehicle  miles  traveled  (VMT),  has 
grown  at  a  rate  of  over  3.5  percent  per  year  since  1983.  And  auto- 
mobile registrations  have  grown  twice  as  fast  as  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation over  the  same  period.  The  American  people,  regardless  of 
Federal  policies  designed  to  reduce  driving,  are  continuing  to  rely 
on  the  automobile  for  mobility  and  commerce. 

Annual  funding  levels  for  highways  and  transit  are  key  concerns 
in  the  project  decision-making  process.  Full  funding  of  both  Federal 
programs  would  do  much  to  alleviate  some  of  the  issues  regarding 
from  which  program  a  particular  project  should  be  funded. 

ARTBA  strongly  recommends  that  Congress  fully  fund  the  High- 
way and  Transit  Authorizations  of  ISTEA. 

Now  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  MPO  process  and  the  ability  of 
many  MPOs  to  undertake  the  mission  assigned  by  ISTEA.  As  you 
are  aware,  the  members  of  most  MPOs  are  local  elected  officials 
from  the  jurisdictions  comprising  the  MPO.  The  decisions  of  the 
MPO  are  then  often  driven  by  the  views  of  the  constituents  of  these 
local  elected  officials. 

As  the  role  of  the  MPO  is  evolving  under  ISTEA  and  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  transportation  interest  groups,  including  contractors,  are 
just  beginning  to  become  more  involved  in  the  process. 

Both  ARTBA  and  its  contractor  chapters,  such  as  APC,  are  devel- 
oping materials  and  encouraging  member  participation  in  MPO  ac- 
tivities. Participation  in  planning  committees  and  public  testimony 
are  key  elements  of  the  process. 

/ 

/ 

/ 
/ 
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ARTBA,  in  its  comments  on  the  planning  regulations  in  April 
1993,  recommended  establishment  of  citizens  advisory  committees 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  urban  transportation  plans 
through  improved  public  input. 

In  ARTBA's  view,  staffing  is  a  key  concern  regarding  the  per- 
ceived lack  of  MPO  performance  on  flexibility.  While  the  major 
metropolitan  areas  of  this  country,  like  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Los  Angeles — and  I  might  add  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia — may 
have  developed  a  transportation  planning  expertise,  many  other 
large  metropolitan  areas  simply  do  not  have  the  staff  expertise  that 
exists  at  the  State  highway  agency.  Determining  needs  and  review- 
ing alternative  transportation  solutions  requires  specialized  staff- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  earlier,  highway  transportation  re- 
mains the  key  to  moving  people.  We  cannot  assume  the  transit  sys- 
tems are  the  central  solution.  A  balance  of  transportation  alter- 
natives must  be  used  to  move  people  and  freight. 

Urban  transportation  planning  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  vac- 
uum. The  plan  must  give  proper  consideration  to  thru-traffic  and 
commercial  freight  operations. 

This  radically  new  transportation  development  process  for  urban 
areas  is  still  in  its  beginning  stages  and  must  be  refined  over  time. 
It  is  premature  to  judge  the  success  or  failure  of  the  MPO  process 
and  flexibility  on  less  than  two  years  of  operation. 

With  respect  to  the  working  relationship  between  State  highway 
agencies  and  MPOs,  much  of  the  information  that  ARTBA  has  re- 
ceived indicates  relationships  are  fairly  good  and  transportation  so- 
lutions are  being  properly  developed. 

Transportation  improvements  are  ultimately  based  on  the  local 
elected  official's  belief  as  to  the  constituent's  desire  for  a  particular 
t)rpe  of  transportation  solution,  available  funding,  and  the  relation- 
ship between  the  units  of  government  needed  to  approve  and  fund 
the  project. 

The  Federal  Government  is  too  far  removed  from  this  decision- 
making process.  It  should  not  be  the  final  decision  maker.  It  must 
encourage  a  relationship  between  the  State  and  the  local  jurisdic- 
tions which  will  allow  the  planning  process  to  work  adequately  to 
judge  the  relative  merits  of  the  project. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  responsibility  to  ensure  that  a  co- 
ordinated national  highway  network  which  meets  interstate  travel 
demand  and  provides  for  the  efficient  movement  of  freight  is  devel- 
oped and  maintained.  Obviously,  routes  in  urbanized  areas  are  im- 
portant to  the  thru-traffic  issue. 

The  ultimate  goal  is  to  have  a  transportation  system  that  meets 
commuting,  personal  travel,  commercial  freight,  and  local  business 
needs.  The  system  should  also  appropriately  address  air  quality 
goals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ARTBA  believes  that  this  can  only  be  achieved  by 
tailoring  our  transportation  system  to  all  the  constituencies  men- 
tioned above.  Expenditures  of  scarce  financial  resources  must  be 
made  in  a  manner  consistent  with  needs  for  both  highways  and 
transit. 
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Highway  funds  should  be  retained  for  highway  use  until  all  key 
highway  needs  are  being  adequately  addressed.  Only  then  should 
transit  flexibility  come  into  play. 

We  must  avoid  zero  sum  games  between  transportation  modes. 
ARTBA  suggests  the  full  ISTEA  funding  for  both  highways  and 
transit  needs  as  the  first  step  to  making  progress  on  meeting  the 
Nation's  transportation  challenges  of  the  21st  Century. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  highway  needs  must  be  balanced 
with  competing  transit  requirements  before  the  flexibility  provi- 
sions of  ISTEA  are  utilized. 

Further,  this  decision  should  not  be  made  by  the  local  jurisdic- 
tion but  rather  the  state  perspective  on  funding  and  Statewide 
transportation  needs  has  a  proper  role  in  project  development  and 
selection. 

Highway  transportation  remains  the  essential  ingredient  for 
moving  people  and  freight.  If  this  Nation  is  to  continue  economic 
growth  and  remain  competitive  in  international  trade,  our  highway 
system  must  be  continually  maintained  and  improved  as  necessary. 
The  strong  relationship  between  growth,  GNP  and  VMT  that  start- 
ed in  the  1930s  still  exists  today. 

Highway  transportation  requirements  cannot  be  ignored  if  this 
positive  relationship  is  to  continue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  national  highway  system  is  not 
the  subject  of  this  hearing,  but  a  few  comments  are  necessary.  In 
the  statement,  comments  are  included  about  economic  growth. 

Congressional  approval  of  the  national  highway  system,  which  is 
to  be  submitted  by  DOT  later  this  year,  is  important  to  sustaining 
that  growth.  This  system  will  not  have  new  highways  as  a  key  ele- 
ment but  will  increase  the  potential  for  expanded  tourism,  trade, 
and  contribute  to  more  efficient  movement  of  freight  through  sys- 
tem improvements. 

The  upgrading  of  the  highways,  which  will  ultimately  become  a 
part  of  the  national  highway  system,  is  the  next  phase  in  develop- 
ing and  maintaining  this  Nation's  quality  highway  network. 

ARTBA  urges  the  committee  to  move  quickly  in  its  approval  of 
the  national  highway  system  following  the  DOT  submission  this 
December. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  prepared  remarks.  I  will  be 
happy  to  answer  £iny  questions. 

Thank  you  for  affording  ARTBA  the  opportunity  to  comment  on 
flexibility  £ind  its  relation  to  highway  needs. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Waltze. 

Mr.  Waltze.  Grood  morning.  I  am  Jim  Waltze,  a  highway  con- 
tractor from  Santa  Fe  Springs,  California,  and  here  representing 
the  Associated  General  Contractors  of  America,  AGC. 

AGC  commends  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  holding  these  important 
oversight  hearings  on  the  implementation  of  the  Intermodal  Sur- 
face Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991,  commonly  known  as 
ISTEA.  AGC  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  express  its  views  on 
the  flexibility  and  planning  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Enactment  of  the  ISTEA  dramatically  restructured  many  ele- 
ments of  the  Federal-aid  highway  program.  While  authorizing  a 
significantly  higher  level  of  Federal  support  for  surface  transpor- 
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tation  programs,  the  Act  also  provides  local  decision  makers  and 
Metropolitan  Planning  Organizations  a  significantly  larger  role  in 
project  planning  and  selection. 

Enactment  of  the  ISTEA  provided  great  promise  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  provide  the  commitment  to  begin  to  address 
these  needs.  AGC  also  recognizes  that  enactment  of  ISTEA  has  set 
the  framework  to  spend  down  the  balance  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund. 

Unfortunately,  the  ISTEA  promise  of  increased  highway  invest- 
ment has  not  been  fully  realized  during  the  first  two  years  of  au- 
thorizations. Through  the  appropriations  process,  Congress  has  ef- 
fectively cut  some  $4.4  billion  in  highway  funding  from  what  was 
authorized  for  the  first  two  years  of  ISTEA. 

AGC  is  encouraged  by  the  levels  of  proposed  funding  in  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  Transportation 
Appropriations  bills  now  in  conference. 

AG€  beUeves  that  an  essential  step  in  making  ISTEA  work  is  to 
fiiUy  fund  the  program  at  the  authorized  levels. 

I  would  like  to  address  two  specific  concerns  with  ISTEA  and 
share  with  you  how  AGrC  contractors  at  the  national.  State,  and 
local  levels  are  addressing  these  issues. 

First  is  the  investment  needs  outweigh  available  resources.  AGKD 
has  long  advocated  the  need  to  increase  Federal  investment  to  ad- 
dress the  well-documented  backlog  of  highway  and  bridge  needs. 
Given  the  tremendous  backlog  of  highway  and  bridge  needs,  AGC 
is  concerned  about  the  effect  the  ISTEA  flexibility  provision  will 
have  on  meeting  fixture  highway  and  bridge  rehabilitation  needs. 

AGC  acknowledges  that  the  other  modes  of  transportation  have 
come  before  the  Congress  to  present  their  identified  needs.  AGC 
recognizes  that  the  new  flexibility  provisions  of  ISTEA  are  intended 
to  open  up  the  availability  of  highway  funds  for  non-highway  pur- 
poses. 

However,  AGC  encourages  the  Congress  to  ensure  that  other 
transportation  programs  should  not  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the 
deterioration  of  the  Nation's  highway  program. 

The  second  concern  is  the  enhanced  role  of  the  Metropolitan 
Planning  Organizations. 

State  and  local  planners  face  a  significant  challenge  in  complying 
with  the  new  planning  and  public  participation  requirements  of 
ISTEA.  These  responsibilities,  coupled  with  the  1990  Clean  Air  Act 
amendments  and  the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act,  make  their 
task  unusually  difficult. 

The  ability  of  Metropolitan  Planning  Organizations  to  take  on 
these  new  requirements  varies  significantly.  While  some  MPOs 
have  staffmg  and  expertise  to  effectively  administer  those  pro- 
grams, many  MPOs  are  learning  how  to  deal  with  the  new  Federal 
requirements  and  added  responsibilities. 

A  new  era  of  partnerships  at  the  State  and  local  level  must 
evolve  to  make  the  goals  of  ISTEA  attainable.  AGC  contractors  and 
the  business  community  must  become  part  of  the  MPO  process  to 
ensure  that  the  highway  and  bridge  needs  are  addressed. 

AGC  members  have  responded  in  a  variety  of  ways,  including 
holding  joint  meetings  with  MPOs  and  becoming  personally  in- 
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volved  in  the  makeup  of  the  MPOs.  These  new  working  partner- 
ships, however,  must  be  given  time  to  evolve  and  mature. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  enactment  of  the  ISTEA  cre- 
ates a  framework  to  shape  and  guide  investment  in  transportation 
projects  which  are  responsive  to  the  Nation's  mobility  needs.  Ade- 
quate investment  and  the  evolution  of  new  State  and  local  partner- 
ships will  continue  to  ensure  that  our  Nation  has  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  efficient  transportation  system  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  AGrC  commends  you  for  holding  these  hearings 
and  looks  forward  to  working  with  your  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Post. 

Mr.  Post.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Mike  Post. 
I  am  with  Shirley  Contracting  Corporation.  We  are  a  large  highway 
contractor  located  in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 

On  behalf  of  the  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  appear  this  afternoon  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  and  Oversight  to  comment  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  flexible  funding  provisions  of  the  Intermodal 
Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act. 

The  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors  represents  some  16,000 
contractors,  subcontractors,  material  suppliers  and  related  firms 
from  across  the  country.  Our  diverse  membership  is  bound  by 
shared  commitment  to  the  merit  shop — ^the  most  efficient  construc- 
tion technique  in  America. 

The  merit  shop  philosophy  of  awarding  construction  contracts  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  regardless  of  labor  affiliation, 
through  open  competitive  bidding,  assures  taxpayers  and  consum- 
ers the  most  value  for  their  construction  dollar. 

ABC  supports  the  flexible  funding  structure  of  ISTEA,  allowing 
States  and  localities  to  decide  the  best  use  of  the  available  Federal 
fands.  Because  transfer  provisions  are  an  option  that  may  be  exer- 
cised by  State  and  local  officials,  it  is  vital  that  input  from  many 
different  transportation  users  and  suppliers  be  gathered  when 
making  these  transfers  decisions.  Involving  transportation  plan- 
ning officials,  transportation  providers,  and  transportation  consum- 
ers in  the  planning  process  facilitates  coordinated  planning  and  the 
continuity  necessary  to  meet  our  transportation  needs  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

As  the  program  is  implemented,  ABC  continues  to  monitor  the 
transfer  of  highway  funds  under  ISTEA.  While  the  funding  flexibil- 
ity of  ISTEA  allows  transfers  between  highway  categories,  it  also 
allows  transfers  from  highway  categories  for  transit  uses,  as  well 
as  transfers  from  highways  to  transportation  enhancements  such 
as  acquisition  of  scenic,  historic,  and  archeological  sites. 

When  ISTEA  became  law,  it  made  at  least  90  billion  of  highway 
user  taxes  eligible  for  transfer  to  fixed  rail  transit,  bicycle  paths, 
magnetic  levitation  trains,  the  restoration  of  historic  railroad  sta- 
tions, and  a  host  of  other  non-highway  purposes. 

Estimates  suggest  that  as  much  as  $500  million  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  non-highway  projects  this  year  alone.  While  ABC  supports 
the  flexibility  of  ISTEA,  we  are  concerned  that  in  some  cases  funds 
are  not  being  used  for  their  intended  purpose. 
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To  date,  there  have  been  no  transfers  from  transit  to  highway  ac- 
counts which  suggests  that,  so  far,  ISTEA  flexibiUty  is  a  one  way 
street. 

The  increased  emphasis  placed  on  planning  in  ISTEA  and  the  re- 
liance on  Metropolitan  Planning  Organizations  will  prove  to  be  in- 
valuable in  properly  coordinating  needs  and  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture. GovemmentEil  partnerships  established  at  every  level  to  in- 
vestigate transportation  alternatives  and  proposed  solutions  appro- 
priate for  specific  jurisdictional  boundaries  will  facilitate  an  inte- 
grated and  fluid  travel  system. 

As  a  member  of  both  the  Coalition  of  Safe  and  Efficient  Trans- 
portation and  the  Highway  Users  Federation,  ABC  is  encouraged 
by  the  response  to  the  series  of  urban  mobility  workshops  orga- 
nized with  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  and  MPOs  from 
around  the  country.  These  workshops  bring  business  leaders  to- 
gether with  Metropolitan  Planning  Organizations  and  State  trans- 
portation officials  on  decisions  on  transportation  spending.  Most 
importantly,  the  workshops  bring  the  business  community  into  the 
transportation  decision-making  process. 

While  it  may  be  too  early  to  judge  the  success  of  flexibility  under 
ISTEA,  one  thing  that  is  evident  is  a  serious  lack  of  investment 
that  our  Nation's  infrastructure  continues  to  suffer  from.  The  in- 
vestment gap  imposes  rising  costs  on  our  Nation's  productivity,  in- 
hibiting our  ability  to  compete  in  an  increasing  global  economy  and 
threatening  our  basic  quality  of  life. 

Since  passage  of  ISTEA,  appropriations  have  failed  to  meet  au- 
thorizations by  some  $4  billion.  State  and  local  governments  who 
developed  their  transportation  programs  based  on  a  fully-funded, 
five-year  Federal  transportation  program  have  had  to  make  quite 
a  few  adjustments  based  on  the  ISTEA  shortfall. 

ABC  has  long  advocated  that  revenues  raised  by  user  fees  and 
collected  in  transportation  trust  funds  should  be  allocated  and 
spent  solely  for  their  intended  purposes. 

We  believe  that  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  should  be  made  perma- 
nent and  taken  off  budget.  The  current  practice  of  holding  money 
in  the  trust  fund  to  mask  the  size  of  the  Federal  deficit  is  not  con- 
structive policy  for  the  country  and  certainly  not  for  our  Nation's 
trgmsportation  program.  Millions  of  highway  users  contribute  in 
good  faith  to  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  our  roadways 
every  time  they  visit  the  gas  pump. 

With  the  funding  constraints  that  we  have  already  experienced 
under  ISTEA  and  the  anticipation  of  less  than  full  funding  for  the 
life  of  the  act,  ABC  proposes  reform  of  the  Federal  prevailing  wage 
law  to  help  stretch  the  limited  Federal  funds  available. 

ABC  continues  to  advocate  a  minimum  Davis-Bacon  Act  thresh- 
old on  federal  construction  projects  of  $1  million.  With  immediate 
needs  for  highway  and  bridge  construction  repair  far  outstripping 
the  current  and  anticipated  supply  of  available  funds,  reform  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  statute  can  provide  additional  dollars  to  fund  our  in- 
frastructure needs.  We  are  at  a  critical  juncture  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation's  transportation  systems.  We  must  have  the  best,  most 
efficient  transportation  network  in  the  world  if  we  are  to  compete 
in  an  increasingly  global  economy.  With  the  passage  of  ISTEA  and 
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the  designation  of  the  national  highway  system,  we  are  improving 
and  expanding  our  Nation's  economic  foundation. 

In  less  than  two  years,  ISTEA  has  certainly  increased  the  level 
of  interaction  among  local.  State,  and  Federal  transportation  offi- 
cials, communities,  and  the  transportation  industry. 

ISTEA's  flexibility  involves  transportation  planning  officials, 
transportation  providers,  and  transportation  consumers  in  the 
planning  process,  which  helps  us  meet  our  transportation  needs  of 
the  future. 

Again,  I  thank  the  Chairman  and  the  Members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  the  opportunity  to  be  here  this  afternoon.  And  I  will 
be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Let  me  go  for  a  few  minutes  until  the  next  bell;  and  then  if  we 
are  not  complete,  I  will  ask  you  to  respond  to  questions  in  writing 
if  you  will. 

Mr.  Lynch,  let  me  start  with  you.  Can  you  tell  us  more  about 
ATA's  initiatives  with  the  MPOs  and  how  you  are  currently  work- 
ing with  the  MPOs  in  freight  placement? 

Given  your  organization's  experience  with  MPOs,  do  you  have 
any  suggestions  or  recommendations  concerning  the  planning  and 
programming  process  that  was  created  by  ISTEA? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  started,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  tes- 
timony, fairly  early  on  in  getting  to  know  the  MPOs.  Frankly,  in 
some  instances  we  had  a  hard  time  just  sort  of  finding  out  who  was 
involved  in  the  process. 

If  you  let  me  give  you  an  example  that  maybe  answers  the  ques- 
tion, we  had  one  situation  in  Texas  where  one  of  the  local  MPOs 
was  trying  to  canvas  where  the  major  manufacturers  were  in  the 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  area.  And  when  we  went  in,  we  began  to  iden- 
tify the  number  of  truck  terminals  that  were  also  in  the  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth  area,  many  of  which  are  what  we  refer  to  in  the  truck- 
ing industry  as  consolidation  centers. 

And  on  some  of  those  larger  consolidation  centers,  you  can  have 
500  to  1,000  trucks  going  in  and  out  of  those  facilities  on  a  given 
day. 

When  we  started  to  throw  out  those  kinds  of  numbers,  all  of  a 
sudden  it  became  clear  that  they  were  not  going  to  get  a  full  pic- 
ture of  the  amount  of  freight  moving  in  and  out  of  that  area  with- 
out taking  into  account  where  the  freight  terminals  were,  what 
kinds  of  business  they  were  doing. 

So  it  was  just  kind  of  that  process  that  we  found  for  us  certainly 
very,  very  productive.  But  I  think  we  were  also  bringing  to  light 
some  data.  And,  quite  honestly,  we  ourselves  don't  have  as  much 
data  as  we  would  like  to  have.  And  so  through  this  process,  we 
have  been  developing  it  ourselves  as  well. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Okay.  But  most  of  you  mentioned  in  your  state- 
ments that  you  are  working  closely  with  MPOs. 

Does  this  cooperation  extend  to  your  participation  on  technical 
committees  of  the  MPO  or  other  advisory  groups? 

Mr.  Lamm. 

Mr.  Lamm.  In  our  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  just  begun  to  try 
and  get  seats  on  individual  committees.  The  first  three  or  four  have 
actually  come  about.  But  prior  to  ISTEA  and,  in  fact,  prior  to  this 
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1993  series  of  workshops  we  had,  I  knew  of  no  case  where  not  even 
a  member  of  Highway  Users  Federation,  but  in  almost  every  in- 
stance not  even  a  member  of  any  element  of  the  business  commu- 
nity, had  a  seat  on  any  of  those  committees. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Anyone  else? 

Mr.  Heck,  let  me  ask  you,  how  is  the  lack  of  adequate  staffing 
that  you  describe  at  some  metropolitan  MPOs  affecting  the  ability 
to  plan  and  program  transportation  projects  and,  more  specifically, 
the  ability  to  rank  priority  problems  for  a  metropolitan  area? 

Mr.  Heck.  Many  of  the  MPOs — ^and  not  Pittsburgh  and  Philadel- 
phia with  which  I  am  more  familiar  because  they  are  the  two  large 
ones  in  Pennsylvania.  They  are  very  well  staffed,  which  I  didn't 
mention  in  my  testimony;  and  they  have  a  great  deal  of  expertise 
in-house,  the  smaller  ones,  don't  have  that  kind  of  expertise. 

So  we  have  to  look  back  to  the  departments  of  transportation  to 
be  in  a  better  position  to  judge  what  particular  program  or  transit 
project  or  road  should  be  built  in  that  particular  area. 

We  have  what  we  call  a  12-year  plan  in  Pennsylvania  which  I 
am  sure  you  are  familiar  with.  And  transportation  commission 
hearings  are  held  around  the  State.  We  have  eight  or  nine  of  those 
every  two  years.  And  presentations  are  made  to  the  transportation 
commission  from  both  highway  interests,  transit  interests,  and 
MPOs,  what  have  you.  And  a  list  of  priorities  then  are  established 
in  concert  with  the  Department  of  Transportation  and  finally,  ap- 
proved then  by  them.  And  that  is  the  way  we  operate  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  L3mch,  let  me  ask  you,  is  there  potential  in 
urban  areas  to  develop  comprehensive  transportation  systems  that 
might  provide  options  to  highway  users  who  can  use  alternate 
means  of  transportation  and  allow  those  who  have  no  alternatives 
such  as  the  trucking  industry  to  face  significantly  less  congestion? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  options,  and  I  think  we  are 
just  beginning  to  scratch  the  surface  of  those  kinds  of  things. 

You  are  probably  familiar  with  a  lot  of  the  very  high  technology 
things,  the  high  IVHS  systems,  for  example,  that  we  have  been  in- 
volved in. 

There  is  still  the  reality  that  if  you  put  up  a  high-rise  or  a  sky- 
scraper in  a  downtown  urban  area,  things  have  to  go  in  and  out 
of  there  in  one  way  or  another.  And  it  is  difficult  to  project  what 
alternatives  to  highways  and  roads  can  do  that.  You  go  into  a 
major  city  in  this  country  and  a  company  like  United  Parcel  Serv- 
ice, for  example,  may  be  sending,  literally  20,  30  trucks,  to  just  one 
building.  And  that  has  to — ^that  reality  sort  of  has  to  be,  I  think, 
taken  into  account. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Let  me  ask  you  one  further  question,  if  I  may.  Most 
of  you  mentioned  full  funding  of  ISTEA  and  someone,  I  know,  men- 
tioned the  potential  transfer  of  the  4.3  cents  back  into  transpor- 
tation use. 

Would  you  support  the  traditional  four  to  one  split  of  that  4.3 
cents? 

Mr.  Lynch.  As  I  was  reading  my  statement,  I  thought  I  might 
be  asked  that  question.  We  will  cross  that  bridge  when  we  get  to 
it.  In  all  seriousness,  I  was  looking  over  some  of  the  positions  we 
have  taken  today  versus  where  as  an  industry  we  were  maybe  10 
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years  ago.  And  we  have  come  a  long  way.  We  have  recognized  cer- 
tain realities. 

We  obviously  believe  that  in  a  time  of  budget  constraints  there 
are  many,  many  highway  and  bridge  needs  out  there  that  we  think 
need  to  be  addressed.  But  we  certainly  are  more  open-minded  than 
we  might  have  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Probably  as  much  as  I  expected. 

We  will  have  to  stop  now,  but  thank  you  very  much.  We  appre- 
ciate your  time  and  efforts  here. 

The  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:27  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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Introduction 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Jane  Garvey, 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
(FHWA) .   Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Department's  efforts  to  implement  the 
flexibility  and  planning  provisions  of  the  Intermodal  Surface 
Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991  (ISTEA). 

Your  invitation  letter  stated  that  the  subcommittee  is 
focusing  on  whether  impediments  exist  in  law  or  regulations  that 
affect  flexible  funding  decisions.   The  short  answer  to  the 
question  is,  no.   I  will  elaborate  further.   The  subcommittee  is 
also  interested  in  how  States  and  metropolitan  planning 
organizations  (MPOs)  have  exercised  their  new  responsibilities 
under  ISTEA,  and  how  the  planning  regulations  are  expected  to 
influence  the  project  selection  and  decisionmaking  processes.   I 
would  like  to  briefly  address  these  implementation  issues  at  this 
time  and  cover  other  subcommittee  interests  including:   the 
factors  that  influence  project  choice,  flexible  funding  activity, 
and  whether  any  administrative  or  procedural  differences  between 
the  Federal  Transit  Administration  (FTA)  and  FHWA  affect  project 
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choice.   In  addition,  I  will  address  whether  the  MPO  voting 
structure  has  an  impact  on  the  transportation  planning  and 
selection  process,  and  I  have  attached  an  overview  of  the  data 
collection  system  for  tracking  flexible  funding  transfers. 
Significant  Changes  That  Have  Resulted  From  ISTEA 

The  ISTEA  provided  a  significant  restructuring  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program.   New  programs,  such  as  the  National 
Highway  System  (NHS) ,  Surface  Transportation  Program  (STP) ,  and 
Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  Program  (CMAQ)  were  created 
that  focus  on  a  new  vision  for  surface  transportation  in  America- 
-one  that  considers  all  modes  of  transportation  while,  at  the 
same  time,  is  sensitive  to  our  overall  economic,  environmental, 
and  social  needs. 

ISTEA  provides  us  with  the  means  to  look  beyond  the 
construction  site  in  order  to  provide  what  is  best  for  a  local 
community,  a  State,  and  the  nation  as  a  whole.   Let  me  cite  a  few 
of  ISTEA's  major  changes: 

(1)  The  ISTEA  increased  the  number  of  program  categories 
and  reduced  the  number  of  highway  systems  to  a  single 
system — the  NHS. 

(2)  ISTEA  gives  the  States  substantially  greater 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  their  Federal  funds  by 
allowing  the  States  and  local  officials  through  the 
MPOs  the  opportunity  to  choose  what  type  of  project 
(highway  or  transit)  is  best  for  their  particular 
jurisdiction. 
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(3)   Under  the  new  planning  mandates,  MPOs  are  given  an 
increased  role  in  the  metropolitan  and  statewide 
planning  processes. 

ISTEA  is  working  well  in  many  areas;  in  a  few  areas  we  need 
to  refocus  our  efforts  to  ensure  that  the  ISTEA  is  consistent 
with  the  intent  of  Congress  to  create  a  truly  intermodal  surface 
transportation  system.   Because  this  legislation  is  such  a 
dramatic  change  from  the  past,  full  implementation  of  certain 
provisions  has  been  slower  than  others.   This  is  not  unexpected. 
Factors  such  as  accommodating  changed  procedures  and  new 
partners,  Federal  highway  obligation  ceiling  levels  at  less  than 
authorized  levels,  competition  at  the  State  and  local  level  for 
funding,  and  legislative  changes  required  at  the  State  level  are 
some  of  the  reasons  why  some  of  the  ISTEA  provisions  have  been 
off  to  what  some  may  perceive  as  a  slow  start.   For  example, 
collectively  tne  States  may  not  have  "taken  Tnaximum  advarrtzige  of 
the  flexible  funding  provision.   Why?   Most  States  already  are 
under-investing  in  their  highway  infrastructure  and  to  transfer 
highway  funds  to  transit  does  not  resolve  the  problem  of 
insufficient  investment.   One  reason  is  that  overall  highway 
obligation  ceiling  levels  are  below  ISTEA  authorized  levels; 
another  is  that  some  States  are  constrained  by  State  law  or  may 
not  be  able  to  use  State  gas  tax  revenues  as  a  match  to  be  used 
for  intermodal  purposes.   It  should  be  noted  that  no  transit 
dollars  have  been  transferred  to  highway  use  because  of  this 
competition  for  funding  and  because  ISTEA  imposes  greater 
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limitations  on  the  use  of  transit  funding  for  highway  purposes. 

ISTEA  represents  the  most  significant  change  in  highway 
legislation  in  almost  40  years.   With  any  major  change,  one  can 
expect  an  adjustment  period  to  new  responsibilities.   Besides 
implementing  the  sweeping  changes  of  ISTEA,  the  States  are  also 
required  to  develop  and  implement  new  initiatives  such  as  the  6 
management  systems  established  by  ISTEA  (highway  pavement, 
bridge,  highway  safety,  traffic  congestion,  public  transportation 
facilities  and  equipment,  and  intermodal  transportation 
facilities  and  systems)  which  are  designed  to  assist  decision- 
makers in  selecting  the  best  strategies  to  improve  the  overall 
transportation  system.   Although  not  required  until  fiscal  year 
1995,  the  management  systems  serve  as  an  example  of  the  State's 
new  responsibilities.   In  addition,  the  multi-modal  Statewide 
Planning  requirements  are  totally  new  for  the  States.   It  is 
these  types  of  new  responsibilities  that  will  require  additional 
time  to  implement. 

FHWA  and  FTA  began  to  implement  the  ISTEA  requirements  as 
soon  as  ISTEA  was  enacted.   This  was  done  in  several  ways 
including  conducting  outreach  meetings  with  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  and  Transportation  Officials 
(AASHTO) ;  the  National  Association  of  Regional  Councils  (NARC) , 
the  American  Public  Transit  Association  (APTA) ,  as  well  as  many 
other  groups;  issuing  joint  interim  guidance  on  the  ISTEA 
metropolitan  and  statewide  planning  requirements  in  April  and  May 
1992;  and  establishing  the  Federal  Highway  Electronic  Bulletin 
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Board  System  (FEBBS) ,  an  electronic  bulletin  board  to  provide 

answers  to  the  public  and  interested  transportation  partners  on 

ISTEA  implementation  issues. 

Impediments  in  Existing  Law  to  Flexible  Funding  and  Factors 
Influencing  Decisions  to  Qse  Flexible  Funding 

While  FHWA  has  and  will  continue  to  encourage  flexible 
funding  decisions,  FHWA  cannot  compel  States  and  MPOs  to 
accelerate  or  shift  spending  for  any  Federal-aid  program.   The 
Federal-aid  highway  program  is,  at  its  core,  a  Federally  assisted 
State  program.   Flexibility  by  the  States  and  local  officials  in 
the  use  of  funds  is  a  fundamental  concept  of  ISTEA.   To  impose  a 
minimum  obligation  requirement  on  the  Federal-aid  program  or 
require  a  minimum  amount  of  funds  to  be  transferred  from  one 
program  to  another,  would  reduce  the  flexibility  that  Congress 
provided  when  it  enacted  ISTEA  less  than  two  years  ago.   We 
expect  the  statewide  and  metropolitan  planning  processes  to  be 
the  vehicle  for  making  those  choices. 

Flexible  funding  decisions  are  driven  by  a  variety  of 
factors  including  limitations  on  the  use  of  State  gas  tax  funds 
(the  State  match)  for  mass  transit,  the  existing  State  inventory 
and  demand  for  programmed  highway  projects,  state  demographics, 
an  ISTEA  flexibility  learning  curve,  overall  obligation  ceiling 
levels,  and  a  need  to  rethink  transportation  strategies  to 
resolve  transportation  challenges.   Competition  for  limited  funds 
can  force  a  locality  to  choose  between  a  long  awaited  highway 
project  or  transit  alternative.   In  this  regard,  we  believe  that 
as  we  work  toward  full  funding  of  ISTEA,  this  could  accelerate 
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flexible  funding  decisions.   Transportation  funding  and  mode 
selection  will  differ  from  State  to  State.   For  example, 
Montana's  decision  on  how  to  invest  its  transportation  dollars  to 
its  advantage  will, differ  from  a  highly  urbanized  State  such  as 
New  Jersey.   Coupled  with  flexible  choice  is  the  States' 
responsibility  for  transportation  funding  decisions  that  are 
responsive  to  their  citizenry  and  that  comply  with  all  Federal 
requirements.   The  Department's  leadership  is  committed  to  an 
inclusive  process  that  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  all. 
Guidance  on  Flexible  Funding 

FHWA  has  stressed  and  will  continue  to  foster  flexible 
funding  by  ensuring  that  the  States,  MPOs  and  transit  operators 
understand  the  ways  in  which  program  funds  may  be  used  or 
transferred.   In  cooperation  with  FTA,  guidance  on  the  use  of 
flexible  funding  provisions  was  issued  on  March  19,  1992.   This 
guidance  included  procedures  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  funds 
from  one  agency  to  another.   FHWA  Executive  Director  Dean  Carlson 
issued  guidance  to  the  FHWA  field  offices  on  March  5,  1992, 
affirming  FHWA's  commitment  to  the  flexibility  provisions  and  the 
desire  to  see  that  transportation  investment  decisions  are  made 
on  a  level  playing  field  with  no  built-in  bias  or  upfront 
advantages  given  to  one  mode  over  another.   In  cooperation  with 
FTA,  FHWA  issued  further  guidance  to  our  field  offices  on  May  28, 
1993  concerning  managing  obligation  authority  and  utilizing 
flexible  funding  and  to  address  some  misunderstandings  that  had 
developed  in  implementing  the  flexible  funding  provisions.   This 
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joint  effort  has  served  as  a  catalyst  for  the  processing  of  many 

projects,  several  at  the  very  end  of  the  FTA  quarter.   Because 

there  are  a  number  of  steps  which  must  be  taken  to  process  a 

transfer  request,  including  steps  needed  to  be  taken  by  the 

States  and  MPOs,  the  transfer  process  has  not  yet  become  part  of 

a  familiar  routine,  and  occasional  problems  arise  in  processing 

the  request.   The  FHWA/FTA  joint  evaluation  currently  being 

conducted  will  enable  us  to  identify  further  improvements. 

Assessment  of  Flexible  Fund  Activity  By  State  and  Program  and 
Data  Collection  Systems 

Attached  to  my  testimony  is  a  chart  showing  current 

obligation  rates  by  program  category.   The  FHWA  obligated 

approximately  $17.4  billion  in  Federal-aid  highway  funds  in 

fiscal  year  (FY)  1993,  including  funds  for  programs  exempt  from 

the  obligation  limitation  such  as  the  minimum  allocation 

apportionment  and  highway  demonstration  projects.   FY  1993 

obligations  include  more  than  $3.6  billion  for  Interstate 

programs,  $3.3  billion  for  the  National  Highway  System,  $4.0 

billion  for  the  Surface  Transportation  Program  (STP) ,  $1.6 

billion  for  the  bridge  program,  and  $600  million  for  the 

Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  Program  (CMAQ) .   Since 

passage  of  ISTEA,  $683  million  of  funds  from  the  STP  and  CMAQ 

Programs  were  made  available  for  transit  projects.   Of  the 

Federal  Highway  Program  Funds,  75  percent  are  flexible  funds, 

i.v.,    they  may  be  transferred  to  other  programs,  including 

transit  projects.   Based  upon  our  experience  this  year,  we  expect 

that  these  figures  will  continue  to  increase  over  time.   To  be 
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more  specific,  we  have  gone  from  approximately  $300  million  in 
transfers  for  FTA  projects  in  the  first  year  of  implementation  of 
ISTE^'s  flexibility  provisions  to  approximately  $383  million  in 
transfers  in  the  second  year  of  ISTEA.   Compared  to  our 
experience  with  the  flexible  Urban  System  Program  that  pre-dates 
ISTEA,  the  amount  of  highway  funding  currently  used  for  transit 
represents  a  quantum  shift. 

The  CMAQ  program  was  created  by  ISTEA  to  fund  transportation 
projects  that  will  improve  air  quality.   Broad  eligibility 
criteria  developed  jointly  by  FHWA  and  FTA  that  maintain  the 
program  focus  on  air  quality  improvements  regardless  of 
transportation  mode  is  a  major  factor  in  its  flexibility.   Under 
existing  guidance,  not  only  is  the  establishment  of  alternative 
transportation  modes  like  transit,  carpools,  and  non-motorized 
modes  eligible  for  funding,  so  are  development  and  implementation 
of  vehicle  inspection  and  maintenance  programs  and  fuel 
conversions  of  publicly-owned  automobile  fleets.   In  the  Dallas 
area,  the  MPO  has  dedicated  $8.8  million  in  CMAQ  funding  over 
three  years  for  the  conversion  of  its  public  fleets.   Finally, 
the  program  has  been  successful  at  bringing  together  new  partners 
in  the  transportation/air  quality  planning  process  and  insuring 
an  equal  footing  for  the  evaluation  of  competing  funding 
proposals. 

The  CMAQ  program  has  been  very  flexible.   Under  CMAQ  over 
half  (50.6%)  of  the  obligated  funds  in  1992  were  used  for  transit 
projects.   Typical  projects  among  the  $170  million  used  for 
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transit  included  the  purchase  of  rail  transit  vehicles  and  buses 
for  new  services,  improved  signal  systems  to  reduce  travel  times, 
and  new  and  improved  stations.   Further,  44  projects  (14%  of 
funds)  were  initiated  for  improved  shared  ride  services,  demand 
management  efforts,  and  bicycle  and  pedestrian  projects.   We  have 
every  expectation  that  the  program's  flexibility  will  continue  to 
be  demonstrated.   The  Chicago  metropolitan  planning  organization, 
for  example,  reportedly  used  85  percent  of  its  1993  CMAQ  funds  on 
transit,  bicycle,  and  pedestrian  projects. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  FHWA  will  continue  to  work 
with  FTA  and  our  State  highway,  transit  and  MPO  partners  to 
actively  promote  intermodal  decisionmaking  and  flexible  funding 
to  ensure  that  there  is  a  level  playing  field  among  those  that 
compete  for  transportation  funding.   We  are  continually 
evaluatimg  intermodal  programs.   Rt  the  pres'ent  iiime  the  THWA  is  ' 
conducting  a  joint  review  with  FTA  on  Intermodal  Coordination  on 
Joint  Projects.   The  purpose  of  this  review  is  to  identify 
procedural  issues,  conflicts  or  other  coordination  difficulties 
on  jointly  funded  FHWA/FTA  projects  or  on  projects  funded  as  a 
result  of  the  transfer  of  highway  or  transit  funds.   The  team  has 
surveyed  eight  state  DOT's,  eight  MPOs,  more  than  a  dozen  transit 
operators,  and  FHWA  and  FTA  field  offices  working  with  the  cities 
of  Seattle,  Portland,  Chicago,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  Denver, 
Miami,  and  Houston.   These  cities  were  selected  because  they  were 
identified  as  either  having  undertaken  some  type  of  joint  project 
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or  projects  using  both  FHWA  and  FTA  funds  or  because  there  had 

been  significant  fund  transfer  activity  between  highway  and 

transit.   The  FHWA  and  FTA  are  currently  analyzing  the  data 

obtained  from  the  review  and  will  make  adjustments  where 

necessary  to  streamline  our  processes  for  our  transportation 

customers. 

FHWA  AMD  FTA  Administrative  Procedural  Differences  and  Impact  on 
Decisions  To  Transfer  Funds  to  Transit  Projects 

While  some  procedural  differences  exist  between  FHWA  and 
FTA,  with  increasing  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  best  possible 
transportation  decision  regardless  of  mode,  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  procedural  differences  represent  a  substantial 
impediment  to  flexible  funding.   Many  of  the  pre-ISTEA 
administrative  procedural  differences  have  been  eliminated.   FHWA 
has  developed  flexible  methods  and  procedures  for  the  use  of 
selected  categories  of  Federal  highway  funds  for  transit  projects 
administered  by  FTA.   A  joint  FHWA/FTA  memorandum  on  flexibility 
and  transferability  was  issued  on  June  19,  1992.   This  has  helped 
to  facilitate  the  use  of  flexible  funds  for  transit. 
State  and  MPO  Exercise  of  Their  Responsibilities  Dnder  ISTEA 

The  responsibilities  of  States,  MPOs,  and  transit  operators 
are  joint  and  collaborative  in  nature.   While  occasional 
conflicts  result,  the  issues  we  have  heard  most  often  reflect  a 
predictable  process  of  learning  new  procedures  and  roles.   We 
expect  that  the  planning  and  management  systems  regulations  will 
resolve  many  of  the  uncertainties  that  States,  MPOs  and  transit 
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operators  must  confront..  Nevertheless,  the  competition  to  fund 
infrastructure  and  transit  improvements  will  continue  to  have  a 
significant  role  in  the  decision  process.   Because  of  this 
competition,  the  flexibility  built  into  the  ISTEA  is  a  necessity 
in  fostering  sound  transportation  decisionmaking  at  the  State  and 
local  level. 
The  Planning  Regulations  Expected  Influence  on  Project  Choice 

The  FHWA  and  the  FTA,  together  with  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  and  other  interested  DOT  elements  have  worked  hard  to 
develop  final  rules  related  to  statewide  and  metropolitan 
planning.   These  rules  are  in  final  clearance,  and  we  expect  to 
issue  them  very  shortly.   Because  the  final  regulations  have  not 
been  issued  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  discuss  their  specifics.   I 
would  like  to  highlight  areas  of  the  rulemaking  that  are  expected 
to  influence  transportation  decisionmaking,  however. 

The  THWA  and  the  FTA  are  striving  to  develop  final  rules 
that  are  workable  and  will  assist  the  States  and  local 
governments  and  metropolitan  planning  organizations  (MPOs)  in 
developing  sound  plans  and  transportation  improvement  programs 
(TIPS)  that  support  the  Secretary's  goals — including  creating 
jobs  through  strategic  investment,  advancing  new  technology, 
preserving  the  environment,  promoting  a  seamless  and  balanced 
transportation  system,  and  making  travel  safer,  more  convenient, 
and  user  friendly.   The  FHWA  and  FTA  are  carefully  considering 
performance  based  criteria  for  proactive  public  involvement 
procedures,  and  criteria  that  would  require  demonstration  that 
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the  use  of  reasonable  travel  demand  management  and  operation 
strategies  cannot  satisfy  the  need  for  additional  capacity  in  the 
corridor  in  which  a  single  occupant  vehicle  project  is  proposed 
to  be  located. 

The  FHWA  and  FTA  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  existing 
relationship  between  the  States  and  the  MPOs.   Because  of  the 
roles  played  by  the  States  and  the  MPOs  in  the  transportation 
planning  and  programming  process,  we  believe  that  a  mutually 
dependent  relationship  is  desirable.   The  Administration's  goal 
under  ISTEA  is  to  provide  a  framework  to  support  State  and  local 
transportation  decisionmaking.   We  believe  that  State  and  local 
officials  can  best  tailor  the  MPO  structure  to  meet  local 
conditions  and  have  resisted  a  micro-management  approach.   The 
transportation  planning  and  programming  process  established  under 
ISTEA  will  provide  the  appropriate  framework  for  making  informed 
transportation  investmerrt  decisitrns. 

We  will  be  clarifying  the  final  rule  in  response  to  concerns 
noted  by  commenters  to  the  proposed  rule.   Areas  that  need 
clarification  according  to  the  commenters  include  linkage  between 
management  systems  and  the  planning  process,  linkage  between  the 
environmental  review  process  and  requiremerits  for  major 
investment  analysis,  the  relationship  between  Indian  tribal 
governments  and  the  Federal  land  management  agencies,  the  phase- 
in  process,  and  greater  emphasis  on  intermodalism  and 
environmental  consideration  in  the  planning  process. 
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MPO  Voting  structures  and  Their  Impact  on  Project  Selection 

The  Secretary,  in  his  speech  to  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  on  June  22,  1993,  indicated  that  the  MPO  is  the  primary 
vehicle  for  assuring  local  government  input  to  transportation 
decisionmaking.   The  ISTEA  does  not  provide  a  basis  for  extending 
a  more  specific  role  to  local  government  officials,  however  this 
goal  may  be  accomplished  by  the  States  and  local  governments,  by 
weighted  representation  if  so  desired.   Nevertheless,  Congress 
did  not  require  weighted  voting  in  the  ISTEA.   The  FHWA  believes 
that  weighted  voting  should  not  be  mandated  by  the  Federal 
government.   That  decision  on  weighted  voting  should  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  State  and  local  entities  who  are  best  able  to 
gauge  whether  the  composition  of  an  MPO  results  in 
institutionalized  funding  inequities. 

Our  preliminary  findings  for  MPOs  in  nonattainment 
transportation  management  areas  (TMAs)  indicate  that  the  voting 
structure  for  most  of  the  MPOs  is  based  upon  jurisdictional 
representation  rather  than  population  or  some  other  basis.   In 
some  cases  the  larger  jurisdictions  have  greater  representation 
than  smaller  jurisdictions;  in  a  few  cases  there  are  mechanisms 
for  weighted  voting  based  upon  population.   Where  the  weighted 
voting  procedures  are  optional  (weighted  voting  must  be 
specifically  requested),  it  appears  they  are  seldom  used.   In 
most  cases  the  transit  interests  and  the  State  transportation 
agency  have  a  voice  on  the  MPO  policy  body  or  an  advisory 
committee  to  the  policy  committee.   A  number  of  MPOs  make 
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decisions  by  consensus  rather  than  utilizing  a  formal  voting 
process.   In  only  a  very  few  cases  was  there  an  indication  that 
any  entity  on  the  MPO  had  a  veto.   In  one  case,  the  interstate 
compact  establishing  the  MPO  gave  the  two  State  transportation 
agencies  veto  power  (Delaware  Valley  Regional  Planning 
Commission,  the  MPO  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  urbanized 
areas)  .   A  table  summarizing  the  information  obtained  is 
attached. 

MPOs  also  face  a  number  of  internal  challenges.   The  DOT/EPA 
joint  report  to  Congress  "Clean  Air  Through  Transportation: 
Challenges  in  Meeting  National  Air  Quality  Standards"  submitted 
this  past  August  concludes  that  MPOs  are  key  players  in  the 
development  and  selection  of  transportation/air  quality  projects 
under  ISTEA.   The  report  found  that  MPOs  need  additional  staff, 
training,  and  technical  information  in  order  to  fulfill  their 
CAAA  responsibilitres.   Further,  greater  effort  must  be  spent  in 
institutional  coordination  and  consensus  building,  public 
education  and  public  involvement.   The  report  also  indicates  that 
existing  tools  for  the  development  of  transportation  projects  to 
improve  air  quality  need  substantial  improvement.   More 
comprehensive  data  and  better  computer  models  are  needed  to 
enhance  understanding  of  the  interaction  among  travel  behavior, 
transportation  systems,  and  air  quality  at  the  Federal,  State  and 
local  levels.   Of  particular  importance  are  the  findings  that 
significant  emission  reductions  through  transportation  control 
measures  (TCMs)  are  unlikely.   Even  such  capital  intensive 
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investments  as  high  occupancy  vehicle  (HOV)  lanes  and  mass 
transit  show  minimal  air  quality  benefits,  absent  more  direct 
efforts  to  reduce  single  occupancy  vehicle  trips.   Greater 
potential  exists  to  reduce  emissions  through  pricing  mechanisms 
such  as  congestion  pricing  and  restricted  parking.   On  a  more 
optimistic  note,  the  report  states  that  mobile  source  emissions 
have  declined  considerably  through  stricter  tail  pipe  controls 
and  fleet  turnover  despite  the  upward  trend  of  increasing  vehicle 
miles  traveled.   The  report  goes  on  to  state  that  three  major 
factors  are  beyond  the  direct  control  of  the  transportation  and 
air  quality  communities  to  reduce  transportation  related 
emissions:   current  land  use  patterns  that  virtually  require 
automobile  travel;  local  budget  shortfalls  that  create  multiple 
priorities  and  constrain  local  decisionmakers;  and  most 
important,  public  reaction  to  projects  and  programs  that  could 
constrain  travel  freedom,  raise  costs,  or  do  both.   The  nation's 
need  for  additional  infrastructure  investment  has  been  well 
documented.   Finding  innovative  ways  to  finance  infrastructure 
investment  in  the  future  which  will  enable  the  States  and  local 
governments  to  meet  mobility  and  clean  air  goals  is  one  of  our 
greatest  challenges. 
Concluaion 

The  ISTEA  has  fundamentally  changed  the  way  we  do  business. 
Flexibility  in  funding  and  intermodal  decision  making  are  not 
mere  buzz  words.   These  are  concepts  that  are  here  to  stay  and 
will  enable  us  to  help  meet  the  country's  demand  for  quality 
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investment  in  infrastructure  that  will  aid  in  fostering  our 
national  competitiveness.   The  Statewide  and  Metropolitan 
Planning  regulations  and  air  quality  conformity  regulations  will 
provide  a  framework  at  the  State  and  local  level  to  assure  sound 
and  environmentally  sensitive  transportation  decisionmaking.   The 
ultimate  decision  whether  to  transfer  funds  from  a  traditional 
highway  category  to  an  alternative  transportation  solution  is 
driven  by  the  competition  for  limited  funding  at  the  State  and  - 
local  level.   The  FHWA  and  FTA  will  continue  to  educate  our 
transportation  partners  through  our  outreach  efforts  to  assure 
there  is  a  level  playing  field  in  selecting  transportation 
solutions.   We  believe  that  employment  of  outreach  efforts,  data 
sharing,  and  issuance  of  the  Statewide  and  Metropolitan  Planning 
regulations  will  accelerate  the  upward  trend  of  flexible  funding 
and  selection  of  transportation  alternatives  best  suited  to  meet 
a  particular  transportation  need. 
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Memorandum 


U5  Department 
o<  Transponcmon 


AdmMftratton 


HFS-30 
TBP-20 


Tnfor^ation;  Fiscal  Procedures  for         °''«      JUN  1  S  199^ 
Federal  Transit  Projects  Financed  by 
Federal  Highway, Administration  Funds 

Reoiy  '0 

Director,  Office  of  Fiscal  Services       '""  °' 
Director,  Office  of  Budget  and  Financial  Management 

Federal  Highway  Administration  Associate  Administrators 
Federal  Highway  Administration  Regional  Administrators 
Federal  Highway  Administration  Division  Administrators 
Federal  Transit  Administration  Executive  Staff 
Federal  Transit  Administration  Regional  Administrators 

23  U.S.C.  134{k)  provides,  in  part,  that  funds  made  available  for 
a  transit  project  by  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  and 
Efficiency  Act  of  1991  (ISTEA)  shall  be  administered  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Transit  Act. 
Therefore,  the  following  are  the  procedxires  to  be  employed  when 
using  funds  apportioned  or  allocated  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  for  transit  projects  administered  by  the  Federal 
Transit  Administration  (FTA): 


nUTTCATTtMl    OF    FOIIDS 


STATE  HKaNAY  ACBMCY 


FmU^  DIVISION  OFFICE 


Notifies  the  FHWA  Division 
Administrator  to  obligate  funds  to 
cover  an  initial  project 
application  submitted  to  the  FTA 
Regional  Office.  The  notification 
from  the  SKA  must  identify  both  the 
FTA  and  FHWA  project  numbers  and 
amount* to  be  obligated.  A  copy 
should  be  provided  to  the  Local 
Tremsit  Agency.   Project  overruns 
will  be  handled  in  the  same  manner. 
The  submission  of  this  letter  is  an 
indication  that  the  SHA  approves 
the  use  of  its  apportioned  funds 
and  forms  the  basis  for  the  later 
transfer  of  cash  by  FHWA 
Headquarters,  when  requested  by 
FTA. 

Division  Administrator  determines 
funds  are  available  and  obligates 
the  funds  in  the  FMIS.  The 
Division  notifies  the  SHA,  FHWA 
Finance  Division  (HFS-20)  and  FTA 
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Headquarters,  Financial  Management 
Division  (TBP-23),  of  the  date  the 
funds  were  obligated,  the  amount, 
both  FTA  and  FHWA  project  number, 
and  the  FHWA  appropriation  code. 

The  Division  Office  enters  an  FHWA- 
37,  Step  6,  "underway"  and  reports 
the  project  "under  aqreeaent" . 

The  following  are  the  Surface 
Transp>ortation  Program  (STP),  and 
Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air 
Qualify  (CMAQ),  appropriation  codes 
and  the  corresponding  subsidiary 
code  to  be  used  by  FHWA  when 
obligating  funds  for  transit 
projects  to  be  administered  by  FTA. 
The  FTA  Transit  Code  will  be  used 
by  FTA  in  tracking  the  projects. 


FHWA 

FHHA 

FTA 

STP  Code 

Transit 

code 

Transit  Code 

3AA 

3AY 

AY 

33A 

3AL 

AL 

33B 

3AN 

AN 

33C 

3AK 

AK 

330 

3AN 

AN 

33E 

3AP 

AP 

33M 

3AR 

AR 

33N 

3AT 

AT 

33P 

3AW 

AW 

FHWA 

FHHA 

FTA 

CMAQ  CPda 

Transit 

code 

Transit  Code 

320 


3AZ 


AZ 


FTA  HEADQUARTERS 


FTA  REGIONAL  OFFICE 


Additional  codes  will  be 
established  as  necessary. 

The  FTA  Office  of  Budget  and 
Financial  Management  advises  the 
FTA  Regional  Office  of  the 
availability  of  funds  and  to 
proceed  with  grant  award. 

Awards  the  grant,  records  it  in  the 
FTA  GMIS  and  notifies  the  grantee 
of  the  grant  award. 
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PROJECT  EXPEMDITUBKS 


GRANTEE 


FTA  HEADQUARTERS 


As  work  proceeds  on  the  project, 
the  grantee  will  request  Federal 
funds  through  the  FTA  ECHO  Payment 
System. 

FTA  sends  memorandum  requesting 
current  cash  needs  (monthly  basis) 
to  FHWA  Finance  Division  (HFS-20). 


FHHA  FINANCE  DIVISION    Transfers  cash  to  FTA  (By  SF-1151), 


FTA  HEADQUARTERS 


Submits  monthly  reports  to  FHWA 
Finance  Division  as  agreed  to  by 
FHWA  and  FTA. 


FHHA  FINANCE  DIVISION 


Prepares  FHWA-371,  Code  card  (TT- 
98)  reflecting  the  FTA  expenditure 
by  FHWA  project  number.   Prepares  a 
monthly  reconciliation  comparing 
project  obligation  and  cost  data 
with  the  "open"  and  "closed" 
project  data  submitted  by  FTA. 


FTA   REGIONAL  OFFICE 


SHA 


FHMA  DIVISION  OFFICE 


PROJECT  CLOSING 

Advises  the  State  Highway  Agency  of 
project  completion  and  of  final 
project  costs  (total  cost  and 
Federal  Funds). 

Advises  Division  Office  that  the 
Project  is  complete. 

Enters  an  FHWA-37  project 
transaction  advancing  the  project 
to  a  Step  9,  closing  status. 


The  use  of  these  procedures  should  ensure  that  highway  funds 
utilized  for  transit  projects  administered  by  FTA  are  obligated 
in  a  timely  and  efficient  manner. 


Wilson 
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TABLE  1 
HFS-3i 


0.  S.  DEPARTHOTT  OF  TRiHSPORTATIOH 
FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ASHDIISTRATION 


PAGE  1  OF  2 
05-Oct-93 


TRAMSFER  OF  CONSOLIDATED  PRIMARY,  RORAL  SECONDARY  AMD  ORBAH  SYSTEM  FUHDS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1993 


STATE 

ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONMECTICOT 

DELAWARE 

DIST.  OF  COL, 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLDWIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOOISUNA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

HASSACHDSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOORI 

HONTAHA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

MEW  JERSEY 

NEW  MEXICO 

NEW  YORK 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

RHODE  ISLAND 

SOOTH  CAROLIKA 

SOOTH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

DTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST  VIRGIMIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOHIHG 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GOAM 

PDERTO  RICO 

N.  MARIANA 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 


ORBANHED 
AREA 


033 
006 


031 


Oil 


104 
004 


030/040 

004 
131 

133  i  053 


DATE  OF 

LAST 

TRANSFER 


06-14-93 
09-24-93 


08-31-93 


04-16-93 
04-07-93 
08-31-93 
06-17-93 
09-13-93 

09-13-93 


02-10-93 


08-16-93 
02-05-93 


04-29-93 

06-14-93 
12-10-92 
04-07-93 
08-24-93 
01-15-93 


03-12-93 


TRANSFER  FROM: 


455,821.13 


1,024,380.00 


921,055.43 


5,800,000.00 


169,119.60 


1,250,000.00 
4,359,002.00 


RDRAL 

SECMDARY 

(075) 


3,309,429.70 


29,112.00 


5,421,627.94 

1,008,813.53 

53,810.55 

9,000,000.00 


172,421.88 
3,000,000.00 


9,410,355.00 
5,308,129.97 


2,600,000.00 


URBAN 

SYSTEM 

(W32/W36) 


1,592,428.79 
2,792,320.00 


1,200,000.00 


10,200,000.00 


6,101,430.17 
4,300,000.00 


16,668,877.46 

900,000.00 
517,500.00 

2,583,183.00 
2,826,814.63 


4,750,781.88 


TOTAL 


13,979,378.16  |    39,313,700.57  |54,433,335.93  || 
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TABLE  1 
IFS-31 


0.  S.  DEPARTHm  OP  TRAHSP08TATICM 
FEDERAL  HIGEHAy  AMIIISTRATION 


PAGE  2  OF  2 
05-Oct-93 


TRANSFER  OF  CONSOLIDATED  PRIMARY,  SURAL  SEOWDARY  AND  ORfiAH  SYSTEM  PONDS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1993 


TRANSFER  TO: 

11 

NATIONAL 

SORFACE 

HIGHWAY 

TRANSPORTATION 

CONSOLIDATED 

RORAL 

DRBAN 

SYSTEM 

SYSTEM 

PRIMARY 

SEOMDARY 

SYSTEM 

STATE 

(315)  ___ 

030) 

(010) 

(075) 

(W32/«36) 

ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

5,357,679.62 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

2,792,320.00 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICDT 

DELAWARE 

DIST.  OF  COL. 

FLORIDA 

1,053,492.00 

GEORGIA 

HANAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

5,421,627.94 

IOWA 

1,929,868.96 

KANSAS 

53,810.55 

KENTDCKY 

1,200,000.00 

LOUISIANA 

9,000,000.00 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

5,800,000.00 

HASSACHDSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

HISSOORI 

10,200,000.00 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

6,442,971.65 

NEW  JERSEY 

7,300,000.00 

NEW  MEXICO 

NEW  YORK 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

OHIO 

16,668,877.46 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

900,000.00 

PENNSYLVANIA 

517,500.00 

RHODE  ISLAND 

1,250,000.00 

SOOTH  CAROLINA 

16,352,540.00 

SOOTH  DAKOTA 

8,134,944.60 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

OTAH 

7,350,781.88 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST  VIRGINU 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GOAM 

POERTO  RICO 

N.  MARIANA 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

TOTAL 

17,050,000,00 

1  100,158,914.66  |  517,500.00  |      0.00  j       0.00  | 

TABLE  2 
HFS-31 
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0.  S.  DEPARTHEHT  OP  TRAHSPORIATIOH 
FEDERAL  BIGHHAY  ADHIHISTRATIOM 


TRAMSPER  OF  IHTERSTATE  FOHDS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1993 


PAGE  1  OF  2 
05-Oct-93 


DATE  OF 

TRANSFER  FROM: 

INTERSTATE 

INTERSTATE 

INTERSTATE 

LAST 

CONSTRUCTION 

MAINTENANCE 

MAINTENANCE 

STATE 

TRANSFER 

(042) 

(04H) 

(044) 

ALABAMA 

06-14-93 

10,239,336.00 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

04-12-93 

5,829,454.00 

CALIFORNIA 

04-14-93 

56,635,316.00 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DEUWARE 

DIST.  OF  COL. 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

07-02-93 

20,453,313.80 

HAWAII 

09-21-93 

2,741,407.00 

IDAHO 

08-23-93 

4,844,813.00 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

04-26-93 

964.34 

318,858.86 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

02-02-93 

2,741,407.00 

MARYLAND 

09-21-93 

26,796,000.00 

32,075,000.00 

MASSACKDSETTS 

08-05-93 

3,700,000.00 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

06-21-93 

8,580,742.00 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

03-23-93 

382,138.14 

NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  HEKICO 

NEW  YORK 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVAMIA 

12-15-92 

8,000,000.00 

RHODE  ISLAND 

06-14-93 

6,070,500.00 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

06-30-93 

4,359,747.23 

TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 

12-14-92 

41,223,981.00 

01-15-93 

2,741,407.00 

VIRGMIA 

WASHDKSTON 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GUAM 

PUERTO  RICO 

N.  MARIANA 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

TOTAL 


66,062,663.51  |  171,352,863.00  |    318,858.86  || 


TABLE  2 
HFS-31 
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D.  S.  DEPARTHQIT  OF  TRAMSPORTATIOH 
FEDERAL  HICSNAy  ADHIKISTRATIOM 


TRAMSFER  OF  IBTERSTATE  FDMDS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1993 


PAGE  2  OP  2 
05-Oct-93 


TRANSFER  TO: 

NATIONAL 

SURFACE 

HIGHWAY 

TRANSPORTATION 

OTERSTATE 

DiTZRSTATE 

CONSOLIDATED 

SYSTEM 

PROGRAM 

HAINTENAHCE 

MAINTENANCE 

PRIMARY 

STATE- 

,(315)_ 

(33D) 

m) 

(044) 

(010) 

ALABAMA 

10,239,336.00 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKAJISAS 

5,829,454.00 

QLIFORNIA 

/yvT  AD  \  lYl 

56,635,316.00 

vJUlAJKAlAJ 

CONNECTICDT 

DEUHARE 

DIST.  OF  COL. 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

20,453,313.80 

HAWAII 

2,741,407.00 

IDAHO 

4,844,813.00 

ILUNOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

318,858.86 

964.34 

KANSAS 

KEHTDCKY 

LOUISIASA 

MAINE 

2,741,407.00 

MARYLAND 

35,871,000.00 

23,000,000.00 

MASSACHUSETTS 

3,700,000.00 

HICHIGAM 

HINMESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

8,580,742.00 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

382,138.14 

HEW  JERSEY 

HEW  MEXICO 

NEW  YORK 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

8,000,000.00 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

RHODE  ISLAHD 

6,070,500.00 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

4,359,747.23 

TEXAS 

41,223,981.00 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

2,741,407.00 

VIRGINIA 

WASHIHGTON 

WEST  VIRGIHIA 

WISCOHSIH 

WYOHIHG 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GUAM 

PUERTO  RICO 

M.  MARIANA 

VIRGIH  ISLANDS 

TOTAL 

1 175,745,095.80 

]  43,175,939.86 

1  10,813,349.71 

1  8,000,1X10.00  1       0.00 

\ 
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TABLE  3      D.  S.  DEPiRTHEMT  OP  TRAMSPORTATICHI    05-Oct-93 
HPS-31        FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADHIKISTRATION 

TRAMSPER  OP  MATIOMAL  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM  PDHDS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1993 


TRANSFER  FROM: 

TRANSFER  Tol 

NATIONAL 

SURFACE 

DATE  OF 

HIGHWAY 

TRANSPORTATION 

LAST 

SYSTEM 

raOGRAM 

STATE 

TRANSFER 

(315) 

(33D) 

ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKAMSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

COHHEaiCOT 

DELAWARE 

DIST.  OF  COL. 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

lamois 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

HASSACHDSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
MEW  JERSEY 

03-18-93 

10,000,000.00 

10,000,000.00 

NEW  MEXICO 

NEB  YORK 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

RHODE  ISLAND 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 

01-15-93 

9,050,345.00 

9,050,345.00 

WASHINGTON 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GUAM 

PUERTO  RICO 

N.  MARIANA 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

06-14-93 

6,104,197.00 

6,104,197.00 

TOTAL 

25,154,542.00  | 

25,154,542.00 
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TABLE  4 
BFS-31 


0.  S.  DEPARmOIT  OP  TRASSPOmTIOH 
FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADWHISTRATIOII 


PAGE  1  OP  2 
05-Oct-93 


TRANSFER  OF  HIGHWAY  SAFETY  FDNDS 

FISCAL  YEAR  1993 

TRANSFER  PROM: 

DATE  or 

RAIL-HIGHWAY  CROSSINGS 

HAZARD 

BRIDGE  REPUCEMENT  (  REHABIUTATIOR    1 1 

PROTEaiVE 

ELIMINATION 

20» 

151 

est 

LAST 

DEVICES 

OP  HAZARDS 

ELIMINATION 

ON/OFF  SYSTEM 

OFF  SYSTEM 

ON  SYSTEM 

STATE 

TRANSFER 

(139) 

(138) 

(141) 

(U4)_ 

(117) 

(118) 

ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ASISONA 

AIKAHSAS 

aLIFORKIA 

04-14-93 

27,949,454.00 

COLORADO 

OOWIECTiaJT 

01-12-93 

10,500,000.00 

DELAWARE 

DIST.  OP  COL. 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

EAWUI 

IDAHO 

laiKOIS 

IHDIANA 

lONA 
UHSAS 

raraxxY 

07-20-93 

1,315,383.43 

lOOISIAllA 

KAIHE 

02-02-93 

5,250,000.00 

HARYLATO 

03-10-93 

4,075,000.00 

4,075,000.00 

■SACBDSETT'S 

IIGAM 
.JIESOTA 

08-31-93 

5,700,000.00 

22,400,000.00 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

08-02-93 

32,390,000.00 

HONTAMA 

MEBRASU 

04-19-93 

10,233,939.00 

HEVADA 

NEWBAHPSHIRE 

HEW  JERSEY 

12-4-92 

10,674,297.00 

34,691,467.00 

NEW  HEnCO 

07-20-93 

542,166.00 

1,762,040.00 

HEW  YORK 

NORTH  CAROLIKA 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANU 

04-09-93 

20,261,293.00 

81,045,172.00 

RHODE  ISLAND 

03-23-93 

1,169,220.00 

3,799,967.00 

SOOTH  CAROLINA 

SOOTH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

DTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGISIA 

05-06-93 

3,867,374.00 

15,446,179.00 

WASHINGTON 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

04-16-93 

16,000,000.00 

WISCONSIN 

04-09-93 

6,671,567.00 

6,671,567.00 

WYOMING 

08-23-93 

4,589,219.00 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GOAM 

POERTORICO 

"  MARIANA 

GIN  ISLANDS 

TOTAL 

1       0.00  1       0.00  1  1,315,383.43  |  52,960,917.00  |       0.00  |276,804,004.00  | | 
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TABLE  4 
BFS-31 


D.  S.  DEPiSTHHIT  OP  TRUISPORTATIOK 
FEDERAL  BIGEHAY  ADHHISmTIOH 


TRAKSFER  OP  HIGHWAY  SAFETY  POMS 
FISCAL  YEAS  1993 


PAGE  2  OP  2 
05-Oct-93 


STATE 


ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CAUFORHIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICtn 
DELAWARE 
DIST.  OF  COL. 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
HAWAII 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
lOHA 
KANSAS 
KENTDCKY 
UWISIANA 
HAINE 
MARYLAND 
"■^ACHDSETTS 

"CAN 

iSOTA 
Mississippi 
HISSOORI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW  BAHPSBIEE 
NEW  JERSEY 
MEWHEKICO 
HEW  YORK 
NORTE  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANU 
RHODE  ISLAND 
SOOTH  CAROLINA 
SOOTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEIAS 
OTAB 
VERMONT 
VntGDIIA 
HASEIHGTDN 
WEST  VIRGINU 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN  SAMOA 
GOAH 

PUERTO  RICO 
"  MARIANA 

^H  ISLANDS 


HATIOHAL 
DCHWAY 

SYSTEM 

(315) 


SORPACB 

TRANSPORTATION 

SYSTEM 

(33D) 


5,700,000.00 


27,949,454.00 


50,000,000.00 
4,969,187.00 


5,250,000.00 
8,150,000.00 
22,400,000.00 


32,390,000.00 
10,233,939.00 


45,365,764.00 
2,304,206.00 


51,306,465.00 


19,3U,553.00 

16,000,000.00 
13,343,134.00 
4,589,219.00 


RAIL-HIGHWAY  CROSSINGS 


PROTECTIVE 
DEVICES 
(139) 


ELIMINATION 

OF  EAURDS 

(138) 


HAZARD 

EUHUATION 

(141) 


1,315,383.43 


BRIDGE  REPUCEHENT  i  REHABILITATION 


20J        15» 

ON/OFF  SYSTEM  OFF  SYSTEM 

(114)       (117) 


10,500,000.00 


m 

ON  SYSTEM 
(118) 


TOTAL    |60,669,187.00  [258,595,734.00  |     0.00  |l,315,3«3.43  |     0.00  | 


0.00  |10,500,000.00 
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TABLES 
HFS-31 


B.  S.  DEPAOTHEMT  OF  TRAHSPOmTIOII 
FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADHUISTKATIOd 


TRASSFEE  OF  SURFACE  TRAHSPOMATIO*  FUKDS 
FISCAL  YEAS  1993 


STATE 

ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZOMA 

ARKAHSAS 

CALIFORSIA 

COLORADO 

COMMECTICnr 

DEUHARE 

DIST.  OF  COL. 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

EAHAII 

IDAHO 

laisois 

IHDIANA 
IOWA 

mmsAS 

KEimCKY 
LOOISIAMA 
HAIKE 
HARYLAMD 
NASSACIDSETTS 
HICHIGAK 
■'HNESOTA 

■filSSIPPI 

iSOORI 
MOHTAKA 
HEBRASU 
NEVADA 

MEW  HAMPSHIRE 
MEW  JERSEY 
HEM  HEIICO 
NEW  YORK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
MODTB  DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PEMMSYLVAHIA 
RHODE  ISLAMD 
SOOTH  CAROLINA 
SOOTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEUS 
OTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST  VIRGIHU 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN  SAMOA 
GUAM 

POERTO  RICO 
N.  MARIANA 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 


DATE  OF 

LAST 

IRAflSFER 


SURFACE 

TRANSPORTATION 

PROGRAM 

(33H) 


SDRFACE 

TRANSPORTATION 

PROGRAM 

(33N) 


97,999.00 


SURFACE 

TRANSPORTATION 

PROGRAM 

(33P) 


97,999.00 


2,000,000.00 


SURFACE 

TRANSPORTATIOM 

PROGRAM 

(33H) 


SURFACE 

TRANSPORTATION 

PROGRAM 

(33N) 


SURFACE 

TRANSPORTATION 

PROGRAM 

(33P) 


2,000,000.00 


195,998.00 


TOTAL 


I    97,999.00  I    97,999.00  |  2,000,000.00 


0.00  I  2,000,000.00  I   195,998.00 
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Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 

October  14,  1993 

Good  morning.  Chairman  Borski,  Rep.  Inhofe  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  am  Henry  L.  Heck,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the 
Associated  Pennsylvania  Constructors  based  in  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.  Today,  I  am  here  representing  our  national 
organization,  the  American  Road  and  Transportation  Builders 
Association  (ARTBA) .  APC  is  an  organization  representing  highway 
contractors  in  Pennsylvania  and  one  of  30  such  chapters  affiliated 
with  ARTBA. 

ARTBA  is  a  federation  of  firms,  groups  and  individuals  involved  in 
all  facets  of  the  transportation  construction  industry.  The 
association's  members  include  contractors,  engineers  and 
consultants,  eguipment  manufacturers,  materials  suppliers,  traffic 
safety  manufacturers  and  suppliers,  transportation  officials, 
educators,  and  firms  interested  in  public/private  ventures  in 
transportation . 

Today,  on  behalf  of  ARTBA,  I  will  provide  the  subcommittee  with  the 
construction  industry's  views  on  transportation  improvement  needs 
in  particular.  I  will  also  focus  on  the  relationship  between  the 
federal  government,  the  states,  and  local  governments  in  addressing 
these  needs.  Meeting  the  needs  of  the  motoring  public  for  both 
personal  travel  and  commercial  activity  requires  planning  and 
funding  from  all  of  these  units  of  government. 

Funding  is  the  key  element  in  addressing  the  need  for 
transportation  improvements.  Th6  U.S.  is  currently  investing 
approximately  $36  billion  annually  for  capital  projects  on  our 
highway  transportation  system.  Nearly  45  percent  of  these 
expenditures  are  from  the  federal  government  through  the  revenue 
from  user  fees  which  are  deposited  in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

Without  question,  this  nation  has  developed  a  highway  system  of 
superior  quality  to  meet  the  mobility  needs  associated  with  our 
vast  country.  As  this  development  occurred  over  the  past  75  years, 
all  levels  of  government  have  raised  revenue,  primarily  from 
highway  users,  to  finance  these  necessary  highway  development 
projects.  As  highway  development  has  occurred,  economic  growth  and 
productivity  gains  have  followed. 
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As  this  nation  has  continued  to  develop  over  the  past  two  decades, 
urban  congestion  and  air  pollution  has  become  a  major  concern.  The 
Congress  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  has  placed  a  heavy  emphasis  on 
automobile  emissions  in  its  strategy  to  attain  significant  air 
quality  improvements.  Transportation  control  measures  have  evolved 
to  reduce  auto  emissions  beyond  those  achieved  by  technology 
associated  with  the  automobile. 

Over  the  past  15  years,  another  major  push  has  been  for  expanded 
transit  development  to  assist  with  meeting  air  quality  goals  and 
relieving  congestion. 

Out  of  these  concerns  over  air  quality  and  congestion.  Congress  has 
expanded  the  role  of  local  governments  in  deciding  how  to  develop 
transportation  infrastructure  to  best  address  needs.  In  the 
Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991  (ISTEA) , 
Congress  significantly  expanded  the  role  of  Metropolitan  Planning 
Organizations  (MPO)  in  planning,  developing  and  implementing 
transportation  improvements. 

From  this  expanded  local  role  also  came  the  potential  for  greater 
use  of  flexibility  in  the  use  of  federal  transportation  assistance 
funds  to  address  local  needs.  ISTEA  allows  highway  funds 
authorized  for  the  Surface  Transportation  Program,  the  Congestion 
Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  Improvement  Program  and  potentially 
others  to  be  transferred  to  transit  type  uses.  It  is  argued  that 
this  flexibility  will  allow  the  local  jurisdiction  to  be  in  a 
position  to  better  address  air  quality  and  congestion  concerns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  flexibility  and  a  greater  role  for  MPOs  have 
been  called  for,  highway  transportation  improvement  needs  must 
continue  to  be  addressed.  Every  two  years,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  sends  to  Congress  a  Conditions  and  Performance 
Report.  This  document  details  highway  and  transit  needs  and  sets 
forth  investment  levels  required  to  address  these  quantified  needs. 

The  1993  report  was  sent  to  Congress  in  January  of  this  year. 
Highway  needs  were  identified  in  terms  of  maintaining  current 
conditions  and  improving  conditions.  To  just  maintain  1991 
conditions  on  our  highways  and  bridges  would  cost  $52  billion 
annually  over  the  next  ten  years.  The  work  undertaken  to  maintain 
conditions  is  basically  3-R  type  activity  which  prevents  further 
deterioration  of  pavement  and  structures.  This  in  no  way  expands 
the  capacity  or  performance  of  the  system. 

This  $52  billion  expenditure,  a  large  portion  of  which  would  be  in 
urban  areas,  provides  the  same  level  of  service  on  the  highways  and 
bridges  as  was  occurring  in  1991.  No  significant  operational 
improvements  would  be  made  to  relieve  congestion  or  otherwise 
significantly  improve  the  air  quality. 
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This  identified  needs  level  creates  a  gap  of  $16  billion  between 
the  require  level  of  investment  for  maintaining  current  conditions 
and  the  current  expenditures  of  only  $36  billion  annually  for 
highway  capital  improvements.  The  nation's  capital  stock  of 
highway  infrastructure  consequently  continues  to  deteriorate! 

As  we  examine  the  need  to  improve  operational  condition  of  our 
highways,  the  situation  becomes  even  worse.  The  199  3  Conditions 
and  Performance  Report  puts  the  cost  of  improving  conditions  at  $67 
billion  annually  or  $31  billion  over  what  is  currently  being  spent 
on  capital  projects  by  all  levels  of  government. 

The  ISTEA  funding  levels  are  a  step  forward  in  meeting  highway 
needs.   However,  even  these  levels  are  not  sufficient  given  the 
magnitude  of  unmet  needs  identified  in  the  1993  Conditions  and 
Performance  Report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  commend  the  committee's  role  in  increasing  federal 
highway  spending  from  $12.9  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987  to  $17.5 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1993.  At  the  same  time,  however.  Vehicle 
Miles  Travelled  (VMT)  has  grown  at  a  rate  of  over  3.5  percent  per 
year  since  1983  and  automobile  registrations  have  grown  twice  as 
fast  as  the  U.S.  population  over  the  same  period. 

The  American  people,  regardless  of  federal  policies  designed  to 
reduce  driving,  are  continuing  to  rely  on  the  automobile  for 
mobility  and  commerce.  Even  with  the  expansion  of  piggy-back 
service  by  the  nation's  railroads,  more  and  more  trucks  are  on  the 
road  moving  freight.  In  1990,  trucks  handled  slightly  more  than  25 
percent  of  all  freight-ton  miles.  This  represents  a  3  percent 
increase  over  the  decade  of  the  1980s. 

The  growth  of  the  "just-on-time"  inventory  control  system  for  many 
manufacturing  operations  requires  more  efficient  delivery  systems. 
This  has  placed  an  even  larger  burden  on  our  highway  network. 

Demand,  coupled  with  a  system  that  has  many  segments  reaching  their 
design  life,  has  increased  the  need  to  spend  more  on  highways  and 
bridges,  whether  it  is  to  maintain  conditions  or  improve  traffic 
flow  and  reduce  pollution. 

Transit  requirements  were  also  covered  in  the  1993  Conditions  and 
Performance  Report  for  the  first  time.  Transit  capital  needs  are 
stated  at  $3.9  billion  annually  which  is  $400  million  above  the 
level  of  transit  capital  expenditures  proposed  for  the  fiscal  year 
1994  Federal  Transit  Program.  Transit  capital  activities  include 
rail  construction,  system  modernization,  new  facilities  for 
existing  systems  and  bus  and  rail  car  acquisition. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  flexible  use  of  highway  funds  in  fiscal 
years  1992  and  1993  were  primarily  for  bus  purchases  and  the 
modernization  of  an  existing  transit  system.  New  York  City  took 
down  the  largest  single  amount  of  flexible  funds  in  fiscal  year 
1992  for  the  modernization  of  the  New  York  Subway  System.  In 
fiscal  year  1993,  sixty-nine  of  the  138  transfers  were  for  bus 
purchases  at  a  cost  of  $156  million  ,  39  percent  of  the  total 
shifted  to  transit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  were  bus  purchases  the  reason  that  the  flexibility 
provision  was  included  in  ISTEA?  ARTBA  believes  money  raised  for 
capital  expenditures  should  be  used  on  high  priority  capital 
projects.  Bus  purchases  should  be  funded  from  the  increase  in  the 
funding  levels  provided  in  ISTEA  for  transit. 

Annual  funding  levels  for  highways  and  transit  are  key  concerns  in 
the  project  decision-making  process.  Full  funding  of  both  federal 
programs  would  do  much  to  alleviate  some  of  the  issues  regarding 
from  which  program  a  particular  project  should  be  funded.  ARTBA 
strongly  recommends  that  Congress  fully  fund  the  highway  and 
transit  authorizations  of  ISTEA. 

ARTBA  also  believes  that  highways,  roads,  streets,  freeways  and 
bridges  continue  to  be  the  dominant  transportation  system  from  the 
perspective  of  the  American  public.  It  should  be  noted  that  most 
transit  usage  is  via  road  and  street  networks,  not  subway  systems. 
While  an  increased  emphasis  on  transit  certainly  has  a  role  in 
meeting  urban  commuter  needs,  we  must  not  achieve  this  increase  at 
the  expense  of  continuing  to  operate  and  maintain  our  highway 
system  at  an  appropriate  level  of  service  to  meet  travel  and 
commercial  requirements. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  MPO  process  and  the  ability  of 
many  MPOs  to  undertake  the  mission  assigned  by  ISTEA.  As  you  are 
aware,  the  members  of  most  MPOs  are  local  elected  officials  from 
the  jurisdictions  comprising  the  MPO.  The  decisions  of  the  MPO  are 
then  often  driven  by  the  views  of  the  constituents  of  these  local 
elected  officials. 

The  decision-making  process  may  be  said  to  be  constituent  driven. 
The  public  hearing  process  required  in  most  MPO  work  is  the  forum 
for  receiving  constituent  views  and  assessments  of  proposed 
actions.  As  the  role  of  the  MPO  is  evolving  under  ISTEA  and  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  transportation  interest  groups,  including 
contractors,  are  just  beginning  to  become  more  involved  in  the 
process. 
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Both  ARTBA  and  its  contractor  chapters,  such  as  APC,  are  developing 
materials  and  encouraging  member  participation  in  MPO  activities. 
Participation  in  planning  committees  and  public  testimony  are  a  key 
elements  of  the  process.  ARTBA,  in  its  comments  on  the  planning 
regulations  in  April  of  1993,  recommended  establishment  of 
"Citizens  Advisory  Committees"  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
urban  transportation  plans  through  improved  public  input. 

The  planning  and  development  process  envisioned  by  ISTEA  will  only 
work  if  citizens  provide  a  wide  array  of  views  for  the  MPO  members 
to  consider  and  the  MPO  is  properly  positioned  and  staffed  to  meet 
the  challenges  thrust  upon  them.  In  ARTBA's  view,  staffing  is  a 
key  concern  regarding  the  perceived  lack  of  MPO  performance  on 
flexibility. 

While  the  major  metropolitan  areas  of  this  country,  like  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  may  have  developed  a  transportation 
planning  expertise,  many  other  large  metropolitan  areas  simply  do 
not  have  the  staff  expertise  that  exists  at  the  state  highway 
agency.  Determining  needs  and  reviewing  alternative  transportation 
solutions  requires  specialized  staffing.  Many  MPOs  have  not 
invested  in  this  type  of  staffing  or  are  only  now  developing  such 
expertise. 

Many  MPOs  rely  on  the  state  for  the  planning  and  project 
development  necessary  to  meet  their  transportation  infrastructure 
requirements.  State  highway  agencies  have  been  planning  and 
designing  many  of  the  multiple  occupant  facilities  that  are  part  of 
expanding  transit  opportunities  for  years. 

With  fixed  rail  transit  systems  not  economically  justified  in  many 
larger  urban  areas  where  they  do  not  already  exist,  other  modes 
must  be  considered,  primarily  bus  type  systems.  These  rubber-tired 
systems  require  streets  and  highways  for  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  earlier,  highway  transportation  remains 
the  key  to  moving  people.  We  cannot  assume  that  transit  systems 
are  the  central  solution.  A  balance  of  transportation  alternatives 
must  be  used  to  move  people  and  freight. 

Urban  transportation  planning  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  vacuum. 
The  plan  must  give  proper  consideration  to  through  traffic  and 
commercial  freight  operations.  State  highway  agency  input  is 
essential  to  this  part  of  the  planning  process. 

This  radically  new  transportation  development  process  for  urban 
areas  is  still  in  its  beginning  stages  and  must  be  refined  over 
time.  It  is  premature  to  judge  the  success  or  failure  of  the  MPO 
process  and  flexibility  on  less  than  two  years  of  operation. 
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While  only  several  hundred  million  dollars  of  flexibility  has  been 
used  in  the  first  two  years,  we  must  remember  that  many  highway 
projects  were  already  developed  and  ready  for  funding.  Other 
projects,  particularly  transit,  were  not  developed  to  the  point  of 
being  ready  for  funding.  If  these  highway  projects  were  not  funded 
as  we  awaited  other  projects,  valuable  resources  would  have  sat 
idle  while  transportation  needs  continue  to  grow. 

The  planning  process  for  urban  areas  must  be  given  ample  time  to 
develop  before  corrective  legislation  is  proposed.  Planning  lead 
time  is  the  key  to  the  process..  Development  of  a  significant 
highway  improvement  project  has  now  stretched  to  four  to  six  years. 
With  transit  projects  requiring  many  of  the  same  studies  and  being 
more  complicated  to  design,  project  development  time  is  at  least 
similar  if  not  longer. 

Additionally,  many  of  the  consultants  doing  studies  and  planning 
for  transportation  projects  are  involved  in  both  highway  and 
transit  work.  Adequate  consulting  personnel  is  a  key  concern  in 
putting  the  planning  process  to  the  test. 

With  respect  to  the  working  relationship  between  state  highway 
agencies  and  MPOs,  much  of  the  information  that  ARTBA  has  received 
indicates  relationships  are  fairly  good  and  transportation 
solutions  are  being  properly  developed. 

Transportation  improvements  are  ultimately  based  on  the  local 
elected  official's  belief  as  to  the  constituent's  desire  for  a 
particular  type  of  transportation  solution,  available  funding  and 
the  relationship  between  the  units  of  government  needed  to  approve 
and  fund  the  project.  The  political  process  decides  which  type  of 
project  best  meets  the  needs  of  the  community. 

The  federal  government  is  too  far  removed  from  this  decision-making 
process.  It  should  not  be  the  final  decision-maker.  It  must 
encourage  a  relationship  between  the  state  and  the  local 
jurisdictions  which  will  allow  the  planning  process  to  work 
adequately  judge  the  relative  merits  of  the  project. 

The  federal  government  has  a  responsibility  to  insure  that  a 
coordinated  national  highway  network  which  meets  interstate  travel 
demand  and  provides  for  the  efficient  movement  of  freight. 
Obviously,  routes  in  urbanized  areas  are  important  to  the  through 
traffic  issue.  As  long  as  we  expect  the  state  to  participate 
financially  in  the  project  because  of  its  value  to  all  citizens,  it 
must  have  some  voice  in  how  federal  funds  that  flow  through  it  are 
used  to  meet  needs. 
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The  ultimate  goal  is  to  have  a  transportation  system  that  meets 
commuting,  personal  travel,  commercial  freight  and  local  business 
needs.  The  system  should  also  appropriately  address  air  quality 
goals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ARTBA  believes  this  can  only  be  achieved  by  tailoring 
our  transportation  system  to  all  the  constituencies  mentioned 
above.  Expenditures  of  scarce  financial  resources  must  be  made  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  needs  for  both  highways  and  transit. 

Flexibility  should  not  be  a  one-way  situation.  Local  needs  as 
perceived  by  the  elected  officials  of  the  entire  area  must  be 
addressed.  The  key  to  flexibility  is  the  balance  that  will  allow 
highway  needs  to  continue  being  met  while  also  improving  urban 
transit. 

Highway  funds  should  be  retained  for  highway  use  until  all  key 

highway  needs  are  being  adequately  addressed.   Only  then  should 

transit  flexibility  come  into  play.   On  the  opposite  side  excess 

transit  funding  should  be  transferred  to  highways  as  appropriate. 

We  must  avoid  zero  sum  games  between  transportation  modes.  ARTBA 
suggests  full  ISTEA  funding  for  both  highways  and  transit  needs  as 
the  first  step  to  making  progress  on  meeting  the  nation's 
transportation  challenges  of  the  21st  Century. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  highway  needs  must  be  balanced  with 
competing  transit  requirements  before  the  flexibility  provisions  of 
ISTEA  are  utilized.  Further,  this  decision  should  not  be  made  by 
the  local  jurisdiction  but  rather  the  state  perspective  on  funding 
and  state-wide  transportation  needs  has  a  proper  role  in  project 
development  and  selection. 

Additionally,  the  staffing  and  funding  of  the  MPO  plays  a  critical 
role  in  the  relationship  between  the  MPO  and  the  state.  Many  MPOs 
must  use  the  resources  available  from  the  state  to  carry  out  the 
transportation  planning  process. 

Highway  transportation  remains  the  essential  ingredient  for  moving 
people  and  freight.  If  this  nation  is  to  continue  economic  growth 
and  remain  competitive  in  international  trade,  our  highway  system 
must  be  continually  maintained  and  improved  as  necessary.  The 
strong  relationship  between  growth  in  GNP  and  VMT  that  started  in 
the  1930s  still  exists  today.  Highway  transportation  requirements 
cannot  be  ignored  if  this  positive  relationship  is  to  continue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  prepared  remarks.  I  will  be  happy 
to  respond  to  any  questions  that  you  or  other  subcommittee  members 
may  have.  Thank  you  for  affording  ARTBA  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  flexibility  and  its  relation  to  highway  needs. 
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Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairnnan  and  members  of  the  subcommittee.    I 
am  Les  Lamm,  president  of  the  Highway  Users  Federation.    I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discuss  our  views  on  the  issue  of 
flexible  funding,  specifically  the  transferability  of  highway  funds  for 
use  on  transit  projects  and  vice  versa. 

As  the  nation's  largest,  most  diversified  private  sector  organization 
dedicated  to  improving  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  our  highway 
transportation  system,  the  Highway  Users  Federation  is  very  much 
interested  in  transportation  funding  decisions  made  by  state  and  local 
public  officials.    The  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act 
of  1991  (ISTEA)  allows  those  officials  expanded  authority  to  transfer 
funds  among  the  various  highway  categories  and  between  highway 
and  transit  accounts.   We  hope  this  increased  flexibility  will  result  in 
an  objective  review  of  project  priorities  and  the  most  cost-effective 
investments  possible. 

For  our  members,  an  efficiently  operating,  interconnected 
transportation  network  is  essential  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  total 
production  costs  attributable  to  transportation,  expand  domestic 
markets  for  their  products  and  services,  and  boost  productivity.   All  of 
our  members  rely  on  intermodal  transportation  to  move  cargo  and 
convey  employees  and  customers  commuting  to  production  and  sales 
sites.   Our  members  understand  safe  and  efficient  highways  will 
continue  to  be  the  key  to  building  a  good  intermodal  system,  but  they 
strongly  support  the  intermodal  network  promised  and  emphasized 
throughout  ISTEA. 

We  also  understand  the  terrible  inefficiencies,  high  cost,  wasted  fuel, 
and  lost  productivity  associated  with  traffic  congestion  in  urban  areas. 
ISTEA  makes  it  clear  that  those  local  transportation  problems  can 
have  national  significance  in  some  cases,  and  Congress  attempted  to 
give  local  transportation  officials  more  resources  to  address  the  most 
difficult  and  nationally  significant  transportation  problems  in  their  area. 
Greater  funding  flexibility  was  intended  to  be  one  of  those  resources. 
In  time,  we  will  know  whether  this  important  tool  has,  indeed,  resulted 
in  a  more  efficient  and  less  congested  urban  transportation  system. 
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MPO  Outreach 

Shortly  after  passage  of  ISTEA,   the  Highway  Users  Federation  and 
several  other  transportation  organizations  formed  the  Coalition  for 
Safe  and  Efficient  Transportation  to  help  bring  together  metropolitan 
planning  officials  and  business  men  and  women  in  their  communities. 
In  cooperation  with  the  National  Association  of  Regional  Councils,  we 
have  held  seminars  in  19  cities  this  year  to  educate  local  business 
and  civic  leaders  about  ISTEA's  changes  in  transportation  planning 
and  programming  and  to  help  foster  a  partnering  relationship  between 
the  MPOs  and  their  constituents  in  the  business  community.   A  list  of 
the  seminar  locations  is  attached  at  the  end  of  my  testimony. 

Those  seminars  were  highly  successful.   We  found  strong  interest 
among  business  men  and  women  who  are  often  too  busy  "minding 
the  store"  to  spend  most  of  a  day  learning  about  the  transportation 
funding  process.   We  also  found  real  interest  among  the  MPOs  we 
contacted  about  participating  in  such  a  seminar.    MPO  officials 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  transportation  problems  with 
leaders  of  the  business  community,  but  often  lack  the  time  and 
financial  resources  to  hold  such  an  event  on  their  own.   They  see 
great  value  in  discussing  future  transportation  plans  with  a  sample  of 
the  region's  largest  shippers,  employers  and  merchants. 

We  heard  some  expressions  of  a  need  for  more  staff  resources  from 
MPOs  with  whom  we  worked,  but  everywhere  we  visited,  MPO 
members  and  staff  were  working  hard  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities 
under  ISTEA.   Yes,  there  remain  some  uncertainties  and  glitches  to 
be  overcome  in  the  implementation  of  this  new  program,  but  overall, 
we  found  a  highly  motivated  group  of  MPO  officials  confident  that 
they  ultimately  could  meet  their  responsibilities. 

These  seminars  also  included  representatives  of  the  state  department 
of  transportation  and  FHWA  field  offices.    It  was  clear  to  us  that  the 
three  levels  of  public  sector  employees  were  highly  committed  to 
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making  all  of  the  ISTEA  provisions  a  reality. 


We  will  continue  this  outreach  program  bringing  MPOs  and  the  local 
business  community  together.   We  recognize,  as  did  this  Committee 
in  1991,  that  cost-effective  transportation  investments  in  our  largest 
urban  areas  can  have  an  important  impact  on  the  national  economy. 
We're  working  to  ensure  the  potential  positive  impact  of  those 
investments  is  realized. 


Creating  a  Level  Playing  Field  for  Wise  Investment  Choices 

Given  our  interest  in  intermodal  transportation  and  urban 
transportation  problems,  plus  the  fact  that  we  represent  the  highway 
users  who  are  paying  all  of  the  fees  used  for  both  highway  and  transit 
programs  under  ISTEA,  we  have  monitored  the  intermodal  transfer  of 
federal  aid  funds.   As  of  September  30,  1993,  37  states,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  had  utilized  the  expanded  ISTEA 
flexibility  by  obligating  over  $683  million  from  several  highway  funding 
categories  for  transit  projects  (see  FHWA  table  attached).    This 
represents  3.3  percent  of  all  FY  '92  and  '93  obligations  of  Surface 
Transportation  Program,  Congestion  Mitigation/Air  Quality,  Minimum 
Allocation,  and  several  smaller  "flexible"  highway  accounts.    By 
comparison,  during  the  18  years  that  Federal  Aid  Urban  System  funds 
were  available  for  transfer  to  transit  projects,  only  $278  million,  or  2.2 
percent,  was  actually  used  on  transit  projects.   Obviously,  this 
represents  a  large  increase  in  funding  flexibility  during  the  past  2 
years. 

However,  we  do  not  believe  those  numbers,  taken  alone,  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  whether  the  flexibility  provisions  in  ISTEA  are 
working  well  or  not.   Our  contacts  with  federal,  state,  and  local 
officials  and  our  own  members  have  produced  a  variety  of  viewpoints 
on  whether  ISTEA  affords  too  much,  too  little,  or  just  enough 
intermodal  funding  flexibility. 
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While  state  and  local  officials  have  been  able  to  "flex"  highway  funds 
for  a  variety  of  transit  projects,  there  have  been  no  cases  where 
states,  even  the  most  rural  states,  have  used  transit  funds  for 
highway  projects.   This  is  because  transferring  flexible  transit  funds  to 
a  highway  project  can  be  accomplished  only  if:    1)  the  MPO 
approves;  2)  the  agency  proposing  the  transfer  can  show  that  all 
requirements  of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  have  been  met; 
and  3)  the  proposing  agency  can  show  there  is  a  balanced  local 
approach  to  highway  and  transit  funding.   Given  these  conditions,  it  is 
clear  that  the  flexibility  provisions  in  the  transit  title  may  never  provide 
any  realistic  option  for  state  and  local  officials  to  "flex"  transit  funds. 
We  hope  the  committee  will  also  look  at  this  "level  playing  field"  issue 
when  future  legislative  changes  are  considered. 

We  recommend  the  subcommittee  consider  the  following  important 
issues  as  you  evaluate  whether  the  flexibility  provisions  of  ISTEA 
have  been  utilized  too  much,  too  little,  or  just  enough  during  the  first 
two  years  they  have  been  available. 

First,  the  Department  of  Transportation's  1993  report  on  the  status  of 
the  nation's  highways,  bridges,  and  transit  systems  indicates 
substantial  unmet  capital  needs  in  all  three  infrastructure  categories. 
Even  if  ISTEA  were  fully  funded,  overall  national  financial  resources 
would  still  be  insufficient  to  meet  those  needs. 

According  to  the  DOT  report,  all  levels  of  government  spent  $36.1 
billion  on  highway  and  bridge  capital  improvements  in  1991,  but  $51.6 
billion  should  be  spent  annually  just  to  maintain  current  conditions.    In 
order  to  improve  road  and  bridge  conditions  to  an  acceptable  level, 
annual  capital  funding  should  be  $67.3  billion.   Thus,  the  size  of 
unmet  highway  needs  in  a  particular  area  may  limit  the  opportunity  to 
"flex"  highway  funds. 

Second,  as  members  of  this  subcommittee  are  well  aware,  funding  for 
all  surface  transportation  programs  during  the  first  two  years  of  ISTEA 
has  fallen  far  short  of  the  authorized  levels.    In  1992,  the  highway 
obligation  limitation  was  finally  set  at  $16,055,364,000,  approximately 
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$745  million  short  of  the  $16.8  obligation  ceiling  promised  when 
ISTEA  was  enacted.    In  FY  1993,  the  obligation  limitation  was  set  at 
$15,326  billion,  almost  $3  billion  less  than  ISTEA's  $18,303  billion 
obligation  ceiling  for  FY  '93.   Although  preliminary  FY  1994  numbers 
may  show  a  welcome  increase,  it  is  clear  that,  once  again,  highway 
funding  will  be  less  than  the  1994  ISTEA  authorization  level.   Transit 
programs  have  also  been  underfunded  relative  to  the  levels 
authorized  in  ISTEA  for  1992,  1993,  and  1994,  and  cash  balances  in 
both  the  transit  and  highway  accounts  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
continue  to  grow. 

As  the  subcommittee  has  often  heard,  planning  and  constructing 
transportation  projects  is  a  multi-year  process.   When  state  and  local 
transportation  officials  receive  substantially  less  funding  than  they  had 
been  told  to  expect,  their  transportation  program  must  be  modified 
immediately.   As  a  result,  project  B  may  suddenly  become  a  higher 
priority  than  project  A,  not  because  transportation  needs  have 
changed,  but  simply  because  the  unanticipated  funding  constraints 
make  project  B  a  better  fit  with  the  current  year's  resources.     Many 
of  us  in  the  transportation  community  who  supported  the  ISTEA's 
expanded  flexibility  provisions  did  so  because  the  expanded  levels  of 
highway  and  transit  funding  made  flexibility  much  more  feasible. 
Without  the  extra  dollars,  flexibility  becomes  a  cruel,  zero-sum  shell 
game,  where  each  "winning"  project  leaves  a  group  of  deserving  but 
delayed  competitors.    This  may  be  the  basic  reason  for  the  slower 
spending  rate  in  large  urban  areas. 

In  our  review  of  the  FHWA  list  of  transit  projects  utilizing  "flexed" 
highway  funds,  we  noted  a  number  of  very  small  projects  lacking  any 
readily  apparent  link  to  improving  mobility  or  attaining  air  quality  goals 
in  the  local  area.   A  few  projects  were  even  shown  as  providing 
operating  subsidies  for  transit,  which  is  not  permitted  for  flexible  fund 
projects.    Congress  may  want  to  consider  in  the  future  whether  it  is 
appropriate  to  provide  further  guidelines  on  the  use  of  federal-aid 
highway  funds  for  transit  projects.    We  believe  federally-financed 
projects  should  be  of  major  areawide  significance,  whether  for 
highway,  transit,  or  other  types  of  improvements. 
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Finally,  ISTEA  constituted  a  fundamental  shift  in  the  nation's  surface 
transportation  programs  and  policies.   While  it  may  not  be  "a  whole 
new  ball  game,"  there  certainly  are  many  new  rules  and  new  players. 
Some  of  those  new  rules  have  yet  to  be  written  and  some  of  the  new 
players  are  still  getting  warmed  up.   The  law  is  still  less  than  two 
years  old.   We  think  it  ought  to  be  given  a  chance  to  work  before 
Congress  contemplates  any  significant  changes. 

Working  with  this  Committee  and  other  Members  of  Congress,  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  state  departments  of  transportation, 
and  metropolitan  planning  organizations,  the  Highway  Users 
Federation  is  committed  to  helping  make  ISTEA  work.   Given  the 
opportunity,  these  new  surface  transportation  programs  can  be 
expected  to  produce  the  safe,  efficient  intermodal  transportation 
network  Congress  had  in  mind  when  ISTEA  was  enacted.   We  will  do 
our  part  to  make  it  happen. 
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1,335,000 

AlASi:A 

FtlMANCS 

PURCHASE  OF  IRANSII  VEHICLES 

l,f44,?S2 

ARIZONA 

Tucson 

PURCHASE  TNO  BUSES 

iOO.OOO 

TUCSON 

PURCHASE  4  BJSES-3  VANS 

I,m,i62 

MRICOPA 

PURCHASE  le  BUSES 

W,580 

BASICOPAIPKOENIII 

UPGRADE  AND  REFUE3ISK  BUSES 

5.700,000 

nARICOPAlPKOEHln 

PURCHASE  BUSES,  RADIOS,  fAREBCltS 

5,(50,000 

CALIFORKIA 

EACRAKEHTO 

DESI6N/C0NST  NATURAL  GAS  FUEL  SIN 

\,itsii,m 

BAVFAIR  UArtARD 

GRANT  APPLICAIIDN 

2,BB7,30< 

«13,40O 

BArFAlR  HAVKARD 

GRANT  APPLICAIIDN 

AREAIilDE 

PURCHASE  12  FULL  SUED  BUSES 

2,138,000 

COUXTWOE 

PURCHASE  FIVE  BUSES 

4,221,450 

COUNTYVItE 

BUS  fiEPlACENENI 

244,727 

MVERSIDE 

SITE  inP.  (CNG  FUELING 

400,000 

VAISONVIILE 

DESIGN  I  RESTORATION 

177,000 

SAN  DIEGO 

REPLACE  BUSES  AND  SIGNS 

531,000 

SAN  DIEGO 

REPl  OLD  BUSES  t  SIGNS,  BUS  STOPS 

9.249,000 

SAN  DIECO 

CONSI  BUS  CIR  1  PURCHASE  BUSES 

1,744,800 

FRESNO 

PURCHASE  20  BUSES 

2,203,000 

STOCKTON 

BUS  PURCHASE  AHt  CONnuTER  SERVICE 

3,753,400 

SAN  BERNARDINO 

PURCHASE  5  BUSES/JO  SHELTERS 

224,000 

STAHIUUS 

AUTOBATIC  VEHICLE  IDCAIER 

TI.IU 

NONTEREV  COUNTY 

PUKHA5  BUSES,   IWIALL  BIIE  fMli 

CONt.  iransitIay 

180,000 

HOLirwooo 

21,32i,0O0 

TUUAE 

PURCHASE  2  EUStS 

97,383 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

CONST.  NUNI   TURNAROUND 

3,«CO,000 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

CONI.  BIKI  TURNAROUND 

5,400.000 

SANTA  BARBARA 

PURCHASE  SHUtlLES  CONVERT  TO  CNG 

523,033 

STATENIDE 

IRANSFER  CNTRS/FARE  COLLECIION  SYS 

<B8,700 

SACIUWENTO 

REGIONAL  TRANSIT  PROJECTS 

},lB3,n( 

SANTA  aARA 

REPLACE  STOUGE  lANi:  k  BUS  YARD 

3,G00,OO« 

COUHTYNIDE 

PURCHASE  t  ALTERNATIVE  FUEL  BUSES 

1,320,000 

TliANSIT  FACIUly 

PROPERTY  SCO.  IRANSIT  FAC. 

130,000 

COUKTTNIDE 

ELECTRONIC  TROLLEY  BUS  PROGRAB 

G, 300, 000 

OJAI 

PURCHASE  2  IROLLt  BUSES 

177,040 

ETATEKIDE 

TRANSFER  CNTRS/FARE  COLLECTION  SYS 

7,974,400 

SAN  NAFAa 

PARC  AND  RIDE  LOT 

400,000 

SACSANENIO 

REGIONAL  IRANSII  PROJECTS 

4,418,135 

SOLOEN  EnPIRE 

CONSTRUCTION  CHo  FUELING  STATION 

1,540,000 

SO.  CALIFORNIA 

PURCHASE  210  BUS  RADIOS 

932,800 

FOOTHILL  TRANSIT  ZONE 

LEASE  OF  162  COACHES 

4,220,000 

YOLO 

REIROFII  BUSES  FOR  ADA  COHfLIANCE 

133,450 

SAN  LUIS 

REHABILITATE  10  TRANSIT  BUSES 

81,300 

YOLO 

RETROFIT  BUSES  FOR  ADA  tOHPLIANCE 

885,300 

LOS  ANGLES 

OPERATING  ASSISTANCE 

2,740,100 

SONONA 

PURCHASE  OF   IS  BUSES  FIS  TRANSFER 

3,520,000 

CITYNIDE 

PURCHASE  OF  i  BUSES 

552,000 

SANTA  CLARA 

BUS  LEASE 

749,400 

RISSION  VALLSV 

CONSTRUCT  HISSION  VALLEY  LINE 
PURCHASE  OF  8  BUSES 

1,770,400 
1,792,000 

CUiKECTICUI 

NAKTFQDD 

UNION  STATION  REHAB 

(1,832 

BRIDCEPORI 

REPLACE  PECI  BRIDGE 

14,173,400 

HARTFOtD 

PURCHASE  BUS 

4,454,400 

HARTFORD 

PURCHASE  BUSES 

75,200 

HARTFORD 

PURCHASE  BUSES/RAO lO/BOIES 

540,800 

HARTFORD 

PURCHASE  BUSES/VANS 

183,200 

tHIDEEPDRT 

REPLACE  PECK  BRIDGE 

8,774,430 

DISr.  OF  COL. 

NASHINSION 

PROCURENENI  OF  NEN  REPL.  BUS 

1,800,000 

4,i;8,47i 

1,944,992 


28,243,442 
1,800,000 
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HAND  1 1 
IDAHO 


lUlHOlS 

imiAM 


LOUISIANA 
MArUND 


AIKEKS 

SAVAMNAM 

ATLANTA 


lOISE 

COEUA  D'ALENE 
THIN  FALLS 
BOIiE 
tOISE 
POCATELLO 
lOOTENAI 
CANTON  COUNTY 
MCCALL  AREA 

CHICAGO 
CHICASO 
CHICAGO 

GARY 
GARY 
BART 
HAnnOKS 
SOUTH  SHORE 
SOUTH  SHORE 
SOUTH  SHORE 


ST  AT  EN  IDE 

BALTIMORE 

CANTON 

STATENIDE 

GLOUCESTER 

LINCOLN 

OLD  COLONY 

STATEHIOE 

STATEHIDE 

KORCESTEIt 

SOUTH  STATION 


TRANSIT  IHRROVCKNT 
TRANSIT  FROeRAn 
TRANSIT  PROJECT 

TRANSFER  TO  TRANSIT  FIA 

PURCHASE  NATURAL  GAS  BUS 
NORTH  ID.  COHHUHITY  EIPRtSS  VANS 
TRANSPDRIAnON  IV  BUSES  W 
PURCHASE  NATURAL  EAS  BUS/  FUEL  EJUIP. 
FUEL  DEPOT  FOR  liAI.  E«S  BUSES 
NATURAL  GAS  BUS  FUEL  EQUIP. 
NORTH  ID  COHKUNin  EIPRESS  VAN 
COUNTY  BUS  IRANSPORTAIIOH 
VALLEY  TRANSIT  BUSES 

COnnUIER  LOT 
PURCHASE  4}  BUSES 
PURCHASE  200  VANS 

TNO  iy  LNG  BUSES  N/IIFT 
REHANUFACTURE  BUS  40'  N/LIFT 
REPLACE  J  DIESEL  BUSES  «/  LIFTS 
CENTRAL  BUS.  LINt-UP 
SI  DIRECTIONAL  SIGNALINE  OH  SOUTH 
SIGNAL  CONVERSION  ON  SOUTH  SHORE 
PARC-H-RIDE  FAC  ON  S.  SHORE  RR 


REFURBISH/PURCHASE  RAIL  EOUIP 

IHIERHODAL  SIAIION  IHPV.  BY  HBTA 
ACCESSIBILITY  lAPVS  CONST.  HBTA 
GRADE  CROSSING  inPV'S  CONE.  EY  HBTA 
GRADE  CROSSING  IHFRDVEHENIS  HBTA 
FIIED  RAIL  TRANSIT  BY  HBTA 
INTERNODAL  PARtlNE  FACILITIES  HBTA 
INIERHDOAL  IHPVV  TO  KESTFORO  SIA. 
PE  (  RON  TRA.NS  CENIER  ADD  BY  KBIA 
CONS.  UNDER  THE  DIR  OF  THE  HBTA 


3f4,HS 

1,572,784 

3,Bli,000 

5,583,739 

(31 ,000 

BIO, 000 
11,000 
407,920 
1,933,200 
480,000 
216,000 
79,200 
t01,iOO 

431,400 

B0,S4& 

4,749,444 

3,900,000 

7,000,004 

3,900,000 

14, GOO, 000 

420,000 

9i,000 

4BO,0«0 

Bi,7iO 

1,200,000 

94,000 

72,000 

2,450,760 

50,000  1 

57,994  1              107,994 

1,200,000 

3,G09,320 

4,S09,S20 

7H,M5 

753,445 

10,074,eGO 

IO,074,S4O 

933,000 

SBB.ISO 

120,000 

120,000 

21,040,000 
t, 340,000 
2,880,000 

aoo.ooo 

27,200,000 

40,243,150 
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lOlStEEON 
OEIROII 
ANN  ARBOR 
SOUIHEASI 
UNION  DEPOT 
rALAKAIOO 

TKiN  tints 

SOUTHEASTERN 
DETROIT 
ERAND  RAPIDS 
ERARD  RAPIDS 
CRAND  RAPIIS 
ANN  ARBOR 
ANN  ARBOR 
MKM 
JAC(SON 
VAN  BUREN 
KIFORD 
OSIESO  CO. 
SHIAVASSEE  CO. 
KECOSTA 
OSCODA  CO. 
OCEAJIA  CO. 
MEKArOO 
nECOSTA 

nEWmiREE/DELTA 
CNIPPENA/LUCE 
luaiSIEE  CO. 
GREATER  LAPEER 
LENANEE 
ISABELLA  CO. 
YATES  DIAL-A-RIDE 
KORON 

DICONSON  IRON 
CLADHIN  CO. 
EOUBIC  CO, 
CRAVFORD  CO. 
DELIA  AREA 
BERRIEN  CO. 
EUPTA/SAUIT 
BARRT  CO. 
BAT  CO. 
INTER  URBAN 
THUNDER  BAr 
ALLEOAN  n. 
MJ.EEAN  CO. 
ALLEGAN  CO. 
AUEGAN  CO. 

DUIUTH 
ST.  PAUL 
ST.  PAUL 
VICINIU  TH410 
THIN  CITIES 
SEVEN  COUNTT 

S7.  no. 

MIUTX 

wunN 

MUTN 
Illll3f4 


BUS  PURCNASE 

PURCHASE  14  in.  BUSES 

KOV  fAClLIir 

SNARI  PATHWAY 

TRAIN  DEPOT 

EOUIP  i  TOOLS  FOR  BUSES 

SECURITY  StS  OFFICE  EOUIP. 

PURCHASE  8  BUSES 

PURCHaSE  12  DIESEL  CWCHES 

PURCHASE  t  30'   BUSES 

C60  IICKT  PROERAn 

PARK  AND  RIDE  LOIS 

TRAVEL  DEAAND  I1AHAEE  PROSRAH 

CAR  POOL  lOT 

1  12'  SMALL  BUS  N/  LIFT 
TNO  KINl  VANS 
ENLARBE  PABtlHS  AREA 
OFFICE  FURNITURE 
NAINTEKANCE  EBUIP. 
PASSENGER  SHELTER  t  LOAD  PAD 
COKPUTER  AND  FURNITURE 
CDHPUTER  SOFTkSRE  AND  TYPENRIIER 
RESURFACE  PAKCINE  AREA 
CORHUNICAIIOR  SAFETY  EOUIP. 
FACIUir  REPAIRS 
PURCHASE  3  AUI.  HEATERS 
ONE  BUS  SHELTER 
HOIST  REPAIR 
PURCHASE  2  RADIOS 
PORTABIE  POKER  HASHES 
UPSRADE  LEAD  DETEC.  EOUIP. 
TRACTOR  KITH  MVER 
PURCHASE  R1DIN6  LANN  NONER 
FEASIBILITY  STUDY 
PARKINS  LOT  ERAVEL 
ONE  VEHICLE  R08ILE  RADIO  UNIT 
COBPUTER  EOUIP. 
COJIPUIER  NORI/SOFTNARE 
VENTILATION  EOUIP. 

BUS  SHELTER  ■    • 

TRANSIT  COnPUIER 
LIFT  EOUIPPED  VAN 
BUS  HASHER 

COPIER  AND  OFFICE  EOUIP. 
PURCHASE  COnPUIER  SOFTVARE 
PURCHASE  VAN  N/ACCEES  FOR  2-3  »HEEL 
TELEPHONE  SEOUENCER 
COPIER  AND  OFFICE  EOUIPflEKI 

RAIL  HUB  SYSTEN  AND  3I(E  RACK 

CONST.  BUS  SHELTERS 

TRANSIT  HUB 

PARI  >  RIDE  LOT 

LIGHTING  RAJOR  BUS  STOPS 

SYSTEmrlDE  BUS  STOP  SIGN 

CAPITAL  PROJECTS 

FIVE  BUS  REPLACERENIS 

PAR(  AND  RIDE  LOIS 

TRAR  SHUTTLE  VEHICLES 

BUS  SERVICE  STARTUP 


1,080,000 
to, 000 
24,1)00 
55t,?JO 
20,000 
3;,840 


»,3]4 
32,000 
11 1  Ml 
6,400 
5,000 
i,000 
3,  too 
B,000 
54,400 
BOO 
5,392 
4,000 
4,000 
4,320 
2,000 
4,500 
8,000 
25,iOO 
2,000 
10,0O« 
t.GM 
2,1U 
i,0«« 
4S,lGt 
U,tM 
i,40« 

i,«oe 

U,4«0 
J(,<M 
2,000 
2,400 
11,(00 
800 
2,000 


370,400 

2,800, ON 


l,33i,0O0 
2,304,000 
710,000 
53,000 
M,000 
120,000 
00,000 


nissouRi 


344,000 

f:8,«(i 

554,108 


RiO,000 

48,000 

U,000 

2,400,000 


7,342,177 


?,104,»S7 


RONTANA 
NEBRA5IA 
N£»  JERSEY 


OHAHA 

STATEIIOE 
STATENIDE 
STATEDIOE 
STATENIDE 
STATENIOE 


REPLACE  BUSES, SIGHACE  BUS  SHELTERS 

PURCHASE  TRANSIT  BUSE- 

HISTORIC  BAIL  STATION 
PURCHASE  DIESEL  lOCOHOIIVE 
SIGNAL  SYSTER  UPGRADE 
RAIL  STATION  IHPROVERENTS 
FTA  EIPtRlKNIAL  SERVICES 


400,000 
4,000,000 

4,7tl,000 


1S,0<0,00« 
17,000,000 


320,000 
140,000 
400,000 


84-368  95-5 
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NEii  rofit 

NEK  YOfli:  C!tY 

DESI6N  »  C0N5I  VARIOUS  CAPITAL 

WJTCHESS  COUNIY 

IRANSFER  10  FTA-BUS  SKELTERS 

BUICHESS  COUNTY 

TRANSFER  TO  FTA-BUS  PURCHASE 

DUICKESS  COUNTY 

TRANSFER  TO  FTA-NARtEIlNS 

N£»  YORr  CITY 

IRANSFER  TO  FIA-OPERIIHS  COST 

5ARAT0CA  COUNTY 

IRANSFER  TO  FTA  FOR  BUS  PURCHASE 

ELOVERSVILLE 

SIP  IRANSFER  TO  FIA 

NIAEASA 

3  PARI  AND  RIDE  LOTS 

CAPITAL  tlSTRICT 

TRANSIT  PROJECIS  VITK  CBAO  IRANSFER 

NASSAU  COUNTY 

BUS  PURCHASE 

tUTCHESS  COUNTY 

BUS  PURCHASE 

CAPITAL  OISIRICT 

TRANSIT  PROJECIS 

NtAEARA  FAONTIER 

TRANSIT  IBPROVEnENTS 

NEN  YOliC  CITY 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS  TO  TRANSIT 

N/A 

STP  TRANSFER  TO  TRANSIT 

N/A 

SIP  TRANSFER  TO  TRANSIT 

N/A 

SIP  TRANSFER  TO  TRANSIT 

NEN  VaRi;  CITY 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS 

SYRACUSE 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS 

Km  cmim 

DUAHAil 

TRANSIT  PROJECT 

OHIO 

COLUKBUS 

ST  ADNIN  SCHOOL  BUSES/VANS/MINT.  FAC 

COLUKBUS 

20  LIFT  EOUIP  BUSES 

CLEVELAND 

PASSEN6ER  ACCESSNAY 

STAIEdOE 

STUDY,  FIIED  BUIDEWAI  TRANSIT  SY5IEN 

SORTA 

PAR(,  RIDE  AND  ROVA 

coLuneus 

(B  bIcyCLE  STORACE  LDCtERS 

ACRON 

PURCHASE  RAIL  LINE 

CLEVELAND 

CONSTRUCT  CNS  FUELINS  FACILITY 

STATEKIDE 

TNO  PARK  AND  RIDE  LOTS 

RICHLAND  CO. 

PURCHASE  7  BUSES 

EUaiD 

PARK  AND  RIDE  LOTS 

TOLEDO 

BUS  REPLACENENT  -  20  BUSES 

CLARt  CO. 

PURCHASE  5  HEAfY  BUSES 

EUCLID 

COmlUIER  BUS  SERVICE 

oanMM 

OCUHOU  CITY 

FUND  TRANSFER 

TULSA 

FUND  TRANSFER 

WEEim 

PORTLAND 

BUS  PURCHASE 

PORaAND 

RIDE  SHARE 

SALEII 

BICraE  RACK  PURCHASE 

TRIKET 

BUS  PURCHASE 

CORVALLIS 

BUS  PURCHASE 

PENKSriVANKI 

ALLENTOm 

PURCHASE  LIFT  VENiaES 

NORTH  HAAPTOH 

CAO  FUNDS  TRANSFER  TO  FIA 

VIILANOVA 

SHALL  BUS  SERV  CIRCULATOR  DEHO 

PHIUOELPHIA 

TRAN5ITCHEK  PROBRAB 

AHTRAN  TRAKSIT 

HARKETlNG/AOVERTISINe 

CALIFORNIA 

PURCHASE  HANDICAP  ACCESSIBLE  BUS 

AREA  HIDE 

BIKE  RACKS/ENHANCE  INIERHOD.  CONNCT. 

AREA  HIDE 

BIKE  PATHS 

OVERDROOI  EARNS 

RENOVATE  TRAIN  STATION 

PENN  SQUARE 

BUS  BERTHS 

NILKEHSBURE 

SUSNAY  EIT. 

AREA  VIDE 

ANALTSIS  ERS-REV, 

RHODE  ISLAND 

(INSSTON 

IRANSiT  SERVICE 

STATENIOE 

TRANSIT  SERVICE 

TENNESSEE 

ItEIIPHIS 

HPO  PRIORITY  7 

CHATANOOEA 

RPO  PRIORITY  L  AND  B 

lEIAS 

FORT  NORTH 

TRANSF  PROJ  TO  FTA  FOR  0VERSI6KT  E 

FORT  NORTH 

.  BUSES 

FORT  NORTH 

TRAVEL  DEHAND  MNASEHESNT 

AUSTIN 

FEASIBILIR  STUDY 

SALVESTON 

TROLLEY  ROUTE  EITENSION 

NOODLANDS 

EIPANO  PARK  AND  LOT  RIDE 

EL  PASO 

CONST.  TRANSIT/PED  TERNINALS 

12,000,000 
1,100,000 

<sa,ooo 

IM.OOO 


788, 5;» 


us,ooo 

21, BOO 

480,000 
too, 000 


24,000 
288,000 
800,000 


73,300,000      100,000,001  I 
Hi, 000 
400,000 
B1,000 
211,400 


4)2,000 
2,108,000 
2,121,k00 


4,1S8,400 
l,3B0,0OO 


iSO,000 
2,400,000 


44S,0Si 


4«0,0M 
400,000 


13S,000 
3,748,000 


318,400 
108,000 
370,000 
20,000 
200,000 


EDO. 000 
1,200,000 


484,013 

380,000 

3,3U,000 


;37,50i,S01 
liO,000 


30,357,454 
£00,000 


S,297,iOO 


3,304,410  nil      4, '.Is, 430 

1,000,000 
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HI  AH 

vtnncm 


SDUKIDE 

BUDLIN6T0II 

aUI)llN8T0N 

KtHO  OF  IfillHS. 

STATEHIDE 

STAIEVIDE 

STATEHIDE 

STDTENIDE 

STATEIIIDE 

STATEVIDE 

STATEylDE 

STATEHKE 

SIAtEHIIIE 


PURCHASE  10  lUSES  20  VANS 

inmilVE  «A!Kt  fAC 

IRANSH  PMJECI 

PROPEAir  ACOUISIIOS 

COHPUIER  EWIf 

IRAMSM  PROJECI 

PROPERiy  APPfiAlSAlS/CONSI  SERVICES 

PURCHASE  3  COV.  NATURAL  CAS  BUSES 

TRANSII  PROJECT 

TRANSIT  PROJECT 

TRAHSII  PROJECT 

IRAKSIT  PROJECT 

1142 


IM,iOO 

1,U4,0M 

<7I,000 

33,400 

34t,8Si 
et,722 


2,400,000 
120,000 


1,41S,383 

l,2Se,0Ii 

32,000 


NEST  VIRSINIA 
mSCDNSU 


NEirPORT  NEKS 

HAnPIOM 

NEKPDRT  NENS 

RICHMND 

RICHNOHD 

RICKHONO 

VASHItlSTON,  g.C. 

IIASHIH6I0N,  D.C. 

HORfOlI-POftTSnOUTH 

PRINCE  >ILIIM 

(iNe  t  SKOHOniSH 

CLARr 
O.ARt 

im  t  SNOHoniSH 

AREA  mOE 
tUSON  COUHIT 
SWHIlllISH 


timAuceE 

MNITOHOC 
miilAUKc 


FOUR  REPIACEIIENI  RUSES 

BUILB  TRANSPORTATION  CENTER 

BUaO  TRANSPORTATION  CENTER 

FEASIBlLITI  AND  CESIEN  STUDT 

IBPLENENI  CORPIEHtNSIVE  TRANSIT  PLAII 

ACS  ALT  FUEL  BUSES  FDR  CRTC  BUSES 

30  REPlACEhENT  BUSES 

FIVE  COmUIER  BUSES 

20  TRANSIT  COSCHES  FOR  HOV  ElP  BUS 

tOODBRIDEE  COMUTER  RAIL  ST  EIPANSIO) 

PURCHASE  BUSES  »  BICYCLE  IRAN.  TRAIL 

BUS  RaLINS  SIOCI  LIFTS  PARTICULATE 

BUS  SUPPORT  EOUIPnENI  FACILITT 

BETRO 

PURCHASE  TRANSIT  VEHICLES 

PURCHASE  TRANSIT  VEHICLES 

SRECT  INSTALL  lEVAL  SI6NALS 

PROJECT  LEVEL  PLANNINB  4ENV1R. 

PURCHASE  VAHPOOL  VEHICLES 

PURCHASE  VAHPOOL  VEHICLES 

LAND  ACDUISITION 

PURCHAE  3  (HEEL  CHAIR  VANS 

PURCHASE  AMD  REKOVME  BUS  TERHINAL 

PURCHASE  TRANSIT  BUSES 

PURCHASE  BUS 

BUS  UPGRADES 

TRANSIT  HARCETING  PROBRAII 

CWnUTER  RAIL 

REnOtEL  RAIL  STA. 


27,200 
100,000 
264,732 

S3,2ie 

400, 00« 
32,01S 

:3,i]s 

100,000 


704,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

200,000 

800,000 

367,000 

4,BOO,000 

«0,000 

3,440,000 

4, SOS, 000 


200,000 
2,I1G,400 
20,000 
120,000 
323,000 


ii,oii,B;i 

2?1,24S 


TOTAL  OBLICATED 


t  TnUr&titt  Highnsy  Subttitution  Funds 

II  HiniAui  Allocition  Urb)ni:cd  Fundi 

III  Prioriti  Inttraodil  Projictt 
IIII  Inno'fjuv*  Projtcts 


tE3,C00  II    4,:i3,40O 


3,IM,0M 
l.tM.in 

151,238,741   41t,731,e63  115,487, 137 


4,104,1?7 
(!5,iS7,7<l 
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MPO/BUSINESS  COMMUNITY  SEMINARS  NATIONWIDE 


Atlanta:  6/24/93 

Baltimore:  7/1/93 

Boston:  6/30/93 

Charlotte:  Scheduling  Conflict 

Chicago:  Scheduling  Conflict 

Cleveland:  Scheduling  Conflict 

Detroit:  5/25/93 

Dallas/FW:  6/2/93 

Denver:  5/25/93 

Houston:  9/22/93 

KA  City:  6/9/93 
Los  Angeles:  4/16/93 

Las  Vegas:  9/23/93 


Milv/aukee: 

Minn./St.  Paul: 

Nev/  Orleans: 

Philadelphia: 

Phoenix: 

Portland: 

Salt  Lake  City: 

Seattle: 

San  Diego: 

San  Francisco: 

Tampa: 

Tucson: 

Washington,  D.C. 


Scheduling  Conflict 

6/10/93 

5/25/93 

Scheduling  Conflict 

9/13/93 

6/9/93 

6/17/93 

Scheduling  Conflict 

7/30/93 

6/25/93 

7/20/93 

6/23/93 

Scheduling  Conflict 


Contact:  Valerie  L.  Phillips,  Highway  Users  Federation,  for  additional  information 
(202)  857-1200,  FAX  (202)   857-1220 
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GAO 


United  States  General  Accounting  Office 


Testimony 
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Mr.  Chairmsm  emd  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

We  are  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  the 
challenges  states  and  metropolitam  planning  organizations  (MPO) 
face  in  developing  integrated  transportation  systems.   The 
Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991  (ISTEA) 
encourages  these  groups  to  use  a  total  systems  approach  to 
transportation  planning  that  considers  all  modes  of  tremsportation 
as  well  as  the  environmental,  energy,  social,  emd  economic  effects 
of  transportation  projects. 

Trsmsportation  plamners  have  two  importemt  tools  to  foster 
such  an  approach:   ISTEA's  provisions  on  using  funds  flexibly  emd 
the  emphasis  on  trsmsportation  control  measures  (TCM)  in  the  Clesm 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990.   ISTEA's  fxinding  flexibility  provisions 
give  states  and  localities  increased  opportunities  to  determine  how 
funds  should  be  distributed  zunong  highway,  mass  transit,  and 
nontraditional  projects — that  is,  those  trauisportation  projects 
that  have  both  highway  and  mass  transit  benefits  (such  as  high 
occupancy  vehicle  lanes) .   Meuiy  of  these  nontraditional  projects 
include  TCMs,  which  are  programs  or  activities  that  encourage  the 
traveling  public  to  rely  less  on  the  automobile  or  to  use  the 
automobile  more  efficiently.   TCMs,  in  turn,  are  designed  to  reduce 
mobile-source  emissions  and  thereby  improve  air  quality. 

Although  it  may  be  too  early  to  predict  how  states  euid  MPOs 
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will  use  the  funding  flexibility  and  TCM  provisions,  several 
critical  issues  have  emerged.   Our  testimony  today  summarizes 
findings  from  two  recent  GAO  reports  on  those  topics:  (1)  the  way 
states  and  localities  have  used  ISTEA's  funding  flexibility 
provisions,  (2)  the  factors  that  have  influenced  the  flexible  use 
of  ISTEA  funds,  (3)  the  effectiveness  of  TCMs  in  helping  states  and 
localities  attain  air  quality  goals,  auid  (4)  the  adequacy  of  the 
analytical  tools  available  for  making  comparisons  between 
transportation  alternatives  and   measuring  the  impacts  of 
transportation  projects,  including  TCMs,  on  air  quality.^  We  also 
discuss  the  complex  environment  in  which  states  and  localities  must 
make  transportation  investment  decisions.   In  summary: 

—  The  initial  use  of  ISTEA's  flexibility  provisions  has  been 
limited.   In  fiscal  year  1992,  states  and  localities 
invested  less  than  3  percent  ($319  million)  of  the  $11.2 
billion  in  highway  funds  that  could  be  used  flexibly  in 
mass  transit  or  nontraditional  projects.   This  trend 
continued  in  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1993 .   Over  the 
same  period,  no  mass  trsmsit  capital  funds  were  used  tQ# 
finance  highway  projects,  but  about  3  percent  of  mass 
trsunsit  capital  funds  that  could  be  used  flexibly  were  used 
to  finamce  nontraditional  projects,  such  as  busways  and 


^Transportation  Infrastructure:   Better  Tools  Needed  for  Making 
Decisions  on  Using  ISTEA  Funds  Flexibly  (GAO/RCED-94-25) ,  Oct.  13, 
1993,  and  Urban  Transportation:   Reducing  Vehicle  Emissions  With 
Transportation  Control  Measures  (GAO/RCED-93-169) .  Aug.  3,  1993. 
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bicycle  euid  pedestrian  facilities. 

—  A  variety  of  factors  have  influenced  the  flexible  use  of 
ISTEA  funds.   Concerns  about  congestion  and  air  quality 
have  encouraged  the  use  of  ISTEA 's  provisions  to  use  funds 
flexibly  in  the  congestion  mitigation  emd  air  quality 
improvement  program  (CMAQ)--a  Federal  Highway 
Administration  (FHWA)  progreun  designed  to  address  air 
quality  problems.   On  the  other  h2md,  factors  such  as  state 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  state  fuels  tax   revenues  for 
projects  other  tham   highways  and  bridges  have  hindered  the 
flexible  use  of  funds. 

—  As  a  result  of  the  mandates  and  programs  of  ISTEA  amd  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  MPOs  will  place  a  stronger  en^hasis  on  using 
TCMs  to  improve  air  quality.   However,  they  currently  do 
not  have  adequate  information  to  make  reliable  projections 
of  impacts  of  TCMs  on  air  quality.   Such  information  is 
needed  to  enable  MPOs  to  confidently  select  among 
traditional  TCMs  and,  if  needed,  to  promote  the  use  of 
market-based  measures,  such  as  higher  gasoline  taxes  or 
congestion  pricing.'  Although  widely  considered  more 
effective  than  traditional  TCMs  in  reducing  emissions,  such 
market-based  measures  would  visibly  add  to  the  cost  of 


'Congestion  pricing  is  charging  a  fee  to  use  a  highway  facility 
that  varies  depending  on  the  level  of  congestion. 
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driving.   Therefore,  their  implementation  would  probably 
face  strong  public  resistance. 

In  addition  to  better  information  on  TCMs'  impacts  on  air 
quality,  states  and  localities  also  need  improved  data  and 
analytical  tools  to  make  overall  transportation  investment 
decisions.   Although  ISTEA  encouraged  a  total  systems 
approach  to  transportation  decision-making,  comparing 
transportation  alternatives  is  difficult.   For  example, 
highway  measures  focus  on  the  movement  of  vehicles,  while 
mass  transit  measures  focus  on  the  movement  of  people. 
Furthermore,  travel  demand  models  need  to  be  improved. 
These  models  provide  critical  information  for,  among  other 
things,  evaluating  the  impact  of  transportation  projects  on 
air  quality.   Developed  some  20  to  30  years  ago  to  analyze 
the  need  for  new  or  modified  highway  facilities,  these 
models  currently  do  not  provide  the  information  needed  for 
predicting  travel  behavior. 

The  environment  within  which  states  and  MPOs  make 
tremsportation  investment  decisions  is  complex.   Through 
the  course  of  our  work,  we  have  observed  that  (1)  Americans 
have  continued  to  increasingly  rely  on  automobiles  to  meet 
their  tremsportation  needs;  (2)  tremsportation  plemners  emd 
decisionmakers  have  had  to  balance  a  number  of  divergent 
interests,  such  as  sxiburbem  emd  rural  highway  needs  and 
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urban  transit  needs,  in  deciding  how  their  transportation 
dollars  will  be  invested;  aind  (3)  acceptability  to  the 
public  will  play  a  key  role  in  determining  the  types  of 
projects  implemented  to  meet  mobility,  environmental,  and 
other  transportation  goals  eind  objectives. 

We  will  now  address  these  points  in  greater  detail. 

STATES  AND  LOCALITIES  HAVE  MADE  LIMITED  INITIAL  USE  OF  ISTEA'S 
PROVISIONS  ON  FLEXIBLE  FUNDING 

About  $80  billion  of  ISTEA's  total  $155  billion  authorization 
may  be  used  flexibly.   We  found,  however,  that  states  and  local 
governments  have  made  limited  use  of  ISTEA's  funding  flexibility 
provisions  to  date.   In  fiscal  year  1992,  states  and  localities 
invested  about  97  percent  of  their  flexible  highway  funds  in 
traditional  highway  projects  such  as  roadway  construction.   In 
fiscal  year  1992,  less  than  3  percent  ($319  million)  of  the  $11.2 
billion  in  flexible  federal  highway  funds  obligated  was  invested  in 
mass  transit  and  nontraditional  projects.   This  trend  continued  in 
the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1993.   As  of  March  31,  1993,  about  3 
percent  ($185  million)  of  the  $6.1  billion  in  flexible  highway 
funds  obligated  was  invested  in  mass  transit  emd  nontraditional  projects. 


'The  fiscal  year  1992  and  1993  figures  do  not  include  $84.3  million 
and  $662.6  million,  respectively,  in  obligations  for  the  surface 
transportation  program.   These  were  funds  invested  by  states  that 
elected,  under  the  provisions  of  ISTEA,  to  report  their  obligations 
on  a  quarterly  basis.   These  states  were  not  required  to,  juid  did 
not,  identify  to  FHWA  the  types  of  projects  funded. 
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The  use  of  ISTEA's  flexible  funding  provisions  has  largely 
been  focused  on  addressing  congestion  euid  air  quality  problems. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  concentration  of  the  flexible  use  of 
highway  funds  in  the  CMAQ  program.   In  fiscal  year  1992, 
approximately  50  percent  of  CMAQ's  $340  million  in  total 
obligations  was  used  by  states  emd  localities  to  fincmce  mass 
tremsit  and  nontraditional  projects.   This  use  increased  to  about 
76  percent  of  CMAQ  obligations  in  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year 
1993.   These  results  are  not  surprising  since,  in  general,  ISTEA 
requires  that  CMAQ  funds  be  used  to  finance  projects  that  improve 
air  quality.   The  states  euid  MPOs  we  visited  largely  viewed  CMAQ  as 
offering  the  most  flexibility  of  ISTEA's  highway  programs.   This 
was  because  CMAQ,  which  was  created  by  ISTEA,  did  not  have  ties  to 
previous  highway  or  mass  transit  programs,  and  program  funds  could 
be  used  to  fineince  a  variety  of  traditional  sind  nontraditional 
projects. 

Some  funds  from  the  Interstate  substitution  program  were  also 
used  to  fund  mass  transit  projects.   Under  this  program,  which  was 
in  place  before  ISTEA  was  enacted,  state  and  local  officials  could 
withdraw  from  plcuined  construction  nonessential  segments  of 
Interstate  highways  in  urban  areas  £md  fund  substitute  highway  or 
mass  transit  projects.   In  fiscal  year  1992,  almost  30  percent 
($100  million)  of  total  obligations  under  this  program  were 
invested  in  mass  tremsit  projects.   However,  two  states--New  York 
emd  Minnesota — accounted  for  the  entire  $100  million.   In  contrast. 
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in  the  first  6  months  of  fiscal  year  1993,  virtually  all  funds 
obligated  in  this  program  ($46.7  million)  were  used  to  finance 
substitute  highway  projects.   Only  two  states--Iowa  and  Minnesota-- 
invested  $67,000  in  mass  transit  projects. 

The  investment  of  mass  transit  funds  in  highway  amd 
nontraditional  projects  has  been  limited.   According  to  the  Federal 
Tremsit  Administration,  there  were  no  transfers  of  section  9 
capital  funds  for  highway  use  either  in  fiscal  year  1992  or  in  the 
first  6  months  of  fiscal  year  1993.'  However,  during  the  same 
period,  about  3  percent  ($34  million)  of  the  $1.1  billion  in 
section  9  mass  transit  capital  funds  obligated  in  fiscal  year  1992, 
and  2.5  percent  ($13  million)  of  the  $546  million  in  such  funds 
obligated  in  fiscal  year  1993,  were  invested  in  such  nontraditional 
projects  as  busways  and   park-and-ride  facilities. 

In  contrast  to  its  provisions  allowing  the  flexible  use  of 
highway  funds  for  mass  trauisit,  ISTEA  restricts  the  ability  of 
states  and  localities  to  use  mass  transit  funds  for  highway 
projects.   In  general,  only  section  9  capital  funds  allocated  to 
transportation  mamagement  areas  can  be  used  for  highway  projects, 
and   then  only  if  certain  conditions  are  met.*  First,  such  projects 


*Section  9  is  a  formula  grant  program  for  urbanized  areas  that 
provides  capital,  operating,  amd  plamning  assistance  for  mass 
tramsportation.   With  certain  restrictions,  section  9  funds  may  be 
used  flexibly  to  finamce  highway  projects. 

*Tr£msportation  management  areas  are  generally  areas  with 
populations  of  more  than  200,000. 
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must  be  approved  by  the  MPO  that  has  jurisdiction  over  the  project. 
Second,  the  Secretary  of  Tremsportation  must  determine  that  the 
funds  are  not  needed  to  meet  the  investment  requirements  of  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act.   Finally,  the  matching  funds  that 
states  and/or  localities  provide  must  be  eligible  for  use  in 
financing  either  highway  or  mass  transit  projects. 

A  VARIETY  OF  FACTORS  INFLUENCE  DECISIONS  TO  USE  ISTEA  FUNDS 
FLEXIBLY 

Since  ISTEA  was  enacted  less  than  2  years  ago,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  how  its  flexible  funding  provisions  will  be  used  over 
the  long  term.   Initially,  however,  a  variety  of  factors  have 
influenced  or  will  influence  the  flexible  use  of  ISTEA  funds.   As 
illustrated  above,  state  and  local  concerns  about  traffic 
congestion  and  air  quality  have  encouraged  the  flexible  use  of 
funds.   On  the  other  hemd,  a  variety  of  other  factors,  such  as 
existing  state  restrictions  on  the  use  of  state  fuels  tax  revenues 
to  highway  or  bridge  use  only  have  hindered  the  cross -modal 
investment  of  ISTEA  funds. 

Congestion  and  Air  Quality  Concerns  Encourage  Flexible  Use  of  Funds 

Concerns  about  congestion  and  air  quality  problems  have 
encouraged  states  and  localities  to  use  ISTEA' s  flexibility 
provisions.   As  discussed  above,  funds  from  the  FHWA's  CMAQ  program 
have  been  used  flexibly  to  finance  mass  trzmsit  and  nontraditional 
projects.   In  particular,  urbetn  areas  experiencing  severe 
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congestion  and  air  quality  problems,  such  as  the  northeastern 
states,  have  used  CMAQ  funds  flexibly.   We  have  found  that  in  many 
cases  nonattainment  areas--those  areas  that  do  not  meet  national 
air  quality  standards — have  used  ISTEA  funds  flexibly  to  finamce 
mass  treinsit  and  TCMs  as  they  develop  strategies  for  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments. 

Concerns  about  congestion  and  air  quality  will  likely  continue 
to  encourage  the  flexible  use  of  ISTEA  funds.   In  1991,  70  percent 
of  peak-hour  urbeui  travel  on  Interstate  highways  was  under 
congested  conditions — up  from  49  percent  just  10  years  earlier.   In 
addition,  nonattainment  areas  have  been  designated  in  39  states, 
and  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  impose  strict  deadlines  to  improve 
air  quality  in  these  areas. 

Various  Factors  Hinder  the  Flexible  Use  of  Funds 

A  variety  of  factors  have  hindered  decisions  to  use  ISTEA 
funds  flexibly.  These  factors  include  existing  state  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  state  fuels  teix  revenues  to  highway  or  bridge  use 
only.  Not  all  state  funds  can  be  used  to  match  the  nonfederal 
portion  of  mass  transit  projects.  According  to  information  from 
The  Road  Information  Project,  in  1991,  35  states  restricted  the  use 
of  state  fuels  tax  revenues  to  highway  or  bridge  use  only.'  As  a 
result,  about  $13.5  billion  out  of  $19.3  billion  in  total  state 


*Tbe  Road  Information  Project  is  a  nonprofit  organization  that 
researches,  evaluates,  and  distributes  economic  tuid  technical  data 
on  highway  transportation  issues. 
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fuels  tax  collections  was  not  availeible  for  mass  transit  projects. 
Officials  from  two  MPOs  we  talked  to  said  restrictions  on  how  state 
fuels  teixes  can  be  used  in  their  state,  as  well  as  the  difficulty 
in  raising  matching  funds  locally,  would  limit  their  ability  to  use 
ISTEA  funds  flexibly. 

Highway  and  mass  transit  infrastructure  needs  that  outstrip 
available  resources  also  hinder  the  flexible  use  of  ISTEA  funds . 
In  January  1993,  FHWA  reported  that  simply  maintaining  1991 
conditions  of  the  nation's  highways,  bridges,  and  mass  transit 
systems  through  the  year  2011  will  cost  about  $55  billion  annually. 
An  additional  $18.2  billion  will  be  required  to  improve  conditions. 
Officials  from  all  five  states  we  visited  as  part  of  our  work  on 
funding  flexibility  expressed  concern  over  their  ability  to  meet 
infrastructure  investment  needs.   In  several  of  these  states, 
officials  indicated  that,  although  ISTEA  funds  could  be  used 
flexibly,  it  was  not  likely  that  highway  funds  would  be  used  to 
finance  mass  transit  projects,  given  the  tremendous  backlog  of 
highway  needs. 

Finally,  it  will  take  time  for  states  emd  localities  to  adapt 
to  the  program  changes  made  by  ISTEA.   Officials  from  four  of  the 
five  states  we  visited  expected  little  initial  use  of  funding 
flexibility.'  One  reason  is  that  states  euid  localities  lack 


•The  fifth  state  also  expected  little  new  use  of  flexibility,  in 
part  because  its  state  tremsportation  funds  were  already  being  used 
flexibly  to  meet  needs,  regardless  of  mode. 
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experience  in  making  trade-offs  between  different  tramsportation 
modes.   Officials  from  four  of  the  five  states  we  visited  said  that 
historically  they  have  had  little  involvement  with  mass  tramsit 
programs.''  In  two  of  these  four  states,  officials  said  that  state 
restrictions  on  using  state  fuels  taoc  revenues  for  mass  transit  may 
make  it  difficult  for  them  to  increase  their  involvement  in  mass 
transit  projects.   Furthermore,  one  state  we  visited  asked 
localities  to  specifically  identify  which  highway  projects  they 
were  willing  to  forgo  in  order  to  use  the  funding  available  to 
finance  mass  transit  projects.   Officials  from  another  state  said 
the  flexible  use  of  funds  for  mass  transit  was  basically  precluded 
because  federal  amd  state  tramsportation  funds  are  allocated 
according  to  state  formulas  that  are  oriented  towards  highways. 

BETTER  DATA  NEEDED  TO  ASSESS  TCMs  AND  PROMOTE  EFFECTIVE  MEASURES 

To  further  promote  ISTEA's  emphasis  on  a  total  systems 
approach  to  transportation  planning,  states  and  MPOs  will  need  to 
assess  whether  transportation  plauis  address  clean  air  requir^nents . 
In  our  report  on  TCMs,*  we  found  that  states  and  MPOs  do  not  have 
information  on  the  effectiveness  of  TCMs  that  is  adequate  to 
predict  their  specific  contribution  to  impToving   air  quality. 
However,  this  information  is  needed,  since  states  and  MPOs  must 
develop  transportation  plems  that  conform  to  state  air  quality 


^The  fifth  state  operated  several  large  mass  tremsit  systems. 
•GAO/RCED-93-169,  Aug.  3,  1993. 
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goals.   In  addition,  better  information  will  help  MPOs  identify  any 
gaps  in  their  approach  to  meeting  air  quality  goals  auid  thereby 
provide  them  with  the  support  for  supplementing  traditional  TCMs 
with  market-based  measures  that  create  a  financial  disincentive  for 
using  the  automobile. 

Information  on  Effectiveness  of  TCMs  Is  Limited 

The  combined  mandates  of  ISTEA  and   the  Cleeui  Air  Act 
Amendments  will  result  in  renewed  emphasis  on  TCMs  in  the  next 
several  years.  Our  nationwide  survey  of  MPOs  found  that  two  of 
ISTEA' s  funding  provisions--CMAQ  emd  funding  flexibility — will 
encourage  the  plamning  £uid  implementation  of  TCMs.'  Partly  as  a 
result  of  these  provisions,  56  percent  of  MPOs  stated  that  they 
would  strongly  emphasize  TCMs  in  their  transportation  plams  in  the 
next  5  years.   Only  8  percent  reported  that  TCMs  had  been  strongly 
emphasized  in  the  previous  5  years. 

In  addition,  we  found  that  more  research  on  the  effectiveness 
of  TCMs  may  further  encourage  states  and  MPOs  to  implement  TCM 
programs.  Current  evidence  on  the  effectiveness  of  TCMs  is 
outdated  and   relies  on  models  that  may  not  accurately  measure  the 
effects  of  these  measures  on  commuters'  behavior.  Although 
considerable  research  on  TCMs  toolc  place  in  the  late  1970s  and 


*In  the  fall  of  1992,  we  surveyed  all  MPOs  in  areas  designated  as 
not  meeting  federal  air  quality  stjuidards  for  ozone  and  carbon 
monoxide.  Of  119  MPOs  to  whom  questionnaires  were  sent,  100 
responded — an  84-percent  response  rate. 
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early  1980s,  very  little  occurred  during  the  balance  of  the  1980s. 
Little  money  was  available  during  the  1980s  for  evaluating  euid 
assessing  these  measures  at  the  federal,  state,  or  local  levels. 
In  addition,  the  existing  models  used  to  predict  emissions 
reductions  resulting  from  TCM  programs  have  yet  to  capture 
accurately  the  effects  of  these  measures  on  travel  behavior  and 
therefore  on  emissions. 

Our  survey  results  corroborated  the  need  for  better 
information  on  the  effectiveness  of  TCMs.   Half  of  the  surveyed 
MPOs  stated  that  they  did  not  have  adequate  information  to 
calculate  the  impacts  of  TCMs  on  emissions.   Only  8  percent 
strongly  believed  that  the  tools  were  adequate,  while  30  percent 
expressed  some  confidence.   Among  MPOs  with  the  worst  ozone 
problems,  59  percent  did  not  believe  that  the  information  and  tools 
were  adequate,  while  34  percent  expressed  confidence  in  their 
adequacy . 

Better  Information  Will  Help  MPOs  Balemce  Traditional  and  Market- 
Based  Approaches  to  Meeting  Air  Quality  Goals 

Better  information  on  the  effectiveness  of  TCMs  will  also  help 
states  and  MPOs  determine  if  their  transportation  plzms  should 
include  more  stringent,  market-based  measures.   Our  nationwide  MPO 
survey.  Department  of  Tremsportation  (DOT)  analyses,  emd  recent 
California  clean  air  plans  reveal  that  the  traditional  TCMs  listed 
in  the  Cleem  Air  Act  Amendments  are  generally  expected  to  reduce 
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emissions  by  up  to  5  percent.   DOT  emd  EPA  officials  asserted  that 
if  additional  reductions  in  emissions  are  needed  to  meet  air 
quality  goals,  market-based  measures  may  be  needed.   Market-based 
measures  include  a  variety  of  approaches,  such  as  increased 
gasoline  taxes,  congestion  pricing  on  highways,  and  fees  on 
emissions.   According  to  the  advocates  of  market-based  measures, 
such  measures  have  the  dual  benefit  of  strongly  discouraging  motor 
vehicle  use,  reducing  emissions,  and   ensuring  that  the  full  costs 
of  driving,  including  the  costs  of  air  pollution  and  congestion, 
are  borne  by  those  responsible  for  generating  them. 

Our  survey  of  MPOs  revealed  a  broad  consensus  that  market- 
based  measures  could  be  more  effective  than  other  types  of  TCUs   in 
reducing  emissions.   Sixty- four  percent  of  respondents  agreed  that 
market-based  measures  could  more  effectively  reduce  automobile  use 
than  TCMs  that  do  not  directly  increase  the  cost  of  driving.   For 
example,  the  Ssui  Francisco  MPO  has  proposed  a  series  of  user  fees 
to  reduce  pollution  amd  congestion  in  the  Bay  Area.   These  market- 
based  measures  include  (1)  fees  based  on  a  vehicle's  emissions,  (2) 
fees  for  using  certain  highways  when  they  are  congested,  amd  (3)  a 
$2-per-gallon  increase  in  regional  gasoline  taxes.   With  market- 
based  measures  included,  the  Bay  Area's  1991  Clean  Air  Plan 
projected  an  8.4-percent  decrease  for  hydrocarbon  emissions  and  a 
22.5-percent  decrease  for  carbon  monoxide  emissions.   In  contrast, 
without  market-based  measures,  reductions  of  2.1  percent  for 
hydrocarbon  emissions  imd  5.4  percent  for  carbon  monoxide  emissions 
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were  projected. 

Despite  the  projected  success  of  market-based  measures  in 
reducing  emissions,  they  may  be  difficult  to  implement.   They  have 
not  yet  been  implemented  in  the  Bay  Area,  emd  80  percent  of  MPOs  in 
our  survey  agreed  that  the  public's  resistemce  to  market-based 
measures  made  their  implementation  highly  unlikely.   Our  survey  and 
the  comments  of  many  interviewees  indicated  that  there  was  an 
inverse  relationship  between  the  potential  effectiveness  of  market- 
based  TCMs  and  the  likelihood  that  they  will  be  accepted  by  the 
public.   Critics  of  these  measures  stated  that  they  could  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  lower-income  individuals  who  have  no  alternative 
to  driving  to  the  workplace.   However,  additional  research  that 
clearly  demonstrates  that  such  measures  are  needed  to  achieve 
federal  air  quality  goals  could  help  tremsportation  planners 
justify  market-based  measures  in  the  future. 

IMPROVED  ANALYTICAL  TOOLS  ARE  NEEDED  FOR  MAKING  TRANSPORTATION 
INVESTMENT  DECISIONS 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  inforxciation  on  TCMs,  states  and 
localities  need  better  data  and  analytical  tools  for  overall 
transportation  investment  decision-making.  We  found  that  some  of 
the  analytical  tools  used  for  making  these  decisions  are  not 
adequate.   No  common  measures  eure  availzd>le  for  comparing  different 
transportation  alternatives  and   complying  with  ISTEA's  total 
systems  approach.  Furthermore,  travel  demsuid  models,  which  were 
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developed  some  20  to  30  years  ago  to  evaluate  the  need  for  new  or 
modified  highway  facilities,  do  not  provide  the  information  needed 
for  amalyzing,  among  other  things,  the  impacts  of  transportation 
projects  on  air  quality. 

Common  Measures  for  Making  Modal  Comparisons  Are  Not  Available 

In  April  1992,  we  reported  on  the  need  for  common  measures  for 
comparing  highway,  mass  transit,  and  other  projects  across  modes." 
We  said  that  such  common  measures  would  better  assist  states  and 
localities  to  quantify,  on  a  common  basis,  the  ability  of  highway 
and  mass  transit  projects  to  meet  mobility,  environmental  quality, 
safety,  cost-effectiveness,  and  social  and  economic  objectives. 
The  measures  being  used  by  states  and  localities  to  evaluate  major 
capital  investments  within  each  mode  did  not  facilitate 
comparisons:   Highway  measures  focused  on  the  movement  of  vehicles, 
while  mass  transit  measures  focused  on  the  movement  of  people.   The 
ability  to  compare  transportation  alternatives  will  be  critical  as 
states  and  localities  make  the  trade-offs  necessary  to  identify  the 
most  efficient  and  effective  projects,  regardless  of  mode,  to  help 
mitigate  congestion  and  air  pollution  problems. 

We  recommended  that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  develop 
common  measures  for  comparing  different  tremsportation  alternatives 
and  fully  encourage  their  use  by  state  and  local  officials.  As  of 


"Transportation  Infrastructure:   Urban  Transportation  Plamninq  Can 
Better  Address  Modal  Trade-offs  (GAO/RCED-92-112,  Apr.  2,  1992). 
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August  1993,  common  measures  for  comparing  different  transportation 
alternatives  were  not  availeUale.   In  responding  to  our  April  1992 
report  and  in  subsequent  discussions,  DOT  officials  said  they  did 
not  believe  federally  developed  common  measures  were  appropriate, 
since  they  could  not  be  easily  adapted  to  local  conditions  and 
would  be  seen  as  prescriptive.   Rather,  the  Department  was  taking 
other  actions,  such  as  developing  a  multimodal  evaluation  training 
course,  which  it  believed  would  enhance  its  ability  to  assist  state 
and  local  officials  in  comparing  treuisportation  alternatives.   We 
continue  to  believe  that  the  development  of  common  measures  for 
making  comparisons  of  different  tramsportation  alternatives  is 
importemt.   Rather  than  being  prescriptive,  such  measures,  tailored 
to  local  conditions,  would  provide  the  framework  for  making  the 
trade-offs  necessary  to  comply  with  ISTEA's  total  system's  approach 
to  tramsportation  planning  euid  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Cleeui  Air  Act  Amendments. 

Travel  Demand  Models  Cam  Be  Improved 

Analyzing  the  impacts  of  transportation  projects,  including 
TCMs,  on  air  quality  is  conplex  and,  in  general,  a  multistep 
process.  A  critical  conqponent  of  this  process  is  information 
supplied  by  travel  demand  models.  The  models  available  for 
forecasting  travel  demand  are  not  adequate  for  analyzing,  eunong 
other  things,  the  impacts  of  transportation  projects  on  air 
quality.   In  general,  these  models  were  developed  some  20  to  30 
yeeurs  ago  to  evaluate  the  need  for  new  or  modified  highway 
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facilities.   Due  to  demographic  eind  other  changes  over  time,  these 
models  currently  do  not  provide  the  detailed  information  needed  to 
predict  travel  behavior.   For  excimple,  these  models  do  not  provide 
details  on  such  things  as  travel  by  time  of  day  or  the  impact  of 
highway  congestion  on  travel  behavior.   Such  information  is  a 
critical  part  of  predicting  emissions  from  mobile  sources  of 
pollution. 

Recognizing  the  inadequacy  of  travel  demand  models  for  air 
quality  analyses,  in  fiscal  year  1992  DOT  established  a  program  to 
improve  such  models  (called  the  Travel  Model  Improvement  Program) . 
Our  recently  completed  review  of  this  program  found  that  it  has  not 
adhered  to  DOT'S  policy  for  the  establishment  of  research  and 
development  programs.^'  We  found,  among  other  things,  that  no 
measurable  goals  and  objectives  have  been  established  and   that 
program  research  efforts  have  excluded  elements  that  are  important 
in  assessing  travel  demand,  such  as  the  impacts  of  urbsin  freight 
movements  2uid  the  urban  aspects  of  intercity  passenger  travel.   To 
help  ensure  successful  implementation  of  this  program,  we  have 
recommended  that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  take 
actions  to  bring  the  Travel  Model  Improvement  Program  into 
compliemce  with  DOT'S  research  emd  development  policy. 


^'GAO/RCED-94-25,  Oct.  13,  1993. 
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TRANSPORTATION  INVESTMENT  DECISION-MAKING  ENVIRONMENT  IS  BECOMING 
INCREASINGLY  COMPLEX 

State  and  local  decisionmakers  must  deal  not  only  with  the 
inadequacy  of  euialytical  tools,  but  also  with  the  complex 
environment  within  which  they  make  transportation  investment 
decisions.   During  the  course  of  our  work,  we  found  the  following: 

—  Tremsportation  plauiners  must  face  travel  trends  «ind 
patterns  of  land  use  that  could  be  impediments  to  designing 
integrated  treuisportation  programs.   For  example,  more 
commuters  opt  to  drive  to  work  alone  them  use  all  other 
transport  modes.   Census  data  show  that,  between  1980  and 
1990,  the  percentage  of  the  workforce  that  drove  to  work 
alone  increased  from  64  to  73  percent.   Also,  despite 
growth  in  the  workforce,  the  use  of  mass  transit  smd  car 
pools  declined.   For  exanple,  car-pool  use  declined  from  20 
percent  of  the  workforce  in  1980  to  13  percent  of  the 
workforce  in  1990. 

—  These  trends  in  automobile  use  are  in  part  being  driven  by 
the  growing  dispersion  of  urbem  populations  and  businesses 
moving  from  the  central  city.   Mass  trzmsit  and  even  car- 
pool  arrangements  are  less  viable  in  the  sprawling,  low- 
density  siiburbem  developments  whose  growth  has 
characterized  many  urban  areas  in  recent  years.   In  the 
Chicago  region,  for  exanple,  the  population  grew  by  4.1 
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percent  from  1970  to  1990,  while  residential  land 
consumption  increased  by  46  percent.   As  a  result,  more 
people  are  commuting  from  suburb  to  suburb,  rather  than  to 
the  central  business  district. 

MPOs  see  travel  trends  emd  land-use  patterns  as  significant 
impediments  to  a  total  systems  approach  to  transportation 
pleuining,  particularly  the  use  of  TCMs  to  improve  air 
quality  and  reduce  congestion.   Seventy-seven  percent  of 
the  MPOs  that  responded  to  our  survey  stated  that  regional 
trends  in  automobile  use  would  impede  the  implementation  of 
air  quality  improvement  programs.   Seventy-three  percent 
responded  that  the  level  of  public  willingness  to  chcinge 
travel  behavior  would  impede  the  implementation  of  TCMs, 
emd  44  percent  said  this  would  be  a  significant  impediment. 
Similarly,  76  percent  of  respondents  said  that  residential 
development  patterns  would  impede  implementation,  while  73 
percent  responded  that  commercial  development  would  do  so. 

Transportation  decision-making  involves  trying  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  different  levels  of  government — state,  MPO, 
and  local — as  well  as  divergent  interests  within  each 
level.   For  example,  within  an  MPO,  the  suburbem  highway 
needs  of  a  number  of  different  jurisdictions  may  be 
competing  with  urbeui  transit  needs.   Planners  must  try  to 
balemce  these  different  needs  and  priorities  as  plans  are 
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developed  for  spending  limited  trsinsportation  dollars. 

Transportation  planners  must  obtain  input  from  a  number  of 
interested  parties,  such  as  environmental  groups,  bicycle 
and  pedestrieui  groups,  transit  providers,  and  the  general 
public,  in  preparing  plzms  and  making  investment  decisions. 
This  input  adds  to  the  breadth  of  interests  that  pleinners 
are  trying  to  balemce. 


In  siunmary,  Mr.  Chairmaui,  ISTEA  and  the  Clecin  Air  Act 
Amendments  together  have  esteJilished  a  number  of  mecheinisms, 
including  a  total  systems  approach  to  planning,  funding 
flexibility,  and  TCMs,  to  improve  how  states  and  localities  make 
decisions  on  investing  the  nation's  treuisportation  dollars. 
Although  the  use  of  funding  flexibility  emd  TCM  provisions  has  been 
limited  to  date,  the  jury  is  still  out  on  how  extensively  states 
emd  localities  will  use  these  mechanisms  in  the  future.   ISTEA  was 
passed  almost  2  years  ago.   However,  many  states  and  localities  are 
still  positioning  themselves  to  implement  the  law  as  well  as  to 
adhere  to  the  requirements  of  the  Cleem  Air  Act  Amendments. 
Furthermore,  inadequate  information  and  analytical  tools  contribute 
to  the  difficulty  planners  have  in  changing  to  a  more  comprehensive 
pleuining  process,  especially  in  light  of  the  difficult  environment 
in  which  they  make  tremsportation  investment  decisions.   To 
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encourage  and  assist  states  in  making  the  transition,  our  reports 
have  recommended  that  DOT  provide  a  framework  for  comparing 
alternative  transportation  projects,  ensure  adequate  implementation 
of  the  Travel  Model  Improvement  Program,  and  disseminate 
information  on  the  effectiveness  of  TCMs  as  states  collect  data  on 
their  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  our  prepared  statement.   We  would 
be  happy  to  respond  to  amy  questions  you  or  other  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  might  have. 


(342881) 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Gordon 
Linton,  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Transit  Administration 
(FTA) .   Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today 
to  report  on  the  FTA's  implementation  of  the  Intermodal  Surface 
Transportation  Efficiency  Act  (ISTEA) ,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  flexible  funding  and  planning  issues. 

ISTEA  OBJECTIVES 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  seeing  increasing  recognition  of  the 
key  role  the  Federal  transit  program  plays  in  transportation 
policy,  and  we  believe  much  of  this  derives  from  the  landmark 
ISTEA  legislation  that  we  proudly  are  now  implementing.   We 
endorse  and  are  firmly  committed  to  Congress'  objectives  in 
enacting  ISTEA.   I  believe  those  objectives  are  best  reflected  in 
a  new  finding  ISTEA  added  to  the  Federal  Transit  Act: 

"...  that  significant  transit  improvements 
are  necessary  to  achieve  national  goals  for 
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improved  air  quality,  energy  conservation, 
international  competitiveness,  and  mobility 
for  elderly  persons,  persons  with 
disabilities,  and  economically  disadvantaged 
persons  in  urban  and  rural  areas  of  the 
country. " 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  now  report  to  you  on  the  specifics  of 
what  we  are  doing  to  carry  out  ISTEA's  mandates  in  the  area  of 
flexible  funding  and  planning. 

FLEXIBLE  FUNDIWG 

From  the  perspective  of  the  transit  prograim,  undoubtedly  the 
most  significant  and  innovative  change  mandated  by  the  ISTEA  is 
what  we  call  the  "flexible  funding"  provisions  -  the  portions  of 
the  Federal  highway  and  transit  programs  that  have  been  freed  up 
to  allow  decisionmakers  at  the  State  or  local  level  to  decide  for 
themselves  whether  to  allocate  the  funds  to  highway  or  transit 
projects.  This  flexibility  at  the  local  level  has  really  begun 
to  change  profoundly  the  way  in  which  transportation  decisions 
are  being  made  across  the  country.  As  State  and  local  officials 
juggle  the  competing  needs  and  demands  of  clean  air,  congestion 
mitigation,  the  Americans  with  DiseUsilities  Act,  and  the 
comprehensive  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992,  the  flexible  funding 
provisions  provide  funds  to  stimulate  transportation  solutions, 
not  just  highway  or  transit  projects. 
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Specifically,  Congress  in  ISTEA  provides  a  potential  $70 
billion  in  flexible  funding  over  six  years  for  transit  or  highway 
projects.   Last  year  approximately  $300  million  was  transferred 
for  transit  use,  this  year  some  $470  million  has  been 
transferred,  and  we  expect  more  funds  to  be  transferred  each  year 
of  the  program. 

This  relatively  slow  start  is  because  the  initial  transfers 
under  the  new  flexibility  were  probably  for  projects  already  "in 
the  pipeline."   As  the  new  planning  and  flexibility  provisions 
become  more  fully  understood,  we  expect  them  to  be  used  more 
frequently.   To  assist  our  grantees,  each  year  the  FTA  makes  a 
publication  available  to  grantees  that  specifically  describes  all 
of  the  funds  available  for  transfer  under  the  flexible 
provisions. 

I  think  we  all  recognize  that  it  takes  time  and  experience 
for  State  and  local  officials  to  adapt  local  planning  and  funding 
procedures  to  fully  use  the  flexible  funding  provisions  without 
restraint.   Fundeunental  differences  in  the  transit  and  highway 
programs  present  some  problems.   FHWA  is  celebrating  its 
one-hundredth  birthday,  while  MPO's  are  relatively  recent 
creations.   The  FHWA  program  flows  through  the  States;  ours 
essentially  goes  directly  to  metropolitan  areas.   And  the  way  we 
fund  projects  is  different.  Typically,  FTA  projects  are  difficult 
to  break  apart  into  fundaible  "phases,"  and  grantees  like  to  be 
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assured  of  funding  for  the  entire  project.   In  contrast,  many 
highway  projects  can  be  constructed  in  segments,  a  mile  at  a 
time. 

These  institutional  differences  in  the  prograuns  do  create 
barriers,  but  at  this  point  our  view  is  that,  over  time,  as 
officials  work  with  both  programs,  and  as  our  planning 
regulations  are  implemented,  these  barriers  will  be  lowered  and 
the  flexible  funds  will  rationally  be  allocated  in  response  to 
transit  and  highway  needs  at  the  local  level. 

PLANNING 

Let  me  turn  briefly  to  the  Subcommittee's  planning 
requirement  concerns.   Together  with  FHWA,  the  FTA  has  issued 
three  notices  of  proposed  rulemaking  to  carry  out  ISTEA's 
directives  on  the  new  statutory  requirements  for  metropolitan 
planning,  Statewide  planning,  and  State  development  of  surface 
transportation  management  systems.   In  addition,  the  two 
agencies  held  a  series  of  public  meetings  in  San  Francisco, 
Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  and  Kansas  City  to  expand  the  opportunity 
for  public  comment  on  the  proposed  rules.  The  comment  period  on 
the  proposals  closed  on  May  3rd,  and  the  two  agencies  are 
reviewing  all  of  the  information  we  have  received.   Secretary 
Pefia  has  stated  that  promulgating  these  final  rules  is  a  high 
priority,  and  we  expect  to  issue  them  soon.   We  are  convinced  the 
changes  in  treuisportation  planning  requirements  mandated  by  the 
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ISTEA  will  result  in  better  transportation  investment  decisions 
based  on  improved  processes,  approval  mechanisms,  project 
prioritization,  and  life  cycle  costing. 

StTBCOMMITTEE  ISSUES 

Let  me  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  address  the  issues  raised  by  the 
Subcommittee  in  its  letter  inviting  us  to  testify. 


An  analysis  of   the  major  factors   that  influence  decisions   to 
exercise   the  funding  flexibility  provisions  of  ISTEA,    including 
an  assessment  of  statutory  or  regulatory  provisions   that  may  act 
as  impediments   to  flexible  funding  implementation  or  create  bias 
in   the  decisionmaking  process. 


Ultimately,  the  single  most  important  factor  influencing  a 
decision  to  use  flexible  funding  for  a  transit  project  should  be 
its  priority  relative  to  other  transportation  projects.   Of 
course,  how  priorities  are  set  is  a  key  matter  affected  by  a 
variety  of  factors.  These  include  the  individual  perspectives  of 
the  State  and  local  officials  involved.   Is  there,  for  example,  a 
willingness  to  cooperate,  to  share  decisionmaking  authority? 

The  administrative  structure  of  a  State  government  also  plays 
a  role.   Does  the  State  have  a  broad-based  transportation 
department,  or  is  the  agency  essentially  a  highway  department? 
State  law  can  be  another  significant  influence.   Does  the  State 
already  have  a  comprehensive  State  transit  grant-in-aid  program? 
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Are  there  constitutional  or  other  limits  on  the  use  of  State  gas 
tax  or  other  tax  receipts  for  transit? 

These  factors  vary  from  State  to  State  and  locality  to 
locality.   Based  on  our  limited  experience  to  date,  we  are  unable 
to  detect  any  insurmountable  barrier  to  true  flexibility. 
Indeed,  given  the  nevmess  of  the  flexibility  option,  we  expect 
the  various  combinations  of  factors  affecting  the  use  of  flexible 
funds  to  continue  changing  as  State  and  local  officials  gain  more 
experience  with  the  program. 

An  assessment  of  flexible  funding  activity  reported  by  State 
and  program  since   the  passage  of  ISTEA,    and  your  estimate  of 
continued  activity  involving  these  programs. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  $302  million  in  flexible  funds  were 
transferred  to  the  FTA  in  fiscal  year  1992;  some  $470  million  was 
transferred  in  fiscal  year  1993,  which  just  ended.   Overall 
flexible  funding  obligations  the  first  year  of  ISTEA  represented 
26  projects  in  18  States.   By  fiscal  year  1993,  obligations  of 
flexible  funded  projects  rose  to  153  projects  in  38  States. 
Although  Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  (CMAQ)  program 
funds  remain  the  largest  source  of  flexible  funding  transfers. 
Surface  Treuisportation  Program  (STP)  transfers  significantly 
increased  during  the  past  year,  going  from  $21  million  to  $121 
million.   We  expect  that  transfers  will  continue  to  increase  in 
the  coming  years,  but  we  singly  do  not  have  sufficient  data  or 
experience  to  predict  what  the  rate  of  increase  might  be. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  attached  to  this  testimony  is  a  table 
summarizing  flexible  funding  activity  through  fiscal  year  1993, 


An  analysis  of  whether  we  are  meeting  metropolitan 
transportation  needs  and  air  quality  goals   through  ISTEA's 
flexibility  provisions. 


It  really  is  too  soon  to  tell  whether  we  are  meeting  those 
needs  and  goals.   To  date,  most  MPO  planning  and  programming 
processes  have  been  "bottom  up".   Projects  have  been  proposed 
along  traditional  lines,  with  the  MPO  incorporating  projects  into 
areawide  plans  or  programs  based  largely  on  traditional  criteria, 
such  as  assuring  that  each  political  jurisdiction  in  the  area  is 
included  in  the  program. 

We  are  only  now  beginning  to  see  some  MPOs  developing 
procedures  to  rank  transportation  proposals  in  terms  of 
environmental  and  other  ISTEA  factors.   However,  the  joint 
DOT/EPA  report  to  Congress  "Clean  Air  Through  Transportation: 
Challenges  in  Meeting  National  Air  Quality  Standards"  submitted 
in  August  noted  that  existing  tools  and  procedures  for  evaluating 
transportation  control  measures  are  inadequate  and  need  to  be 
improved.   New  staff  needs  to  be  trained  and  advanced  analysis 
tools  capable  of  addressing  a  variety  of  transport, 
environmental,  and  land  use  issues  developed. 
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We  will  also  have  to  wait  until  States  and  localities  develop 
experience  under  our  new  planning  regulations  before  we  see  more 
universal  applications  of  the  "top  down"  planning  and  programming 
principles  contained  in  ISTEA.   We  trust  that  eventually  we  will 
see  greater  reliance  on  more  analytical,  objective  evaluation  and 
selection  criteria  to  directly  address  the  mobility  and  air 
quality  mandates  of  ISTEA  and  the  Clean  Air  Act. 


How  will    the  new  provisions  of   the  MPO  and  Statewide  Planning 
and  Management   and  Monitoring  regulations  impact  on   the  States 
and  MPO's  ability  to  work   together?     In  its  stewardship  of   the 
program,    what  other  guidance  does  U.S.    DOT  provide,    or  plan   to 
provide,    on  flexible  funding  decisionmaking? 


Until  the  rules  are  issued  in  final,  we  cannot  discuss  them 
in  any  detail.   But  the  regulations  will  obviously  build  upon 
concepts  stressed  in  ISTEA  —  such  things  as  "cooperation", 
"coordination",  and  "consultation"  will  be  emphasized.  We  can 
expect  that  greater  clarification  of  the  various  elements  of 
planning,  programming,  and  project  selection  will  be  provided, 
and  that  the  relationship  aunong  the  various  levels  of  government 
will  be  addressed. 

Mr.  Chairmaui,  let  me  note  that  the  Department  plans  a 
substcintial  outreach  and  training  program  following  publication 
of  the  final  planning  regulations.   In  addition  to  explaining  the 
requirements  of  the  new  regulations,  we  will  provide  advice  and 
counsel  to  transportation  decisionmakers  on  the  consequences  of 
their  transportation  investment  decisions  regardless  of  funding 
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sources.   And  we  will  be  listening  closely  to  our  grantees  so 
chat  we  may  respond  to  whatever  needs  arise  as  they  adapt  their 
procedures  to  the  new  regulations. 


A  description  of   the  significant  changes   that  have  resulted 
from  ISTEA  and   the   changes  that  have  not  been  implemented. 


The  most  significant  change  to  date  in  response  to  the  ISTEA 
is  that  all  sectors  of  the  transportation  community  --  Federal, 
State,  and  local  --  are  beginning  to  think  in  intermodal  terms. 
A  spirit  of  intermodal  cooperation  definitely  is  in  the  air.   We 
are  starting  to  see  transportation  problems  addressed  in  terms  of 
the  movement  of  people  and  goods,  not  just  vehicles.   We  are 
seeing  investment  decision  criteria  being  expanded  beyond  just 
highway  system  performance.   Truly  multimodal  solutions  are 
beginning  to  be  considered. 

We  are  also  beginning  to  see  changes  in  institutional 
structure,  but  we  still  have  a  way  to  go  before  all  of  the 
improvements  fostered  by  ISTEA  are  fully  adopted,  particularly  in 
procedural  and  technical  areas.   More  broad- based,  objective  plan 
and  program  decision  criteria  and  evaluation  methods  need  to  be 
developed. 


Do   the  administrative  and  procedural   differences  between  FTA 
and   FHWA  (e.g.,    funding  cycles,    procedures  for  project 
amendments)    have   an  iinpact  on   the  decision   to   transfer  funds   to 
transit -related  projects?     Are  any  steps  being  taken   to 
coordinate   the  procedures? 
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As  I  noted  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  significant 
differences  in  the  highway  and  transit  programs,  and  these 
probably  cause  some  resistance  to  flexibility.   But  the  decision 
to  transfer  funds  is  far  more  dependent  on  local  priorities  and 
institutions. 

We  are  aware,  however,  of  some  complaints  about  the  length  of 
time  it  takes  for  FTA  to  obligate  grant  funds  as  compared  to  the 
obligation  process  for  highway  funds.   FHWA's  obligation  process 
is  decentralized  at  the  division  office  level,  and  does  not 
involve,  for  example,  independent  certifications  of  grant 
projects  by  another  Federal  agency,  as  is  required  under  the 
Federal  Transit  Act,  as  amended.  We  have  a  quarterly  release 
process  that  was  designed  to  accommodate  such  requirements  while 
providing  predictability  of  grant  award. 

We  are  aware  of  these  differences  and  are  looking  for  ways  to 
address  them.   We  have  joined  with  FHWA  in  a  program  review,  now 
underway,  which  is  evaluating  reaction  from  eight  sample  States, 
eight  MPO's,  eight  cities,  and  more  than  a  dozen  transit 
operators.   We  expect  that  review  to  identify  a  number  of 
improvements  that  we  can  make  in  our  administration  of  ISTEA's 
flexible  funding  provisions. 


An  analysis  of  how  voting  structures  of  MPO's  may  impact  on 
the  transportation  project  selection  and  programming  process. 
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FTA  and  FHWA  are  currently  analyzing  the  results  of  an  extensive 
field  survey  which  includes  a  review  of  MPO  voting  structures. 
Evidence  to  date  suggests  that  voting  structure  is  important  but 
not  the  only  factor  affecting  the  use  of  flexibility  in 
programming  and  project  selection.   We  are  finding  that, 
regardless  of  formal  voting  structure,  most  MPOs  actually  operate 
on  the  basis  of  consensus.   Only  when  there  is  an  impasse  will 
voting  actually  be  on  the  basis  of  the  formal  MPO  voting 
structure.   The  evidence  indicates  that  various  other  factors, 
such  as  personalities,  cooperation  of  State  and  local  officials, 
strength  of  the  transit  operator,  sophistication  of  the  MPO 
staff,  or  State  legislation  are  equally  important  in  MPO 
decisionmaking. 


An  evaluation  of  DOT'S  data  collection  system  for  tracking 
flexible  funding   transfers  of  ISTEA  program  funds. 


We  are  not  aware  of  any  difficulties  with  FTA's  ability  to 
track  flexible  funding  data.   Should  any  problems  arise,  we  will 
address  them  as  quickly  as  we  can. 

CONCLUSIOM 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  en^hasize  that  all  of  us 
involved  in  translating  Congress'  requirements  into 
transportation  solations  are  still  on  the  learning  curve.   But  I 
can  report  to  you  that  flexible  funding  is  working  today  and  that 
it  will  work  even  better  in  the  future. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.   I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any 
questions  the  Subcommittee  may  have. 
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Federal  Transit  Administration 
Office  of  Grants  Management 

SUXfMARY  TABLE 

FLEXIBLE  FU\DL\'G  TRANSFERS  TO  FTA  AND  OBLIGATIONS 

AS  OF  9/30/93  (In  millions  of  dollars) 


Total 

Unobligated 

Available 

Obligated 

(Carried  over 

FY  1992 

to  FT4 

by  FTA 

to  FY  1993) 

CM.\Q 

176  0 

121.2 

548 

STP 

248 

208 

40 

Interstate  Substitute 

1000 

1000 

0 

FHWA  Earmarks 

1  4 

1  4 

0 

FAUS 

0? 

02 

9 

Totals: 

S302.4 

S2436 

S588 

These  obligations  represent  26  projeas  in 

18  states. 

Total 

Available 

Obligated 

Pending 

FY  1993 

taUA 

by  FTA 

Obligation 

CMAQ 

2984 

238.2 

60.2 

STP 

146  9 

121.3 

25.6 

Interstate  Substitute 

.1 

.1 

0 

FHWA  Earmarks 

238 

13? 

100 

S4690 

$373.4 

$958 

CMAQ 

('92  carryover) 

558 

50.8 

50 

STP 

("92  carryover) 

44 

4,4 

,0 

Totals: 

$529.4 

$428.6 

$1001 

These  obligations  represent  I  S3  projeas  i 

n  38  states. 

Total 

Obligated 

Pending 

CV\fULATIVE 

toUA 

bilM 

Obligation 

CMAQ 

$475.8 

4102 

656 

STP 

171.7 

1465 

25.2 

Interstate  Substitute 

100  1 

100.1 

0 

FHWA  Earmarks 

252 

152 

100 

FAUS 

9,2 

02 

0 

Totals: 

$773.0 

S672.2 

$1008 

These  obligations  represent  179  projects  in  38  states. 
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X .   IMTROODCTIOM 


A.  ATA  Represants  the  Trucking  Industry 

I  am  Timothy  P.  Lynch,  Vice  President,  Legislative  Affairs 
for  the  American  Trucking  Associations, (ATA)  the  national  trade 
association  of  the  trucking  industry.   The  ATA  federation 
includes  over  4,100  carriers,  affiliated  associations  in  every 
state,  and  10  conferences.   In  aggregate,  ATA  represents  every 
type  and  class  of  motor  carrier  in  the  country.   Combined  with 
ATA's  direct  membership,  we  are  a  federation  of  over  30,000 
member  trucking  companies. 

Thank  you  for  scheduling  these  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  flexible  funding  and  planning  provisions  of 
the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991 
(ISTEA)  and  the  exercising  of  the  new  responsibilities  for 
metropolitan  planning  organizations  under  the  Act.   Both 
increased  flexibility  of  financial  planning  and  an  enhanced  role 
for  metropolitan  planning  organizations  are  certainly  two  of  the 
most  critical  elements  of  ISTEA.   The  trucking  industry  has  a 
direct  stake  in  both  of  these  provisions: 

B.  The  Trucking  Industry  Delivers  America 

Trucking  is  the  nation's  largest  freight  transportation 
mode.   The  trucking  industry  employs  7.6  million  people  —  more 
than  the  separate  populations  of  42  of  the  50  United  States.   We 
have  gross  freight  revenues  equal  to  5%  of  the  Gross  Domestic 
Product  —  a  total  of  §278  billion  per  year.   Trucks  haul  77%  of 
all  manufactured  goods  and  transport  42%  of  total  tonnage  shipped 
by  all  modes  -  2.7  billion  tons  of  freight  annually. 

Based  on  some  preliminary  projections,  we  anticipate  that 
between  1991  and  2000,  domestic  freight  tonnage  will  increase 
28%.   Between  1992  and  2000,  the  number  of  freight  trucks 
(Classes  6,  7  &  8)  needed  to  haul  this  freight  will  climb  7%,  to 
3.0  million,  and  the  miles  these  vehicles  will  be  required  to 
drive  to  deliver  this  freight  will  increase  26%. 

The  rise  in  interstate  travel  will  be  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  urban  travel  because  of  the  increasing  substitution  of 
intermodal  movements  for  long-haul  truck  movements. 
Nevertheless,  intermodal  limitations  as  to  the  capacity,  number 
of  corridors,  and  types  of  freight  for  which  it  is  suitable 
assure  that  even  long-haul  truck  mileage  will  increase  over  the 
decade. 

Therefore,  we  need  a  strong  federal  program  to  insure  that 
there  is  a  highway  system  to  provide  the  capacity  and 
connectivity  to  meet  increased  demands  safely  and  efficiently. 
Without  such  a  system,  we  will  have  our  economic  growth 
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constrained  and  lose  factories,  jobs,  and  economic  strength. 

c.   Thtt  Trucking  Industry  Seeks  a  Unified  Systea 

The  trucking  industry  seeks  a  unified  system.   In  order  for 
my  industry  to  be  safe  and  productive,  our  cities  must  be  vibrant 
social  and  economic  centers  within  which  goods,  people  and  ideas 
flow  freely.   Just  as  important,  these  cities  must  be  linked 
together  and  bound  to  our  rural  and  suburban  areas  by  a  system  of 
modern,  well-maintained  roads,  highways  and  bridges.   We  hope  to 
achieve  this  balance  through  metropolitan  planning  organizations 
that  understand  the  importance  of  freight  transportation  to  their 
local  and  interstate  markets. 

II.   I8TEA  FLEXIBILITY 

The  authorized  levels  for  ISTEA  are  lower  than  what  is 
needed  to  maintain  and  improve  our  infrastructure.   Recent 
appropriations  have  slightly  reduced  those  already  limited  funds 
making  flexibility  difficult: 

TITLE  I         80RFACB  TRANSPORTATION 

Authorized  Appropriated 

1992  $18.6  billion       $16  billion 

1993  $20.5  billion       $15.3  billion 

TITLE  III        FEDERAL  TRANSIT  ACT 

Authorized  Appropriated 

1992  $3.6  billion        $3.8  billion 

1993  $5.2  billion        $3.8  billion 

ISTEA  was  passed  during  a  period  of  severe  budget 
constraints  and  concerns  about  the  growth  in  the  federal  budget 
deficit.   We  believe  that  the  use  of  the  flexibility  provisions 
should  be  the  result  of  careful  planning  to  maintain  and  improve 
the  existing  transportation  infrastructure. 

Our  experience  with  financial  flexibility  and  MPOs  generally 
has  been  favorable.   Almost  imjnediately  after  enactment  of  ISTEA, 
ATA  launched  a  concerted  effort  to  contact  MPOs  in  order  to 
familiarize  them  with  how  we  operate  in  urban  and  suburban  areas, 
to  inform  them  where  freight  was  being  delivered,  and  in  what 
volumes  within  urban  centers.   In  many  metropolitan  areas, 
freight  advisory  committees  have  been  formed  by  MPOs  to  insure 
the  MPOs  have  good  baseline  freight  data  and  to  insure  that 
transportation  plans  provide  for  freight  movements. 
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We  believe  that  local  officials,  given  all  the  information 
and  facts  developed  by  all  interested  parties,  can  make  the  right 
decisions  that  are  in  the  best  interest  of  both  individuals  and 
businesses  -  including  the  industry  it  is  my  privilege  to 
represent.   A  viable  city  needs  viable  truck  transportation. 

1X1.   I8TEA  IS  STILL  A  VERY  NEW  CONCEPT 

A.  Give  I8TEA  a  Chanc* 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  ISTEA  is 
not  yet  two  years  old.   You  are  to  be  commended  for  early 
oversight  hearings  on  the  program,  but  we  urge  you  to  resist  any 
efforts  to  change  it.   With  the  change  in  Administrations, 
implementation  of  the  law  has  been  necessarily  delayed.   We  have 
every  confidence  that  the  team  appointed  at  DOT  will  make  an 
important  contribution  to  implementing  ISTEA  as  enacted.   They 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  move  forward. 

B.  Resolutions  not  Finalized 

Many  of  the  sections  of  ISTEA  that  support  the  financial  and 
planning  flexibility  provisions  are  not  in  place  yet: 

Critical  air  quality  conformity  regulations  have  not 
been  issued; 

Final  regulations  on  the  implementation  of  the  six 
I.  management  systems  called  for  in  the  legislation  are 
not  yet  in  effect; 

No  state  has  taken  advantage  of  the  infrastructure 
banking  provisions  available  under  the  bill;  and. 

Many  of  the  36  studies  called  for  in  the  bill  are  not 
yet  complete. 


C.    Inplementation  Process  is  Uneven 

The  fact  that  implementation  has  been  an  uneven  process 
should  not  be  surprising.   ISTEA  is  a  revolutionary  bill. 
Difficulties  that  existed  before  ISTEA  are  now  manifesting 
themselves  as  implementation  issues.   Legitimate  differences  of 
opinion  exist.   However,  it  is  critical  for  the  stability  of 
transportation  systems  that  we  do  not  change  the  rules  in  mid- 
stream.  We  need  to  get  the  final  regulations  in  place  and  learn 
to  operate  under  them  before  we  can  know  what  refinements,  if 
any,  may  be  needed. 
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ZV.   FOLL  FOMDIMG  FOR  I8TEA 

A.  Cost  to  Maintain  Highways 

According  to  the  1993  Conditions  and  Performance  Report, 
prepared  by  the  FHWA,  the  average  annual  cost  to  maintain 
existing  highways  through  2011  is  estimated  at  $46.4  billion. 
This  estimate  also  includes  an  annual  savings  of  $4.8  billion 
from  a  coordinated  traffic  management  system.   The  average  annual 
cost  to  maintain  overall  bridge  conditions  as  they  were  reported 
on  June  30,  1992  is  estimated  at  $5.2  billion  annually  through 
2011.   This  investment  level  would  maintain  the  current  total 
number  and  distribution  of  structurally  deficient  and 
functionally  obsolete  bridges. 

B.  Cost  to  Maintain  Transit 

The  cost  to  maintain  transit  conditions  is  estimated  at 
$77.8  billion  through  2011,  or  $3.9  billion  per  year.   This  is 
the  level  of  investment  to  maintain  the  current  level  of  service. 
This  scenario  assumes:  that  facilities  and  equipment  would  be 
maintained  in  their  current  state  of  repair;  coverage  would  be 
extended  and  service  levels  improved  to  maintain  current  growth 
trends  in  transit  patronage;  and  new  starts  at  historic  levels. 

C.  Meeting  Capital  Meeds 

We  think  that  the  transit  capital  needs  can  be  met  by 
drawing  down  the  transit  account  in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.   We 
think  that  projected  highway  needs  can  be  met  by  transferring 
the  October  1,  1993  4.3  cent  increase  to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
account. 

ATA  appreciates  Congress'  efforts,  and  this  Committee's 
leadership,  to  return  the  2.5  cents  to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
We  hope  you  will  work  to  return  the  4.3  cents  as  well.   Once 
these  funds  are  returned  to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  we  hope  that, 
due  to  the  critical  capital  needs  of  our  transportation 
infrastructure,  Congress  will  increase  annual  authorizations  and 
then  fully  fund  all  provisions  of  ISTEA. 

V.   MPO  LEADERSHIP  IN  ISTEA  IMPLEMENTATION 

Since  the  passage  of  ISTEA,  ATA  has  devoted  considerable  time  and 
attention  to  MPOs. 

A.    Tha  National  Urban  Freight  Planning  Conferenca 

ATA  conducted  this  conference  in  New  Orleans  in  1992.   A 
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second  conference  will  be  held  December  8  and  9  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Florida.   Both  conferences  were  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Association  of  Regional  Councils.   We  published  a 
report  of  the  first  meeting  with  the  very  apt  title:  Getting  to 
Know  You;  Trucking.  MPOs.  and  Urban  Highway  Planning.   An 
Introduction  to  Urban  Goods  Movement  Planning  Issues.   These 
meetings  are  a  unique  and  valuable  means  to  quickly  transfer  good 
ideas  and  techniques  on  freight  planning  among  the  urbanized 
areas. 

B.  ATA  Research  and  MPO  Activities 

The  Trucking  Research  Institute  will  soon  publish  a  report 
entitled  Freight  Matters;  Trucking  Industry  Guide  to  Freight  and 
Intermodal  Planning  Under  ISTEA.   This  provides  both  MPOs  and 
truckers  an  important  guide  to  incorporating  freight  in  the  local 
planning  process. 

ATA  members  have  visited  over  60  of  the  major  MPOs  in  the 
Nation.   Many  have  been  appointed  to  advisory  boards  that  I 
discussed  earlier. 

C.  Developing  Relations 

ATA  has  developed  a  strong  respect  for  the  MPOs  and  the 
local  planning  process.  Clearly,  MPOs,  like  states  and  trucking 
companies,  are  a  diverse  group.   However,  on  balance  we  are 
impressed  with  the  willingness  of  the  MPOs  to  meet  and  accept 
trucking  as  safe  and  economically  essential. 


VI .   CONCLUSION 

Flexibility  should  be  based  on  sound  planning  and  long-term 
infrastructure  needs.   We  should  fully  implement  the  current 
management  systems  and  planning  provisions  under  ISTEA  before 
considering  legislative  changes. 

Basic  transit  and  highway  needs  are  huge.   We  should  meet 
these  needs  by  drawing  down  the  balance  in  the  transit  account  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  transit  needs,  by  transferring  the 
4.3  cent  tax  increase  to  the  High  Trust  Fund  Accounts,  and  by 
fully  funding  ISTEA. 

ATA  will  continue  to  work  hard  to  support  MPOs.   We  will 
work  jointly  to  develop  sound  plans  and  programs  that  foster  the 
efficient  movement  of  freight  and  promote  the  concept  of 
intermodal ism  that  the  ISTEA  embraces. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify. 
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Good  morning.  My  name  is  Mike  Post  with  Shirley  Contracting  Corporation.  On 
behalf  of  the  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  Oversight  to  comment  on  the 
Implementation  of  the  flexible  funding  provisions  of  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation 
Efficiency  Act  (ISTEA). 

Associated  Builders  and  Contractors  represents  some  16,000  contractors, 
subcontractors,  material  suppliers  and  related  firms  from  across  the  country  and  from  all 
specialties  in  the  construction  Industry.  Our  diverse  membership  is  bound  by  a  shared 
commitment  to  the  merit  shop  -  the  most  efficient  construction  technique  in  America. 
The  merit  shop  philosophy  of  awarding  construction  contracts  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder,  regardless  of  labor  affiliation,  through  open  and  competitive  bidding,  assures 
taxpayers  and  consumers  the  most  value  for  their  construction  dollar.  With  75  percent 
of  construction  done  today  by  open  shop  contractors,  ABC  is  proud  to  be  their  voice. 

FLEXIBILITY  OF  FUNDS  UNDER  ISTEA 

ABC  supports  the  flexible  funding  structure  of  ISTEA,  allowing  states  and  localities 
to  decide  the  best  use  of  the  available  federal  funds.  Because  transfer  provisions  are  an 
option  that  may  be  exercised  by  state  and  local  officials,  it  is  vital  that  input  from  many 
different  transportation  users  and  suppliers  be  gathered  when  making  these  transfer 
decisions.  Involving  transportation  planning  officials,  transportation  providers,  and 
transportation  consumers  in  the  planning  process  facilitates  coordinated  planning  and  the 
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continuity  necessary  to  meet  our  transportation  needs  of  the  future. 

As  the  program  is  implemented,  ABC  continues  to  monitor  the  transfer  of  highway 
funds  under  ISTEA.  While  the  funding  flexibility  of  ISTEA  allows  transfers  between 
highway  categories,  it  also  allows  transfers  from  highway  categories  for  transit  uses,  as 
well  as  transfers  from  highways  to  transportation  enhancements,  such  as  acquisition  of 
scenic,  historic,  or  archaeological  sites.  When  ISTEA  became  law,  it  made  at  least  $90 
billion  of  highway  user  taxes  eligible  for  transfer  to  fixed  rail  transit,  bicycle  paths, 
magnetic  levitation  trains,  the  restoration  of  historic  railroad  stations,  and  a  host  of  other 
non-highway  purposes.  In  1992,  $261  million  was  transferred  from  highways  to  transit 
projects  in  15  states.  Estimates  suggest  that  as  much  as  $500  million  could  be 
transferred  to  non-highway  projects  this  year  alone.  While  ABC  supports  the  flexibility  of 
ISTEA,  we  are  concerned  that  in  some  cases  funds  are  not  being  used  for  their  intended 
purpose. 

To  date  there  have  been  no  transfers  from  transit  to  highway  accounts,  which 
suggests  that,  so  far,  ISTEA  flexibility  is  a  one-way  street. 


MPOs 


The  increased  emphasis  placed  on  planning  in  ISTEA  and  the  reliance  on 
Metropolitan  Planning  Organizations  will  be  invaluable  in  properiy  coordinating  needs  and 
planning  for  the  future.     Governmental  partnerships  established  at  every  level  to 
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investigate  transportation  alternatives  and  propose  solutions  appropriate  for  specific 
jurisdictional  boundaries  will  facilitate  an  integrated  and  fluid  travel  system. 

As  a  member  of  both  the  Coalition  for  Safe  and  Efficient  Transportation  and  the 
Highway  Users  Federation,  ABC  is  encouraged  by  the  response  to  the  series  of  urban 
mobility  workshops  organized  with  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  and  MPOs  from 
around  the  country.  These  workshops  bring  business  leaders  together  with  metropolitan 
planning  organizations  and  state  transportation  officials  on  decisions  on  transportation 
spending.  Most  importantly,  the  workshops  bring  the  business  community  into  the 
transportation  decision  making  process. 

ISTEA  FUNDING 

While  it  may  be  too  early  to  judge  the  success  of  flexibility  under  ISTEA,  one  thing 
that  is  evident  is  the  serious  lack  of  investment  that  our  nation's  infrastructure  continues 
to  suffer  from.  This  investment  gap  imposes  rising  costs  on  our  nation's  productivity, 
inhibiting  our  ability  to  compete  in  an  increasingly  global  economy  and  threatening  our 
basic  quality  of  life.  Since  passage  of  ISTEA,  appropriations  have  failed  to  meet 
authorizations  by  some  $4  billion.  State  and  local  governments  who  developed  their 
transportation  programs  based  on  a  fully-funded  five-year  federal  transportation  program 
have  had  to  make  quite  a  few  adjustments  based  on  the  ISTEA  shortfall. 

ABC  has  long  advocated  that  revenues  raised  by  user  fees  and  collected  in 
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transportation  trust  funds  should  be  allocated  and  spent  solely  for  their  intended 
purposes.  We  believe  that  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  should  be  made  permanent  and 
taken  off-budget;  the  current  practice  of  holding  money  in  the  trust  fund  to  mask  the  size 
of  the  federal  deficit  is  not  constructive  policy  for  the  country  and  certainly  not  for  the  our 
nation's  transportation  program.  Millions  of  highway  users  contribute  in  good  faith  to  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  our  roadways  every  time  they  visit  the  gas  pump. 

ABC  is  concerned  that  with  the  current  gas  tax  diversion,  the  trust  fund  will  be 
sorely  underfunded.  There  is  the  possibility  that,  In  light  of  several  Administration  policies 
and  proposals,  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  will  not  be  able  to  sustain  the  program  in  the  out 
years  of  ISTEA. 

In  planning  for  a  continuing  highway  program,  serious  consideration  must  be  given 
to  repeal  of  the  ethanol  exemption  from  the  motor  fuels  tax.  We  believe  continuation  of 
the  current  gasohol  exemption  undermines  efforts  to  invest  in  our  nation's  infrastructure. 
The  current  exemption  costs  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  $500  million  each  year  with  an 
additional  $200  million  diverted  from  state  and  local  transportation  needs.  The  gasohol 
subsidy  was  originally  intended  to  promote  the  use  of  environmentally  friendly  fuels.  Now 
that  Congress  has  mandated  the  use  of  these  fuels,  we  believe  a  subsidy  of  this  nature 
is  no  longer  necessary,  and  at  the  very  minimum  the  highway  program  should  not  bear 
the  brunt  of  a  subsidized  alternative  fuels  program. 
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DAVIS-BACON 

With  the  funding  constraints  that  we  have  already  experienced  under  ISTEA  and 
the  anticipation  of  less  than  full  funding  for  the  life  of  the  Act,  ABC  proposes  reform  of  the 
federal  prevailing  wage  law  to  help  stretch  the  limited  federal  funds  available.  ABC 
continues  to  advocate  a  minimum  Davis-Bacon  Act  threshold  on  federal  construction 
projects  of  one  million  dollars. 

As  you  know,  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  mandates  "prevailing  wage"  rates  be  paid  on 
all  federal  or  federally-assisted  projects  of  $2000  or  more.  The  original  intent  of  the  act 
was  to  protect  local  workers  from  itinerant  laborers  who  worked  for  lower  wages.  This 
noble  intent  has  been  replaced  by  an  outdated  measure  hampering  competition, 
disrupting  local  economies  and  restricting  job  opportunities  for  small  businesses. 

With  Immediate  needs  for  highway  and  bridge  construction  and  repair  far 
outstripping  the  cun-ent  and  anticipated  supply  of  available  funds,  refom  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  statute  can  provide  additional  dollars  to  fund  our  infrastructure  needs. 

DISADVANTAGED  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE  PROGRAM 

ISTEA  continues  the  Disadvantaged  Business  Enterprise  Program  (DBE)  vi^ereby 
10  percent  of  federal-aid  highway,  highway  safety  and  mass  transit  program  funds  are 
to  be  awarded  to  DBE  contractors.  This  stringent  10  percent  DBE  requirement  fails  to 
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recognize  the  need  for  flexibility  and  cooperation  which  we  believe  Congress  had 
originally  intended  in  its  minority  provision. 

Instead,  ABC  believes  that  partnering  and  mentoring  programs  that  help 
disadvantaged  firms  and  their  employees  become  more  skilled  at  both  the  craft  and 
management  levels  are  most  successful.  Training  is  an  investment  in  the  future  and  will 
better  equip  DBE  firms  with  the  skills  necessary  to  successfully  compete  in  the  absence 
of  preferential  treatment.  ABC  has  formed  a  Task  Force  to  identify  and  implement  private 
sector  initiatives  to  facilitate  the  participation  of  women  and  minorities  in  the  construction 
industry.  The  Task  Force  is  focusing  on  education  and  training  opportunities  to  provide 
women  and  minority  entrepreneurs  access  to  the  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to  be 
competitive  and  earn  the  rewards  which  accompany  success  in  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

Additionally,  ABC  has  focused  a  large  portion  of  its  financial,  membership  and  staff 
resources  on  the  issue  of  craft  and  supervisory  training.  In  January,  1993,  ABC 
completed  a  special  report  on  training  issues  within  the  U.S.  construction  industry  which 
we  delivered  to  President  Clinton  and  the  Congress.  The  report  outlines  the  progress  of 
ABC,  along  with  sixteen  of  the  nation's  largest  open  shop  contractors,  in  developing 
standardized  craft  training;  our  Wheels  of  Learning  program  has  been  developed  to  more 
efficiently  and  effectively  train  and  upgrade  the  construction  workforce.  We  have  long 
recognized  that  if  the  United  States  is  to  foster  expanded  opportunities  for  all  its  citizens 
and  maintain  its  competitiveness,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  additional  highly  skilled 
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workers  will  be  needed  between  now  and  the  year  2000.  Training  is  the  only  solution. 

Although  individual  ABC  members  participate  in  the  DBE  program,  ABC  officially 
opposes  restrictive  bid  practices.  This  policy  stems  from  our  belief  that  set-aside 
programs  have  failed  to  prepare  certified  DBEs  for  success  in  an  open,  competitive  bid 
situation.  ABC  supports  the  Department  of  Transportation's  proposed  revisions  to  the 
DBE  program  which  should  achieve  two  important  aims:  to  provide  participating  DBEs 
with  business  development  skills  and  to  ensure  their  graduation  into  the  open  bid 
environment. 

ISTEA  AND  FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

ABC  believes  that  the  designation  and  approval  of  the  National  Highway  System 
routes  will  truly  exemplify  the  foresight  of  America's  transportation  leaders  who  brought 
ISTEA  to  life.  The  concept  of  maintaining,  modernizing,  and  managing  our  nation's 
roadways  to  better  link  our  towns  and  cities  is  ultimately  the  backbone  of  the  surface 
transportation  program.  The  National  Highway  System  (NHS)  will  consist  of  155,000 
miles  of  roadway  including  all  Interstate  routes,  urban  and  rural  principal  arterials,  the 
defense  strategic  highway  network,  and  strategic  highway  connectors. 

The  general  aims  of  the  NHS-to  achieve  an  integrated  urban-rural  system  that 
connects  major  population  centers,  international  border  crossings,  ports,  airports,  and 
public   transportation   facilities-will    provide    countless    benefits   for   not   only    the 
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transportation  industry,  but  the  overall  economy  of  the  nation. 

We  are  at  a  critical  juncture  in  the  history  of  our  nation's  transportation  systems. 
We  must  have  the  best,  most  efficient  transportation  network  in  the  world  if  we  are  to 
compete  in  an  increasingly  global  economy.  With  the  passage  of  ISTEA  and  the 
designation  of  the  National  Highway  System,  we  are  improving  and  expanding  our 
nation's  economic  foundation. 

CONCLUSION 

In  less  than  two  years,  ISTEA  has  certainly  increased  the  level  of  interaction 
among  local,  state  and  federal  transportation  officials,  communities  and  the  transportation 
Industry.  ISTEA  flexibility  involves  transportation  planning  officials,  transportation 
providers,  and  transportation  consumers  in  the  planning  process  which  helps  us  meet 
our  transportation  needs  of  the  future. 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN,  MY  NAME  IS  ANDREW  WARREN.   I  AM  CHAIR  OF  THE  BUCKS 
COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA  BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS  AND  TODAY  AM 
REPRESENTING  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTIES  (NACo)  WHERE  I 
SERVE  AS  CHAIR  OF  THE  TRANSPORTATION  STEERING  COMMITTEE.*   I 
SHOULD  STATE  FOR  THE  RECORD  THAT  IT  IS  A  COINCIDENCE  THAT  MY 
COUNTY  BORDERS  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF  CHAIRMAN  BORSKI . 

WE  ARE  PLEASED  TO  HAVE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  TESTIFY  ON  THE 
FLEXIBILITY  AND  PLANNING  PROVISIONS  OF  ISTEA.   THE  NACO 
MEMBERSHIP  WORKED  VERY  HARD  ON  THE  LEGISLATION  AND  THE 
EXPECTATION  IS  THAT  IT  WILL  HAVE  A  SIGNIFICANT  IMPACT  ON  COUNTY 
GOVERNMENT'S  ABILITY  TO  DELIVER  TRANSPORTATION  SERVICES.   THE 
IMPACT  CENTERS  AROUND  THE  LAW'S  REQUIREMENTS  THAT  URBANIZED  AREAS 
OF  A  STATE  RECEIVE  AN  ALLOCATION  OF  SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 
PROGRAM  FUNDS,  THAT  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS  MAKE  THE  DECISION 
ON  WHICH  PROJECTS  THESE  FUNDS  ARE  TO  BE  USED  AND  THAT  THERE  IS 
FLEXIBILITY  BETWEEN  HIGHWAYS  AND  TRANSIT  FUNDING.   ANOTHER  MAJOR 
IMPACT  IS  THAT  THE  LAW  CALLS  FOR  COOPERATION  BETWEEN  THE  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  IN  PLANNING  AND  PROJECT  SELECTION  IN 
NONMETROPOLITAN  AREAS. 


*  The  National  Association  of  Counties  is  the  only  national 
organization  representating  county  government  in  the  United 
States.  Through  its  membership,  urban,  suburban  and  rural 
counties  join  together  to  build  effective,  responsive,  county 
government.   The  goals  of  the  organization  are  to:   improve 
county  government;  serve  as  the  national  spokesman  for  county 
government;  act  as  a  liaison  between  the  nation's  counties  and 
other  levels  of  government;  achieve  public  understanding  of  the 
role  of  counties  in  the  federal  system. 
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AS  MEMBERS  OF  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE  KNOW,  COUNTIES  ARE  VERY  INVOLVED 
IN  SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION  IN  BOTH  URBAN,  SUBURBAN  AND  RURAL 
AREAS.   WE  EXPECT  THAT  ROLE  TO  INCREASE  AS  PRESSURE  GROWS  ON 
COUNTY  GOVERNMENTS  TO  INCREASE  TRANSPORTATION  SERVICES 
PARTICULARLY  IN  SUBURBAN  AREAS  WHICH  CONTINUE  TO  BE  THE  AREAS 
WHERE  MANY  AMERICANS  CHOOSE  TO  LIVE  AND  EMPLOYERS  CHOOSE  TO 
LOCATE.   AMERICA'S  COUNTIES  ARE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  1.7  MILLION  MILES 
OF  HIGHWAYS  OR  43  PER  CENT  OF  THE  TOTAL  ROAD  MILEAGE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.   WE  ALSO  OWN  219,000  BRIDGES,  45  PERCENT  OF  THE 
TOTAL  NUMBER,  AND  OPERATE  ONE-THIRD  OF  THE  TRANSIT  SYSTEMS. 

TODAY  I  WANT  TO  TOUCH  ON  THREE  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS.   FIRST  I  WILL 
DESCRIBE  TO  YOU  HOW  THE  FLEXIBILITY  AND  PLANNING  PROVISIONS  ARE 
WORKING  IN  BUCKS  COUNTY.   SECONDLY  I  WILL  RELATE  SOME  EXPERIENCES 
THAT  OTHER  COUNTIES  IN  URBANIZED  AREAS  HAVE  HAD  WITH  THESE  SAME 
PROVISIONS.   FINALLY  I  WILL  COMMENT  ON  THE  PLANNING  AND  PROJECT 
SELECTION  PROCESS  IN  NONMETROPOLITAN  AREAS. 

BUCKS  COUNTY  HAS  A  POPULATION  OF  541,000  AND  IS  PART  OF  THE 
URBANIZED  AREA  OF  6  MILLION  THAT  INCLUDES  PHILADELPHIA,  THE  CITY 
OF  CHESTER,  FOUR  SUBURBAN  COUNTIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  FOUR  COUNTIES 
IN  NEW  JERSEY  AND  THE  CITIES  OF  CAMDEN  AND  TRENTON.   AS  WELL  AS 
BEING  A  COUNTY  COMMISSIONER,  I  SERVE  ON  THE  DELAWARE  VALLEY 
REGIONAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION  (DVRPC) ,  THE  MPO  WHICH  SERVES  THIS 
MULT I JURISDICTIONAL  AND  TWO  STATE  REGION.   I  AM  ALSO  A  BOARD 
MEMBER  OF  THE  SOUTHEASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY. 
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DVRPC  EMPLOYES  A  HIERARCHICAL  COMMITTEE  STRUCTURE  TO  DEVELOP  A 
PROGRAM  OF  TRANSPORTATION  PROJECTS  IN  RESPONSE  TO  CURRENT  STATE 
AND  FEDERAL  SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION  LEGISLATION,  AS  WELL  AS  THE 
IMPACT  OF  NONTRANSPORTATION  LEGISLATION  SUCH  AS  THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 
AND  THE  AMERICANS  WITH  DISABILITIES  ACT.   REEVALUATION  OF  PROJECT 
SELECTION  BASED  ON  CHANGES  IN  LEGISLATION  AND/OR  POLICIES   ARE 
PERMITTED  WITHIN  THE  PROCESS  BY  MEANS  OF  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  TWELVE 
YEAR  CAPITAL  PROGRAM  AND  TRANSPORTATION  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM,  BOTH 
OF  WHICH  ARE  DEVELOPED  AND  ADOPTED  LOCALLY  WITHIN  THE  MPO .   SUCH 
CHANGES  ARE  THEN  TRANSMITTED  TO  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  (PENNDOT)  FOR  ULTIMATE  APPROVAL  BY  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  TRANSPORTATION  COMMISSION  (STC) . 

THEORETICALLY,  ONLY  THOSE  PROJECTS  APPROVED  BY  THE  STC  CAN  BECOME 
PART  OF  A  STATE  ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSED  AUTHORIZATION  AND 
BUDGETING  BILL.   IN  FACT  THE  PAST  INDICATES  THAT  AUTHORIZATION 
AND  BUDGETING  BILLS  ARE  OFTEN  AMENDED  WITH  THE  RESULT  THAT 
APPROVED  PROJECTS  MAY  BE  DELETED  AND  PROJECTS  NOT  ON  THE  TIP 
INCLUDED.   TO  DATE  THERE  IS  NO  INDICATION  THAT  ISTEA  HAS  CHANGED 
THE  WAY  PROJECTS  GET  AUTHORIZED,  FUNDED  AND  BUILT  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA . 

THE  DVRPC  BOARD  COMPRISES  VOTING  REPRESENTATION  FROM  THE 
CONSTITUENT  UNITS  OF  COUNTY  {  4  EACH  IN  PA  AND  NJ)  AND  CITY  (2 
EACH  IN  PA  AND  NJ)  GOVERNMENT  ALONG  WITH  REPRESENTATIVES  FROM 
EACH  STATE'S  DEPARTMENTS  OF  TRANSPORTATION,  COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS  AND 
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GOVERNOR'S  OFFICE.   A  MAJORITY  OF  EACH  STATE'S  REPRESENTATIVES 
MUST  VOTE  IN  THE  AFFIRMATIVE  IN  ORDER  FOR  A  MOTION  TO  BE  CARRIED. 
NEEDLESS  TO  SAY,  THIS  VOTING  QUIRK  PLACES  SIGNIFICANT  POWER  IN 
THE  HANDS  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENT.   ALTHOUGH  THIS  VETO  POWER  CAN  RUN 
COUNTER  TO  THE  WISHES  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS,  IT  IS  DEFENDED  AS 
BEING  FAIR  SINCE  THE  STATES  PROVIDE  THE  MATCHING  FUNDS  FOR  ALL  OF 
THE  HIGHWAY  PROJECTS  AND  THE  LION'S  SHARE  OF  THE  LOCAL  MATCH  FOR 
TRANSIT  PROJECTS.   SO,  WHILE  ISTEA  SEEKS  TO  PLACE  TRANSPORTATION 
DECISIONS  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  LOCALS,  IN  OUR  REGION  THE  SO-CALLED 
"PARTNERSHIP"  IS  REALLY  LITTLE  MORE  THAN  A  CONTINUATION  OF  THE 
STATUS  QUO. 

IN  ADDITION,  THE  INCLUSION  OF  NUMEROUS  SPECIAL  INTEREST  GROUPS  IN 
THE  EVALUATION  AND  DELIBERATION  PROCESS  LEADING  TO  PROJECT  LISTS 
AND  PRIORITIES  HAS  HAD  A  DISTRACTING  AND  SOMETIMES  CORROSIVE 
EFFECT  ON  THE  ENTIRE  PROCESS.   FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  BUCKS 
COUNTY,  THERE  HAS  BEEN  LITTLE  REDIRECTION  OF  EMPHASIS  VIS  A  VIS 
THE  PRIORITY  OF  TRANSPORTATION  PROJECTS,  ALTHOUGH  THIS  IS  WHAT 
ISTEA  WAS  TOUTED  AS  DOING.   AS  AN  EXAMPLE,  THERE  HAS  BEEN  NO 
FLEXIBILITY  WITH  STP  MONEY  WITH  THE  RESULT  THAT  SEPTA  HAS  NOT 
BENEFITED  IN  A  WAY  THAT  ITS  SUPPORTERS  EXPECTED. 

AS  I  STATED  BEFORE,  OUR  STAFF  HAS  BEEN  TALKING  WITH  COUNTY 
OFFICIALS  AND  STATE  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  COUNTIES  ON  HOW  ISTEA 
IMPLEMENTATION  HAS  BEEN  GOING  AND  SPECIFICALLY  HOW  THE  MPO 
PROCESS,  PROJECT  SELECTION,  FLEXIBILITY  AND  CONSULTATION  HAS  BEEN 
PROCEEDING.   IN  A  NUMBER  OF  CASES,  COUNTIES  HAVE  HAD  EXPERIENCE 
SIGNIFICANTLY  DIFFERENT  THAN  MY  COUNTY. 

-   4   - 
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MILWAUKEE  COUNTY,  WISCONSIN  REPORTS  WHILE  ITS  RELATIONSHIP  WITH 
THE  STATE  DOT  IS  IMPROVING,  THE  STATE  IS  STILL  TRYING  TO  HOLD  ON 
ITS  POWER  WITH  REGARD  TO  FEDERAL  FUNDS.   MILWAUKEE  COUNTY  IS  ONE 
OF  SEVEN  COUNTIES  THAT  MAKE  UP  THE  SOUTHEAST  WISCONSIN  REGIONAL 
PLANNING  COMMISSION.   IN  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  ISTEA,  THE  STATE  TRIED 
TO  CONTROL  ALL  OF  THE  STP  MONEY  BECAUSE  IT  SAID  THE  MPO  WAS  NOT 
PREPARED  WITH  A  LIST  OF  PROJECTS.   THE  SECOND  YEAR,  THE  STATE 
TRIED  THIS  TACTIC  AGAIN  BUT  WAS  LESS  SUCCESSFUL  BECAUSE  THE  MPO 
WAS  STRONGER.   THE  MPO  HAS  RESTRUCTURED  ITSELF  INTERNALLY  BY 
GOING  FROM  THREE  TIP  COMMITTEES  TO  ONE  TO  PREVENT  THE  STATE  FROM 
PLAYING  EACH  COMMITTEE  OFF  AGAINST  THE  OTHER.   THE  MPO  IS  USING 
THE  FLEXIBILITY  PROVISIONS  OF  ISTEA  AND  PUTTING  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS 
INTO  TRANSIT.   THE  STATE  DOT  OBJECTED  TO  THIS  ACTION  BUT  THE  MPO 
HAS  PREVAILED.   IN  THE  CEMAQ  PROGRAM,  THE  STATE  TRIED  TO  DICTATE 
WHICH  PROJECTS  WOULD  RECEIVE  THESE  FUNDS  IN'  THE  MILWAUKEE 
URBANIZED  AREA  BUT  THE  MPO  OBJECTED,  ASKED  FOR  A  FACE -TO -FACE 
MEETING  WITH  THE  DOT  WITH  THE  RESULT  THAT  THE  MPO  AND  THE  DOT 
WILL  NOW  EVALUATE  PROJECTS  JOINTLY. 

THE  JEFFERSON- COUNTY-BIRMINGHAM,  ALABAMA  URBANIZED  AREA  CONSISTS 
OF  800,000  PERSONS.   THE  MPO  HAS  FORTY  MEMBERS  WHICH  INCLUDES 
COUNTY  AND  CITY  OFFICIALS,  THE  ALABAMA  DOT,  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
STATE  LEGISLATURE.   JEFFERSON  COUNTY  FEELS  IT  IS  BEING  WELL 
REPRESENTED  BY  HAVING  NINE  MEMBERS  ON  THE  MPO.   THE  SMOOTH 
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TRANSITION  TO  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  ISTEA  IS  ATTRIBUTED  TO  THE 
TRIPLING  OF  MONEY  COMING  INTO  THIS  URBANIZED  AREA.   THE  MPO  IS 
USING  THE  FLEXIBILITY  PROVISIONS  OF  ISTEA  BY  USING  SOME  STP  MONEY 
FOR  TRANSIT.   THIS  WAS  A  CONTROVERSIAL  MOVE  BUT  WAS  ULTIMATELY 
ACCEPTED  BY  THE  MPO. 

WITH  A  POPULATION  OF  257,000,  HINES  COUNTY  IS  THE  LARGEST 
JURISDICTION  IN  THE  THE  CENTRAL  MISSISSIPPI  PLANNING  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICT.   HOWEVER,  WITH  63  PERCENT  OF  THE  POPULATION 
OF  THE  URBANIZED  AREA,  IT  HAS  ONLY  25  PERCENT  OF  THE  SEATS  ON  THE 
MPO.   THIS  SITUATION  IS  BEING  CHALLENGED  CXmRENTLY .   THE 
FLEXIBILITY  PROVISIONS  HAVE  NOT  BE  UTILIZED  WITH  THE  RESULT  THAT 
THE  CITY  OF  JACKSON'S  TRANSIT  SYSTEM  HAS  NOT  RECEIVED  ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS. 

PINELLAS  COUNTY,  FLORIDA  WITH  A  POPULATION  OF  852,000  HAS  THREE 
OF  ELEVEN  SEATS  ON  THE  PINELLAS  COUNTY  MPO.   COUNTY  OFFICIALS 
HAVE  INDICATED  THEIR  CONCERN  THAT  REGULATIONS  AND  GUIDELINES  FOR 
IMPLEMENTATION  OF  ISTEA  HAVE  NOT  KEPT  PACE  WITH  THE  DEADLINES  FOR 
IMPLEMENTATION  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS.   THEIR  MPO  IS  BEING  FORCED 
TO  PROCEED  BASED  UPON  DRAFT  RULES  OR  IN  SOME  CASES  NO  RULES  OR 
GUIDANCE  WHATSOEVER.   ONCE  THE  RULES  ARE  FINALIZED  BY  USDOT, 
CERTAIN  PLANS,  DOCUMENTS,  ETC.  MAY  HAVE  TO  BE  REDONE  IF  RULE 
REQUIREMENTS  ARE  DIFFERENT  THAN  WHAT  IS  REFLECTED  IN  THE 
PRELIMINARY  GUIDANCE.   ADDITIONALLY,  THE  MPO  IN  SOME  CASES  IS 
RECEIVING  CONTRADICTORY  GUIDANCE  IN  THESE  MATTERS  FROM  THE  STATE 
DOT  AND  FEDERAL  TRANSPORTATION  AGENCIES. 
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JOHNSON  COUNTY,  KANSAS,  WITH  A  POPULATION  APPROACHING  400,000,  IS 
PART  OF  THE  MID-AMERICA  REGIONAL  COUNCIL.   THIS  URBANIZED  AREA  OF 
1.5  MILLION  IS  LOCATED  IN  BOTH  KANSAS  AND  MISSOURI  AND  IS  MADE  UP 
OF  SEVEN  COUNTIES,  KANSAS  CITY,  KANSAS  AND  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 
IT  IS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  A  MULTI -STATE  MPO  WORKING  WELL.   THE  MAJOR 
PROBLEMS  TO  OVERCOME  HAVE  BEEN  WORKING  WITH  TWO  STATE  DOTS  WHICH 
HAVE  DIFFERENT  PHILOSOPHIES  AND  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS.   PROJECT  SELECTION  SEEMS  TO  BE  HAVE  BEEN  VIEWED  AS 
FAIR  TO  ALL  LOCALITIES  AFTER  THE  RESOLUTION  OF  PROBLEM  WITH  THE 
MISSOURI  DOT  WHICH  WANTED  TO  BUILD  A  MAJOR  HIGHWAY  THAT  WOULD 
HAVE  ADDED  TO  THE  REGIONS  CLEAN  AIR  PROBLEMS  AND  TAKEN  AWAY  FUNDS 
FROM  PROJECTS  DEEMED  HIGHER  PRIORITY  BY  THE  MPO. 

JEFFERSON  PARISH,  LOUISIANA  HAS  A  POPULATION  OF  500,000  AND  IS 
PART  OF  THE  URBANIZED  AREA  OF  1 . 3  MILLION  INCLUDED  IN  THE  NEW 
ORLEANS  REGIONAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION.   THE  SIX  PARISHES  ON  THE 
COMMISSION  EACH  HAVE  FOUR  REPRESENTATIVES  AND  THE  STRUCTURE  SEEMS 
TO  WORK  WELL.   INTERESTINGLY,  WHILE  THE  STATE  DOT  SITS  ON  THE 
MPO,  SINCE  THE  ENACTMENT  OF  ISTEA  IT  HAS  PARTICIPATED  VERY  LITTLE 
IN  THE  OFFICIAL  DELIBERATIONS  OF  THE  MPO.   LIKE  MANY  OF  THE  OTHER 
MPOS  I  HAVE  CITED,  TRANSIT  HAS  RECEIVED  SOME  OF  THE  FLEXIBLE 
FUNDING. 
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OAKLAND  COUNTY,  MICHIGAN,  POPULATION  1.1  MILLION,  SITS  ON  THE 
SOUTHEAST  MICHIGAN  COUNCIL  OF  GOVERNMENTS.   SEMCOG  SERVES  AN  AREA 
OF  5  MILLION  WHICH  INCLUDES  FIVE  COUNTIES  AND  THE  CITY  OF 
DETROIT.   THE  PARTIES  INVOLVED  IN  TRANSPORTATION  DECISIONS,  THAT 
IS  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS,  THE  TRANSPORTATION  PROVIDERS  SUCH  AS 
THE  ROAD  COMMISSIONS  AND  TRANSIT  AGENCIES,  AND  THE  STATE  DOT  SEEM 
TO  BE  COOPERATING.   THE  STATE  IS  BEING  VERY  HELPFUL  AFTER 
INITIALLY  TRYING  TO  "STRONGARM"  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  SUBSEQUENT  TO 
THE  PASSAGE  OF  ISTEA.   THE  SELECTION  PROCESS  FOR  PROJECTS  HAS 
CHANGED  WITH  LOCAL  ELECTED  OFFICIALS  PLAYING  A  MUCH  ENHANCED  ROLE 
AND  BEING  MORE  INVOLVED  IN  THE  MPO .   THERE  IS  STILL  SOME  DEBATE 
OVER  REPRESENTATION,  INCLUDING  WHETHER  THE  TRANSPORTATION 
PROVIDERS  WILL  HAVE  VOTES  ON  THE  MPO.   FINALLY,  OAKLAND  COUNTY 
HAS  INDICATED  THAT  ITS  MAIN  CONCERN  ABOUT  ISTEA  IS  THAT  IT 
DOESN'T  TURN  INTO  A  MECHANISM  WHICH  WILL  HINDER  DEVELOPMENT 
BECAUSE  OF  OVEREMPHASIS  ON  THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT  IN  THE  COUNTIES 
WHOSE   POPULATION  AND  ECONOMIC  BASE  ARE  EXPANDING. 

LAKE  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS  HAS  A  POPULATION  OF  560,000  AND  IS  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  CHICAGO  AREA  TRANSPORTATION  STUDY  (CATS) ,  AN  MPO  WHICH 
INCLUDES  6  COUNTIES,  THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO  IN  A  METROPOLITAN  AREA 
OF  6.5  MILLION.   THE  REPRESENTATIVES  ON  THE  MPO  WORK  WELL 
TOGETHER  AND  THE  CXmRENT  STRUCTURE  HAS  BEEN  IN  PLACE  FOR  A  NUMBER 
OF  YEARS.   THERE  HAS  BEEN  SOME  FLEXIBLE  SPENDING  OF  ISTEA  FUNDS 
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WITH  TRANSIT  BEING  A  BENEFICIARY.   LAKE  COUNTY  IS  SOMEWHAT 
CONCERNED  THAT  USDOT'S  NEW  REGULATIONS  ON  PLANNING  AND  PROJECT 
SELECTION  MAY  HAVE  A  NEGATIVE  IMPACT  ON  THE  EXISTING 
SUBALLOCATION  PROCESS  USED  BY  CATS  FOR  DISTRIBUTING  FEDERAL 
TRANSPORTATION  DOLLARS. 

AS  YOU  KNOW,  THE  MAJORITY  OF  COUNTIES  ARE  IN  RURAL  AREAS.   MANY 
OF  THE  COUNTY  OFFICIALS  FROM  THESE  AREAS  HAD  HIGH  EXPECTATIONS 
FOR  ISTEA.   IN  SOME  CASES  THEY  HAVE  BEEN  MET,  IN  OTHERS  THAT  IS 
NOT  THE  CASE. 

I  ALONG  WITH  SEVERAL  OTHER  LOCAL  AND  STATE  GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS 
RECENTLY  MET  WITH  SECRETARY  PENA  AND  OUTLINED  SOME  OF  THE 
PROBLEMS  THEY  HAVE  BEEN  BROUGHT  TO  US.   WHILE  SOME  STATES  AND 
COUNTY  GOVERNMENTS  ARE  WORKING  WELL  TOGETHER,  OTHERS  ARE  NOT. 
WHILE  WE  HAVE  NOT  DONE  A  COMPREHENSIVE  SURVEY,   A  NUMBER  OF  STATE 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  COUNTIES,  INCLUDING  THOSE   IN  NEW  YORK,  NEW 
MEXICO,  TENNESSEE,  UTAH,  FLORIDA,  AND  CALIFORNIA  HAVE  REPORTED 
PROBLEMS  WITH  STATE  DOTS.   THE  DOTS  ARE  NOT  PROVIDING  COUNTIES 
WITH  INFORMATION  ON  ISTEA  FUNDING  AND/OR   NOT  INCLUDING  THEM  IN 
PROJECT  SELECTION.   WHAT  WE  HAVE  RECOMMENDED  TO  USDOT  IS  THAT  THE 
FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION  MUST  FOLLOWUP  ON  THESE  CONCERNS 
FHWA  MUST  MONITOR  CLOSELY  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  REGULATIONS  IN 
NONMETROPOLITAN  AREAS.   COUNTIES  MUST  BE  ALLOWED  AND  ENCOURAGED 
TO  GO  TO  FHWA  WHEN  THE  STATES  ARE  NOT  FOLLOWING  THE  INTENT  OF  THE 
LAW  AND  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  REGULATIONS.   I  WOULD  URGE  THIS 
THE  REINFORCE  THIS  RECOMMENDATION  WITH  USDOT. 
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OUR  SECOND  CONCERN  IS  THAT  THE  USDOT  DOES  NOT  KNOW  WHERE  FEDERAL 
FUNDS  GO  ONCE  THEY  ARE  APPORTIONED  TO  THE  STATES.   UNDER  THE  OLD 
LAW  NACO  WAS  NEVER  ABLE  TO  FIND  OUT  HOW  MUCH  URBAN  OR  SECONDARY 
SYSTEM  MONEY  WAS  SPENT  ON  STATE,  COUNTY  OR  CITY  ROADS  ON  A  STATE - 
BY -STATE  BASIS.   WE  DID  NOT  KNOW  HOW  FEDERAL  BRIDGE  MONEY  WAS 
BEING  DISTRIBUTED  AMONG  THE  DIFFERENT  LEVELS  OF  GOVERNMENT.   THIS 
HAS  NOT  CHANGED  UNDER  ISTEA--  STILL  HAVE  NO  NATIONAL  STATISTICS 
ON  WHERE  MUCH  OF  THE  FEDERAL  SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION  MONEY  GOES 
ONCE  ITS  GETS  TO  THE  STATE  LEVEL.   THIS  IS  PARTICULARLY  A  PROBLEM 
WHERE  THE  STATE  DOT  HAS  SOME  DISCRETIONARY  AUTHORITY  OVER  THE 
FUNDS,  SUCH  AS  THE  STP  FUNDS  IN  URBANIZED  AREAS  UNDER  200,000, 
NONMETROPLOTAN  AREAS  AND  THE  FEDERAL  BRIDGE  PROGRAM.   WE  NEED  TO 
KNOW  THIS  INFORMATION  ON  A  STATE -BY- STATE  BASIS  AND  I  ASSUME 
CONGRESS  AND  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE  WOULD  LIKE  IT  ALSO.   I  URGE  YOU  TO 
EITHER  DEMAND  THAT  USDOT  COLLECT  THE  DATA  OR  WRITE  THE 
REQUIREMENT  INTO  LAW. 

THIS  COMPLETES  MY  TESTIMONY.   I  THANK  THE  CHAIRMAN  AND  THE 
SUBCOMMITEE  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  TESTIFY  AND  WOULD  BE  PLEASED 
TO  ANSWER  ANY  QUESTIONS. 
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Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee.    My  name  is 
Jim  Waltze.    I  am  a  highway  contractor  from  Santa  Fe  Springs,  California  and  here 
today  representing  the  Associated  General  Contractors  of  America  (AGC). 

AGC  commends  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  holding  these  important  oversight 
hearings  on  the  implementation  of  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency 
Act  of  1991  --  commonly  known  as  ISTEA.    AGC  appreciates  the  opportunity  to 
express  its  views  on  the  flexibility  and  planning  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Enactment  of  the  ISTEA  dramatically  restructured  many  elements  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program.    While  authorizing  a  significantly  higher  level  of  federal 
support  for  surface  transportation  programs,  the  Act  also  provides  local  decision- 
makers and  metropolitan  planning  organizations  a  significantly  larger  role  in  project 
planning  and  selection. 

Enactment  of  ISTEA  provided  great  promise  that  the  federal  government 
would  provide  the  commitment  to  begin  to  address  these  needs.    AGC  also  recognizes 
that  enactment  of  ISTEA  has  set  the  framework  to  spend  down  the  balance  in  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund. 

Unfortunately,  the  ISTEA  promise  of  increased  highway  investment  has  not 
been  fully  realized  during  the  first  two  years  of  authorizations.    Through  the 
appropriations  process.  Congress  has  effectively  cut  $4.4  billion  in  highway  funding 
from  what  was  authorized  for  the  first  two  years  of  ISTEA. 
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AGC  is  encouraged  by  the  levels  of  proposed  funding  in  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  transportation  appropriations  bills  now  in  conference. 
AGC  believes  that  an  essential  step  in  making  ISTEA  work  is  to  fully  fund  the 
programs  at  the  authorized  levels. 

I  would  like  to  address  two  specific  concerns  with  ISTEA  and  share  with  you 
how  AGC  contractors  at  the  national,  state  and  local  levels  are  addressing  these 


Investment  Needs  Outweigh  Available  Resources 

AGC  has  long  advocated  the  need  to  increase  federal  investment  to  address 
the  well  documented  backlog  of  highway  and  bridge  needs.    Given  the  tremendous 
backlog  in  highway  and  bridge  needs,  AGC  is  concerned  about  the  effect  the  ISTEA 
flexibility  provisions  will  have  on  meeting  future  highway  and  bridge  rehabilitation 
needs. 

The  1993  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation's  report  to  Congress  on  the  status 
of  the  nation's  surface  transportation  system  states  that  the  total  expenditure  on 
highways  by  all  levels  of  governments  in  1991  was  $81.2  billion,  with  $36.1  billion  of 
this  being  spent  for  highway  and  bridge  capital  improvements.    The  federal  share  of 
this  $36.1  billion  was  41  percent  in  1991,  compared  to  44  percent  in  1989.    As  to  the 
capital  needs  of  the  nation's  highways  and  bridges,  the  report  finds  that  $51.6  billion 
should  be  expended  annually  to  just  maintain  conditions  and  performance,  compared 
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to  the  1991  total  of  $36.1  billion,  and  that  if  conditions  and  performance  are  to  be 
improved  to  acceptable  levels  the  annual  capital  funding  should  be  $67.3  billion. 

AGC  acknowledges  that  the  other  modes  of  transportation  have  come  before 
the  Congress  to  present  identified  needs.    AGC  recognizes  that  the  new  flexibility 
provisions  of  ISTEA  are  intended  to  open  up  the  availability  of  highway  funds  for 
non-highway  purposes.    However,  AGC  encourages  the  Congress  to  ensure  that  other 
transportation  programs  should  not  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
nation's  highway  program. 


The  Enhanced  Role  of  the  Metropolitan  Planning  Organizations 

State  and  local  planners  face  a  significant  challenge  in  complying  with  the  new 
planning  and  public  participation  requirements  of  ISTEA.    These  responsibilities 
coupled  with  the  1990  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  and  the  Americans  With 
Disabilities  Act  make  their  task  unusually  difficult. 

The  ability  of  metropolitan  planning  organizations  (MPOs)  to  take  on  these 
new  requirements  varies  significantly.    While  some  MPOs  have  staffing  and  expertise 
to  effectively  administer  these  programs,  many  MPOs  are  learning  how  to  deal  with 
the  new  federal  requirements  and  added  responsibilities. 
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A  new  era  of  partnerships  at  the  state  and  local  levels  must  evolve  to  make 
the  goals  of  ISTEA  attainable.      AGC  contractors  and  the  business  community  must 
become  part  of  the  MPO  process  to  ensure  that  the  highway  and  bridge  needs  are 
addressed.    AGC  members  have  responded  in  a  variety  of  ways,  including  holding 
joint  meetings  with  MPOs  and  becoming  personally  involved  in  the  make-up  of  the 
MPOs.     These  new  working  partnerships,  however,  must  be  given  time  to  evolve  and 
mature. 


Conclusion 

The  enactment  of  ISTEA  creates  the  framework  to  shape  and  guide  investment 
in  transportation  projects  which  are  responsive  to  the  nation's  mobility  needs. 
Adequate  investment  and  the  evolution  of  new  state  and  local  partnerships  will 
continue  to  ensure  that  our  nation  has  the  most  comprehensive  and  efficient 
transportation  system  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  AGC  commends  you  for  holding  these  hearings  and  looks 
forward  to  working  with  your  Subcommittee. 


FLEXIBLE  FUNDING  AND  PLANNING  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  THE  INTERMODAL  SURFACE 
TRANSPORTATION  EFFICIENCY  ACT  OF  1991 

(ISTEA) 


TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  19,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  Oversight, 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:00  a.m.,  in  room 
2167,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Robert  A.  Borski  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Borski.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

The  subcommittee  today  is  holding  the  second  day  of  our  hear- 
ings on  the  implementation  of  the  flexibility  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
modal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991.  Last  Thurs- 
day, in  our  first  hearing,  we  received  an  extremely  valuable  and  in- 
formative overview  of  the  flexibility  program  from  various  points  of 
view. 

Today,  we  are  going  to  hear  from  the  people  who  actually  have 
the  responsibility  for  making  all  the  new  procedures  work.  We  will 
hear  from  the  State  transportation  commissioners,  the  directors  of 
the  metropolitan  planning  organizations,  and  the  heads  of  transit 
agencies  in  Pennsylvania,  California,  Oregon,  and  Missouri.  These 
flexibility  provisions  were  the  major  breakthrough  of  ISTEA,  radi- 
cally transforming  the  Federal  Surface  Transportation  Program  for 
the  first  time  in  more  than  three  decades. 

ISTEA  allowed  the  use  of  as  much  as  $70  billion  of  the  $155  bil- 
lion program  to  be  transferred  from  highways  to  transit,  or  from 
transit  to  highways.  The  implementation  of  flexibility  was  greatly 
complicated,  however,  by  the  huge  and  growing  needs  that  exist  in 
all  areas  of  the  transportation  infrastructure,  highways  and  tran- 
sit. 

These  great  needs  combined  with  less  funding  than  was  antici- 
pated have  made  the  balancing  act  of  the  decision  makers  on  the 
State  and  local  level  even  more  complicated.  I  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing today  how  these  four  States  have  accomplished  their  objectives 
and  in  future  hearings  how  other  States  have  made  these  decisions. 

I  would  now  like  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  ranking  member, 
Mr.  Inhofe. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  don't  have  a  further 
opening  statement  from  the  first  day,  but  at  this  time  yield  to  the 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Shuster. 
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Mr.  BORSKI.  Distinguished  ranking  member,  Mr.  Shuster,  one  of 
the  principal  authors  of  ISTEA. 

Mr.  Shuster.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, one  of  the  important  accomplishments  of  ISTEA  was  indeed 
the  so-called  level  playing  field  between  highways  and  transit,  and 
to  accomplish  this  States  and  local  governments  were  given  much 
greater  flexibility.  In  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  we  have  seven 
major  metropolitan  areas  of  congestion  and  air  quality  problems. 

We  also  have  the  largest  rural  population  in  the  Nation,  nearly 
3.5  million  people.  Clearly  there  is  not  one  transportation  mode 
that  can  meet  the  needs  of  everybody  in  the  State. 

Flexibility  was  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  in  metropoli- 
tan areas  who  rely  on  transit,  the  needs  of  the  70  percent  of  the 
towns  in  America  who  rely  exclusively  on  trucks  to  deliver  their 
goods,  and  for  the  71  percent  of  Pennsylvanians  who  drive  them- 
selves to  work  every  day. 

I  hope  that  Secretary  Yerusalim  will  clarify  for  the  record  my  be- 
lief that,  contrary  to  some  opinion  received,  Pennsylvania  has  made 
great  strides  toward  not  only  meeting  the  letter  but  also  the  spirit 
of  ISTEA.  As  we  continue  our  hearings,  I  would  like  to  highlight 
some  words  from  DOT's  testimony  where  Jane  Garvey  of  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  explicitly  stated  that  there  are  no  im- 
pediments in  law  or  regulation  to  flexibility. 

This  reflects  my  own  view  that  the  flexibility  provisions  are 
working.  Furthermore,  I  am  concerned  that  many  of  the  so-called 
impediments  to  flexibility  are  actually  matters  properly  left  to 
State  discretion,  and  that  their  elimination  would  actually  reduce 
State  and  local  input  in  decision-making. 

For  example.  States  should  have  the  authority  to  choose  how  lim- 
ited obligational  authority  is  distributed  between  programs.  A  test 
of  whether  flexibility  is  working  should  not  be  a  simple  numerical 
test  of  how  much  has  been  transferred  from  highways  to  transit. 
The  flexibility  provisions  were  put  in  ISTEA  to  provide  choice,  not 
to  create  a  new  transit  program. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  a  full  20  percent  of  ISTEA 
funding  is  dedicated  to  the  transit  program,  with  virtually  no  abil- 
ity to  transfer  these  funds  to  highways,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  transit  carries  only  two  percent  of  all  personal  trips  in  the 
United  States,  and  zero  freight.  While  transit  plays  an  important 
role  in  our  transportation  system,  there  is  a  much  higher  national 
interest  in  the  highway  system,  particularly  in  those  principal  arte- 
rial routes  that  would  form  the  National  Highway  System. 

Seventy-seven  percent  of  all  outlays  for  freight  transportation  in 
the  U.S.  are  for  truck  transportation.  Truck  and  city  traffic  move- 
ments has  increased  32  percent  since  1980,  and  78  percent  since 
1970.  This  increase  has  gone  hand-in-hand  with  a  growing  econ- 
omy. Continued  economic  growth  will  require  increases  in  truck 
transportation. 

Privately-owned  vehicles  account  for  86  percent  of  all  personal 
travel  in  the  United  States.  As  witnesses  stressed  last  week,  we 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  our  critical  highway  needs.  The  Federal 
Highway  Administration  estimates  that  the  total  cost  to  eliminate 
all  deficiencies  on  major  highways  as  of  December  31st,  1999,  was 
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approximately  $212  billion,  and  an  additional  $78  billion  for 
bridges. 

Approximately  235,000  miles  of  highway  pavement  are  in  poor  or 
mediocre  condition,  and  about  118,500  of  the  Nation's  575,000 
bridges  were  rated  as  structurally  deficient.  On  an  annual  basis,  all 
levels  of  government  spend  $36  billion  for  capital  improvements  to 
our  highway  system. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  estimates  that  $51.6  billion 
is  needed  each  year  just  to  retain  the  current  condition  and  per- 
formance of  our  highway  system.  $67  billion  would  be  needed  each 
year  for  the  next  20  years  to  remedy  the  backlog  of  repairs  and  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  the  highway  system. 

I  would  like  to  add  just  a  note  about  the  relationship  between 
transit  and  air  quality.  Many  seem  to  assume  that  large  invest- 
ments in  mass  transit  will  substantially  improve  the  air  quality  in 
our  cities.  The  studies  to  date  show  that  this  simply  is  not  true. 

On  August  3,  1993,  GAO  issued  a  report  concluding  that  tradi- 
tional transportation  control  measures,  including  transit,  have  had 
small  impacts  on  overall  air  quality.  In  fact,  GAO  found  that  the 
most  capital  intensive  transit  investments  resulted  in  the  smallest 
percentage  decreases  in  emissions. 

The  Metropolitan  Commission  in  the  San  Francisco  area  projects 
that  an  $11  billion  investment  concentrated  in  HOV  facilities  in  the 
new  transit  lines  would  result  in  less  than  a  one  percent  reduction 
in  pollutants.  Compare  that  with  the  50  to  60  projected  pollution 
reduction  from  teclmological  improvements. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  catalj^ic  converters,  overall  pollutants 
emitted  from  cars  has  decreased  96  percent.  According  to  EPA, 
motor  vehicle  travel  increased  by  40  percent  between  1981  and 
1991,  and  during  the  same  period  mobile  source  emissions  de- 
creased by  60  percent,  carbon  monoxide  decreased  by  48  percent, 
and  NOX  emission  decreased  by  36.5  percent. 

So  in  conclusion,  as  we  continue  these  hearings,  I  have  two  ongo- 
ing concerns.  I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  on 
these  issues. 

First,  I  want  to  make  sure  that  in  eliminating  the  so-called  im- 
pediments to  flexibility,  we  don't  achieve  the  opposite  result,  in- 
creasing Federal  mandates  and  reducing  State  authority. 

And  second,  while  I  have  always  supported  transit  programs  and 
continue  to  do  so,  I  would  like  to  ensure  that  basic  highway  needs 
are  met  before  we  provide  more  opportunities  for  transferring 
funds  to  transit. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  Chair  thanks  the  distinguished  ranking  mem- 
ber. 

We  would  like  to  welcome  our  first  panel  this  morning:  Mr.  How- 
ard Yerusalim,  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Transportation;  Mr.  Donald  E.  Forbes,  Director,  Oregon  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation;  Mr.  David  M.  Wetmore,  Director  of  the 
Washington,  D.C.  Office  of  the  Governor  of  California  representing 
the  California  Department  of  Transportation;  and  Mr.  David  G. 
Snider,  Division  Engineer  for  Planning,  Missouri  Department  of 
Transportation. 
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I  would  like  to  ask  you  all  to  please  rise  and  raise  your  right 
hands. 

[Witnesses  sworn.] 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you.  You  may  be  seated. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  appearing  here  today.  We  have  an 
extremely  long  list  of  witnesses  to  hear  from,  so  I  would  ask  each 
of  you  to  limit  your  opening  remarks  to  five  minutes.  Of  course, 
your  entire  statement  will  be  made  part  of  the  record — of  the  hear- 
ing record. 

Mr.  Yerusalim,  if  you  would  start,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HOWARD  YERUSALIM,  SECRETARY,  PENN- 
SYLVANIA DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION;  DONALD  E. 
FORBES,  DIRECTOR,  OREGON  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPOR- 
TATION; DAVID  M.  WETMORE,  WASHINGTON,  DC  OFFICE  OF 
THE  CALIFORNIA  GOVERNOR  REPRESENTING  THE  CALIFOR- 
NIA DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION;  AND  DAVID  G. 
SNIDER,  DIVISION  ENGINEER  FOR  PLANNING,  MISSOURI  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  Yerusalim.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  subcommittee.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  before  you,  ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
Inhofe,  and  of  course  ranking  minority  member  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. Congressman  Shuster.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  before  you 
today.  I  won't  read  my  testimony. 

I  am  going  to  hit  the  high  points  and  I  am  going  to  respond  to 
some  of  the  testimony  that  you  heard  last  Thursday.  ISTEA  and 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  meant  change  and  we  are  still 
working  on  meeting  the  intent  regarding  the  planning  require- 
ments, the  MFCs,  the  public  involvement  and  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments. 

Let  me  start,  however,  with  our  infrastructure  needs.  Our  1,228 
mile  interstate  highway  system,  in  Pennsylvania,  requires  more 
than  $250  million  a  year  just  to  maintain  it.  When  you  add  Penn- 
sylvania's annual  apportionments  of  the  Interstate  Maintenance 
funds,  the  National  Highway  System  funds,  and  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Program  funds  for  any  area,  that  adds  up  to  $236  million. 

So  you  can  see  that  we  could  not  maintain  our  interstate  system 
alone  with  the  amount  of  funds  in  those  three  major  categories.  We 
are  also  working  on  a  major  project  on  1-95  in  Philadelphia  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  goes  through  your  congressional  district,  I  believe. 
It  is  a  $1.5  billion  effort.  It  involves  transit.  It  is  intermodal  in  na- 
ture, and  as  I  showed  you  this  morning  in  a  slide  and  a  little  tape, 
that  if  we  don't  take  care  of  the  bridges  and  the  pavement  on  I- 
95  in  the  next  several  years,  we  might  wind  up  with  posted  bridges 
on  Interstate  95  in  downtown  Philadelphia.  The  pavement  is  30 
years  old  and  the  bridges  are  just  as  old. 

But  in  Pennsylvania  we  have  40,000  other  miles  in  our  system 
to  maintain.  We  don't  have  county  roads  except  in  Allegheny  Coun- 
ty in  Pennsylvania.  So  what  were  called  county  roads  in  most 
states,  what  were  called  county  roads  in  testimony  on  Thursday, 
are  State  roads  in  Pennsylvania. 

So  the  issue  of  the  States  hoarding  the  money  and  not  passing 
it  on  to  county  roads  is  not  applicable  to  Pennsylvania.  I  hope  you 
can  see  the  difficulty  we  have  in  juggling  funds. 
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Let  me  turn  to  the  Federal  funding  issues.  You  have  heard  before 
without  full  funding  of  ISTEA  what  happens,  we  wind  up  with  the 
highway  and  the  transit  people  at  each  other's  throats;  and  that 
just  maJces  things  more  difficult. 

So  full  funding  of  ISTEA  is  a  high  priority.  The  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1990,  we  must  reduce  VOCs,  volatile  organic  com- 
pounds by  15  percent,  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  Reading, 
which  are  the  worst  ozone  non-attainment  areas  in  Pennsylvania, 
by  November  15,  1996.  What  works  in  this  effort? 

What  works  is  enhanced  inspection  and  maintenance,  reformu- 
lated fuels,  and  cleaner  vehicles.  Pennsylvania's  mobile  sources  ac- 
count for  about  one-third  of  the  emissions  in  those  areas.  We  esti- 
mate that  by  1996  we  will  be  able  to  reduce  those  emissions  from 
mobile  sources  by  another  one-third. 

But  when  you  multiply  one-third  by  one-third,  you  wind  up  with 
10  or  11  percent.  We  have  to  come  up  with  5  percent  from  other 
sources.  Some  say  transit  is  the  answer. 

I  won't  get  into  that  because  Congressman  Shuster  did  a  fine  job, 
and  I  will  cut  out  that  part  of  my  testimony.  But  aside  from  the 
fact  that  transit  alone  without  congestion  pricing  is  not  the  answer 
to  cleaning  up  our  air,  transit  is  very  important.  It's  an  issue  for 
access,  an  issue  for  the  young,  the  elderly,  the  poor,  the  persons 
with  disabilities.  And  it  is  a  congestion  mitigation  strategy,  so  let's 
not  lessen  the  importance  of  our  transit  systems  in  this  country. 

And  that  is  why  Grovemor  Casey  has  doubled  the  State  aid  to 
transit  in  Pennsylvania  since  he  has  been  governor,  from  $325  mil- 
lion a  year  to  $658  million  a  year.  Let  me  turn  to  flexible  funding 
and  our  record.  Sometimes  reports  don't  tell  the  whole  story.  And 
let  me  just  take  a  minute  to  talk  about  our  Transportation  En- 
hancement Program  as  an  aside. 

We  have  got  all  the  environmental  groups  that  are  represented 
by  the  legislation  regarding  transportation  enhancements,  and  they 
developed  the  Transportation  Enhancement  Program  for  Penn- 
sylvania, which  the  MPOs  endorsed.  Sally  Oldham,  from  Scenic 
America,  has  said  Pennsylvania  has  the  best  enhancement  pro- 
gram in  the  country,  but  when  you  look  at  your  numbers,  you  will 
see  that  because  those  projects  are  being  developed,  even  though 
approved,  we  have  not  obligated  a  lot  of  enhancement  money. 

So  a  report  card  will  look  poor.  And  the  same  is  true  with  tran- 
sit. We  flexed  $20  million  to  date.  It  will  be  $35  million  by  the  end 
of  this  calendar  year.  But  we  have  major  commitments  to  flexible 
funding.  $55  million  for  the  busway  in  Pittsburgh  that  will  lead 
from  downtown  to  the  airport,  probably  one  of  the  best  intermodal 
projects  in  this  country. 

We  also  have  $70  million  in  State  funds  in  the  capital  budget  to 
go  toward  that  project.  Fifty  percent,  either  flexible  or  State  funds. 
Other  funds  are  earmarked  Federal  funds  which  are  the  local  com- 
mitment to  that  project.  It  is  really  all  Federal  and  State  funds  to 
build  that  busway. 

Another  flexible  funding  commitment  is  $50  million  to  SEPTA  in- 
frastructure. The  total  commitment  when  you  add  these  numbers 
is  no  longer  20  million;  it  is  140  million  flexible,  plus  70  million 
State  funds  for  this  intermodal  project. 
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But  in  addition,  we  have  set  aside  $190  million  of  congestion 
mitigation  and  air  quality  funds  for  projects  that  will  have  the  big- 
gest return  with  respect  to  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  And  I  hope  very  much  and  I  believe  that  most  of  that  $190 
million  will  in  fact  go  to  transit. 

Now  we  are  up  to  $330  million  in  flexible  funding,  and  $70  mil- 
lion in  State  funds,  or  $400  million.  In  addition,  there  is  $40  mil- 
lion in  funds  being  processed  through  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration that  are  transit-related,  "psirk  and  ride"  t3rpe  lots.  So  now 
the  400  million  is  $440  million. 

How  are  we  going  to  decide  how  to  use  the  CMAQ  funds?  Well, 
the  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  Metropolitan  Planning  Organiza- 
tion has  set  up  an  advisory  committee  that  includes  the  Sierra 
Club,  the  Delaware  Valley  Clean  Air  Council,  the  County  Planning 
Commissions,  the  City  Planning  Commission,  Transit  Authorities, 
Bicycle  Coalition,  the  AAA  and  the  Pennsylvania  Environmental 
Council  and  some  others. 

Anyone  who  says  we  are  not  changing  is  just  not  looking  at  the 
overall  story. 

With  respect  to  Surface  Transportation  Program  funds  that  are 
dedicated  to  the  urban  areas,  that  is  entirely  up  to  the  voting  mem- 
bers of  the  MPOs.  I  have  never  and  will  never  stand  in  the  way 
of  STP  urban  funds  being  used  in  a  flexible  manner  for  transit.  In 
fact,  I  support  this.  But  for — except  for  a  few  cases,  the  MPOs  have 
not  made  that  decision. 

We  have  funded  every  STP  urban  project  that  has  been  ready. 
There  are  no  projects  that  are  ready  that  we  are  holding  up  be- 
cause of  obligation  ceilings  or  any  other  reason  that  are  in  the 
flexible  category. 

My  last  subject  is  a  response  to  Thursday's  testimony.  The  rep- 
resentative from  the  National  Association  of  Counties  said  that  43 
percent  of  the  roads  in  this  country  are  county  roads.  And  he  criti- 
cized that  the  States  aren't  transferring  the  money  to  those  county 
roads.  As  I  said  earlier,  in  Pennsylvania,  except  for  Allegheny 
County,  we  have  almost  no  county  roads. 

So  when  we  do  our  State  projects  on  those  other  40,000  miles  of 
state  highway,  many  of  those  are  county  roads  in  other  States. 
Also,  we  probably  have  one  of  the  strongest  county  bridge  programs 
in  the  entire  country.  It  was  also  suggested  that  we  fund  projects 
that  are  not  included  in  the  transportation  improvement  program. 
Not  only  is  this  not  true,  but  it  would  be  against  the  law. 

Neither  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  or  the  Federal 
Transit  Administration  would  allow  that.  In  fact,  a  recently-ap- 
proved State  transportation  improvement  program  was  nothing 
more  than  a  roll-up  of  the  14  transportation  improvement  pro- 
grams from  our  14  metropolitan  planning  organizations,  plus  the 
projects  from  those  areas  outside  of  the  urban  areas;  and  that  pro- 
gram was  approved. 

It  was  also  brought  up  that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  or 
the  State  government  has  veto  power  at  the  Philadelphia  Metro- 
politan Planning  Organization.  That  is  valid.  That  veto  power  has 
not  been  used  since  Mayor  Rizzo  was  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia, which  is  many  years  ago. 
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We  have  never  threatened  to  use  that  veto  power.  There  is  only 
one  issue  that  came  up  that  we  questioned  and  said  we  could  not 
sign.  It  was  recommended  by  that  same  county  commissioner  who 
testified  that  we  send  a  letter  to  our  congressional  delegation  say- 
ing that  we  object  to  the  Employer  Trip  Reduction  Program  and 
that  it  should  be  thrown  out — ^in  kinder  words,  of  course. 

And  I  would  not  sign  that.  The  Employer  Trip  Reduction  or  Em- 
ployee Commute  Option  Program  is  in  the  law  and  it  must  be  im- 
plemented and  I  strongly  support  what  is  in  the  law  and  following 
the  law  and  implementing  that  program.  I  know  of  no  information 
that  we  have  withheld  from  the  counties  or  from  anyone  else  which 
was  implied. 

We  formed  many  partnerships  as  a  result  of  ISTEA.  We  are 
partnering  with  the  Surface  Transportation  Policy  Project.  You  will 
probably  hear  about  that  from  Hank  Dittmar  this  afternoon 

We  are  working  with  them  on  CMAQ  concepts,  long-range  plans, 
congestion  management  system  development,  scenic  byways,  land 
use  planning  and  enhancement.  The  Enhancement  Advisory  Com- 
mittee that  I  talked  about  is  new  with  ISTEA.  The  MPOs  are  mak- 
ing the  decisions,  even  if  some  don't  like  the  decisions  that  they  are 
making. 

MPOs  are  changing,  but  it  is  a  learning  process,  and  you  will 
hear  about  that  from  my  two  colleagues  from  Pennsylvania  later 
today.  We  are  in  the  initial  stages  of  a  partnership  where  we  will 
fund  the  Delaware  Valley  Citizens  for  Clean  Air  Council  to  help  us 
with  a  public  information  and  education  program  regarding  the 
employee  commute  option  program  which  we  call  Employer  Trip 
Reduction  Program  in  Pennsylvania.  And  that  will  be  done  through 
the  MPO. 

Just  last  Thursday,  I  believe  it  was,  I  met  with  Hank  Dittmar 
of  STPP  and  Bill  Roberts  of  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund  to 
explore  further  partnerships  in  Pennsylvania  and  nationally,  be- 
cause I  will  be  the  incoming  president  of  AASHTO  come  next  Tues- 
day. And  we  intend  to  work  with  the  environmental  groups. 

So  I  will  just  close  by  saying  things  have  changed  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. It  is  a  process  that  will  take  time.  The  flexible  provisions  are 
being  utilized  in  Pennsylvania  and  using  report  cards  does  not  tell 
the  whole  story. 

Thank  you  very  much  and  I  would  be  available  for  £iny  questions. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary.  We  will  hear 
from  the  entire  panel  and  then  have  questions. 

Mr.  Forbes,  I  believe  is  next. 

Mr.  Forbes.  Thank  you.  Chairman  Borski,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. Good  morning.  I'm  Donald  E.  Forbes;  I  am  the  Director  of 
the  Oregon  Department  of  Transportation.  We  have  written  re- 
sponses to  your  questions  and  formal  written  testimony  which  I  am 
sure  is  a  matter  of  record,  so  let  me  just  focus  on  three  areas  that 
I  would  like  you  to  know  about. 

They  are:  partnerships  in  Oregon,  why  we  think  Oregon  is  well- 
positioned  to  take  advantage  of  ISTEA,  and  then  I'll  refer  broadly 
to  some  of  the  other  things  that  we  think  you  could  do  to  refine 
ISTEA  to  make  it  even  more  adaptable  for  State  use.  You  will  be 
hearing  from  two  of  our  important  partners  later  this  afternoon. 
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The  MPO  Panel  includes  Portland  Metro  Planning  Director  Andy 
Cotugno,  and  the  Transit  Panel  includes  General  Manager  Tom 
Walsh  of  Tri-Met,  the  largest  transit  provider  in  the  State  of  Or- 
egon. 

What  I  would  like  you  to  know  is  that  we  asked  committee  staff 
if  in  fact  Oregon  could  send  one  delegate  to  be  seated  on  all  three 
panels,  because  we  think  our  partnership,  State  and  local,  is  that 
strong.  While  you  will  hear  variations  on  a  theme,  you  will  hear 
a  very  consistent  message  from  all  of  us,  and  that  is  that  we  think 
we  have  pretty  good  alignment. 

We  think  Oregon  is  well-positioned  to  take  advantage  of  ISTEA 
because  of  two  reasons.  First  of  all,  we  developed  what  we  call  the 
OTP,  Oregon  Transportation  Plan,  which  is  our  20-year  vision  of 
transportation.  It  was  underway  when  ISTEA  was  signed  and  it 
was  formally  adopted  within  about  eight  months  after  ISTEA  was 
signed. 

That  sets  the  approach  to  transportation  in  our  State  over  the 
course  of  the  next  two  decades.  One  of  the  primary  tenets  of  ISTEA 
is  the  focus  on  cooperation  and  partnership  between  State  and  local 
jurisdictions. 

The  second  reason  that  I  think  Oregon  is  in  a  key  position  to 
take  advantage  of  ISTEA  is  through  what  is  known  in  our  State 
as  Transportation  Planning  Rule  12,  which  was  adopted  by  our 
State  Department  of  Land  Conservation  and  Development. 

Let  me  describe  to  you  some  of  the  things  that  Rule  12  requires 
from  local  government,  and  particularly  from  cities.  Cities  with 
populations  under  25,000  must  adopt  a  road  plan  for  arterial  net- 
works and  a  public  transportation  plan.  If  they  don't  have  local 
transit,  then  they  clearly  must  provide  for  inter  city  bus,  but  if 
there  is  an  existing  transit  facility  for  the  expansion  of  that  facility, 
they  must  also  have  a,  bicycle  pedestrian  plan,  air/rail/water/pipe- 
line plan,  and  a  policy  and  land  use  regulations  for  implementing 
the  systems.  That  is  for  cities  under  25,000. 

The  requirements  escalate  up,  but  in  all  cases  those  are  factors 
that  must  be  considered  at  all  levels.  MPOs  must  do  something  in 
addition:  a  parking  plan,  intended  to  achieve  a  10  percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  parking  spaces  per  capita.  Vehicle  mile  trav- 
eled reductions  are  staggered  over  a  30-year  period.  For  the  first 
10  years  there  should  be  no  increase  in  VMT  in  the  MPO  areas, 
a  10  percent  reduction  in  20  yesirs,  a  20  percent  reduction  per  cap- 
ita over  30  years,  and  it  goes  on. 

But  those  were  the  kinds  of  things  that  we  already  had  in  place 
at  the  time  of  ISTEA,  that  I  think  farther  strengthens  our  ability 
to  take  advantage  of  this  act. 

One  of  the  things  that  hampers  our  ability  within  Oregon  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  flexibility  that  ISTEA  offers  is  literally  our 
own  State  constitution,  which  dedicates  vehicle  registration  fees 
and  all  gas  tax  fees  solely  for  highway  use. 

We  had  a  combined  finance  package  before  our  legislature  this 
last  session  that  failed,  largely  due  to  other  more  pressing  needs. 

It  was  combined  in  several  respects.  First,  it  was,  again,  a  State- 
local  and  private-public  partnership,  but  it  spoke  to  broadening  the 
State  constitution,  so  we  could  do  a  better  job  securing  local  match- 
ing funds. 
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It  did  one  other  critical  element  from  our  standpoint.  That  is,  it 
provided  a  sufficient  enough  increase  in  the  constitutionally  dedi- 
cated gas  tax  that  we  could  literally  shift  all  STP  for  State-wide 
transit  use.  Again,  that  failed  this  particular  session,  but  we  will 
be  back  next  time  to  try  again. 

You  see,  Oregon  is  largely  a  rural  State  and  we  depend  on  our 
highways.  And  yet  if  you  look  at  what  we  developed  in  our  20-year 
plan  and  the  funding  that  we  thought  necessary  to  get  there,  we 
had  a  shortfall  of  about  $12  billion  over  current  revenues.  Only  57 
percent  of  that  additional  $12  billion  would  have  been  dedicated  to 
highways.  The  remaining  43  percent  would  have  been  dedicated  to 
transit  and  other  alternate  forms  of  transportation.  Just  as  a  last 
statement,  we  still  would  encourage  you  to  continue  leveling  the 
playing  field.  We  have  a  serious  need  in  our  State  to  redirect  com- 
muter traffic  between  the  cities  of  Eugene,  Salem  and  Portland 
that  now  use  1-5.  We  have  got  a  parallel  railroad  system  that  we 
know  we  can  develop  an  X-2000  type  high  speed  train  on.  We 
would  love  to  be  able  to  shift  highway  funds  over,  but  when  we  are 
shifting  only  a  50  percent  Federal  match  versus  80  percent  high- 
ways, it  becomes  somewhat  problematic  for  us.  So  with  that,  I  will 
conclude  my  remarks  and  be  available  for  questioning. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Wetmore. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  appreciate  your  allowing  California  the  opportunity  to  re- 
spond to  your  questions. 

I  am  David  Wetmore,  the  Director  of  Grovemor  Wilson's  Washing- 
ton office.  I  am  here  representing  the  California  Department  of 
Transportation.  Director  van  Loben  Sels  was  going  to  be  here  with 
you,  but  he  was  unavoidably  detained  in  California. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  we  have  submitted  specific  answers  to 
your  questions,  and  I  will  just  give  a  brief  California  overview. 

Obviously,  California  was  very  pleased  when  the  President 
signed  ISTEA  into  law,  and  we  are  still  happy.  ISTEA  is  a  dra- 
matic departure  from  business  as  usual  for  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment  and,  as  all  recognize,  it  is  a  bold  step  away  from  the  previous 
program  of  independent  modal  programs  towards  an  integrated  vi- 
sion for  the  environment,  the  economy  and,  of  course,  transpor- 
tation. Li  fact,  ISTEA's  declaration  of  policy  is  a  model  from  which 
California  has  taken  direction  for  the  State's  transportation  future. 

ISTEA  requires  a  comprehensive  and  cooperative  planning  and 
programming  process  to  develop  a  national  multimodal  transpor- 
tation system  that  is  considerate  of  the  economy  and  the  environ- 
ment. It  uses  flexible  funding  programs  to  implement  these  pro- 
grams and,  in  addition,  establishes  a  vision  for  the  transportation 
of  the  future,  as  we  like  to  refer  to  it  in  California,  by  funding  re- 
search and  development  for  intelligent  vehicles,  high  speed  ground 
transportation  systems  and  other  new  technologies.  This  act  sym- 
bolizes what  California's  transportation  community  had  already 
recognized:  the  importance  of  seeing  our  transportation  network  as 
a  servant  to  the  social,  economic  and  environmental  goals  of  the 
State  and  to  our  most  important  customers,  the  over  31  million 
Califomians  who  depend  on  the  system. 
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California  is  divided  into  43  Regional  Transportation  Planning 
Agencies,  each  with  a  responsibility  in  conjunction  with  the  State, 
for  planning  and  programming  of  transportation  infrastructure 
services.  The  State  has  had  a  long-standing  policy  that  transpor- 
tation decisions  should  be  made  at  the  level  of  government  that  is 
closest  to  the  user,  which,  as  you  know,  is  a  concept  reinforced  in 
ISTEA. 

In  October  1992,  California  passed  State  implementing  legisla- 
tion for  ISTEA.  That  bill,  which  is  known  as  SB  1435,  requires  the 
preparation  of  a  State  transportation  plan  and  designates  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  Surface  Transportation  Program  and  all  of  the 
Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  Program  funds  as  local 
funding  to  be  passed  through  directly  to  the  Regional  Transpor- 
tation Planning  Agencies  for  programming  and  project  selection. 
SB  1435  further  reinforced  California's  commitment  to  partnership 
at  the  regional  level. 

While  California  is  actively  involved  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
flexible  funding  provisions  of  ISTEA  and  creating  the  partnerships 
necessary  to  carry  it  off,  there  are  still  a  few  issues  we  need  to 
work  on. 

The  first,  as  we  have  already  heard,  is  that  the  Federal  law  is 
now  more  flexible  than  our  own  State  constitution  and  laws.  This 
affects  the  provision  of  State  dollars  for  matching  Federal  funds  for 
the  more  innovative  projects. 

Second  is  the  fact  that  State  of  California  program  is  on  a  seven- 
year  basis.  Every  two  years,  the  State  and  the  regional  agencies 
prepare  an  updated  seven-year  program  of  improvement.  Typically, 
this  means  adding  projects  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  program 
and  honoring  previous  commitments  in  the  first  five  years  of  the 
program.  This  long-term  program  of  commitments  does  not  allow 
for  a  quick  reaction  to  the  changes  that  ISTEA  brought  with  them 
unless  State,  regional  and  local  partners  are  willing  to  put  aside 
previous  projects. 

Third  is  the  fact  that  some  funding  formulas  at  the  State  and 
Federal  level  are  in  conflict  with  the  policy  direction  of  ISTEA.  For 
example,  in  California,  we  have  two  air  quality  non-attainment 
areas,  the  Bay  area,  the  Santa  Cruz/Monterey  areas,  that  are  about 
to  qualify  for  attainment  status.  As  a  result,  these  areas  are  no 
longer  eligible  for  funding  under  the  CMAQ  program.  However, 
their  need  to  maintain  this  air  quality  status  will  remain. 

And,  finally,  as  we  have  already  heard,  is  a  lack  of  full  funding 
for  the  ISTEA  programs.  California  is  moving  forward  with  several 
strategies  for  improvement.  Right  now,  the  transportation  commu- 
nity is  discussing  the  need  to  review  and  develop  a  long-term 
transportation  financing  strategy  for  our  State.  Not  only  is  our  cur- 
rent program  approximately  $3  billion  short  but  there  is  a  need  to 
examine  a  stable  source  of  revenue  for  all  transportation,  including 
intercity  rail  services,  high-speed  ground  transportation  systems 
and  other  transit  systems. 

As  you  know,  the  latest  economic  recession  has  hit  California  es- 
pecially hard.  While  there  are  signs  of  economic  recovery  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  this  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  California.  One  of  the 
most  efficient  ways  to  create  jobs  and  revitalize  the  California  econ- 
omy is  to  put  Federal  transportation  dollars  to  work  in  our  State. 
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To  this  end,  we  have  been  exploring  with  FHWA  and  FTA  the  con- 
cept of  working  together  to  develop  a  set  of  streamlined  proposals 
that  would  eliminate  redundant  or  unnecessary  reviews.  It  would 
encourage  transportation  agencies  at  the  Federal,  State  and  re- 
gional levels  to  become  moio  customer  oriented. 

California  has  been  successful  in  implementing  ISTEA  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  worked  together  and  have  spoken  with  a  sin- 
gle voice  on  the  major  issues.  It  is  just  as  critical  that  we  continue 
this  developed  partnership  through  implementation  of  the  act  and 
through  our  State  and  regional  planning  and  programming  process. 
Obviously  CalTrans,  the  State  of  California,  stands  ready  to  ensure 
that  continues. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Snider. 

Mr.  Snider.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  David  Snider.  I  am  the  Division  Engineer  for  plan- 
ning for  the  Missouri  Highway  and  Transportation  Department, 
and  you  have  our  testimony  answering  the  questions  that  you  pre- 
sented to  us. 

As  I  sit  here  and  listen  to  my  three  colleagues,  I  would  rather 
not  bore  you  because  they  have  taken  away  all  my  thunder.  They 
said  everything  almost  identically  to  what  I  had.  I  will  just  add  a 
few  points  to  give  some  specificity  to  the  State  of  Missouri. 

First  of  all,  we  think  ISTEA  is  too  much  in  its  infancy  to  think 
about  needing  significant  change  at  this  time.  It  is  working.  There 
are  still  a  lot  of  regulations  that  need  to  come  out,  a  lot  of  rules 
that  need  to  be  accomplished  before  we  really  know  how  good  it 
will  be.  We  think  it  has  come  a  long  way.  We  share  the  excitement 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  us  new  direction. 

Our  Commission,  for  example,  shortly  after  the  enactment  of 
ISTEA,  set  out  three  special  subcommittees,  one  on  transit,  one  on 
total  transportation  and  one  on  regional  planning  and  counties. 
And  those  committees  each  worked  to  identify  how  best  the  Mis- 
souri Highway  and  Transportation  Commission  and  Department 
could  work  with  each  of  these  entities. 

Last  year,  the  Commission  worked  on  a  transit  bill  which  would 
have  provided  some  desperately  needed  funding  for  two  metropoli- 
tan areas.  That  did  not  pass,  but  again  this  year  the  committee  is 
working  again  with  the  metropolitan  areas  in  an  attempt  to  resur- 
rect that  bill  and  to  get  passage  for  this  next  year. 

The  regional  planning  commissions  and  the  counties  have  always 
been  a  strong  force  in  our  State.  Our  constitution,  like  other  States, 
prohibits  the  use  of  any  of  the  highway  funds,  taxes,  to  be  used  for 
anything  but  highway  purposes.  Our  cities  receive  15  percent  of 
those  funds,  and  our  counties  now  receive  15  percent  of  those 
funds,  leaving  70  percent  for  the  State  Highway  Transportation 
Department. 

The  metropolitan  planning  organization's  new  direction  has  been 
probably  the  biggest  change,  and  the  staffs  at  the  nietropolitan 
areas  as  well  as  our  own  have  been  working  diligently  in  attempt- 
ing to  work  out  the  kinks,  so  to  speak,  that  we  have.  We  have  an 
agreement  that  has  been  signed  with  metropolitan  planning  orga- 
nizations which  will,  among  other  things,  identify  a  fair  allotment 
of  funding  for  their  areas. 
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And  it  is  one  thing  that,  as  Mr.  Yerusalim  said,  that  we  are  not 
in  conflict  with  their  STP  funding  suballocations  at  all  and  are  hop- 
ing to  work  with  them  with  the  other  flexible  STP  funding  in  their 
areas. 

I  guess,  in  summary,  we  are  working  on  the  long-range  planning 
aspects  which  we  think  will  go  a  long  way  into  developing  this 
flexible  usage  of  funding.  At  the  present  time,  the  only  funding 
change  is  the  Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  funds  in  St. 
Louis.  There  has  been  a  request  that  $10  million  be  used  for  the 
bi-State  area  for  their  initial  operation  of  their  new  light  rail.  We 
are  still  waiting  for  Federal  approval  on  that. 

And  there  are  other  CMAQ  funds  which  have  been  approved  for 
change  for  other  than  highway  purposes  to  go  to  transit.  So  these 
things  are  coming  forth,  and  I  think  as  time  progresses  it  will  take 
place. 

But  we  do  have  a  commitment  to  our  citizens  of  our  State.  We 
have  two  gas  tax  increases  of  which  the  public  voted  on  one  and 
was  intimately  involved  in  the  other,  where  we  promised  that  over 
15  years  that  we  would  do  certain  highway  projects.  This  was  prior 
to  ISTEA  being  enacted.  So  we  have  to  mold  that  with  the  new 
ISTEA  provisions,  but  I  think  in  the  long  run  we  will  be  able  to 
accomplish  that. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Snider. 

Secretary  Yerusalim,  let  me  start  with  you. 

Last  week  we  received  testimony  from  a  representative  of  the 
National  Association  of  Counties  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Dela- 
ware Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission  board  and  the  South- 
eastern Pennsylvania  Transportation  Authority  board,  and  he 
raised  some  serious  questions  about  how  the  process  has  worked  in 
our  area,  and  I  am  sure  you  would  like  to  respond  to  the  questions 
that  he  was  asked  last  week. 

First,  he  claimed  that  the  major  provisions  of  ISTEA  designed  to 
bring  local  officials  into  the  decision-making  process  has  had  little 
effect  in  Pennsylvania;  he  claimed  projects  not  on  the  TIP  are  being 
funded  with  Federal  transportation  dollars;  and  he  said  the  MPO's 
priority  list  is  not  being  followed  as  required  by  ISTEA.  And, 
fourth,  he  said  that  SEPTA  had  seen  no  benefits  from  ISTEA. 

Would  you  like  to  respond  to  those  questions? 

Mr.  Yerusalim.  Yes,  I  would.  In  my  testimony  I  made  the  point 
that,  first  of  all,  it  is  pure  folly  to  say  that  we  don't  follow  MPO's 
TIPs.  Because  we  cannot  fund  a  project  that  is  not  on  an  MPO's 
TIP  with  either  Federal  highway  or  Federal  transit  money.  So  that 
just  is  not  true. 

I  think  the  MPO's  are  changing.  It  is  going  to  take  time.  They 
have  worked  on  their  Surface  Transportation  Program,  urban  set- 
aside  funds.  They  have  not  utilized  a  whole  lot  of  them  for  transit, 
but  there  are  an  awful  lot  of  transit  projects  and  transit-related 
projects  that  are  in  our  program. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  they  could  ultimately  add  up  to  over 
$400  million.  Many  of  those  are  park-and-ride  lots  that  can  make 
transit  more  accessible,  and  that  will  benefit  SEPTA  because  it  will 
increase  the  ridership  and  give  a  good  alternative  to  the  use  of  the 
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single-occupant  vehicle  which  is  something  that  we  are  looking  to 
reduce. 

The  MPO's  are  made  up  of  the  counties,  the  four  counties  plus 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  and  the  City  of  Chester,  and  three  gov- 
ernors' representatives.  The  governor  has  tried  twice  to  nominate 
Mr,  Gambaccini,  the  Executive  Director  and  General  Manager  of 
the  Transit  Authority,  for  membership  on  the  Delaware  Valley  Re- 
gional Planning  Commission  and  that  has  not  been  approved  by 
our  State  Senate.  We  would  very  much  like  to  have  Mr. 
Gambaccini  on  that  board  so  that  he  can  provide  his  input.  How- 
ever, he  has  been  added  to  the  board  as  a  nonvoting  member, 
which  we  can  do  without  working  through  the  legislature  and  re- 
quiring Senate  confirmation. 

I  think  that  SEPTA  has  benefited.  There  are  many,  many  park- 
and-ride  lot  type  projects.  There  are  other  projects  that  will  move 
people  in  a  more  efficient  manner. 

I  think  the  key  issue,  though,  is  the  use  of  Congestion  Mitigation 
and  Air  Quality  funds.  And  that  is  a  much  bigger  issue.  We  face 
a  serious  problem  with  possible  sanctions  under  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments,  And  as  I  said,  there  is  $190  million  that  is  set  aside 
of  those  funds  for  projects  that  will  do  the  most  to  help  us  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  possibly  avoid  sanctions. 
From  mobile  sources  I  earlier  identified  about  a  10  percent  reduc- 
tion when  15  percent  is  required. 

We  are  working  with  the  Transit  Authority.  We  are  working  with 
the  environmental  groups  and  with  a  consultant  that  we  have 
hired  at  considerable  expense  to  find  ways  to  develop  the  best 
projects  for  those  air  quality  funds,  and  I  believe  that  most  of  those 
will  be  transit  projects  in  the  end, 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Okay,  One  of  the  goals  of  ISTEA  was  to  encourage 
flexibility  by  bringing  MPOs  into  the  decision-making  process  on 
the  local  level.  Can  you  tell  us  how  this  process  has  worked  in  your 
States  and,  in  particular,  what  effect  the  voting  structure  has  had? 
And  do  you  believe  that  transit  agencies  should  have  a  vote  on  the 
MPO? 

Mr,  Snider, 

Mr,  Yerusalim,  Yes — I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  You  can  answer,  Gfo  ahead,  Mr,  Yerusalim,  Mr,  Sec- 
retary, 

Mr,  Yerusalim,  I  am  sorry, 

Mr,  BORSKi,  You  almost  answered  that  the  first  time  so  let  me 
start  with  you, 

Mr,  Yerusalim,  Actually,  every  MPO  in  Pennsylvania  has  added 
transit  officials  on  the  board  as  a  voting  member  except  the  one  in 
Philadelphia,  and  I  feel  very  strongly  that  Mr,  Gambaccini  should 
be  added  to  that  MPO  board, 

I  will  let  the  other  gentleman  answer  the  question,  I  am  sorry, 

Mr,  Snider,  Yes,  in  our  State,  the  local  officials  are  the  voting 
members.  The  Missouri  Highway  Transportation  is  ex  officio, 
only — along  with  Illinois  and  Kansas,  because  we  are  bi-State  in 
both  of  our  MPO's,  And  as  I  recall,  there  is  representation  on  the 
board,  I  think,  from  the  transit  agency.  Is  that  correct?  Yes,  that 
is  correct,  they  are  voting  members.  And  we  have  no  problem  with 
that  at  all. 
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Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Forbes. 

Mr.  Forbes.  I  believe  you  will  hear  direct  testimony  answering 
that  later  this  afternoon,  but  in  the  Portland  area,  for  example, 
there  is  a  Joint  Policy  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Metro  board. 
ODOT,  Tri-Met — the  major  transit  provider — cities  and  counties  all 
sit  together  and  collectively  agree  on  a  plan  of  action. 

My  understanding  is  that  Tri-Met  is  not  currently  on  the  board 
itself,  but  more  often  than  not  the  board  takes  action  that  the  advi- 
sory committee  suggests.  It  has  worked  very  well  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Okay.  Mr.  Wetmore. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  California,  the  transit  agencies  have  a  full 
voice  in  the  MPO  process.  And  whether  or  not  in  each  instance 
they  are  voting  members,  I  don't  have  the  answer  to  it.  However, 
it  seems  to  be  a  process  that  is  working. 

Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Snider,  we  understand  that  the  Missouri  State 
Highway  Commission  has  declared  no  funds  will  be  programmed 
for  transportation  enhancement  until  ISTEA  is  fully  funded.  This 
condition  places  those  funds  in  jeopardy  of  lapsing  and  appears  to 
violate  the  requirements  of  ISTEA.  Do  you  expect  to  revise  this  pol- 
icy? 

Mr.  Snider.  I  have  advised  the  Commission  in  fiscal  year  1995, 
which  we  are  starting  to  work  on  now,  since  our  State  has  never 
lost  any  Federal  funds,  and  this  would  be  the  first  time  this  would 
happen  and  that  I  will  be  giving  them  all  of  the  options  they  will 
have  available  to  them.  They  have  been  very  adamant,  I  guess, 
about  the  fact  they  are  very  concerned  about  all  the  needs  they 
have  and  because  of  a  $60  million  shortfall  this  year  from  ISTEA, 
they  felt  they  had  a  commitment  to  the  public  first  and  the  en- 
hancement funds  were  not  a  part  of  that  and  it  came  right  after 
ISTEA. 

So  whether  they  will  change  their  philosophy  or  not,  I  am  not 
sure  at  this  point  in  time.  But  I  can  assure  you,  they  are  enhance- 
ment oriented  because  we  have  a  tremendous  program  in  our  main- 
tenance program  of  the  State.  We  work  with  all  cities  on  our  right 
of  ways,  on  enhancement  purposes.  So  I  don't  know.  As  long  as 
ISTEA  is  not  fully  funded,  I  am  not  sure  what  position  they  will 
take.  But  they  will  be  given  all  the  options  before  FY95  ends. 

Mr.  Borski.  Let  me  yield  at  this  point  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Inhofe. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  applaud  you  for  the  se- 
lection of  this  panel  because  we  have  a  good  cross-section  between 
the  east  coast  and  west  coast  and  middle  America. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Department  of  Transportation  did  a  study, 
the  status  of  the  Nation's  highways,  bridges  and  transit  conditions 
and  performance.  And  they  came  up  with  the  annual  cost  to  just 
maintain  bridges  and  highways  at  the  current  level  of  mainte- 
nance, nothing  new,  through  the  year  2011,  to  be  $50.1  million. 

I  have  the  authorization  schedule  going  from  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1997.  I  normally  have  my  own  little  formula  where  I  take 
10  percent  off  as  the  difference  between  a  deterioration  between 
authorization  and  appropriations  and  then  figure  there  is  going  to 
be  an  equal  amount.  So  this  usually  represents  about  half  of  what 
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will  be  paid.  That  comes  out  to  about  $36  million  during  that  time 
frame,  an  obvious  shortfedl. 

Assuming  that  we  are  accurate  in  what  to  anticipate,  what  is 
your  feeling  in  each  one  of  your  States  as  to,  No.  1,  are  your  cur- 
rent bridges  £ind  roads  being  adequately  maintained?  And  if  this 
report  is  right  and  you  folks  fall  into  the  average,  do  you  feel  that 
flexibility  should  be  altered  in  some  way  until  basic  maintenance 
takes  place?  Starting  with  Mr.  Snider. 

Mr.  Snider.  Thank  you,  sir. 

I  suspect  we  are  a  little  bit  worse  than  average  as  far  as  our 
bridge  conditions  and  roads.  The  reason  I  say  that  is  because  we 
are  unusual  in  that  we  have  a  32,000  mile  system,  and  a  lot  of  the 
bridges  that  are  in  disrepair  are  low-volume  roads  but  they  have 
heavy  farm  implements  and  what  have  you  using  them,  so,  there- 
fore, they  have  to  be  posted  because  they  are  not  satisfactory. 

As  far  as  flexibility  goes,  I  am  a  little  bit  uneasy  to  answer  that 
specifically  right  now,  other  than  the  fact  that  it  has  given  us  no 
problem,  and  I  don't  see  it  giving  us  any  particular  problem.  We 
just  don't  have  enough  funds  out  there  to  actually  maintain  what 
we  have  and  what  we  see. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Yerusalim. 

Mr.  Yerusalim.  Yes.  In  Pennsylvania,  as  I  mentioned,  we  have 
41,000  miles  of  State  highway,  and  we  certainly  do  not  have 
enough  money  to  adequately  maintain  those  highways  and  those 
bridges.  We  have  taken  State  action  to  alleviate  a  portion  of  that. 
We  have  a  special  bridge  program  that  is  State  funded.  In  some 
cases,  it  is  leveraged  with  Federal  funds. 

We  happen  to  make  out  very  well  in  the  Federal  formula  on  Fed- 
eral bridge  money  in  that  we  get  close  to  10  percent  of  the  national 
bridge  money.  So  we  are  able  to  keep  pace  on  the  bridge  side  of 
that  equation  between  the  special  State  funds  we  have  and  the 
amount  of  Federad  bridge  funds  that  we  receive,  although  we  are 
not  catching  up.  We  are  stajdng  with  about  1,200  posted  bridges. 
And  each  time  we  take  a  bridge  off  the  posted  list  another  bridges 
gets  posted  because  it  reaches  its  useful  life. 

On  the  highway  side,  it  is  very,  very  difficult  for  us  to  keep  up. 
I  mentioned  we  have  a  $1.5  billion  project  on  1-95  that  goes 
through  Philadelphia.  It  is  51  miles  long  in  Philadelphia,  Bucks 
and  Delaware  counties.  And  I  am  not  sure  where  that  money  will 
come  from.  But  we  have  to  try  to  balance  the  funding. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  that  we  find  the  most  efficient  way 
to  move  people  and  goods.  And  we  have  to  use  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation to  do  that.  We  have  a  double  stack  rail  initiative  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  we  are  putting  $39  million  of  State  funds  toward 
a  $90  million  investment  to  move  goods  by  rail,  to  get  a  good  com- 
bination of  truck  travel  and  rail  travel. 

But  with  having  41,000  miles  of  highway,  we  don't  have  enough 
money  for  the  highways.  But  I  don't  think  we  can  let  the  transit 
systems  further  deteriorate,  and  that  is  why  I  feel  that  we  should 
continue  with  the  flexibility  provisions  as  they  are  today. 

Mr.  Gambaccini  will  probably  tell  you  later  today  that  they  have 
a  $4  billion  backlog  on  capital  needs  for  the  SEPTA  system  in 
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Philadelphia.  So  the  needs  are  there,  and  somehow  we  have  to  bal- 
ance them.  And  I  think  the  flexibility  provisions  do  make  sense. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  Even  if  there — ^you  can't  come  up  with  the  amount 
for  just  maintenance  at  current  level  for  bridges  and  roads? 

Mr.  Yerusalim.  Well,  the  reason  I  say  that  is  if  we  didn't  have 
a  transit  system  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  we  would  be  in  dire 
need.  We  would  need  many,  many  more  lanes  of  highways.  And  the 
same  would  be  true  in  Pittsburgh.  Even  though  they  don't  carry  a 
large  percentage  of  the  vehicle  miles  of  travel,  they  are  very  impor- 
tant to  a  lot  of  people. 

Plus  transit  is  an  issue  for  people  who  can't  afford  automobiles 
or  they  are  too  old  or  can  no  longer  drive  because  of  some  disability 
that  they  have  at  the  time. 

I  was  brought  up  in  Philadelphia  and  from  the  time  I  was  five 
years  old,  I  could  get  on  a  bus  in  the  Frankfort  elevated  and  go 
downtown,  and  I  did  that. 

Now  I  live  in  Harrisburg,  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania.  My  wife 
went  through  operations  on  both  her  feet.  It  was  elective.  I  am  not 
tr3dng  to  make  a  big  deal  out  of  it.  But  for  nine  weeks  she  couldn't 
get  anjrwhere  unless  a  friend  would  drive  her.  So  transit  is  impor- 
tant so  we  need  to  try  and  balance  both  the  transit  and  the  high- 
way needs.  And  we  will  never  have  enough  money  for  both  of  them. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  I  think  you  have  answered  the  question. 

Again,  I  wasn't  asking  you  to  make  a  case  for  both,  but  in  the 
event  both  are  not  available,  would  you  still  want  to — and  you  an- 
swered the  question. 

Mr.  Forbes. 

Mr.  Forbes.  I  think  I  would  encourage  Congress  to  authorize — 
or  appropriate  the  level  you  authorized  and  allow  flexibility  provi- 
sions to  remain  as  they  are.  Oregon  may  be  somewhat  better  than 
other  States  as  far  as  being  able  to  maintain  our  roads  and  bridges, 
but,  even  at  that,  approximately  one-third  of  our  roads  are  in  poor 
condition.  About  one  in  nine  bridges  needs  some  amount  of  struc- 
tural repair,  so  we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  important  to  begin  to  make 
a  philosophical  and  structural  shift  to  maximize  efficiency  of  the 
transportation  system. 

If  I  could  just  use  an  analogy.  Before  I  came  to  State  government 
I  sat  on  a  State  advisory  committee  that  received  Federal  funds 
under  the  umbrella  of  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  prevention. 
We  didn't  have  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  we  were  locked  in  a  situ- 
ation where  we  spent  virtually  all  that  money  taking  care  of  kids 
who  were  already  in  the  system — maintaining  them,  if  you  will.  We 
recognized  that  if  we  really  wanted  to  make  a  difference,  we  need- 
ed to  start  diverting  some  of  those  funds  to  prevention  programs 
to  keep  kids  from  even  going  into  the  system. 

I  think  you  are  in  a  very  similar  position  here,  in  that  we  could 
spend  all  of  our  money  tr5dng  to  maintain  what  we  have  and  never 
make  a  change.  I  think  those  of  us  who  are  responsible  for  oper- 
ations need  to  find  a  way  to  do  both.  And  it  may  mean  that  on  the 
lower  volume  roads  we  don't  pay  as  much  attention  to  them  as  we 
would  like,  in  order  to  build  the  other  components  of  the  system 
as  they  should  be. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  All  right.  Mr.  Wetmore. 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  In  California,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  currently 
face  a  $3  billion  shortfall  in  our  seven-year  program.  So  the  kind 
of  reevaluation  you  are  commenting  on  is  something  that  is  cur- 
rently taking  place  in  our  State.  We  are  looking  at  projects  to  see 
where  efficiencies  can  be  made,  where  savings  can  be  made. 

To  date,  we  see  flexibility  as  something  that  is  helpful  to  us  in 
this  regard.  And  we  don't  see  it  as  an  impediment  to  meeting  the 
current  needs,  although  there  are  some  very  large  unmet  needs.  As 
an  example,  to  seismically  retrofit  a  lot  of  our  bridges,  which  we 
saw  as  a  tremendous  need  following  the  Loma  Linda  earthquake, 
obviously,  we  need  well  in  excess  of  $2  billion.  So  that  is  an  unmet 
need  that  is  going  to  have  to  be  addressed  at  some  point  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  I  suspect  that,  even  in  the  most  optimistic  and  am- 
bitious interpretations  for  the  future,  that  if  the  report,  the  status 
of  the  nation's  highways,  bridges  and  transit  is  accurate,  and  I 
think  it  is,  that  the  money  is  just  not  going  to  be  there.  And  I  think 
the  big  question  we  have  just  got  to  face  is  are  we  going  to  at  least 
maintain  what  we  have  before  flexibility  takes  place,  and  this  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  I  appreciate  your  answers. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  One  of  the  things  California  is  looking  at  is  pri- 
vatization, how  can  we  use  privatization  to  meet  some  of  these 
unmet  needs,  whether  that  is  new  projects  or  if  it  is  maintenance 
of  existing  facilities. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  And  I  am  a  very  strong  supporter  of  privatization. 
If  privatization  is  portion  of  the  answer  then  maybe  the  question 
is  how  we  should  maintain  what  we  have?  Perhaps  privatization  is 
more  appropriate  for  the  transit  system. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Well,  I  think  if  the  State  sees  it  as  an  element 
of  the  long-range  strategy.  I  don't  think  that  is  going  to  be  the  en- 
tire answer  in  Cgilifomia,  but  it  certainly  is  something  good. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Shuster.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Yerusalim,  you  made  some  comments  about  use  of 
CMAQ  funds.  I  wonder  if  you  could  explain  that  to  us. 

Mr.  Yerusalim.  Yes.  At  one  point  in  time  we  had  funded  traffic 
improvements.  We  had  set  a  program  of  traffic  improvements  for 
the  use  of  CMAQ  funds.  And  we  probably  still  will  do  that. 

But  as  I  learned  more  about  the  guidelines  for  the  use  of  CMAQ 
funds  and  as  I  learned  more  about  air  quality,  I  sometimes  think 
I  am  a  Secretary  of  Air  Quality,  not  a  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
I  realized  that  we  had  to  look  in  other  directions. 

So,  basically,  what  I  did  is  I  said  let's  figure  out  what  can  do  the 
most  to  help  us  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  with 
those  air  quality  funds,  because  congestion  mitigation  and  air  qual- 
ity are  the  intent  of  those  funds,  and  let's  not  rush  out  to  spend 
them  just  so  we  can  get  a  good  report  card  when  people  say  this 
State  obligated  this  percentage  and  that  State  obligated  another 
percentage. 

As  a  result,  we  have  set  aside  $190  million,  as  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, and  we  have  advisory  committees  and  we  have  a  consultant 
to  help  us  determine  the  best  use  of  those  funds  to  reduce  emis- 
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sions,  to  try  and  meet  the  difference  between  what  I  have  already 
identified  through  the  programs  we  have  and  the  requirements  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  And  that  is  why  that  money  is  set  aside  rather 
than  dedicated  to  project  A  or  project  B,  whether  it  be  a  highway 
or  transit  project. 

Mr.  Shuster.  Okay,  thank  you. 

I,  obviously,  have  followed  Pennsylvania  transportation  ex- 
tremely closely,  and  I  am — and  I  feel  you  have  been  doing  an  out- 
standing job.  And  I  am  concerned  that  some  seem  to  have  the  per- 
ception that  we  are  not  doing  a  good  job  on  flexible  funding,  and 
I  wonder  if  you  could  comment  why  is  that  perception  held  by 
some? 

Mr.  Yerusalim.  Well,  I  think  of  the  perception  as  the  report  card 
syndrome  that  I  talked  about.  We  have  only  obligated  $20  million. 

We  have  a  lot  of  park-and-ride  lots  which  relate  to  transit.  We 
have  gotten  into  some  interesting  disagreements.  The  clean  air  peo- 
ple say,  let's  build  this  500-vehicle  park-and-ride  lot.  Only  when 
you  go  to  build  it,  you  find  out  there  is  wetlands  and  you  get  the 
wetlands  people  saying  no,  you  can't  build  that  lot.  And  we  have 
to  find  a  way  to  build  those  lots  in  an  environmentally  sensitive 
manner. 

So,  you  know,  we  have  to  find  the  best  way  to  do  those  air  qual- 
ity projects,  and  do  them  in  the  best  way  possible.  So  we  haven't 
spent  that  money.  If  we  could  have  gone  through  the  design  proc- 
ess for  those  park-and-ride  lots,  you  would  have  seen  obligation  of 
those  flexible  funds. 

The  other  thing  we  have  done,  in  Pittsburgh,  I  believe  personally 
that  the  airport  busway  is  by  far  the  best  intermodal  project  in  this 
country.  We  have  one  major  access,  as  you  know.  Congressman,  to 
get  from  the  airport  to  downtown  Pittsburgh.  And  that  is  the  Fort 
Pitt  bridge.  The  Fort  Pitt  bridge  needs  major  rehabilitation  which 
will  close  it  in  one  direction  one  year  for  five  months,  in  the  other 
direction  the  other  year  for  five  months. 

At  one  time  we  were  going  to  go  ahead  with  that  project,  and  it 
was  determined  that  we  could  not  possibly  strangle  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh  by  doing  that  project  until  we  had  this  busway,  which 
I  hope  will  also  be  an  HOV-way  during  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Fort  Pitt  bridge.  So  we  set  aside  $55  million  for  that  project,  but 
that  project  is  taking  time  to  get  through.  We  hope  by  late  1994 
we  will  obligate  those  fiinds. 

So  those  funds  are  spoken  for,  but  I  think  it  is  also  important 
that  we  realize  that  we  ought  to  set  aside  funds  so  that  we  don't 
spend  all  the  air  quality  funds  and  then  find  out  six  months  from 
now  when  we  have  our  emissions  budget  that  we  have  no  money 
left  in  the  air  quality  category  but  we  have  all  these  things  that 
we  need  to  do  through  transportation  control  measures  to  try  and 
meet  the  emissions  reductions  that  are  required  by  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments. 

Mr.  Shuster.  I  wanted  you  to  elaborate  on  your  point  about  the 
programing  of  earmarked  urban  STP  funds  by  the  MPOs. 

Mr.  Yerusalim.  Yes.  The  decision  really  is  made  by  the  members 
of  the  metropolitan  planning  organizations,  whether  it  is  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh  or  the  other  metropolitan  organizations  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.   There   is   no  "big  brother  syn- 
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drome"  as  was  implied  by  the  National  Association  of  Counties  rep- 
resentative. I  don't  know  why  he  said  that. 

We  have  never  vetoed  a  project.  But  when  I  deal  with  the  people 
in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  including  Mayor  Rendell,  he  has  told 
me  what  his  three  most  important  projects  are  highway  projects — 
Congressman  Borski  is  very  familiar  with  those  projects.  They  are 
very,  very  important  projects  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia. Twenty-six  of  them  are  going  to  use  the  surface  transpor- 
tation urban  dedicated  funds. 

I  have  already  said,  and  it  is  part  of  the  answer  to  Mr.  Inhofe's 
question,  that  the  surface  transportation  program  funds  that  can 
be  used  in  any  area,  when  added  to  the  national  highway  system 
and  interstate  maintenance  funds,  are  not  enough  to  maintain  our 
interstate  system  alone,  let  alone  the  other  40,000  miles  of  road- 
way. They  are  very  tough  decisions  to  be  made. 

I  think  over  time  the  decisions,  perhaps,  will  be  modified.  I 
would  not  object  to  that.  So  far,  the  MPOs  have  prioritized  high- 
ways more  than  transit.  But  it  has  not  been  the  State  that  dictated 
to  them  how  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Shuster.  In  conclusion,  when  I  listen  to  this  tug  of  war 
about  funding,  I  am  reminded  of  the  story  Abraham  Lincoln  used 
to  tell  about  his  two  boys  walking  down  the  street  with  them  when 
they  were  little  tots,  both  fighting  over  something  that  he  had  in 
his  hand.  The  neighbor  said,  Mr.  Lincoln,  what  are  they  fighting 
about?  He  said  I  have  34  walnuts  in  my  hand  and  each  one  of  the 
boys  wants  two  of  them. 

I  am  afraid  that  is  why  we  are  in  transit  and  highways.  We  cer- 
tainly could  alleviate  that  if  we  had  full  funding  of  ISTEA  and  we 
will  work  very  hard  to  push  for  that. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Forbes,  can  you  tell  us  what  specific  action  the 
Department  of  Transportation  has  taken  to  create  such  a  strong 
partnership  working  with  the  MPO  and  transit  agencies? 

Mr.  Forbes.  Chairman  Borski,  a  lot  of  those  partnerships  have 
been  longstanding.  I  am  not  sure  that  ODOT  per  se  did  an^rthing 
other  than  continue  to  foster  what  was  a  pretty  good  partnership. 

For  a  number  of  years,  through  our  own  six-year  transportation 
planning  process,  we  made  a  point  of  having  the  regional  managers 
work  with  local  communities,  at  least  informally,  to  identify  their 
priorities  and  to  get  them  incorporated. 

The  Joint  Transportation  Advisory  Committee  I  spoke  of  earlier 
in  the  Portland  metropolitan  area  has  been  going  on  for  some  time. 
We  act  as  full  partners  up  there.  We  had  the  good  fortune  of  hav- 
ing that  sort  of  environment  and  we  are  just  building  on  it. 

Mr.  Borski.  Do  your  departments  have  any  procedures  or  poli- 
cies for  ranking  highway  and  transit  projects  against  each  other  or 
are  they  too  different? 

Mr.  Wetmore. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  don't  have  a  specific  answer.  I  can  report  back 
to  you  with  some  specifics  of  how  they  rank  projects. 

Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Forbes. 

Mr,  Forbes.  We  don't  have  one.  We  would  like  to  find  a  good 
way  of  doing  that,  but  I  think  it  is  fraught  with  judgment  rather 
than  analytic£il  numbers. 
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Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Yerusalim. 

Mr.  Yerusalim.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Forbes.  I  don't  think  magic  for- 
mulas will  work,  I  think  a  lot  of  it  is  intuitive. 

Mr.  Snider.  Each  is  done  separately.  They  are  not  linked  with 
each  other. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  I  tried  not  to  be  too  specific  today  but  I  do  have  a 
little  follow-up  from  Mr.  Shuster's  question.  You  mentioned  about 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  and  their  priorities  and  particularly  what 
is  the  Mayor's  number  one  project  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  city  applied  for  NHS  funds  and  that 
you  proposed  instead  that  they  use  the  urban  funds;  is  that  accu- 
rate? 

Mr.  Yerusalim.  That  is  accurate.  The  reason  is,  as  I  pointed  out 
earlier,  that  we  don't  have  enough  NHS  and  interstate  mainte- 
nance funds  for  our  interstate  system.  They  do  have  a  significant 
balance  of  STP  urban  funds  in  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  area. 
On  paper,  they  don't  have  any  balance  because  it  will  show  that 
all  the  projects  are  actually  programmed  on  a  list  that  adds  up  to 
the  dollars.  The  difference  is  the  Avenue  of  the  Arts  is  ready  to  be 
bid  next  month. 

I  suggested  to  the  mayor  that  why  don't  you  use  your  surface 
transportation  program  urban  funds  because  they  are  available 
today  and  you  can  bid  that  project  next  month.  If  we  run  into  a 
problem  with  the  STP  funds,  at  a  future  date  we  can  revisit  the 
issue. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  That  points  out  the  flexibility  issue — ^that  it  can  go 
either  way  on  this;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Yerusalim.  Yes.  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  Mayor  Redell 
is  not  a  strong  supporter  of  transit.  It  is  so  important  to  the  city. 
I  hope  I  didn't  give  that  impression. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  You  certainly  corrected  it  if  you  had.  I  appreciate  it. 
Mr.  Forbes,  on  page  6  of  your  testimony,  you  mentioned  working 
with  local  governments  to  trim  $400  million  in  projects  for  your 
current  STIP. 

What  procedures  do  you,  and  I  might  add  for  other  members  of 
the  panel  as  well,  have  for  reevaluating  projects  already  in  the 
pipeline  and  have  your  decisions  changed  since  ISTEA  and  the 
Clean  Air  Act  were  implemented? 

Mr.  Forbes.  Oregon  has  had  for  some  years  a  six-year  plan  for 
a  construction  program  focused  on  highways  at  the  onset.  Every 
two  years  that  program  is  updated.  It  was  our  pledge  to  the  public, 
what  we  would  build.  With  the  signing  of  ISTEA,  we  recognized  the 
need  to  begin  to  shift  direction  but  felt  we  had  made  a  number  of 
commitments  to  local  jurisdictions  who  in  turn  had  made  commit- 
ments to  their  publics. 

So  what  we  did  at  the  first  iteration  was  to  go  with  a  hard  four 
years  and  soft  two  years.  In  other  words,  projects  closer  to  the  front 
end  of  the  pipeline,  we  would  pledge  to  keep  on  schedule,  but  the 
last  two  years  would  be  somewhat  flexible.  This  time  we  will  go  to 
a  three-year  hard  program  to  continue  to  give  flexibility. 

Now,  your  specific  question  dealt  with  cutting  out  $400  million. 
When  we  put  together  the  current  program,  we  did  it  on  the  au- 
thorizing levels  under  ISTEA  and  first-year  appropriations.  We  felt 
that  gave  us  pretty  good  assurance.  We  also  had  somewhat  of  a 
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short-fall  in  State  funding.  So  the  net  effect  is  that  $400  million  in 
the  current  program  needs  to  be  cut  out. 

Our  approach  in  general  is  to  work  on  a  region  equity  basis.  We 
have  five  geographic  regions  in  Oregon.  And  based  on  population 
and  other  factors,  we  will  ask  those  region  managers  to  take  their 
share  of  the  cuts.  They  will,  of  course,  work  with  local  jurisdictions 
to  try  to  identify  the  projects  that  can  drop  back. 

But  the  transportation  commission,  at  whose  pleasure  I  serve,  is 
our  policy  board.  They  specifically  asked  that  we  not  cut  out  any 
of  the  alternate  mode  projects  under  STP  or  the  other  provisions 
of  the  act,  but  that  we  take  cuts  on  the  highway  side  and  maintain 
the  alternate  mode  projects. 

In  some  areas — and  perhaps  again  the  representatives  from  Port- 
land will  speak  to  this — they  are  looking  at  taking  deeper  cuts  on 
the  highway  side  than  we  will  ask,  to  give  themselves  the  flexibil- 
ity locally  to  add  back  other  projects,  transit  or  otherwise,  if,  in 
fact,  it  makes  good  since  for  that  location.  That  is  the  general  ap- 
proach we  will  take.  It  is  very  much  grass-roots.  It  is  in  the  hands 
of  our  five  regional  managers  to  suggest  the  program  cuts  to  me 
and  in  turn  to  our  transportation  commission. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Yerusalim. 

Mr.  Yerusalim,  We  have  a  program,  as  I  believe  you  know,  Con- 
gressman Borski,  where  we  have  a  State  Transportation  Commis- 
sion that  updates  their  Twelve  Year  Program  every  two  years.  Ba- 
sically, we  look  at  the  amount  of  dollars  available,  take  the  old  12- 
year  program,  remove  all  the  projects  that  have  been  done  and 
then  we  reevaluate.  So  each  two  years  we  make  a  major  change  to 
our  12-year  program,  which  is  an  ideal  opportunity  to  make  major 
changes. 

In  addition,  the  State  Transportation  Commission  meets  every 
three  months.  At  those  meetings,  they  take  actions  which  occur 
every  three  months.  There  are  modifications  to  the  program  be- 
cause a  bridge  we  didn't  know  had  a  problem,  might  all  of  a  sud- 
den, due  to  inspection,  become  a  high-priority  project. 

Let  me  mention  that  12-year  process.  Just  as  you  are  chairing 
this  hearing  today,  I  chair  the  State  Transportation  Commission. 
It  is  15  members,  the  Chairman  £ind  Ranking  Minority  Member  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Transportation  Committees  and  10  citizen 
members,  no  more  than  five  of  which  can  be  from  one  political 
party.  So  it  is  truly  bipartisan.  We  held  eight  public  hearings  in 
the  recent  update  of  that  program. 

We  heard  44  hours  of  testimony,  510  specific  witnesses.  We  have 
got  many,  many  hundreds  of  letters,  aside  from  those  who  testified. 
The  wishes  of  the  people — as  we  went  around  the  State,  we  held 
hearings  throughout  the  State,  were  almost  all  for  "we  want  new 
highways." 

They  were  not  even  for  maintaining  the  existing  highways  be- 
cause that  is  not  what  people  see.  They  are  still  in  the  mode  that 
they  want  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  transportation  system. 
Mainly,  it  was  the  highway  system.  I  would  say  less  than  2  percent 
of  the  presentations  had  anything  to  do  with  transit. 

We  have  the  opportunity  every  two  years  but  there  is  a  strong 
desire  in  Pennsylvania  for  highway  expansion,  even  today,  even 
though  the  ISTEA  legislation  talks  about  no  new  single-occupant 
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vehicle  facilities  unless  you  meet  certain  tests.  It  is  a  problem  to 
come  up  with  the  system  but  the  opportunity  is  there. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Can  you  tell  us  if  any  of  our  procedures  have 
changed  since  the  ISTEA  or  Clean  Air  Act,  or  is  it  the  same  as  it 
has  been? 

Mr.  Yerusalim.  I  think  that  while  the  procedures  are  generally 
the  same,  the  projects  that  have  come  out  of  that  have  changed. 

Two  years  ago,  if  I  suggested  that  we  put  a  line  item  of  $190  mil- 
lion for  air  quality  projects,  of  which  most  would  be  transit,  I  don't 
think  I  would  have  gotten  a  kind  reception  from  the  14  other  vot- 
ing members  of  the  State  Transportation  Commission.  So  there 
definitely  have  been  changes. 

I  have  tried,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  we  have  quarterly  meet- 
ings, to  give  presentations,  sometimes  it  seems  like  lectures  on  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  the  ISTEA  legislation,  so  they  better  understand 
the  world  is  changing.  It  is  changing  every  year.  It  just  takes  a 
while  for  the  changes  to  hit  home. 

I  think  the  changes  have  occurred.  They  will  occur  even  more  so 
in  the  next  two-year  update  of  the  program  and  they  will  continue 
to  occur  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Snider. 

Mr.  Snider.  There  have  been  changes.  I  was  trying  to  see  how 
I  could  solidify  them  very  quickly  for  you.  In  1987,  we  had  a  15- 
year  program  voted  upon  by  the  people. 

When  ISTEA  came  about  in  December  of  1991,  and  we  had  a 
February  1992  enactment  of  another  gas  tax,  the  MPOs  agreed 
that  the  1987  projects,  which  we  call  Proposition  A,  would  continue 
to  come  forth  even  though  ISTEA  is  coming  on  and  there  is  a  long- 
range  planning  effort  that  is  taking  place. 

We  also  agreed  we  would  not  hold  fast  with  the  projects  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  beyond  the  1987  projects  until  their  long-range 
plans  were  completed,  and  at  that  time,  we  would  reevaluate  all 
the  projects  but  would  agree  that  the  amount  of  money  that  was 
set  aside  in  these  metropolitan  areas  would  continue  to  be  there. 

Our  commission,  like  I  say,  has  three  task  forces  which  worked 
out  there,  to  start  looking  at  different  needs,  and  included  the 
MPOs.  My  department  has  established  a  liaison,  with  each  of  the 
MPO's,  from  our  Jefferson  City  office  which  now  work  daily  with 
the  MPOs  tr3dng  to  get  better  coordination. 

I  think  the  dramatic  change  will  take  place  next  year  when  the 
long-range  plan  gets  set  and  we  will  have  to  reprioritize  the 
projects  that  we  told  people  would  take  place  in  their  areas. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Wetmore. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  California,  we  have  a  seven-year  plan  that  we 
update  every  two  years.  Given  the  fight  for  funds,  there  is  a  rigor- 
ous selection  criteria  and  the  project  has  to  withstand  the  local 
test.  Given  that  the  MPOs  are  the  ones  that  select  the  projects,  I 
would  say  there  is  that  ongoing  dialogue. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  What  use  have  you  made  of  the  soft  match  provi- 
sions of  ISTEA;  and  how  much  of  a  credit  will  be  available  to  your 
States;  and  would  the  soft  match  give  you  and  your  MPOs  addi- 
tional flexibility  in  determining  project  funding;  and  do  you  have 
any  plans  to  use  this  program? 

Mr.  Forbes. 
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Mr.  Forbes.  Let  me  respond  broadly.  Thus  far,  we  have  taken 
relatively  little  opportunity  of  full  flexibility,  as  I  spoke  of,  largely 
because  we  have  a  State-local  funding  match  problem.  Likewise, 
and  perhaps  more  important,  it  takes  a  little  while  for  everyone  at 
£dl  levels  to  shift  focus. 

If  I  could  just  digress  briefly  to  make  a  point.  I  was  hired  some 
five  years  ago,  from  the  outside,  to  first  run  the  highway  division 
and  then  later  the  department  of  transportation.  The  specific 
charge  I  was  given  was  to  change  the  way  we  did  business,  the  way 
we  managed.  We  have  gone  through  a  major  retooling,  structural 
changes,  changes  in  the  skills  we  give  our  people  and  how  we  ex- 
pect them  to  operate. 

What  I  can  tell  you  from  that  experience  is  that  changing  the  ex- 
pectation and  changing  the  formal  systems  was  the  easy  part.  You 
can  do  that  almost  overnight. 

The  human  response  takes  considerably  longer,  not  because  peo- 
ple intend  to  be  impediments,  but  first  they  have  to  understand 
what  you  want,  they  have  to  understand  how  it  applies  to  them 
and  what  the  benefits  are,  and  then  they  have  to  adapt  to  that 
change  in  direction. 

In  ISTEA,  you  are  asking  for  the  same  thing  from  each  of  our 
States.  Each  of  our  organizations  must  change  first,  philosophically 
and  intellectually,  before  we  can  crank  things  out.  So  we  have  not 
taken  as  much  opportunity  of  the  flexibility  provisions  as  we  intend 
to.  But  once  we  develop  better  long-range  plans,  planning  on  the 
transit  side,  and  better  integration  in  our  communities  of  all  as- 
pects of  transportation,  we  will  be  looking  for  match  opportunities 
at  all  levels. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Yerusalim. 

Mr.  Yerusalim.  If  you  are  talking  about  the  funding  of  100-per- 
cent Federal  that  is  included  in  ISTEA,  I  actually  lobbied  against 
that.  I  think  it  is  bad  public  policy.  I  don't  think  when  people  feel 
money  is  free,  that  you  get  the  best  projects. 

I  have  heard  during  my  entire  career  that  on  the  interstate  sys- 
tem, oh,  it  is  90-percent  Federal  money,  we  can  certainly  do  it.  So 
I  am  not  a  strong  proponent  of  the  soft  match  program.  I  think 
there  should  be  a  match  because  that  proves  the  project  really  is 
a  priority  with  the  State  or  local  authority. 

Mr.  Snider.  In  Missouri,  we  follow  the  same.  We  have  not  used 
the  soft  match.  In  fact,  our  commission  does  not  even  like  the  bond- 
ing provisions  that  are  available  to  them  through  the  legislature. 
They  just  don't  go  for  that.  Therefore,  I  don't  think  we  will  ever  be 
using  it,  at  least  under  this  commission. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Wetmore. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  have  to  defer  a  specific  re- 
sponse and  provide  it  in  writing. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  ISTEA  was  enacted  a  little  over  two  years  ago.  How 
do  you  see  the  flexible  funding  situation  changed  over  the  remain- 
ing years  of  the  authorization? 

Mr.  Snider.  I  suspect  in  our  State  it  will  be  based  on  the  fact 
of  whether  we  can  get  funding  at  State  level  for  transits.  Due  to 
the  fact  that  our  State  constitution  prohibits  the  use  of  our  match- 
ing funds  and  what  ability  the  transit  people  or  the  bicycle  people 
or  anybody  else  can  have  matching  funds,  will  depend  upon  wheth- 
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er  we  will  get  any  flexibility  in  that  case.  If  it  doesn't  happen,  I 
suspect  it  will  not  be  as  much  as  you  might  envision  it  otherwise. 

Mr.  Yerusalim.  I  believe  change  takes  time.  We  are  two  years 
into  this  process  and  people  have  changed  significantly,  but  there 
is  a  lot  more  change  that  can  occur.  As  more  change  occurs,  I  be- 
lieve you  will  see  more  flexibility. 

Mr.  Forbes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  answered  that.  We  intend 
to  take  more  advantage  of  flexibility  once  we  do  our  preliminary 
homework  first. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  California  would  agree  with  its  colleagues. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Are  there  any  further  questions  of  this  panel? 

If  not,  gentleman,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  help.  We  appre- 
ciate it  greatly. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  We  would  like  to  welcome  our  second  witness,  Gloria 
Jeff,  Deputy  Director,  Bureau  of  Transportation  Planning,  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Transportation,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Highway  and  Transportation  Officials. 

[Witness  sworn.] 

TESTIMONY  OF  GLORIA  JEFF,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR,  BUREAU  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING,  MICHIGAN  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  STATE  HIGHWAY  AND  TRANSPORTATION  OFFI- 
CIALS 

Ms.  Jeff.  Good  morning,  I  am  Gloria  Jeff,  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Transportation  Planning  at  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Transportation.  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  and  Transportation  Officials.  Within  the  committee 
structure  of  the  association  there  are  a  number  of  standing  commit- 
tees one  of  which  is  the  Standing  Committee  on  Planning. 

Within  that,  there  is  a  specific  task  force  that  has  been  identified 
for  dealing  with  metropolitan  planning  organizations. 

It  is  unique  in  that  it  not  only  includes  the  member  State  De- 
partments of  Transportation,  but  also  the  National  Association  of 
Regional  Councils  and  the  American  Public  Transit  Association. 

One  of  the  tasks  that  this  particular  task  force  has  undertaken 
was  an  issue  of  saying,  what  was  the  state  of  the  practice  of  trans- 
portation planning  at  the  time  that  ISTEA  was  signed  into  law  by 
then  President  George  Bush,  and  where  does  it  stand  about  six 
months  into  the  process? 

We  completed  that  survey  in  1992,  and  copies  have  been  included 
in  your  package,  I  believe. 

We  then  decided  about  18  months  later  that  it  would  be  time  to 
then  see  how  much  progress  we  have  made  in  the  implementation 
of  ISTEA  and  how  do  we  chainge  the  nature  of  the  planning  proc- 
ess. 

In  that  regard  this  morning  I  would  like  to  do  a  very  limited  re- 
port on  the  results  of  that  survey.  The  staff  indicated  a  specific  set 
of  questions  that  they  wished  us  to  focus  on.  I  will  do  that. 

In  addition,  on  October  26,  we  will  be  reporting  on  the  complete 
results  of  the  survey  and  we  will  provide  that  to  your  committee 
at  this  time. 
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Now,  I  need  to  shift  gears  and  go  to  the  overhead.  The  overheads 
that  you  see  are  included  in  your  packets.  They  are  in  black  and 
white,  unfortunately.  Color  copies  will  be  provided  a  little  later. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  some  of  the  specific  questions  that 
your  staff  asked  about.  In  looking  at  the  questions  of  what  changed 
between  the  1992  survey  and  the  1993  survey,  we  found  that  as  a 
result  of  ISTEA,  a  significant  number  of  States  had  changed  their 
participation  at  the  metropolitan  planning  organization  committee 
structure. 

Just  to  provide  clarity,  you  can  see  that  there  is  a  significant  in- 
crease. These  are  the  1992  results  in  front  of  you. 

To  quickly  take  a  look  at  them,  you  can  see  State  representation 
on  technical  committees  was  a  little  less  than  40  percent.  County 
representation  was  at  about  the  same  level  as  transit  on  the  tech- 
nical committee.  The  ultimate  decisionmaking  body,  which  was  the 
policy  committee,  was  somewhere  in  the  low  30s,  in  terms  of  the 
participation  level. 

Taking  a  look  to  see  where  we  were  in  1993  as  a  result  of  18 
months  in  ISTEA,  you  can  see  there  is  a  significant  change.  The 
two  most  dramatic  changes  were  in  the  area  of  the  policy  commit- 
tee, which  is  the  representation  you  will  see. 

The  State,  the  county  and  transit  have  significantly  increased 
their  actual  voting  membership.  And  the  whole  question  of  how  is 
product  selection  done,  you  can  see  that  between  1992  and  1993, 
there  was  an  almost  doubUng  of  the  participation  by  those  folks. 

When  you  begin  to  look  at  what  did  that  look  like  in  terms  of 
the  membership,  you  can  see  the  States  have  a  significant  involve- 
ment in  the  project  selection,  as  well  as  the  counties  and  the  tran- 
sit. So  one  of  the  changes  between  1992  and  1993  or  pre-ISTEA 
and  where  we  are  at  about  18  months  into  the  process,  is  that  in- 
deed we  have  achieved  one  of  the  intents  and  specific  statements 
of  ISTEA,  which  was  to  broaden  the  participation,  bring  those  own- 
ers and  operators  of  transportation  systems  into  the  process  and 
share  that  decisionmaking  process  with  the  elected  officials.  These 
results  certainly  indicate  that. 

We  then  also  went  on  to  have  a  sense  of  what  were  the  MPOs 
reporting  with  respect  to  their  long-range  plans.  Within  their  long- 
range  plans,  which  of  the  specific  ISTEA  requirements  they  were 
primarily  focusing  on. 

We  found  that  economic  development  and  economic  activity,  so- 
cial factors,  the  environmental  issues  associated  with  both  the 
physical  environment  and  the  social  environment  and  historical 
considerations,  seem  to  be  the  ones  that  drew  the  greatest  amount 
of  attendance.  Within  your  package,  you  will  also  see  some  infor- 
mation having  to  do  with  what  the  MPOs  saw  were  the  differences 
in  terms  of  how  questions  got  resolved. 

I  need  to  caution  you  in  looking  at  those  results.  This  was  an 
essay  question.  Many  of  the  States  did  not  respond.  While  we  have 
a  very  high  participation  among  the  State  DOT's  of  about  90  per- 
cent and  we  also  had  a  participation  from  the  metropolitan  plan- 
ning organizations  of  over  50  percent  on  that  particular  essay  ques- 
tion, what  we  had  was  anecdotal  and  not  a  sufficient  number  of  re- 
sponses for  it  to  be  statistically  valid  or  to  draw  any  conclusions 
on. 
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The  question  that  had  a  fair  amount  of  discussion  earlier  today 
has  to  do  with  how  are  STP  funds  are  being  used.  In  getting  a  re- 
sponse from  the  metropolitan  planning  organizations,  they  reported 
that  almost  80  percent  of  the  MPOs  reported  that  they  are  using 
their  funds  for  more  than  road  projects. 

The  principal  areas  they  seem  to  be  using  them  are  in  the  areas 
of:  Non-motorized  transportation;  addressing  the  questions  associ- 
ated with  projects  involving  multiple  modes  of  transportation;  and 
doing  transportation  studies  to  get  ready  for  new  projects;  and  in 
the  a  ea  of  bridge  repair.  There  is  also  some  19  percent  reporting 
that  funds  are  being  used  for  the  management  of  congestion  and 
congestion  mitigation  related  activities. 

With  respect  to  the  ability  of  States  and  metropolitan  plzmning 
organizations  to  take  full  utilization  of  ISTEA,  in  1992,  the  States 
all  reported  that  they  felt  that  they  were  going  to  be  able  to  match 
all  the  available  ISTEA  funds.  They  were  now  reporting  only  about 
89  percent  of  them  felt  that  they  could  match  the  funds  being  made 
available. 

One  of  the  key  questions  that  came  up  was  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  relationship  between  the  /IPOs  and  the  transit  members. 
There  had  been  some  concerns  raised  by  that  level  of  participation 
and  what  the  state  of  those  relationships  were. 

On  the  scale  of  1  to  5,  with  1  being  the  worst  possible  relation- 
ship, and  5  being  the  best  possible  relationship,  you  can  see  that 
in  this  particular  slide,  which  is  our  1993  results,  that  the  major- 
ity, clearly  over  50  percent,  felt  they  were  average  to  better  than 
average  in  terms  of  their  relationships  between  the  State  DOT's 
and  the  MPOs,  and  how  they  felt  they  were  dealing  with  their 
transit  operators. 

Again,  this  particular  survey  was  developed  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  Public  Transit  Association  and  this  is  one  of  the 
questions  they  were  concerned  about.  Interestingly  enough,  when 
we  began  to  take  a  look  at  how  State  agencies  were  relating  their 
relationship  with  those  same  transit  operations,  we  saw  some 
changes.  Those  changes  seem  to  primarily  be  in  the  area  that  while 
greater  than  half  of  them  felt  they  had  a  very  good  relationship, 
we  found  that  no  State  and  no  transit  operator  felt  that  they  had 
a  bad  relationship. 

Again,  these  are  anonymous  surveys,  so  there  is  no  ability  to  do 
tracking. 

One  of  the  issues  that  we  looked  at  is  in  what  areas  was  that 
relationship  taking  place. 

In  the  area  of  how  do  we  plan  for  the  overall  transportation  sys- 
tem; looking  at  how  we  fund  coordination  of  the  funding  question 
of  how  do  you  mix  and  match  the  funds  to  achieve  the  best  pos- 
sible; how  are  projects  developed;  how  is  the  transportation  im- 
provement development  taking  place;  how  are  you  doing  program 
planning  both  for  the  immediate  longer  term  and  the  longer  term 
and  program  management? 

Again,  we  have  color  coding  and  you  can  see  that  other  respond- 
ents that  we  got  again  in  the  area  of  the  high  end  of  the  3s,  4s 
and  5s,  there  seemed  to  be  a  very  positive  relationship  taking 
place. 
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The  other  very  interesting  thing  that  I  find  here  is  that  in  over 
40  percent  of  the  respondents  in  the  area  of  system-wide  develop- 
ment and  TIP  development,  there  seemed  to  be  a  very  positive  rela- 
tionship in  over  half  responding  either  at  the  State  or  the  MPO 
level. 

One  of  the  questions  that  we  asked  the  metropolitan  planning  or- 
ganizations was  how  they  were  utilizing  their  urban  STP  funds.  In- 
terestingly enough,  some  of  them  indicated  they  were  doing  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  investment  in  the  transit  area. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  those  metropolitan  planning  orgEinizations 
also  indicated  that  the  project  selection  process  for  transit  and 
highway  projects  was  significantly  different  and  that  it  was  pri- 
marily due  to  the  criteria  that  was  necessary  to  evaluate  each  of 
those  projects. 

State  agencies  indicated  that  they  were  making  their  project  se- 
lections based  on  one  and  foremost:  The  fundamental  need  for  the 
project;  could  the  project  be  incorporated  or  was  it  part  of  a  long- 
range  planning  process;  would  it  promote  the  implementation  of 
transportation  control  measures  in  assuring  compliance  with  Clean 
Air  Act  amendments;  the  availability  of  funds;  whether  or  not  the 
project  was  enhancing  economic  growth  and  development  in  that 
particular  State  and  community;  and  did  the  project  enhance  con- 
gestion mitigation  efforts  in  that  State  as  a  whole  or  in  that  par- 
ticular location  where  the  project  was  being  proposed? 

Of  the  MPOs,  some  73  percent  of  those  indicated  that  they  were 
working  with  their  State  agencies  and  that  the  kinds  of  projects 
that  they  were  working  on  included  transit,  highway  corridor  pres- 
ervation, urban  transportation  needs,  intermodal  projects  and  non- 
motorized  planning. 

The  final  question  was  an  essay  question.  It  is  not  a  statistically 
valid  response  but  the  responses  we  seem  to  be  getting  indicated 
that  the  future  challenges  facing  metropolitan  planning  organiza- 
tions and  State  agencies  as  a  result  of  ISTEA  was  within  the  area 
of  the  more  comprehensive  approach  to  planning;  that  there  was  a 
need  to  increase  public  participation  and  change  the  nature  of  that 
public  participation  from  just  public  hearings;  that  we  need  to  im- 
prove our  ability  to  be  good  neighbors  and  being  environmentally 
conscious;  and  the  whole  question  of  developing  the  six  mandated 
management  systems  within  ISTEA. 

It  was  felt  that  there  would  be  a  greater  need  for,  at  both  the 
State  and  metropolitan  planning  organizations,  greater  staffing  to 
handle  this  increased  responsibility  and  focus. 

Then  one  of  the  other  major  challenges  was  the  whole  question 
of  how  does  one  deal  with  the  issue  of  controlling  land-use  policy 
in  an  environment  that  there  is  no  ability  to  control  the  political 
climate  associated  with  that  matter. 

That  is  just  a  highlight  of  the  survey  results.  As  I  indicated  in 
my  testimony,  a  very  complete  discussion  of  the  survey  results  will 
be  made  available  on  October  26th  by  the  American  State  Highway 
and  Transportation  officials. 

I  would  love  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  If  I  understand  correctly  from  your  survey,  there 
were  differences  between  the  States? 
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Ms.  Jeff.  That  is  true.  That  is  what  the  result  reported.  Michi- 
gan being  a  State  that  I  am  famiUar  with.  As  an  example,  in 
Michigan,  we  don't  think  the  metropolitan  planning  organization 
has  a  lead.  There  is  a  need  for  a  cooperative  relationship  though 
it  is  not  "I  will  take  my  bat  and  ball  and  go  home." 

Mr.  BORSKI.  None  of  the  MPOs  in  major  urban  areas  felt  they 
had  the  lead.  Many  people  think  the  State  has  the  lead. 

Ms.  Jeff.  Yes,  and  if  you  look  at  the  State  results,  you  find  many 
State  results  also  found  they  did  have  the  lead.  So  it  is  a  coopera- 
tive relationship. 

The  survey  results  were  divided  into  two  pieces.  We  did  a  sepa- 
rate result  of  all  the  MPOs  and  one  of  the  State  DOT's.  I  have  been 
tracking  results  between  those  two. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  What  are  the  different  criteria? 

Ms.  Jeff.  I  will  draw  on  Michigan.  There  are  some  fundamental 
differences  in  the  projects  that  are  eligible  and  its  criteria  between 
the  Intermodal  Transportation  Efficacy  Act.  There  are  some  eligible 
in  the  transit  criteria.  There  are,  for  example,  purchasing  of  a  bus 
washer  would  be  an  eligible  activity  under  ISTEA  for  a  transit 
agency.  Purchase  of  a 

Mr.  BORSKI.  How  do  you  think  ISTEA  is  working? 

Ms.  Jeff.  More  than  just  road  projects  and  the  kind  of  projects 
that  were  being  utilized.  I  think  you  will  see  as  we  look  at  those 
non-motorized  projects,  that  people  were  beginning  to  recognize 
flexibility  and  opportunity. 

The  important  thing  to  remember  about  ISTEA  is  that  we  are 
only  two  years  into  it  and  we  are  still  learning  how  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Are  there  any  answers  that  indicate  the  need  for 
further  Federal  action? 

Ms.  Jeff.  In  our  evaluation,  there  is  not.  There  are  some 
changes  and  areas  that  I  think  the  metropolitan  planning  organiza- 
tions and  State  Departments  of  Transportation  need  to  come  to- 
gether to  work  cooperatively  to  resolve.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say 
any  group  is  prepared  to  come  forward.  Well,  the  States  are  not 
ready  to  come  forward  at  this  time,  to  say  that  these  are  the  things 
we  want  to  have  changed.  We  need  more  time. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  What  has  your  experience  told  you  about  how 
ISTEA  changed  this? 

Ms.  Jeff.  As  you  look  at  the  transportation,  clearly,  we  have 
made  strides  forward  in  expanding  the  decisionmakers  within  the 
process  of  transportation  projects.  We  have  clearly  began  to  involve 
more  people. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Inhofe. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  Ms.  Jeff,  you  were  here  when  Mr.  Wetmore  from 
California,  in  response  to  some  questions  I  asked,  talked  about  the 
privatization  efforts  taking  place  out  there.  Did  your  survey  get 
into  any  of  this  in  terms  of  what  States  are  doing  around  the  coun- 
try and  what  municipalities  are  doing  to  try  and  fund  some  of 
these  programs,  where  it  is  obvious  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
provide  funds  for  this  system? 

Ms.  Jeff.  There  was  not  a  specific  element  of  the  survey  looking 
at  privatization  or  how  one  was  incorporating  the  private  sector 
into  its  activities. 
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Mr.  Inhofe.  It  might  be  a  good  idea.  I  recall  when  I  was  Mayor 
of  Tulsa,  we  had  several  successful  privatization  programs.  We  all 
want  to  reinvent  the  same  wheel.  The  same  question  I  asked  the 
rest  of  them,  in  looking  at  the  anticipation  as  to  the  availability  of 
funds,  do  you  think,  from  your  perspective,  that  we 

Ms.  Jeff.  Let  me  respond  as  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  Michigan  Transportation  Commission. 
Preservation  of  our  transportation  facilities  and  our  transportation 
investments  is  our  number  one  priority. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  It  seems  to  be  very  sensible. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  gentlemen  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Poshard. 

Mr.  Poshard.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ms.  Jeff,  I  have  some  questions  about  some  of  the  specific  results 
of  the  survey.  Maybe  you  can  enlighten  us  a  little  bit  more. 

With  respect  to  the  factors  that  were  mandated  by  ISTEA,  with 
respect  to  inclusion  of  the  long-range  plan,  you  mentioned,  I  don't 
see  any  page  numbers  here,  I  guess  page  No.  2  of  the  results  that 
you  gave  us,  that  there  were  the  most,  the  factors  most  often  given 
were  economic,  social  and  environmental  and  historic  consider- 
ations. Are  those  in  rank  order? 

Ms.  Jeff.  No,  those  are  not. 

Mr.  Poshard.  Can  you  tell  me  which  ones  came  up  most  often, 
the  four  major  ones?  Do  you  know  that? 

Ms.  Jeff.  I  don't  know  at  this  moment.  I  can  provid  information 
to  the  committee  later  on. 

Mr.  Poshard.  If  you  could,  because  I  guess  I  am  more  curious 
about  "social"  being  in  the  midst  of  economic  and  environmental, 
since  my  experience  has  been  that  generally  it  is  economic  and 
then  environmental  considerations  that  are  most  often  given  by  the 
types  of  projects  considered  by  the  MPOs. 

If  you  could  provide  me  with  that,  I  would  be  interested  in  seeing 
that  and  the  distance  between  the  two  or  three  of  them. 

Also,  what  were  the  reasons  given,  if  there  were  reasons  of  an 
anecdotal  nature  given,  with  respect  to  the  significant  decrease  in 
State  agencies  who  have  a  source  of  national  funding  for  revenues 
from  the  ISTEA  legislation? 

Ms.  Jeff.  That  information  was  not  specifically  requested  or  in- 
cluded in  the  responses  that  we  got.  It  is  a  question  I  can  put  to 
my  fellow  DOTs.  It  is  not  a  question  that  we  covered  in  that  sur- 
vey. 

I  can  tell  you  what  the  decrease  was.  I  cannot  tell  you  why. 

Mr.  Poshard.  So  the  survey  did  not  seek  to  determine  why  there 
was  a  decrease  in  matched  funding? 

Ms.  Jeff.  There  was  an  opportunity  for  a  response  and  none  of 
the  States  or  MPOs  took  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  the  open 
end  of  that  essay  portion. 

Mr.  Poshard.  I  would  really  be  interested  in  knowing  some  of 
the  reasons  why  that  is  on  the  decrease,  because  I  think  that  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  us. 

Also,  with  respect  to  the  survey,  if  you  could  elaborate  on  the 
major  change,  in  essence,  that  the  MPOs  and  the  State  agencies 
face  as  a  result  of  the  new  legislation.  One  of  those  major  chal- 
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lenges  that  you  listed  was  the  lack  of  political  climate  to  control 
land-use  policy.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

What  is  happening  out  there  politically  that  is  frustrating  our 
people  with  respect  to  land-use  policy? 

Ms.  Jeff.  In  most  States  land  use  is  a  very  locally  based  decision 
process.  It  has  to  do  with  the  fact,  that  while  the  metropolitan 
planning  organizations  and  the  States  may  be  very  adamant  about 
the  need  for  changes  in  land-use  policy  in  order  to  make  transpor- 
tation work  better  and  how  to  deal  with  the  dollars,  that  is  a  local 
decision.  The  local  officials'  willingness  to  either  say  no  to  a  new 
development  or  to  modify  the  nature  of  that  development  in  terms 
of  representing  tax  rates  and  in  terms  of  representing  new  jobs  in 
that  community  have  not  always  been  sufficiently  subordinated  to 
the  concept  of  what  makes  good  sense  from  a  system-wide  perspec- 
tive. So  there  is  just  a  lack  of  political  will  to  do  that.  Until  there 
is  that  presence  at  the  local  level  to  do  that  political  will,  the  re- 
spondents felt  that  was  a  problem. 

Mr.  POSHARD.  So  it  is  not  only  a  jurisdictional  problem,  it  is  a 
matter  of  political  courage  to  do  what  is  right  in  the  overall  pic- 
ture? 

Ms.  Jeff.  One  could  characterize  it  that  way. 

Mr.  PoSHARD.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

If  not,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  We  would  like  to  welcome  our  third  panel  today 
Louis  J.  Gambaccini,  Chief  Operations  Officer  and  General  Man- 
ager, Southeast  Pennsylvania  Transportation  Authority,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania;  John  K.  Leary,  Jr.,  Executive  Director,  Bi- 
State  Development  Agency,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Larry  Reuter,  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Santa  Clara  County  Transportation  Authority,  San 
Jose,  California;  and  Tom  Walsh,  General  Manager,  Tri-County 
Metropolitan  Transit  District,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Mr.  PoSHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  appointment  in  10  min- 
utes, but  if  I  don't  get  back  with  respect  to  Mr.  Leary  on  the  follow- 
ing panel,  we  have  Mr.  Sterman  here  from  the  East- West  Gateway 
Coordinating  Council.  Being  very  familiar  and  having  represented 
part  of  the  east  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area  in  my  previous  Con- 
gress district,  I  just  wanted  to  express  my  deep  satisfaction  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  tremendous  work  that  both  of  your  agencies  have 
done  in  the  new  Metrolink  in  St.  Louis. 

I  think  that  is  a  great  example  of  marvelous  coordination  of  ef- 
fort between  State  and  Federal  and  local  people.  I  am  glad  it  is  off" 
to  such  a  wonderful  start. 

You  should  to  be  congratulated  for  what  you  have  done.  I  wanted 
to  express  that  before  I  have  to  leave. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Let  me  ask  our  panelists  to  raise  their  right  hands. 

[Witnesses  sworn.] 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Your  testimonies  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 
Try  to  limit  yourself  to  five  minutes.  Welcome. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  LOUIS  J.  GAMBACCINI,  CHIEF  OPERATIONS 
OFFICER  AND  GENERAL  MANAGER,  SOUTHEASTERN  PENN- 
SYLVANIA TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY;  JOHN  K  LEARY, 
JR.,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  BI-STATE  DEVELOPMENT  AGEN- 
CY, MISSOURI-ILLINOIS  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT;  LAW- 
RENCE REUTER,  DIRECTOR,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CALI- 
FORNIA TRANSPORTATION  AGENCY;  TOM  WALSH,  GENERAL 
MANAGER,  TRI-COUNTY  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT  OF  OR- 
EGON (TRI-MET) 

Mr.  Gambaccini.  I  would  like  to  read  from  part  of  the  testimony 
and  I  will  cut  out  a  good  deal. 

The  question  confronting  us  today  is  whether  ISTEA  has  fulfilled 
that  promise.  And  the  answer  is,  not  yet.  Although  experience  var- 
ies from  region  to  region,  our  experience  in  Pennsylvania  is  that 
the  possibilities  offered  by  ISTEA  have  not  yet  been  realized.  Cur- 
rently, the  total  amount  of  funds  under  State  control  that  theoreti- 
cally could  be  flexed  equals  $790  million.  To  date,  only  $20  million 
of  that  total  has  been  flexed  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and 
only  $10.4  million  of  that  amount  has  been  flexed  in  the  Southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania  region,  the  vast  majority  of  it  is  to  fulfill  a  provi- 
sion of  ISTEA  for  the  Frankford  Transportation  Center. 

I  might  add  that  system  carries  70  percent  of  all  the  public  tran- 
sit riders  in  the  State.  So  we  believe  that  amount  of  money  is  inad- 
equate and  nowhere  near  what  it  should  be. 

This  is  not  the  result  of  local  decision-making  which  has  pre- 
cluded the  use  of  flexible  funds  for  transit  projects.  In  fact,  the 
local  Metropolitan  Planning  Organization,  the  Delaware  Valley  Re- 
gional Planning  Commission,  DVRPC,  has  programmed  over  $250 
million  in  flexible  funding  for  transit  projects.  Rather,  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  delay  at  the  State  level  in  using  the  funds  available. 

Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air  Quality,  CMAQ,  funding  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  State's  inaction  on  flexibility.  As  of  September  30, 
1993,  only  $7.5  million  had  been  obligated  and  $98.9  miUion  in  fis- 
cal year  1992  and  fiscal  year  1993  funds  remained  unobligated  as 
of  that  date. 

As  a  result,  opportunities  and  time  are  being  lost.  For  example, 
as  you  know,  CMAQ  monies  are  earned  or  generated  on  the  basis 
of  severity  of  air  quality  and  population.  However,  despite  the  fact 
that  southeastern  Pennsylvania  "earns"  close  to  60  percent  of 
Pennsylvania's  funding  in  this  category,  only  about  45  percent  is 
being  reallocated  to  this  region. 

But  even  this  commitment  remains  a  preliminary  one,  against 
which  it  is  difficult  to  plan  and  program.  This  problem  could  be  re- 
solved by  allocating  CMAQ  funds  on  a  formula  basis  according  to 
where  the  funding  is  generated. 

Overall,  $10.4  million  in  flexible  funding  has  been  approved  for 
transit  use  in  the  SEPTA  region.  Although  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  PennDOT,  has  indicated  that  it  will 
allocate  an  additional  $140  million  in  CMAQ  funds  to  the  State's 
three  worst  air  quality  regions,  there  has  been  little  movement  to 
actually  provide  the  funding.  In  fact,  State  transportation  officials 
continue  to  express  skepticism  that  mass  transit  offers  environ- 
mental benefits  as  well  as  doubts  about  the  requirements  of  Clean 
Air  Act  implementation. 
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Certainly,  a  part  of  the  problem  is  Pennsylvania's  traditional 
highway  orientation,  which  is  most  clearly  demonstrated  by  a  pro- 
vision in  the  State  constitution  which  dedicates  all  gas  tax  reve- 
nues and  motor  license  fees  exclusively  to  highway  programs.  As 
a  result,  the  highway  program  has  well-established  procedures, 
with  complex  and  sometimes  arcane  funding  and  decision-making 
processes. 

Although  transit  has  been  invited  to  the  table  and  offered  the 
chance  to  play  cards  with  surface  transportation  funding  as  the 
stakes,  it  has  not  been  given  a  book  of  rules,  and  we  have  been  un- 
able to  find  a  Hoyle's  for  Highways.  The  seemingly  "flexible"  en- 
forcement of  various  programming  requirements,  results  in  addi- 
tional hoops,  adjustments  and  delays  in  project  approvals.  For  ex- 
ample, SEPTA  has  been  told  that  it  must  go  through  the  entire 
reprogramming  process  at  the  State  level  to  modify  a  source  of 
funding  for  a  programmed  project,  whereas,  it  appears  that  high- 
way projects  which  switch  from  one  source  of  highway  funding  to 
another  may  do  so  without  the  formalities. 

This  requirement  is  particularly  difficult  to  accommodate  without 
clear  guidance  from  the  State  on  the  level  of  funding  in  any  given 
category  which  will  be  made  available  to  mass  transit.  Legislative 
initiatives,  such  as  last  summer's  economic  stimulus  proposals,  are 
also  difficult  to  accommodate. 

At  the  same  time,  even  where  transit  has  followed  the  prescribed 
procedures,  it  has  no  certainty  that  the  process  is  completed.  Re- 
cently for  example,  in  Pennsylvania,  after  our  regional  Metropoli- 
tan Planning  Organization,  MPO,  completed  the  required  program- 
ming process  for  CMAQ  funding,  the  State  placed  all  CMAQ 
projects  on  hold  to  initiate  a  reevaluation  and  reprioritization  proc- 
ess. This  move  was  the  result  of  difficulties  PennDOT  encountered 
in  trying  to  use  CMAQ  funding  for  a  collection  of  intersection  im- 
provement projects  developed  under  the  old  Federal  Aid  Urban 
Systems  program. 

When  the  Federal  Highway  Administration,  FHWA,  objected, 
PennDOT  required  that  all  projects  be  reprioritized  and  reevalu- 
ated, not  just  those  questioned  by  FHWA.  This  procedural  complex- 
ity has  resulted  in  failure  to  spend  CMAQ  monies  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  designed. 

The  Board  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion, DVRPC,  consists  of  18  voting  representatives.  On  the  Penn- 
sylvania side,  there  are  representatives  from:  The  City  of  Philadel- 
phia and  City  of  Chester;  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware, 
and  Montgomery;  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Transportation, 
PennDOT;  the  Pennsylvania  Grovemor's  Policy  Office;  and  a  Gov- 
ernor's appointee.  There  is  similar  representation  for  New  Jersey. 

Voting  is  weighted  such  that  the  State  representatives  have 
quorum  and  veto  power.  As  is  obvious  from  this  structure  and  the 
assignment  of  veto  power,  the  most  powerful  voices  in  the  regional 
planning  process  are  those  of  the  two  States.  Thus,  the  philosophy 
of  the  States  play  a  large  part  in  determining  the  relative  priorities 
given  to  DVRPC's  work  program  and  to  the  advancement  of  various 
projects. 

To  date,  SEPTA  and  the  other  transit  operators  in  this  region 
have  been  added  as  "participating,  non-voting  members"  on  the 
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DVRPC  Board.  The  enabling  legislation  which  created  the  DVRPC 
does  not  mandate  such  representation,  nor  has  it  been  affected  by 
the  passage  of  ISTEA. 

Legislative  action  by  both  States  would  be  necessary,  short  of  a 
redesignation  of  the  MPO.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the 
failure  to  amend  this  legislation  is  the  result  of  anti-transit  bias, 
but  rather  of  the  difficulty  in  enacting  identical  amendments  by  the 
legislatures  of  two  different  States.  In  fact,  the  Grovemor  has  twice 
recommended  that  the  Pennsylvania  Senate  approve  my  appoint- 
ment to  DVRPC  as  one  of  his  representatives. 

However,  political  difficulties  on  different  matters  have  inter- 
fered. This  representational  issue  could  be  somewhat  resolved,  if 
there  was  a  Federal  statutory  requirement  for  transit  representa- 
tion on  the  MPO  Board,  even  in  the  absence  of  redesignation. 

Once  projects  have  survived  the  State's  programming  process, 
movement  of  funds  from  the  FHWA  to  the  Federal  Transit  Admin- 
istration, FTA,  and  ultimate  release  of  monies  to  SEPTA  works 
very  well.  Funds  are  simply  transferred  from  one  Federal  program 
to  the  other,  administered  through  the  procedures  of  the  FTA  and 
released  on  their  quarterly  grant  approval  cycle. 

I  do  not  mean  to  sound  as  though  there  has  been  no  progress 
made  in  Pennsylvania.  Given  the  place  from  which  the  State  began 
and  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  being  a  transit-intensive  State, 
Pennsylvania  is  a  highway-intensive  State,  there  has  been 
progress.  Transit  and  highway  interests  have  worked  well  together 
mutually  seeking  a  package  of  legislation  at  the  State  level  that  re- 
sulted in  increased  State  highway  funding  and  a  much  sought  dedi- 
cated source  of  funding  for  public  transit  capital  projects  in  1991. 

Rather,  what  I  mean  to  suggest  is  that  it  is  naturally  a  slow,  evo- 
lutionary process.  Entrenched  interests  and  individuals  have  a 
hard  time  recognizing  the  new  kid  on  the  block,  much  less  knowing 
how  to  make  him  feel  welcome,  despite  their  good  intentions. 

Mr.  Gambaccini.  While  there  remains  a  critical  role  for  both 
highways  and  transit  in  meeting  mobility  needs,  there  also  exists 
an  important  middle  ground  with  projects  that  are  truly  intermodal 
in  having  aspects  of  both.  The  kinds  of  projects  which  the  DVRPC 
has  programmed  for  flexible  funding  exemplify  this  category — park- 
and-ride  lots  to  intercept  highway  users  at  a  point  that  their  trip 
can  be  more  efficiently  continued  by  rail  or  bus  transportation — by 
rail  or  bus,  and  transportation  centers  which  reinforce  compact 
land  use  and  which  facilitate  this  intermodal  transfers.  And 
PennDOT  has  led  the  country  in  innovative  planning  to  accommo- 
date the  disruption  caused  by  major  interstate  reconstruction 
projects  such  as  1-95,  through  the  integrated  use  of  transit  and 
highway  mitigation  measures. 

These  signs  are  positive,  despite  the  lack  of  significant  progress 
to  date  with  respect  to  flexible  funding.  As  I  seek  to  maintain  pa- 
tience with  the  process,  I  continue  to  remind  myself  that  the  high- 
way program  has  had  75  years  to  develop  its  universe  and  transit 
now  almost  30.  It  will  take  more  than  two  years  for  the  barriers 
between  the  two  of  them  to  fall  and  for  the  parties  to  become  con- 
vinced that  the  issue  really  is  mobility,  not  who  gets  to  provide  it. 

But  given  these  factors,  my  major  fear  is  that  the  naysayers  will 
use  the  apparent  lack  of  progress  and  the  failure  to  extensively  flex 
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funds  to  transit  to  argue  sense  the  continuation  of  these  provisions 
in  future  authorizing  legislation.  That  would  be  a  defeat  for  those 
of  us  who  recognize  that  it  took  a  very  long  time  for  the  country 
to  develop  its  current  transportation  problems  and  it  ought  to  be 
given  time  to  resolve  them. 

Thank  you  very  much,  look  forward  to  your  questions. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gambaccini. 

Mr.  Leary. 

Mr.  Leary.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

My  name  is  Jack  Leary  and  I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  Bi- 
State  Development  Agency.  We  provide  public  transportation  serv- 
ice in  the  Bi-State  Metropolitan  St.  Louis  region.  We  carry  over  46 
million  customers  annually. 

I  am  gratified  to  be  here  today  because  of  the  success  surround- 
ing the  opening  of  the  Nation's  newest  light  rail  system  in  St. 
Louis  known  as  Metrolink,  and  I  want  to  acknov/iedge  the  tremen- 
dous support  and  assistance  of  Congressman  Poshard  in  that  un- 
dertaking. 

Metrolink,  since  opening  at  the  end  of  July,  we  have  experienced 
an  enormous  support  from  the  community  and  exceeded  our  rider- 
ship  projections.  Metrolink  that  has  really  driven  home  the  impor- 
tance of  public  transportation  in  our  region  as  part  of  an  effective 
multimodal  network  and  made  clear  the  need  for  adequate  infra- 
structure investment  at  all  levels  of  government. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of  time,  I  will  just  summa- 
rize some  portions  of  my  written  testimony  which  has  been  submit- 
ted. 

And  to  begin,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  situation  in  St. 
Louis,  but  I  also  want  to  discuss  flexible  funding,  how  flexible  fund- 
ing is  working  nationally. 

In  that  regard,  I  will  testify  on  behalf  of  the  American  Public 
Transit  Association,  APTA,  as  well  as  for  the  Bi-State  Development 
Agency. 

In  St.  Louis,  we  have  made  some  progress  at  the  planning  level, 
but  this  has  produced  no  tangible  benefits  as  of  yet.  On  the  positive 
side,  transit  does  have  a  vote  on  the  MPO  policy  board.  Our  Metro- 
politan Transportation  Improvement  Plan,  or  TIP,  was  included 
unchanged  in  the  State  TIP.  And  in  the  TIP,  there  are  CMAQ 
funds  planned  for  transit. 

However,  there  have  not  been  any  STP  or  transportation  en- 
hancement funds  programmed  for  transit.  There  are  no  dedicated 
State  funding  sources  for  transit  in  Missouri.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
constitutional  prohibition  on  the  use  of  gasoline  tax  revenues  for 
anything  but  highways  and  roads.  Nationwide,  there  has  not  been 
as  much  flexible  funding  transferred  to  transit  projects  as  was 
hoped  by  some. 

Many  States  have  been  slow  to  adjust  to  the  new  set  of  rules. 
There  are  still  those  within  the  Missouri  Highway  and  Transpor- 
tation Department,  our  State  DOT,  that  feel  that  flexible  funds 
used  for  transit  are  simply  a  loss  of  highway  funding. 

We  believe  that  flexibility  under  the  new  law  has  been  limited 
to  a  few  areas  and  only  a  few  programs.  Since  ISTEA  was  enacted, 
$529  million  in  flexible  funding  has  been  obligated  by  the  Federal 
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Transit  Administration.  Of  that  total,  $100  million  was  under  the 
interstate  substitution  program,  which  predates  ISTEA.  Transfers 
under  the  CMAQ  program  account  for  the  greatest  amount  of  flexi- 
ble funding  obligated. 

A  total  of  $328  million,  while  only  $95  million  in  STP  funds  have 
been  flexed  to  transit.  In  St.  Louis,  no  flexible  funds  have  been 
transferred  to  transit  projects.  We  have  applied  to  use  $10  million 
in  CMAQ  funds  under  our  local  TIP,  but  it  is  unclear  at  this  point 
that  these  funds  will  in  fact  be  transferred. 

Although  an  APTA  survey  indicates  that  only  about  11  percent 
of  those  reporting  have  been  precluded  from  using  flexed  funds  be- 
cause of  insufficient  locsd  match,  the  lack  of  matching  funds  has 
been  a  problem  in  St.  Louis.  We  actually  had  to  return  $1.2  million 
in  flexible  funds  to  the  State  Highway  Department,  because  we 
could  not  meet  the  FTA  requirement  for  a  20  percent  local  match 
for  transit  projects.  The  money  was  used  for  highway  project  be- 
cause they  were  able  to  meet  the  local  match  requirements  with 
their  dedicated  source  of  highway  funds. 

The  grant  approval  process  for  transit  projects  versus  the  reim- 
bursement process  for  highway  projects  is  another  factor  which  dif- 
ferentiates transit  and  highways.  The  differences  in  these  processes 
put  transit  at  a  disadvantage  when  trjdng  to  obligate  funds  as 
quickly  as  they  would  for  a  highway  project. 

Environmental  review  and  project  approval  process  for  transit  in- 
vestments also  remains  more  onerous  than  the  process  for  high- 
ways. This  is  somewhat  ironic,  since  many  high-capacity  transit 
projects  have  a  greater  potential  to  benefit  the  environment  than 
highways  that  primarily  accommodate  Single  Occupancy  Vehicle 
traffic. 

Another  problem  is  the  project  selection  process  at  the  State  level 
under  Title  23.  Even  if  a  metropolitan  area  successfully  include 
their  projects  in  the  State  Transportation  Improvement  Plans, 
funding  is  not  assured.  Most  States  use  a  first  come  first  served 
basis  for  obligating  projects  in  TIPs. 

Actual  funding  under  obligations  ceilings  is  generally  less  than 
a  State's  total  authorization  to  spend  on  individual  programs. 
Thus,  once  a  State's  annual  obligation  ceiling  is  reached,  even 
projects  that  are  in  the  local  TIP,  may  not  be  funded  that  year. 

What  has  happened  is  that  States  have  ended  up  obligating 
funds  to  the  fully  authorized  level  under  one  program  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  surface  transportation  programs.  According  to  the 
Federal  Transit  Administration,  nearly  35  percent  of  all  available 
STP  funding  and  over  58  percent  of  all  available  CMAQ  program 
funds  were  left  unobligated  in  fiscal  year  1992,  because  States  met 
their  obligation  limitations  from  other  programs.  Before  these  flexi- 
ble funds  could  be  expended,  the  transit  industry  would  like  to 
see — I  am  sorry.  The  transit  industry  would  like  to  see  a  propor- 
tionate allocation  of  Title  23  funds  to  all  programs  within  each 
State,  with  the  aim  of  producing  equitable  project  obligation  prior- 
ities among  the  various  ISTEA  programs. 

Full  funding  of  the  Federzd  transit  program  authorized  in  ISTEA 
is  critical  to  effective  implementation  of  the  law.  Including  $5.1  bil- 
lion annually  for  the  Federal  Transit  Administration  through  1996, 
and  $7.3  bilhon  in  fiscal  year  1997. 
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Another  factor  inhibiting  the  expeditious  implementation  of 
ISTEA  has  been  the  delay  in  the  regulatory  process  for  implement- 
ing the  provisions  in  ISTEA  and  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments. 
The  Clean  Air  Act  was  intended  to  drive  the  transportation  plan- 
ning process.  Only  transportation  plans  and  programs  that  conform 
to  the  Air  Quality  State  Implementation  Plan,  could  be  approved 
for  implementation.  This  is  central  to  ISTEA  and  Clean  Mr  Act 
legislation.  However,  delay  in  regulatory  guidance  has  hindered  ef- 
fective transportation  decision-making. 

While  APTA  is  still  developing  its  positions  on  substantive 
changes  to  the  ISTEA,  the  industry  is  generally  supportive  of  ef- 
forts at  the  State  level.  Since  CMAQ  and  STP  programs  have  been 
the  most  used  flexible  programs  thus  far,  we  want  to  ensure  that 
these  programs  are  funded  in  each  State  at  the  same  percentage 
of  the  obligation  ceiling,  which  NHS  and  other  Title  23  programs 
are  funded. 

To  ensure  adequate  consideration  of  all  transportation  alter- 
natives in  the  planning  process,  transit  agencies  should  be  rep- 
resented on  all  MPOs,  regardless  of  whether  MPOs  are  reorga- 
nized. In  an  effort  to  level  the  playing  field  in  the  appropriations 
process  and  in  recognition  of  gas  tax  increases  enacted  after  pas- 
sage of  ISTEA,  APTA  recommends  that  the  committee  consider  in- 
creasing authority  to  spend  existing  trust  fund  balances  within  the 
existing  total  authorization  limits. 

In  summing  up  our  industry's  views  about  ISTEA,  after  two 
years  of  experience,  we  remain  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  ISTEA  and  its  emphasis  on  intermodalism  and  flexibil- 
ity. To  some,  our  cup  is  half  full.  Important  changes  are  taking 
place  in  the  way  surface  transportation  projects  are  funded  and 
carried  out.  More  than  a  half  a  billion  dollars  in  transit  projects 
that  might  otherwise  not  have  been  carried  out,  are  in  fact  being 
implemented. 

To  others,  our  cup  is  half  empty.  Traditional  modal  biases  re- 
main as  formidable  obstacles  to  the  use  of  flexible  funding  for  tran- 
sit projects  and  prospects  appear  dim  in  many  localities  that  the 
changes  initiated  by  ISTEA  will  really  come  to  fruition. 

Actions  taken  by  the  administration  in  implementing  the  joint 
planning  regulations  and  by  Congress  as  it  considers  the  National 
Highway  System,  will  have  much  to  say  about  how  effective  ISTEA 
will  be.  We  certainly  appreciate  the  leadership  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee  in  helping  to  make  the  promise  of 
ISTEA  become  a  reality. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Leary. 

Mr.  Reuter. 

Mr.  Reuter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

My  name  is  Larry  Reuter  and  I  am  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Santa  Clara  County  Transportation  Agency,  Santa  Clara  County, 
California. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  discuss  two  areas  regarding  ISTEA  and 
summarize  somewhat  from  my  testimony  and  briefly  describe — dis- 
cuss the  flexible  funding  activity  that  has  taken  place  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  region,  and  more  specifically,  Santa  Clara  County, 
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since  the  passage  of  ISTEA.  The  results  to  date,  for  the  most  part 
for  us,  are  positive. 

Second,  I  want  to  mention  some  of  the  problems  that  we  see  as 
a  transit  operator  and  those  that  we  have  encountered  with  respect 
to  the  differences  between  FTA  and  FHWA  and  their  administra- 
tive procedures  and  rules. 

First,  I  would  like  to  state  for  the  record  that  my  view  is  ISTEA 
is  a  landmark  bill  in  legislation  which,  for  the  first  time,  truly 
changed  the  Federal  Transportation  Department  and  its  programs 
and  we  are  very  proud  and  happy  to  see  that  happen.  Even  though 
we  were  only  in  the  second  year  of  implementation,  the  results  are 
mostly  positive;  although  slower  than  many  of  us  in  this  industry 
would  like  to  have  seen. 

But  I  think  it  only  fair  to  point  out  that  considering  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  changes  that  ISTEA  introduced,  and  the  complexity 
of  the  issues  involved  in  the  progress  to  date,  this  should  be  viewed 
just  as  the  beginning.  We  are  very  early  in  this  process. 

Our  success  of  ISTEA  implementation  in  the  Bay  area  resides  in 
the  established  cooperation  between  local  governments  and  our 
metropolitan  planning  organization.  Our  process  emphasizes  local 
government  priorities  and  prioritization,  and  programming  deci- 
sions for  transit  £ind  roadway  projects. 

In  Santa  Clara  County,  the  process  begins  with  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors and  the  County  Congestion  Management  Agency.  The 
final  funding  and  programming  decisions  rest  with  the  regional 
metropolitan  planning  organization,  which  in  our  case,  is  the  Met- 
ropolitan Transportation  Commission,  MTC,  who  you  will  here 
from  on  the  next  panel. 

As  soon  as  ISTEA  became  law,  the  MTC  had  the  foresight  to  cre- 
ate a  unique  partnership  group  for  the  purpose  of  ISTEA  imple- 
mentation between  the  metropolitan  planning  organization,  the 
transportation  providers,  the  air  quality  district,  FTA,  FHWA,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  State  DOT,  the  private  sector,  and 
other  interested  groups  such  as  the  Sierra  Club.  To  deal  with  the 
complex  problems  mandated  through  ISTEA,  this  group  has  all  of 
the  key  department  heads  and  actually  the  directors  of  these  agen- 
cies that  meet  on  a  regular  basis  to  work  through  many  of  the  key 
policy  and  funding  issues  that  have  come  about  because  of  the 
flexible  funding  of  ISTEA. 

This  partnership  really  provides  the  forum  for  the  key  staffs  to 
get  together  on  a  regular  basis  and  work  through  the  many  issues 
that  ISTEA  has  created.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  flexibility  in  fund- 
ing is  probably  the  single  most  important  opportunity  provided  by 
ISTEA. 

The  transit  district  in  Santa  Clara  County  has  benefited  greatly 
from  the  change  in  the  funding  policy.  For  example,  we  are  cur- 
rently designing  a  150-space  child-care  facility  at  an  existing 
multimodal  rail  station,  using  CMAQ  funds.  This  project  will  at- 
tract riders  to  our  light-rail  system,  commuter  rail,  and  our  bus 
system,  by  making  it  possible  for  parents  to  access  each  of  these 
modes  right  at  the  child-care  facility. 

In  another  case,  STP  funds  are  being  used  to  replace  potentially 
leaking  fuel  stations — ^fuel  tanks  at  our  bus  yards.  Both  are  non- 
traditional  uses  of  Federal  highway  funds. 
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To  indicate  our  county's  commitment  to  make  use  of  the  flexible 
funding  provisions  in  ISTEA,  last  year,  the  voters  in  Santa  Clara 
County  approved  a  local  sales  tax  initiative  to  maintain  and  ex- 
pand our  transportation  infrastructure.  This  20-year,  one-half  cent 
sales  tax  will  generate  approximately  $3.5  billion  in  local  funds,  of 
which  nearly  90  percent  are  dedicated  to  public  transit  improve- 
ments. 

The  remainder  are  for  highway  improvements  and  compliance 
with  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act.  This  local  unique  initia- 
tive is  unique  in  several  ways: 

First,  it  will  not  only  build  the  new  rail  and  bus  expansion 
projects,  it  will  also  provide  the  operating  funds  for  these  projects. 

Second,  the  measure  provides  the  funding  for  our  district  to  fully 
comply  with  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act. 

Lastly  and  most  importantly,  the  measure  was  based  on  using 
the  local  funds  which  are  generated  to  leverage  at  least  50  percent 
State  and  Federal  funds  for  the  capital  costs  of  the  projects.  And 
because  90  percent  of  the  projects  are  transit  projects,  we  have  de- 
veloped a  plan  with  all  of  the  cities  and  our  county's  concurrence, 
that  will  result  in  over  56  percent  of  our  county's  flexible  funds 
being  committed  to  transit  projects  for  the  next  20  years. 

These  examples  attest  to  our  willingness  to  fully  exercise  the  op- 
portunities provided  under  the  ISTEA  legislation. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  end  the  good  news  and  talk  about  some  of 
the  problems  that  you  also  asked  us  to  mention,  if  I  could.  And  I 
will  be  brief,  if  I  can. 

The  first  area  is  really  the  accessibility  of  those  funds.  Those 
STP  and  CMAQ  funds  transferred  to  FTA  from  FHWA  can  only  be 
accessed  through  the  normal  grant  application  review  and  approval 
procedures,  which  currently  are  on  a  quarterly  release  cycle. 

We  believe  shifting  to  a  continuous  grant  release  approach  would 
be  a  vast  improvement  to  the  overall  FTA  funding  procedures.  And 
I  ought  to  point  out  that  FTA  has  already  taken  a  step  in  that 
process  when  it  comes  to  Section  9  grants,  which  are  now  decen- 
tralized and  able  to  be  released  by  the  regional  administrator  and 
therefore  providing  quicker  response  times. 

I  would  propose  and  recommend  that  the  same  apply  to  Section 
3  grants.  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  as  long  as  the  Section 
3  grant  program  has  received  the  necessary  MPO  approval,  and  is 
included  in  the  Federal  TIP,  that  the  processing  of  Section  3  grant 
applications  should  proceed  the  same  as  Section  9  and  be  decen- 
tralized to  the  regional  administrator  to  save  much  processing  time 
and  untold  waste  and  time  waiting  for  processing  of  approval  of  a 
project. 

Further,  FTA  can  improve  its  effectiveness  by  allowing  the  re- 
gional administrator  to  issue  a  letter  of  no  prejudice  to  operators. 
This  effectively  allows  grantees  with  a  project  and  an  approved  TIP 
and  an  application  on  file  with  the  FTA  to  begin  project  work  using 
its  own  local  funds,  while  waiting  for  FTA's  grant  approval.  Other- 
wise, the  project  may  have  to  be  stopped  while  waiting  approval, 
because  the  expenditure  of  local  funds  without  a  LONP  grant 
would  not  be  eligible  for  Federal  reimbursement. 
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LONPs  should  be  issued  by  the  regional  administrator  as  a  rou- 
tine approval  of  eligibility  and  not  be  elevated  to  Washington  as  a 
major  policy  matter. 

Finally,  an  important  issue  to  us  is  FTA's  administrative  policy 
regarding  federaJization  of  projects,  both  capital  and  operating. 
This  concept  is  based  on  the  general  notion  that  if  a  penny  of  Fed- 
eral funding  is  involved  in  a  project,  all  phases  are  considered  fed- 
eralized and  therefore  must  follow  the  rigid  and  proscribed  Federal 
procurement  guidelines. 

This  excessively  broad  and  unwarranted  application  of  adminis- 
trative policy  clearly  constitutes  regulatory  overkill,  in  my  opinion, 
and  is  a  major  obstacle  to  our  efforts  to  provide  efficient  and  cost- 
effective  transit  services. 

Currently,  under  this  strict  interpretation  of  the  policy,  we  are 
required  to  federalize  our  almost  $180  million  annual  operating 
budget  because  of  the  receipt  of  less  than  $7  million  in  Federal  op- 
erating assistance.  In  our  case,  only  3.4  percent  of  our  budget  is 
comprised  of  Federal  assistance,  while  almost  97  percent  is  com- 
prised of  State  and  local  revenues.  Yet,  even  though  we  have  clear- 
ly demonstrated  that  the  Federal  portion  was  restricted  to 
nonprocurement  activities  such  as  staff  salaries,  existing  FTA 
guidelines  as  currently  interpreted  and  applied,  federalize  the  en- 
tire operating  budget. 

We  don't  question  the  Federal  Grovemment's  right  and  duty  to 
impose  strings  on  their  money.  We  do,  however,  question  the  exten- 
sion of  all  Federal  requirements  to  State  and  local  funds,  as  in  this 
case. 

Since  our  agenc^s  purchasing  has  always  been  done  through  our 
county  purchasing  department  and  the  county  agency,  the  effect  of 
this  ruling  would  have  us,  in  effect,  set  up  a  separate  organization 
in  our  county  purchasing  department  to  buy  pens,  papers  and  pen- 
cils, one  where  we  comply  with  local  county  purchasing  rules  and 
the  other  where  we  comply  with  Federal  procurement  rules.  We 
think  this  is  truly  unwarranted  and  unnecessary  and  something 
that  FTA  should  take  a  look  at. 

And  I  appreciate  the  ability  to  be  here  and  testify  before  you 
today. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Chairman  Borski,  Members  of  the  subcommittee,  my 
name  is  Tom  Walsh.  I  am  the  General  Manager  of  Tri-Met,  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

In  the  first  panel  this  morning,  you  heard  Don  Forbes,  the  Direc- 
tor of  our  State  Depsirtment  of  Transportation,  describe  the  out- 
standing relationship  that  exists  between  our  State  DOT  and  tran- 
sit. I  simply  want  to  acknowledge  to  you  that  everything  that  Don 
Forbes  said  is,  in  fact,  true.  In  Oregon,  we  walk  our  talk.  We  would 
like  to  think  that  we  are  the  best  in  the  U.S.  at  responding  to 
ISTEA. 

I  want  to  provide  you,  if  I  could,  very  briefly  a  little  bit  of  back- 
ground on  that,  and  maybe  set  the  context  for  others  who  might 
follow  us.  Two  significant  things  happened  in  Oregon  and  in  the 
Portland  metropolitan  region  during  the  early  1970s.  The  first  was 
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that  we  made  a  commitment  in  our  metropolitan  region  to  diverse 
and  flexible  transportation,  to  provide  mobility,  and  under  the  E- 
4  withdrawal  program,  withdrew  $500  million  in  two  interstate 
freeway  segments. 

Our  MPO  was  then  challenged  with  the  application  of  those 
funds,  and  in  retrospect,  we  found  a  cooperate  or  perish  climate 
facing  us.  With  the  transit  agency,  with  24  cities  and  three  coun- 
ties in  the  metropolitan  region,  and  most  importantly,  with  our 
partner  at  the  State  DOT,  we  found  that  we  could  apply  flexibility 
and  literally  every  dollar  of  that  $500  million  of  E-4  withdrawal 
money  went  into  non-highway  or  alternative  projects. 

A  second  thing  happened  at  the  same  time,  which  was  the  pas- 
sage in  1973  by  our  State  legislature  of  Isindmark  land-use  legisla- 
tion. It  required  that  each  of  276  cities  and  counties  in  the  State 
of  Oregon  develop  comprehensive  land-use  plans  and  that  the 
transportation  improvement  program  that  complemented  those 
land-use  plans  be  fully  integrated. 

Thus,  when  ISTEA  was  passed  in  1991,  we  had  nearly  a  20-year 
history  of  the  kind  of  cooperation,  consensus,  and  flexibility  which 
ISTEA  envisioned.  There  is  no  secret  why  the  Portland  metropoli- 
tan area  has  undergone  an  urban  renaissance  since  the  1970s.  It 
is  all  of  the  elements  that  are  in  fact  incorporated  in  ISTEA,  with 
the  unique  opportunity  we  had  resulting  from  these  two  factors  of 
the  early  1970s  to  begin  to  practice  that. 

Most  specifically,  after  the  passage,  literally  less  than  two  years 
ago,  of  ISTEA,  three  things  immediately  were  put  in  place:  First, 
we  had  a  pending  light  rail  Section  3,  "new  start"  project,  ap- 
proaching the  status  of  a  full-funding  grant  agreement.  We  became 
the  first  transit  system  in  the  country  to  negotiate  a  new  full-fund- 
ing grant  agreement  under  ISTEA,  and  it  was  made  distinctly  pos- 
sible by  the  transfers,  part  by  our  MPO  and  part  by  our  partners 
at  the  State  DOT,  of  $44  million  of  STP  funds  into  that  light-rail 
project. 

Without  the  mechanism  and  without  the  cooperation  of  the  MPO 
and  the  State  DOT  of  making  that  transfer  of  STP  funds,  we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  negotiate  our  full-funding  grant  agreement 
with  FTA. 

Second,  as  Don  Forbes  indicated,  the  transportation  commission 
of  our  State  had  begun  work  on  a  new  Oregon  transportation  plan, 
in  every  sense,  a  multimodal  plan,  and  what  ISTEA  did  was  simply 
give  them  all  of  the  impetus  and  all  of  the  clarity  of  vision  to  com- 
plete work  on  that  most  amazing  document. 

Third,  under  the  Oregon  transportation  plan,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  cities,  counties,  the  State,  and  transit  districts  across  the 
State,  we  pledged  ourselves  and  a  commitment  to  our  State  legisla- 
ture, that  upon  passage  of  new  State  revenues,  we  would  commit 
to  a  100-percent  shift  of  all  eligible  STP  funds.  We  did  that  under 
an  ethic  which  we  describe  as  "share  the  gain,  share  the  pain." 

Since  we  could  forecast  under  the  proposal  that  we  took  to  our 
State  legislature  over  a  four-year  period,  a  65-percent  increase  in 
State  transportation  funds,  it  became  rather  easy  for  all  of  us  to 
"share  the  gain." 

The  sobering  news  I  tell  you  this  morning,  as  Don  has  indicated, 
is  that  a  school  funding  crisis  led  our  1993  session  of  the  legisla- 
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ture  to  put  on  hold  the  passage  of  those  new  State  funds.  But  the 
ethic  to  which  we  all  subscribed,  "share  the  gain  and  share  the 
pain,"  still  holds. 

Our  subscription  to  all  of  the  concepts  of  ISTEA  and  to  complete 
flexibility  remains.  And  even  as  we  share  that  pain,  as  we  find  a 
way  to  accommodate  the  literally  $400  million  of  highway  projects 
that  must  be  deferred,  the  clear  momentum,  and  particularly  in  the 
Portland  metropolitan  region,  is  that  we  will  follow  through  on 
that.  We  will  shift  not  only  the  allocated  portion  of  approximately 
$150  million  of  State  highway  projects  to  a  deferral  list  that  the 
State  has  asked  us  to  do,  the  clear  direction  that  our  metropolitan 
region  is  heading  is  that  we  will  defer  even  more  highway  projects 
than  that  in  order  to  make  shifts  under  STP.  So  ISTEA  is  working 
in  Oregon. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  have  indicated  this  morning,  the 
ramp-up  on  the  rate  of  expenditure  of  those  STP  funds  is  not  as 
quick  as  we  all  would  like.  The  program  is  less  than  two  years  old. 

There  have  been  commitments  on  the  books,  in  many  cases,  for 
over  a  decade.  And  the  view  that  I  would  encourage  you  in  your 
oversight  capacity  to  look  at  is  what  are  the  commitments  and 
what  are  the  directions  various  States  are  using? 

Let  me  comment  on,  again,  just  from  the  Oregon  perspective,  on 
three  details,  if  I  could:  Number  one,  like  many  States,  we  have  a 
constitutional  limitation  on  the  use  of  gas  tax  and  vehicle  license 
fees,  limited  to  highway  projects  only.  In  a  somewhat  unusual  way, 
I  would  argue  that  has  helped  us  look  at  the  flexibility  provisions 
of  ISTEA.  It  has  clearly  told  all  transportation  interests  in  the 
State  that  the  only  way  we  have  of  gaining  the  funding  for  alter- 
native modes  of  transportation  is  through  the  Federal  STP,  and  if 
anything,  it  has  served  as  a  sense  of  momentum  for  us. 

Number  two,  this  morning  you  have  heard  lots  of  discussion 
about  MPOs.  In  our  case,  the  level  of  consensus  and  cooperation 
that  we  have  within  our  MPO  is  absolutely  critical  to  our  success. 

And  third,  at  both  the  local  and  State  level,  political  leadership 
is  absolutely  indispensable.  At  each  of  our  county  and  city  levels 
and  from  the  governor  of  our  State,  we  have  absolutely  uncommit- 
ted and  unconditioned  support  for  ISTEA. 

Let  me  suggest  in  your  oversight  capacity  as  you  look  for  refine- 
ments to  ISTEA  from  the  Oregon  perspective,  a  suggestion  that 
you  focus  on  four  areas:  Number  one,  would  be  the  predictability 
year  by  year  of  STP  amounts.  Number  two,  would  be  the  urgency 
from  this  committee  to  both  FTA  and  FHWA,  that  they  both  sim- 
plify and  coordinate  their  procedures.  Number  three,  that  you  re- 
quire both  of  MPOs  and  State  DOTs,  detailed  plans  and  processes 
for  the  procedures  that  they  will  use  in  allocating  flexible  funds. 
And  number  four,  that  for  flexible  funds  which  are  moved  from 
highway  projects  to  alternative  projects,  that  the  caps  and  dead- 
lines that  are  required  under  obligational  authorities  be  different 
than  they  are  for  highways. 

Transit  projects  typically  take  much  longer  to  evolve  and  they 
are  much  more  difficult  to  do  in  small  segments.  The  annual  obli- 
gation authority  ceiling  works  to  the  detriment  of  a  transit  project, 
and  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  one  of  the  incentives  that  you 
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might  provide  under  a  refinement  in  ISTEA  is  the  removal  of  those 
caps  and  deadHnes  for  projects  which  are  moved  to  transit. 

Lastly,  let  me  conclude  by  saying  the  issue  is  urban  mobility. 
That  is  a  combination  of  land  use  and  transportation.  In  Oregon, 
we  no  longer  think  of  building  projects,  we  think  of  transportation 
systems  and  their  solutions.  ISTEA  has  in  our  State  instigated  un- 
precedented coalitions. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you.  I  appreciate  all  of  your 
support. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you  very  much. 

First,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Inhofe. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  Thsink  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Leary,  I  am  familiar  with  your  area.  Two  of  my 
kids  went  through  the  Washington  University  School  of  Medicine, 
so  I  spent  a  lot  of  money  up  there. 

You  mentioned,  and  it  land  of  went  past  me,  that  you  were  pro- 
hibited— ^what  are  you  prohibited  to  do  by  State  law,  that  you  re- 
ferred to? 

Mr.  Leary.  Yes,  sir.  The  Constitution  of  Missouri  prohibits  the 
use  of  any  gasoline-  or  automobile-related  tax  revenues  from  being 
expended  on  anything  but  highways,  roads  and  bridges.  And  that 
is  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  Are  you  aware  of  other  States  that  have  that  same 
constitutional  requirement — are  there  quite  a  few  of  them? 

Mr.  Leary.  Yes,  I  believe  there  are  several  others. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  That  is  interesting. 

Mr.  Reuter,  out  in  California,  you  remember  that  Mr.  Wetmore 
was  talking  about  some  of  the  privatization  efforts  that  were  out 
there.  You  didn't  mention  those.  What  types  of  efforts  are  taking 
place  right  now? 

Mr.  Reuter.  Well,  actually,  there  are  several.  We  have  privatiza- 
tion going  on  in  our  bus  system;  we  have  a  commuter  service  going 
over  to  Santa  Cruz;  we  have  a  joint  agreement  with  the  Santa  Cruz 
Metro.  We  also  have  taken  over  operation  of  the  Cal  Train  System, 
for  example,  in  Santa  Clara  County. 

We  have  contracted  with  Amtrak  as  a  private  operator  to  operate 
that  system.  And  as  we  are  designing  our  projects  in-house,  and  we 
have,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  20-year  program  now  to  build 
projects,  we  have  a  combined  private  consultant  and  agency  team 
together  where  we  privatized  our  design  team  and  integrated  those 
design  staffs.  So  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  effort  going  on  in  California 
right  now. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  You  mentioned  also,  there  is  a  local  tax  issue  that 
passed.  When  was  that  and  what  kind  of  margin,  what  kind  of  pub- 
lic support  was  there? 

Mr.  Reuter.  Okay.  It  passed  last  November,  and  it  passed  with 
just  about  55  percent  of  the  registered  voters  in  the  county  passing 
it. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  What  size  was  that? 

Mr.  Reuter.  The  tax? 

Mr.  Inhofe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reuter.  It  was  a  half-cent  tax  for  the  next  20  years,  half- 
cent  sales  tax. 
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Mr.  Inhofe.  What  do  they  prpject  it  will  bring  in? 
Mr.  Reuter.  It  will  bring  in  $3.5  billion  of  local  funds  over  that 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  You  also  mentioned  a  day-care  center.  After  you  did 
that,  I  was  reading  the  appropriate  use  for  the  CMAQ  funds,  and 
congressional  intent  was  to  direct  funds  toward  transportation 
projects  and  clean  air  in  nonattainment  areas  for  ozone,  carbon 
monoxide;  those  projects  will  contribute  to  meeting  attainment  of 
national  ambient  air  quality,  et  cetera.  It  goes  on  to  state  that  if 
the  State  has  none  of  these  nonattainment  areas,  that  is  our  case 
out  in  Oklahoma,  the  funds  may  be  used  for  STP  funding. 

How  do  you  interpret  this  to  support  day-care  centers? 

Mr.  Reuter.  One  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  What  this  is  going 
to  do,  because  we  are  doing  it  out  of  a  multi-rail  facility  where  we 
have  both  our  light-rail  system,  our  commuter  rail  system  and  a 
major  bus  terminal,  we  are  anticipating  and  the  projections  show 
we  will  be  taking  quite  a  few  cars  off  the  highway,  reducing  conges- 
tion and  also  improving  air  quality  by  putting  this  in  a  multimodal 
facility. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  So  by  putting  other  facilities  there,  whether  they  be 
entertainment  facilities  or  anything  else,  wouldn't  they  fall  in  that 
same  category? 

Mr.  Reuter.  Well,  I  guess  you  probably  could  stretch  it  to  that. 
Really,  because  the  day  care  is  so  integral  with  the  normal  com- 
muting relationship  of  most  of  the  day-to-day  people  in  the  work 
force,  we  really  see  this  as  integral  to  getting  people  off  of  the  high- 
ways and  out  of  the  single-occupant  cars. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  Maybe  baseball  parks. 

Mr.  Reuter.  No,  we  haven't  had  plans  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  I  see.  You  know,  we  address  this  in  another  portion 
of  this  committee.  I  am  very  active  on  the  Aviation  Subcommittee 
and  we  went  through  the  whole  PFC  argument,  and  one  of  the 
problems  that  we  had  there  is  so  many  of  these  funds — where  the 
clear  legislative  intent  was  to  support  the  airway  system  and  air- 
port facilities  through  a  PFC  assessment — end  up  going  to  areas 
that  you  have  to  really  stretch  your  imagination  to  see  how  they 
comply  with  the  original  intent. 

I  must  confess,  I  have  the  same  problem  in  looking  at  these  day- 
care centers. 

Mr.  Reuter.  We  would  like  to  help  convince  you  otherwise. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  Chair  thanks  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Barca. 

Mr.  Barca.  In  some  of  your  States  it  seems  like  you  have  had 
significant  success  in  using  the  flexible  funding  options  in  ISTEA. 
And,  of  course,  some  States  have  done  much  better  than  others  in 
that  regard.  I  wonder,  you  know,  what  you  would  attribute  that  to 
and  if  there  is  any  further  steps  that  we  could  take  in  the  Federal 
Government  in  order  to  help  move  that  process  along? 

Mr.  Leary.  Okay.  Congressman,  let  me  begin.  Let  me  begin  at 
the  local  level,  seeing  I  am  representing  two  groups. 

I  have  got  to  be  honest  and  say  in  St.  Louis  and  in  Missouri,  we 
are  disappointed  in  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  it.  We  strongly  support  the  concepts  embodied  in  ISTEA  in 
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terms  of  flexible  funding.  But  for  a  number  of  reasons,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  take  advantage  of  it  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  And  to 
expand  a  little  bit  on  the  first  question  I  was  asked,  Missouri,  for 
example,  is  one  of  only  seven  States  left  in  the  country  that  does 
not  have  a  total  department  of  transportation  and  does  not  provide 
State  funding  for  transportation.  And  although  it  is  one  of  seven 
States,  it  is  one  of  only  two  States  with  a  metropolitan  area  encom- 
passed in  the  State  with  an  urban  mass  transit  system  that  does 
not  provide  any  State  funding  for  transportation. 

So  consequently,  in  St.  Louis  and  in  Kansas  City,  we  are  always 
in  a  survival  mode.  There  is  no  way  to  utilize  matching  money,  to 
raise  matching  money,  to  support  the  pursuit  of  the  flexible  fund- 
ing opportunities  that  exist  under  ISTEA.  Nationally,  when  we 
look  at  the  APTA  record  and  surveys  for  it,  we  are  a  little  more 
encouraged  because  there  are  some  States  that  have  the  ability  to 
pursue  these  opportunities  and  are  in  fact  pursuing  them. 

Mr.  Gambaccini.  If  I  might,  I  guess  I  think  there  is  in  fact  a  nec- 
essary evolutionary  cultural  process  that  has  to  happen.  Some 
States  start  off  with  different  histories  and  backgrounds  than  oth- 
ers. 

I  was  once  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  for  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  I  think  New  Jersey  then  and  now  is  far  more  support- 
ive of  transit  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  And  that  is  a  nat- 
ural consequence  of  it  being  a  small,  highly  utilized  and  the  most 
densely  populated  State  in  the  Union. 

I  think  Oregon  is  blessed  with  a  tradition  certainly  in  the  last 
couple  of  decades  of  State-local  cooperation  and  progressive  think- 
ing about  planning  most  States  lack.  I  think  the  answer  to  the 
question  about  constitutional  dedication  is  that  35  of  the  50  States 
still  constrain  the  use  of  such  funds  for  anything  but  highways, 
which  I  think  is  an  anachronism.  I  feel  that  very  strongly.  So  I 
think  there  is  £in  element  of  individual  cultural  and  historic  evo- 
lution that  has  to  occur. 

I  share  the  view  in  the  drafting  of  ISTEA  that  there  should  be 
restraint  on  imposing  too  prescriptive  measures;  for  example,  the 
membership  on  MPOs  by  transit  entities.  And  yet  here  I  am,  two 
years  later,  I  am  still  not  a  member  of  that  planning  organization. 
The  reasons  are  totally  extrinsic  to  transportation.  They  have  to  do 
with  other  political  agendas. 

I  think  if  I  had  to  answer,  and  I  haven't  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  these  hearings  are  being 
held  and  that  we  follow  up  with  specific  suggestions  on  where  lim- 
ited revisions  to  the  bill  at  the  appropriate  time.  And  I  don't  know 
that  the  time  is  now,  it  might  be  a  bit  later  as  more  time  unfolds. 

But  I  think  the  biggest  single  target  should  be,  as  prescriptively 
as  it  can  be,  to  require  of  the  Feds,  but  also  of  the  States,  that 
there  be  bona  fide  transportation  plans. 

With  all  respect  to  my  professional  colleagues  in  the  planning 
function,  and  given  my  experience  in  New  Jersey  and  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, I  think  the  TIP,  and  typically  the  plans  of  most  States,  are  a 
collection  of  projects  welling  up  from  the  bottom.  There  is  no  com- 
mitment to  a  vision  of  what  mobility  for  this  country  should  be,  nor 
linked  to  Federal  goals  on  energy  consumption  per  capita. 
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We  are  outrageously  multiples  ahead  of  other  Western  countries 
in  our  wasteful  consumption  of  energy,  in  the  dependency  on  sin- 
gle-occupant autos.  And  I  can  go  on  and  on  through  that  litany. 

ISTEA  calls  for,  as  did  prior  bills,  for  a  National  Highway  Sys- 
tem map.  No  such  thing  for  mobility.  And  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
got  to  force  a  process  which  talks  about  what  is  the  vision  of  the 
future  that  is  sensitive  to  the  equity  of  our  different  interests  and 
to  try  to  break  away  from  the  captive  nature  of  funding  sources 
and  priorities  that  continue. 

If  you  go  through  the  litsiny,  you  will  find  that  other  policies  but- 
tress that  juggernaut  to  keep  building  more  and  more  highways. 
VMT,  vehicle  miles  traveled,  is  increasing  at  four  times  the  rate  of 
population.  At  a  time  when  we  are  talking  in  ISTEA  and  a  the  air 
bill  about  constraining  energy  consumption,  about  reducing  air  pol- 
lution, yet  the  other  policies  drive  a  process  that  continue  to  make 
impossible  the  achievement  of  the  limited  goals  that  we  have  al- 
ready set.  So  there  needs  to  be  a  comprehensive  approach  and  I 
think  a  place  to  start  is  to  think  about  a  national  highway — a  na- 
tional transportation  system  map,  and  program,  and  what  are 
the — what  are  the  related  policies  that  will  achieve  some  of  the 
natural  goals  that  other  countries  have  so  easily  articulated.  And 
then  following  from  that,  then  worry  about  how  the  funding  relates 
to  those  priorities.  Right  now,  it  is  an  extremely  chaotic  and  erratic 
kind  of  process. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Lou  has  a  valid  point.  Nothing  begets  success  like 
success.  That  $500  million  of  E-4  withdrawal,  approximately  60 
percent  in  our  region,  was  invested  in  the  first  15  miles  of  our 
light-rail  system,  which  was  opened  in  1986,  to  absolute  applause. 
Not  only  from  the  voters  and  citizens  of  our  region,  but  statewide. 

Following  that,  in  1990,  a  general  obligation  property  tax  meas- 
ure was  on  the  ballot  to  supply  the  local  share  of  funding  for  an 
18-mile  extension.  The  largest  fiscal  measure  ever  to  be  on  the  Or- 
egon ballot,  passed  by  a  3  to  1  margin.  What  we,  fortunately,  with 
great  Federal  assistance  and  encouragement,  have  been  able  to  do 
in  our  State  and  our  region,  is  to  get  ahead  of  that  curve,  to  dem- 
onstrate to  all  of  our  citizens  that  multimodalism  in  fact  does  work. 
We  are  halfway  home. 

Mr.  Reuter.  I  think  that  one  of  the  keys  really  is,  and  Lou  men- 
tioned, is  you  really  need  to  have  an  overall  plan  in  your  State,  one 
that  is  going  to  be  built  from  the  local  level  to  the  region  to  the 
State,  so  you  can  build  consensus  about  what  you  want  to  do,  make 
sure  you  have  got  all  the  players  at  the  table  as  that  plan  is  being 
developed  and  as  it  is  put  together,  so  you  have  got  input  from  the 
environmentalist,  the  open  space,  the  transit,  the  highway  people, 
and  you  ultimately  come  up  with  a  plan  that  you  can  give  broad- 
based  support,  that  you  take  to  the  public  and  get  their  support 
also.  With  that,  a  MPO  that  is  very  cooperative  and  a  State  DOT 
that  understands  the  plan  and  sees  the  plan,  it  becomes  a  little 
easier  to  pull  off.  Not  that  it  is  easy,  but  it  becomes  easier  once  you 
see  that.  I  think  those  are  the  keys. 

Mr.  Barca.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  Chair  thanks  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Gambaccini,  let  me  start  with  you,  if  I  may.  And  you  just 
mentioned  your  past  life  as  Commissioner  of  Transportation  in 
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New  Jersey.  And  my  question  is,  on  DVRPC,  where  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  are  equally  represented,  why  do  you  think  that 
New  Jersey  is  making  greater  use  of  flexibility  provisions  than 
Pennsylvania  is? 

Mr.  Gambaccini.  I  think,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  it  is  the  most 
densely  populated  State  in  the  Union,  as  contrasted  with  Penn- 
sylvania, as  I  think — I  forgot  whether  it  was  Congressman 
Schuster  or  Secretary  Yerusalim,  as  one  indicated,  Pennsylvania 
has  the  highest  rural  population  in  the  country.  That  is  a  signifi- 
cant difference. 

I  think  that  the  governors  through  the  last  20  years,  and  the 
transportation  commissioners,  have  made  it,  transit,  a  priority. 
When  I  was  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  New  Jersey,  it  was 
called  Commissioner  of  Transportation — some  three  or  four  major 
bond  issues  were  rejected  by  the  public  in  referendum  having  to  do 
with  the  construction  of  new  highways. 

My  first  effort  was  to  con — to  put  together  a  transportation  bond 
issue  that  had  transit  in  it  for  the  first  time.  So  we  deliberately  set 
about  a  two-thirds  highway,  one-third  transit,  none  of  it  new  con- 
struction, all  of  it  rehabilitation. 

The  issue  succeeded  overwhelmingly  by  2  to  1  vote  in  the  same 
year  that  the  first  education  bond  issue  was  defeated,  the  first  time 
in  history.  So  I  think  the  public  was,  in  effect,  ahead  of  the  elected 
officials  up  to  that  point,  recognizing  that  we  couldn't  pave  over  a 
small  State  like  Pennsylvania  with  new  highways.  And  since  that 
time,  it  has  been  a  subsequent  pattern  of  increasing  priority  for 
transit — not  that  New  Jersey  doesn't  have  all  the  same  problems 
that  other  States  do  with  deteriorating  highway  bridges. 

In  fact,  to  be  honest,  as  much  as  I  had  a  commitment  to  transit, 
I  had  to — I  have  to  admit,  that  the  deterioration  of  highway 
bridges  was  my  top  priority  as  a  safety  matter.  Yet,  we  were  trying 
to  find  a  balance  that  reflected  the  needs.  And  to  that  point,  one 
of  my  concerns  in  Pennsylvania  is  that  we  have,  I  think,  a  Sec- 
retary who  is  sincere  in  his  transit  interest,  and  yet  has  spent  most 
of  his  working  career  in  a  department  of  highways.  So  he  talks  in- 
stinctively about  the  overwhelming  highway  needs  that  have  to  be 
protected  at  the  outset,  before  you  get  to  flexible  funding. 

Well,  my  reaction  to  that  is  both  transit  and  highways  should 
have  the  same  priority  access  at  the  top,  one  of  what  are  the  bona 
fide  needs,  and  then  on  the  margins  you  worry  about  how  you  can 
use  flexible  funding  to  make  up  for  the  other  institutional  problems 
that  make  it  an  unlevel  playing  field. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  What  is  your  reaction  to  statements  that  have  been 
made  that  transit  has  shown  few  air  quality  benefits  and  the  public 
support  for  transit  is  low?  And  what  would  happen  to  air  quality 
if  the  transit  system  deteriorated  so  that  millions  of  people  that 
use  transit  were  forced  to  use  their  cars? 

Mr.  Gambaccini.  Is  that  directed  to  me? 

Mr.  BORSKI.  I  would  like  everyone  on  the  panel  to  answer  that 
one. 

You  could  start. 

Mr.  Gambaccini.  If  I  might  start.  I  think  it  is  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy  and  it  is  a  canard  perpetrated  by  a  lot  of  academics.  They 
will  examine  an  isolated  transit  route  and  highlight  the  fact  that 
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some  of  the  buses  or  trains  are  not  filled  to  sufficient  capacity,  in 
a  context  where  they  don't  even  want  to  begin  to  understand  all 
the  policies  that  undermine  the  usage  of  transit  to  its  optimal  de- 
gree. And  again,  I  would  cite  the  extreme  contrast  with  European 
countries  and  the  Far  East. 

We  did  a  rough  cut  at  what  it  would  take,  I  mentioned  we  car- 
ried 70  percent  of  transit  riders  in  Pennsylvania.  Well,  we  also 
carry,  and  it  is  coincidental,  70  percent  of  the  journey-to-work  trips 
to  the  metropolitan  region  of  Philadelphia.  We  did  a  rough  cut  at 
what  it  would  take  if  we  were  to  go  out  of  business  entirely,  con- 
cluded it  was  44  lanes  of  new  highway  leading  into  the  city,  and 
then  the  delightful  progression  of  having  to  clear  the  whole  city  to 
park  the  cars  that  would  then  have  to  have  access.  It  is  obviously 
absurd. 

But  the  critical  dependency  of  the  operation  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia is  totally  dependent  upon  transit.  And  most  of  the  cor- 
porate leaders — we  had  a  very  successful  political  coalition  who 
bought  into  a  major  effort  which  succeeded  in  getting  a  State-dedi- 
cated tax  for  capital  upgrade  of  transit. 

I,  frankly,  have  heard,  for  25  years  lobbjdng  in  Washington,  some 
of  these  absurd  refrains  about  the  lack  of  importance  of  transit,  be- 
cause it  is  a  shrinking  share  of  the  total  market.  Since  the  time 
I  have  been  here,  I  think  transit  has  shrunk  from  about  8  to  10 
percent  of  the  market,  to  something  on  the  order  of  3  or  4.  That 
is  total  vehicle — ^total  person  trips. 

The  fact  is  in  the  metropolitan  areas  which  are  now  the  primary 
domicile  of  most  of  our  population,  we  are  in  the  high  side,  with 
New  York  at  85  percent,  but  most  metropolitan  areas  are  totally 
dependent  upon  transit. 

Now,  why  has  that  market  share  shrunk?  It  is  because,  in  my 
view,  all  these  other  policies  that  have  literally  compelled  the  con- 
sumption of  energy,  the  further  light  density  sprawl  population  and 
the  like,  and  the  failure  to  adequately  treat  transit  on  an  even 
playing  field  with  highways,  and  finally  because  VMT  is  soaring  at 
four  times  the  rate  of  population  growth. 

You  put  it  altogether,  and  yes,  it  is  a  neat  self-fulfilling  prophecy, 
that  transit  is  less  and  less  a  potential  strategy.  And  yet,  at  every 
turn,  when  there  has  been  a  serious  effort  to  go  at  transit,  the  Con- 
gress has  responded  very  responsibly  on  the  authorizing  and  on  the 
elegance  of  the  ISTEA  bill  rhetoric.  But  then  the  process  of  the 
other  actions  that  drive  policies  having  to  do  with  gasoline  tax, 
with  funding  under  the  ISTEA  bill,  and  so  forth,  undermines  the 
capacity  for  transit  to  play  a  very  significant  role  as  it  does  in  other 
countries. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Leary,  I  understand  you  have  a  plane  to  catch. 
If  you  want  to  respond  to  that  and  take  leave. 

Mr.  Leary,  Yes,  Congressman,  thank  you  very  much.  It  is  get- 
ting very  close  and  I  apologize,  but  I  do  have  a  1:15  flight. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  comments  to  answer  this,  yes. 
In  St.  Louis,  transit — 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  transit  system  is  good  here,  but  I  don't  know 
if  it  is  that  good. 

Mr.  Leary.  Well,  in  St.  Louis,  we  are  moving  in  the  direction  of 
a  very  comprehensive  transit  system,  because  transit  has  the  po- 
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tential  to  make  a  major  contribution  toward  the  improvement  of 
the  environment  by  reducing  the  overall  vehicle  miles  traveled. 

And  to  build  on  Lou's  comment  about  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy, 
transit  in  St.  Louis  has  been  in  a  survival  mode  for  years.  Today 
we  projected  we  will  carry  46  million  riders  this  year.  Just  10  years 
ago,  we  were  carrying  80  million  riders.  And  those  lost  customers 
are  now  using  the  automobile  and  adding  to  the  vehicle  miles  trav- 
eled in  the  region.  Transit  has  not  yet  become  a  priority  at  the 
State  level  in  Missouri. 

ISTEA  has  allowed  us  to  become  a  legitimate  public  policy  issue 
for  discussion  and  we  are  going  to  continue  to  work  at  that  to  con- 
vert it  from  a  serious  public  policy  issue  to  a  serious  transportation 
priority  for  mobility  in  the  metropolitan  St.  Louis  region,  and  thus, 
allow  us  to  become  transit,  when  I  say  "us,"  mass  transit,  become 
a  integral  component  in  achieving  the  goals  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  the  other  environmental  interests. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Okay.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Renter. 

Mr.  Reuter.  Okay.  I  think  that  in  the  interest  of  time,  what  I 
would  like  to  do,  I  think  Lou  summarized  some  of  the  main  points 
very  well,  but  I  think  what  you  got  to  look  at  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  rural  community  and  an  urban  environment.  And  I  look 
at  Santa  Clara  County  over  the  past  10  or  20  years,  and  I  see  the 
transformation  from  what  20  years  ago  was  a  more  rural  type  of 
environment  to  an  urban  environment. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  just  last  year  we  passed  a  sales  tax,  you 
know,  that  is  going  to  be — it  is  actually  92  percent  for  transit  over 
the  next  20  years,  10  years. 

The  county  passed  another  half-cent  sales  tax,  a  10-year  tax,  it 
is  due  to  expire  in  1995.  That  was  entirely  highways.  It  gives  you 
an  idea  of  what  the  voters  now  see  themselves,  the  community 
truly  sees  the  benefit  to  public  transportation.  In  fact,  we  still  need 
to  improve  our  highway  system  and  improve  our  roadways,  but 
what  they  see  is  we  built  more  roads,  they  just  become  congestion, 
our  air  quality  has  been  worse,  not  better.  Okay.  The  quality  of  life, 
in  addition  to  that,  is  a  big  issue. 

And  I  think  that  what  we  see,  truly  transit  is  now  on  the  scene 
and  you  have  got  to  view  this  transformation  from  the  rural  to  the 
urban  environment  when  you  look  at  that. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Walsh,  your  comment. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  I  would  like  to  invite  the  researchers  to  come 
to  Portland.  In  1975,  we  violated  Federal  air  standards  one  day  out 
of  three,  over  125  days  a  year.  In  the  18  years  since  then,  starting 
with  those  E-4  withdrawals,  the  imposition  of  a  parking  lid  in 
downtown  Portland,  the  construction  of  20  blocks  of  a  major  transit 
mall,  the  first  part  of  our  light-rail  transit  system,  a  threefold  in- 
crease in  transit  ridership,  we  have  taken  that  125  days  a  year  to 
less  than  one  day  per  year  during  which  we  exceed  Federal  air 
quality  standards.  Our  experience  doesn't  jibe  with  the  statistics 
suggested  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Let  me  ask,  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Reuter,  to  respond 
to  Mr.  Gambaccini's  testimony  to  requiring  transit  operators,  vot- 
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ing  representation  on  MPO  boards,  even  in  the  absence  of  MPO  re- 
designation,  do  you  think  representation  on  a  board  is  essential? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  have — they  have — it  is  absolutely  essential.  We 
have  had  it  in  our  jurisdiction  since  the  early  1970s.  I  think  not 
only  do  we  think  it  is  important,  I  think  each  of  the  cities,  the 
counties  and  the  State  DOT  would  say  exactly  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Renter. 

Mr.  Reuter.  Same,  we  also  have  the  representation  on  the  MPO, 
and  personally  I  think  that  it  is  almost  essential,  to  make  sure  all 
the  players  are  at  the  table  when  the  decisions  are  getting  made. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  We  have  heard  that  the  needs  of  the  highway  sys- 
tem combined  with  low  funding  levels  leave  little  money  for  transit. 
Why  should  transit  get  additional  funds  at  the  expense  of  the  high- 
way program? 

Mr.  Reuter. 

Mr.  Reuter.  Well,  I  think  it  is  really  one  of  prioritizing  your 
needs  and  tradeoffs.  It  is  what  we  have  done  in  Santa  Clara  Coun- 
ty and  the  Bay  area,  and  it  is  an  issue  where  you  have  got  to  look 
at  your  long-range  plan  and  where  you  plan  to  be  and  the  issues 
you  are  trying  to  deal  with. 

One  of  which  of  course  is  the  environment,  clean  air  and  mobil- 
ity. It  truly  is  one  that,  as  we  see  it,  where  transit  has  to  be  on 
a  level  pla5dng  field  with  the  highway  side  and  get  the  adequate 
funding  to  build  that  structure.  We  haven't  had  it  for  years.  Now, 
we  need  to  develop  the  transit  system  the  same  way  the  highway 
system  has  been  developed  over  the  past. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Gambaccini. 

Mr.  Gambaccini.  We — I  am  sorry,  I  was  jotting  down  some  notes. 
I  am  sorry,  would  you  repeat  the  question  again? 

Mr.  BORSKI.  We  have  heard  that  the  needs  of  the  highway  sys- 
tem, combined  with  low  funding  levels,  leave  little  money  for  tran- 
sit. Why  should  transit  get  additional  funds  at  the  expense  of  the 
highway  program? 

Mr.  Gambaccini.  This  gets  back  to  the  point  I  made  earlier  about 
the  unlevel  playing  field.  In  the  12  years,  Federal  aid  to  highways 
was  funded  at  a  ratio  of  2  to  1  versus  transit,  $2.00  for  highways 
for  $1.00  of  transit.  Today  it  is  at  5  to  1,  $5.00  for  $1.00  of  transit. 

In  Pennsylvania,  we  succeeded  with  our  brothers  from  the  high- 
way interests,  in  getting  a  new  dedicated  tax.  Now  this  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  highway  people,  in  addition  to  a  base  of  a  constitu- 
tionally protected  gasoline  tax  fund,  I  think  the  estimate  was, 
roughly,  2  billion  a  year  combined  Federal  and  State  sources  of 
gasoline  tax  funds  for  highways.  So  we  succeeded  in  getting  the 
legislature  to  approve  a  dedicated  fund  that  would  produce  200 
million  for  transit  and  200  million  for  highways. 

In  fact,  the  result  was  that  highways  got  265  million,  transit  got 
130  million.  Now,  that,  I  don't  think,  was  through  anyone's  fault 
except  the  fact  that  transit's  new  sources  of  fundings  were  unpre- 
dictable, highways  were  on  a  base  that  were  relatively  predictable 
and  growing  even  in  a  recessionary  economy. 

My  point  is  that  the  trends  have  been  overwhelmingly  to  in- 
crease the  rate  and  supply  of  financing  for  highways  for  the  last 
several  decades,  and  the  last  two  decades  since  the — I  am  sorry, 
the  last  decade,  since  the — up  to,  it  was  four  and  five  years  ago. 
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in  the  last  decade  transit  has  been  shrinking.  So  there  is  already 
£in  extreme  imbalance  that  has  to  be  corrected. 

But  more  basic  than  that,  back  to  my  earlier  point,  both — it  is 
not  a  question  of,  as  bled  through  earlier  testimony,  assuring  that 
the  highway  component  is  protected  and  then  you  come  to  transit 
or  to  flex  funding,  but  looking  at  a  single  mobility  system  with 
transit  and  highways  as  equal  contenders  at  the  outset  and  provid- 
ing the  needs  of  this  country  on  an  equitable  basis. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Let  me  ask,  right  now,  is  that  happening  in  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  Gambaccini.  It  is  not  happening  in  Pennsylvania.  I  think  it 
will  happen  over  time.  And  the  issue,  the  only  issue  between  How- 
ard Yerusalim  and  me  is  the  question  of  time.  I  am  impatient.  I 
am  trying  to  make  up  for  a  lot  of  lost  time.  I  am  trying  to  bear 
the  burden  of  an  extremely  deteriorated  physical  infrastructure,  in 
large  part,  off-loaded  through  the  Conrail  divestiture  by  the  Feds 
to  us,  while  the  funds  are  shrinking,  new  mandates  are  added,  and 
the  kind  of  phenomena  that  I  described  with  trends  that  continue 
despite  the  rhetoric  of  air  pollution,  clean  air  and  the  like,  that  con- 
tinue to  drive  up  highway  funding  astronomically  in  relation  to 
transit. 

And  having  said  that,  I  would  still  make  the  case  that  there  are 
highway  needs  that  are  not  being  attended,  but  both  should  be — 
the  earlier  testimony  had  to  do  with  bridges.  And  I  mentioned, 
bridges.  Transit,  SEPTA  has  500  bridges.  I  would  like  those 
bridges  to  be  rank  ordered  in  the  level  of  severity  of  need  with  the 
highway  bridges.  The  present  system  does  not  permit  that.  To  me, 
that  is  pretty  basic. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  would  just  second  what  Lou  has  said.  The  issue  is 
not  mode,  the  issue  is  mobility.  And  for  different  jurisdictions  and 
different  applications,  there  will  be  different  solutions. 

Secondly,  there  is  no  question,  in  my  judgment,  for  what  will 
cross  £dl  modes,  the  system  is  underfunded,  and  that  we  ought  to 
first  address  overall  levels  of  funding  and  then  we  ought  to  make 
sure  that  as  we  implement  solutions,  that  the  objective  is  mobility, 
not  the  preservation  of  any  single  mode. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Renter,  you  stated  that  the  FTA  quarterly  re- 
lease cycle  was  an  impediment  to  expediting  projects  and  suggested 
shifting  to  a  continuous  grant  release  approach.  How  would  this 
impact  your  planning  process  and  how  would  this  impact  the  other 
members  of  the  transit  panel? 

Mr.  Reuter.  Well,  to  oversimplify  it,  what  really  happens  when 
you  have  this  quarterly  process,  if  you  miss  the  window  of  oppor- 
tunity in  a  program  that  you  are  putting  in,  for  example,  if  you  are 
designing  a  new  transportation  system,  you  may  actually  have  to 
stop  your  process  and  wait  for  another  quarterly  cycle  to  get  your 
grant  in  for  FTA  review. 

We  just  had  this  recently  occur  to  us,  where  we  literally  had  to 
shut  down  our  design  staff  waiting  for  approval  from  FTA,  because 
expending  the  funds  would  not  be  eligible  for  reimbursement  from 
the  Federal  Grovemment  because  we  didn't  have  a  LONP  or  didn't 
have  a  grant.  If  you  do  it  on  a  continual  cycle,  once  you  got  your 
paperwork  in,  you  have  got  your  application  and  all  the  approvals, 
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you  could  get  your  grant,  the  project  could  go  seamlessly  without 
having  these  hiccups  in  the  process.  Because  the  transit  funding 
process  is  very  complicated,  has  several  hurdles,  you  run  into  this 
three  or  four  times  in  the  life  of  a  project,  in  the  life  of  a  transit 
project. 

We  would  like  to  eliminate  that  so  you  could  build  the  project 
from  what  I  call  as  giddy-up  to  whoa,  with  one  time,  not  having 
to  stop  the  project,  and,  in  effect,  costing  you  money  as  you  demobi- 
lize and  remobilize. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Primarily,  I  am  going  to  disagree  with  Larry.  What 
I  tell  our  folks,  since  we  try  to  look  two  decades  ahead,  it  is  feasible 
that  we  look  a  quarter  ahead.  And  the  first  program  manager  that 
comes  back  to  me  and  says  we  missed  a  grant  cycle  by  90  days, 
I  am  a  little  impatient  with. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  He  might  not  be  working  there  any  longer? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Possibly. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Gambaccini. 

Mr.  Gambaccinl  I  think  the  core  issue,  back  to  my  earlier  com- 
ments about  the  vision  and  the  overall  game  plan.  Our  MPO,  like 
most,  does  projections  of  population  and  demographics  and  the  like. 
And  yet,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  a  break  in  the  linkage  between 
those  kinds  of  things  aind  a  vision  of  what  the  region  should  be,  in 
a  process  that  drives  projects  from  the  bottom  up,  dealing  with  the 
most  near-term  kinds  of  pressure  of  congestion  relief  and  the  like. 

What  is  missing  there,  as  is  missing  in  the  flex  funding,  is  a  con- 
viction of  what  the  world  ought  to  be  and  how  to  get  there.  The 
Europeans  and  the  Japanese  understand  that  extremely  well  and 
act  on  it  extremely  well.  They  set  goals  and  they  make  their  deci- 
sions against  the  kind  of  vision  £uid  the  goals  that  they  have  set. 

We  call  things  "plans"  when,  in  fact,  they  are  nothing  more  than 
the  accumulation  of  backlogged,  nice-to-have  projects,  that  started 
in  the  pipeline  20  years  ago  and  have  a  life  of  their  own,  without 
regard  to  the  changing  scene  or  without  regard  to  such  new  events 
as  ISTEA,  which  suggests  a  very  definite  new  direction. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Reuter  suggested  speeding  up  FTA  grant  proc- 
esses of  approving  TIP  projects,  and  to  initiate  letters  of  no  preju- 
dice, so  that  their  transit  operators  could  begin  work  using  local 
funds,  possibly  avoiding  the  loss  of  up  to  four  months  of  inactivity 
waiting  for  final  approval. 

Your  reaction  to  that,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Gambaccini? 

Mr.  Walsh.  We,  in  our  region,  tentative — FTA  have  an  office 
that  has  really  been  awfully  helpful  in  the  issue  of  LONPs.  I  think 
they  are  a  very  constructive  idea.  So  our  region  uses  them  and  we 
benefit  from  them. 

Mr.  Gambaccinl  Yes,  I  share  the  comments  of  both  of  my  col- 
leagues at  the  table  very  definitely. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Okay. 

There  being  no  further  questions,  we  want  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  testimony  in  coming  here  to  Washington. 

Thank  you. 

We  would  like  to  welcome  our  fourth  panel,  Mr.  John  J.  Coscia, 
Executive  Director,  Delaware  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion, Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Robert  Kochanowski,  Execu- 
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tive  Director,  Southwest  Pennsylvania  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion, Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Andrew  Cotugno,  Transportation 
Director,  Metropolitan  Service  District,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr.  Les 
Sterman,  Executive  Director,  East-West  Gateway  Coordinating 
Council,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  and  Mr.  Larry  D.  Dahms,  Executive 
Director,  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission,  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Could  you  all  please  stand  up  for  just  a  second? 

[Witnesses  sworn.] 

Mr.  BORSKI.  All  right. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  again  your  full  statements  will  be  made 
part  of  the  record.  And  I  ask  you  to  kindly  refrain  yourself,  if  you 
can,  to  the  five  minute  limitation. 

With  that,  Mr.  Coscia. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  J.  COSCIA,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
DELAWARE  VALLEY  REGIONAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA;  ROBERT  KOCHANOWSKI,  EXECUTIVE  DI- 
RECTOR, SOUTHWEST  PENNSYLVANIA  REGIONAL  PLANNING 
COMMISSION,  PITTSBURGH,  PA;  ANDREW  COTUGNO,  TRANS- 
PORTATION DIRECTOR,  METROPOLITAN  SERVICE  DISTRICT, 
PORTLAND,  OR;  LES  STERMAN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
EAST-WEST  GATEWAY,  COORDINATING  COUNCIL,  ST.  LOUIS, 
MO;  AND  LAWRENCE  D.  DAHMS,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  MET- 
ROPOLITAN TRANSPORTATION  COMMISSION,  WASHINGTON, 
DC 

Mr.  KOCHANOWSKI.  Can  we  go  in  a  little  bit  different  order,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr.  Dahms  is  going  to  lead  off  for  us,  give  a  little  bit  of  overview. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Dahms,  by  all  means. 

Mr.  Dahms.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  colleagues  and  I  conspired  a  little  bit  to  have  me  give  a  slight 
overview  and  then  each  present  our  individual  testimony. 

I  am  Larry  Dahms,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Commission,  and  I  am  here  to  join  my  fellow  execu- 
tive directors  in  representing  the  National  Association  of  Regional 
Councils.  Representing  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  Port- 
land and  the  Bay  area,  we  present  a  cross-section  of  metropolitan 
experiences,  as  you  will  find  in  reviewing  each  of  our  answers  to 
the  questions  that  have  been  posed  by  the  committee. 

My  testimony  is  in  two  parts;  first,  providing  a  general  observa- 
tion made  on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Regional  Coun- 
cils, and  the  second  part  to  include  a  quick  review  of  our  experience 
with  ISTEA  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  On  behalf  of  NARC, 
we  welcome  ISTEA  flexibility  and  its  planning  and  management 
requirements,  and  I  note  seven  pace-setting  provisions  of  ISTEA  in 
my  testimony. 

Our  reading  of  the  nine  questions  posed  by  the  committee  leads 
us  to  conclude  that  your  basic  thrust  is  to  determine  how  well  our 
new-found  flexibility  is  being  utilized,  and  to  identify  what  it  is 
that  thwarts  flexible  application  of  ISTEA  programs. 

Our  answers  are  quite  different.  Perhaps  that  should  not  be  sur- 
prising at  this  early  stage  of  ISTEA  implementation. 
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We  cite  several  factors  that  inhibit  flexibility,  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  which  include:  State  constitutional  provisions  and  laws  that 
have  not — that  have  yet  to  be  reconciled  with  ISTEA  program  di- 
rections; the  availability  of  State  matching  funds  for  some  projects 
but  not  others;  the  fact  that  ready- to-go  projects  had  to  be  and 
have  been  in  the  pipeline  for  several  years,  and  once  committed, 
are  hard  to  displace;  the  reluctance  of  some  State  and  local  officials 
to  recognize  that  any  change  in  direction  has  been  signaled  by 
ISTEA;  the  absence  of  Federal — of  final  Federal  rulemaking  to  bol- 
ster the  confidence  of  those  wishing  to  change  direction;  and  fi- 
nally, a  tendency  of  many  or  even  most  participants  in  the  trans- 
portation planning  process  to  resist  change,  no  matter  what  the  di- 
rections may  be. 

And  you  will  find  more  specific  development  of  these  themes  in 
the  collective  testimony  of  our  panel. 

We  believe,  however,  that  these  deterrents  can  be  and  will  be 
overcome.  We  doubt  that  any  of  the  50  States  were  fully  prepared 
to  assume  responsibility  to  build  the  interstate  system  when  it  was 
authorized  over  three  decades  ago.  In  retrospect,  the  States'  chal- 
lenge to  build  capacity  to  deliver  the  interstate  probably  was  not 
as  daunting  as  the  one  facing  the  many  new  partners  with  roles 
to  play  in  building,  operating  and  managing  the  multi-owner  sys- 
tem that  is  relevant  today. 

And,  while  we  must  identify  and  seek  to  rectify  the  impediments, 
we  are  pleased  to  observe  progress  already  as  well.  The  U.S.  DOT 
regulations  may  not  be  out,  but  U.S.  DOT  has  engaged  in  a  whole 
series  of  conferences  and  conscious-raising  activity,  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  implementing  the  spirit  of  ISTEA  directives.  And  while 
ISTEA  revenues  are  backfilling  old  commitments,  new  programs 
are  being  funded.  And  while  some  States  may  be  holding  back,  oth- 
ers are  quite  positive  in  their  partnering  with  local  government 
and  metropolitan  planning  organizations. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  test  of  new  flexibility  and  new  part- 
nerships will  emerge  as  Congress  considers  the  National  Highway 
System  to  be  sent  over  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  De- 
cember. Our  major  disappointment  with  the  proposed  U.S.  DOT 
rulings  were  discussed  in  testimony  delivered  before  the  Surface 
Transportation  Committee  earlier  this  year. 

The  proposed  rulings  ignored  the  metropolitan  transportation 
system  in  the  metropolitan  planning  regulation,  and  the  National 
Highway  System  in  the  State  planning  guidelines.  Defining  the  two 
systems  and  reconciling  them  in  each  metropolitan  area,  offers  ei- 
ther the  opportunity  for  or  a  stumbling  block  to  State  and  local  col- 
laboration. We  are  still  hopeful  the  final  rulemaking  will  rectify 
this  critical  deficiency. 

Now  in  my  testimony,  I  turn  briefly  to  our  Bay  area  experience. 
ISTEA  encourages  many  things,  perhaps  most  importantly,  it  de- 
mands working  partnerships  and  provides  vital  tools  to  serve  this 
requirement.  And  with  that  understanding  clearly  in  mind,  our 
first  step  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  has  been  to  create  an  ex- 
pansive and  energetic  new  partnership,  £ind  that  was  referred  to 
earlier  by  Larry  Reuter  in  his  testimony. 

And  I  refer  you  to  the  text  of  my  testimony  where  the  work  of 
our  partnership  is  described  in  some  detail,  and  the  rest  of  this  tes- 
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timony  will  be  devoted  to  quickly  answering  the  nine  questions 
posed  by  the  committee  as  they  relate  to  the  Bay  area. 

You  first  asked  how  decisions  are  made  in  my  area.  And  quickly, 
the  California  Legislature  reconciled  State  transportation  law  with 
ISTEA  in  1992  to  confirm  our  role,  the  MPO  role,  in  allocating  STP 
and  CMAQ  funds.  In  addition,  the  State  has  agreed  to  honor  our 
priorities  in  allocating  enhancement  program  funds. 

And  I  might  add  that  you  asked  the  question  of  Gloria  Jeff  from 
Michigan  regarding  whether  a  MPO  in  answering  their  question- 
naire, was  willing  to  take  a  leadership  role.  I  think  clearly  relative 
to  those  delegations  that  have  come  to  our  MPO,  we  have  taken  a 
leadership  role  with  the  States'  blessing. 

I  don't  know  what  that  question  was,  but  if  I  had  had  a  chance 
to  answer  it,  it  would  have  been  different  than  the  way  it  was  pre- 
sented to  you.  All  of  our  partner  agencies,  including  the  California 
Department  of  Transportation,  were  involved  in  our  multimodal 
programming  process,  which  included  establishing  eligibility  cri- 
teria, scoring  factors,  and  the  scoring  of  every  candidate  project. 
And  in  my  testimony,  you  will  see  a  table  that  summarized  how 
we  have  allocated  these  first  flexible  funds.  That  was,  roughly, 
$200  million. 

A  third  of  our  STP  funds  went  to  transit,  27  percent  of  our 
CMAQ  funds  went  to  transit.  Sixty  percent  of  the  CMAQ  funds 
went  to  traffic  operations,  which  is  for  the  most  part  signalization 
along  arterials,  which  is  beneficial,  directly  beneficial  to  the  transit 
movement. 

The  second  question  asked  about  transportation  needs  being  met 
in  our  area.  And  I  think  it  is  one  place  the  answer  was  the  same 
across  the  board  here,  as  with  other  panels.  The  answer,  quickly, 
is  no.  The  demand  for  transportation  revenue  far  exceeds  the  reve- 
nue projected  to  be  available. 

As  an  example,  as  the  California  representative  said  here  earlier 
today,  our  seven-year  transportation  improvement  program  for  the 
State  has  a  deficit  of  over  $3  billion.  As  a  result,  all  ISTEA  funds, 
except  those  that  I  have  referred  to  from  this  surface  transpor- 
tation program,  CMAQ  and  enhancements,  are  being  used  to  fi- 
nance prior  State  commitments. 

What  is  our  analysis  of  the  flexible  funding  activity?  Our  experi- 
ence with  flexible  funding  has  been  very  positive.  This  delegation — 
delegation  by  Congress  was  reinforced  by  the  State  legislation  I  re- 
ferred to  above.  As  a  result,  all  new  discretionary  revenue  that 
could  be  immediately  identified  was  made  subject  to  flexible  alloca- 
tion through  our  MTC  process.  Caltrans  and  our  transit  and  local 
government  partners  were  fully  involved  in  the  multimodal  policy 
analysis.  The  projects  selected  as  a  result  have  broad-based  sup- 
port. We  will  build  on  this  process  as  the  State  resolves  its  $3  bil- 
lion deficit,  thereby  making  STP  funds  and  National  Highway  Sys- 
tem funds  available  to  the  State  subject  to  the  same  multimodal 
choice. 

Does  our  State  law  place  restrictions  on  the  use  of  tax  revenues? 
Yes,  the  State  constitution  limits  use  of  gas  tax  revenues  to  high- 
way and  specified  transit  capital  purposes.  This  has  a  somewhat 
limiting  impact.  In  general,  the  inability  to  identify  operating  funds 
for  transit  or  highway  purposes  has  a  limiting  impact  as  well. 
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Have  obligation  ceilings  thwarted  STP  and  GMAQ  transfers?  The 
State's  own  revenue  shortfall  appears  to  be  a  more  limiting  factor 
for  us. 

Does  the  project  selection  process  in  our  State  allow  for  reevalua- 
tion?  It  is  possible.  We  do  place  considerable  weight,  however,  on 
honoring  past  commitments.  Further,  the  length  of  time  needed  to 
develop  a  project  weighs  in  support  of  delivering  projects  already 
in  an  advanced  state  of  development. 

Will  U.S.  DOT  regs  impact  our  planning  and  management  sys- 
tem development?  We  are  developing  our  regional  transportation 
plan  and  a  plan  to  manage  the  metropolitan  transportation  system. 
The  latter  represents  our  approach  to  the  ISTEA  congestion  man- 
agement system  requirement.  The  U.S.  DOT  rule-makings  will  not 
^ect  these  initiatives  unless  they  include  prescriptions  that  con- 
tradict our  approach. 

Do  DOT — do  FTA,  FHWA  procedural  differences  impact  our  deci- 
sions to  transfer?  We  have  been  visited  by  the  U.S.  DOT  team 
charged  with  streamlining  the  FTA,  FHWA  administrative  proce- 
dures to  reflect  the  new  directives  of  ISTEA.  We  believe  the  poten- 
tial for  more  extensive  delegation  to  one  of  the  responsible  agen- 
cies, instead  of  the  multiple-agency  checking  that  takes  place  now, 
should  be  the  basis  of  streamlining  administrative  procedures. 

We  have  retained  a  consultant  to  design  a  project-monitoring 
system  to  assist  our  region  in  assuring  the  flexibly  funded  projects 
move  ahead  expeditiously.  We  need  to  gain  more  experience  with 
U.S.  DOT  and  with  our  own  initiatives  before  giving  a  more  com- 
plete answer  to  this  question. 

What  about  the  MPO  voting  structure?  The  California  legislature 
created  MTC  in  1970,  and  prescribed  our  membership.  The  Bay 
area  is  a  diverse  area  of  nine  counties  and  100  cities,  representing 
over  6  million  people.  The  commission  is  made  up  primarily  of  lo- 
cally elected  officials  representing  the  cities  and  counties  of  the  Bay 
area. 

Our  commission  has  a  reputation  for  arriving  at  a  consensus  in 
defining  the  transportation  program.  Nonetheless,  there  have  been 
some  close  votes.  Representatives  of  our  large  counties,  such  as 
Santa  Clara,  have  expressed  concern  at  times  that  their  population 
is  underrepresented.  We  believe  it  will  be  better,  however,  for 
change  to  come  as  a  result  of  action  by  the  State  legislature,  rather 
than  through  a  prescriptive  directive  fashioned  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  The  uniqueness  of  the  political  structure  and  history  of 
every  region  defies  an  effective  one-size-fits-all  approach. 

And  that  concludes  my  testimony.  And  I  now  defer  to  Andy 
Cotugno. 

I  guess  we  are  going  from  West  to  East.  West  to  North  and  then 
to  East. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Cotugno. 

Mr.  Cotugno.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Andy  Cotugno.  I  am 
Planning  Director  for  the  Metropolitan  Service  District,  Portland, 
Oregon.  You  have  heard  from  two  other  Oregonians  here  today  and 
I  am  here  to  echo  some  of  the  things  they  said. 

We  have  had  a  strong  tradition  of  working  in  a  partnership  role 
to  address  transportation  needs  and  we  advocated  vigorously  on 
passing   ISTEA   to   include   some   of  these   flexibility   provisions. 
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Metro,  as  the  MPO,  has  played  a  strong  role  for  the  past  15  years 
in  that  process  and  it  was  a  conscious  decision  of  the  local  State 
and  transit  agencies  to  reinforce  the  MPO  at  that  time  to  make  it 
work  better.  And  it  has  been  the  commitment  of  those  local  State 
and  local  governments  to  make  the  process  work  at  that  has  helped 
to  make  it  successful. 

During  this  entire  period,  we  have  pursued  a  multimodal  trans- 
portation agenda.  We  have  wrestled  with  the  kind  of  funding  trade- 
offs that  you  are  talking  about.  You  have  heard  already  about  the 
early  experience  that  we  gained  from  the  interstate  transfer  pro- 
gram. You  also  heard  about  the  immediate  transfer  or  allocation  of 
two  years  worth  of  RSTP  funds  to  the  Westside  project. 

We  are,  in  fact,  holding  up  allocating  the  last  two  years  of  our 
STP  funds  because  so  many  of  these  questions  about  what  are  the 
new  directions  and  how  should  those  new  directions  be  imple- 
mented are  still  up  in  the  air. 

We  don't  want  to  precommit  those  last  two  years  of  funds  to  road 
projects  when  the  other  alternative  mode  projects  are  not  yet  up  to 
speed. 

Since  adoption  of  ISTEA,  the  issue  of  flexibility  has  garnered  al- 
most constant  attention  by  us.  The  new  CMAQ  funds  and  transpor- 
tation enhancement  funds  opened  up  the  process  to  projects  never 
previously  considered  and  to  constituent  groups  that  we,  frankly, 
never  talked  to  before. 

We  have  allocated  now  all  of  the  CMAQ  and  transportation  en- 
hancement funds.  Forty-two  percent  has  been  committed  to  bike 
and  pedestrian  projects.  Those  are  also  alternative  modes.  Many  of 
those  are  directly  related  to  transit  because  of  the  access  to  the 
transit  side  of  the  equation.  A  full  third  has  been  allocated  to  light- 
rail  and  bus  projects.  Eleven  percent  has  been  allocated  to  an  im- 
portant project  to  develop  transit-oriented  development  around 
transit,  promote  transit  through  the  lane-use  pattern  around  tran- 
sit. 

Nine  percent  has  been  allocated  to  managed  demand;  and  even 
3  percent  to  improve  a  rail  connection,  a  freight  rail  connection  at 
one  of  our  port  facilities. 

We  have  really  looked  at  multimodal  broadly.  During  the  last 
several  years,  you  also  heard  that  the  State  has  undergone  a  major 
transformation  in  its  policy  direction  adopting  a  much  more 
multimodal  approach.  That  has  been  through  both  the  State  trans- 
portation plan,  and  the  State  connection  of  local  land-use  plans  to 
transportation.  The  emphasis  in  both  cases  has  been  to  promote 
advancement  of  alternative  modes  and  to  reduce  the  reliance  on 
single-occupant  automobiles. 

I  believe  it  is  critical  that  the  States  have  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  transportation  system  in  the  context  of  larger  community  ob- 
jectives if  they  are  going  to  consider  funding  anything  other  than 
major  highway  projects.  It  is  important  that  the  State  recognize  the 
full  transportation  system  needs.  They  are  an  operator  of  part  of 
the  transportation  system,  and  yet  they  are  trying  to  make  deci- 
sions to  allocate  funds  across  other  parts  of  the  system  that  they 
don't  have  direct  responsibility  for. 

The  State  planning  requirements,  to  have  the  States  adopt  a 
broader  view  of  what  their  transportation  mission  is,  I  think  is 
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really  quite  critical.  As  a  result  of  that  State  transportation  plan, 
you  have  heard  about  the  coalition  of  efforts  to  pursue  legislation 
in  our  State  to  increase  the  gas  tax  enough  to  fully  divert  STP 
ftinds,  all  flexible  STP  funds  to  alternative  mode  programs.  Again, 
you  also  heard  it  didn't  pass  the  legislature,  but  we  will  be  back 
at  the  next  session  to  pursue  that  same  issue. 

Underway  at  this  moment  is  our  State's  biennial  update  to  their 
six-year  program.  The  CMAQ  and  transportation  and  STP  funds 
are  going  to  remain  fully  funded  despite  the  $400  million  of  cuts 
in  the  rest  of  the  program.  And  they  agreed  to  allow  us  to  propose 
additional  cuts  which  we  anticipate  doing  in  order  to  initiate  new 
alternative  mode  projects.  Ibelieve  it  is  important  for  MPOs  to  ad- 
vance a  wide  variety  and  a  number  of  alternative  mode  projects. 

It  is  a  little  like  affirmative  action  programs.  Highway  projects 
have  been  developed  for  decades.  The  focus  and  the  resources  have 
been  there  to  do  the  engineering  and  environmental  studies  in 
order  to  advance  highway  projects  for  decades.  Decades  worth  of 
highway  programs  are  in  the  pipeline.  And  alternative  modes  have 
been  almost  ignored  for  almost  that  long  a  period  of  time. 

As  a  result,  it  is  important  to  get  the  alternative  mode  projects 
up  and  running,  quite  a  variety.  In  effect,  we  need  to  overcompen- 
sate  for  the  past  years  of  neglect. 

Although  Oregon's  Constitution  prohibits  the  use  of  State  high- 
way trust  funds  for  alternative  modes,  it  has  not  dampened  the 
competition  for  alternative  mode  projects.  The  competition  has 
been  very  high.  Funds  have  been  diverted  and  other  sources  have 
been  made  available  to  match  those  funds. 

If  we  succeed  in  doing  the  full  transfer  of  STP  funds,  it  will  be 
an  impediment,  however,  and  therefore  our  raising  other  sources  of 
funds  or  broadening  our  constitution  will  be  needed  to  go  along 
with  that. 

You  have  asked  the  question:  How  can  Federal  law  or  regula- 
tions remove  some  of  the  impediments  to  ISTEA  flexibility  and  pro- 
visions? I  have  several  recommendations.  One  I  think  you  have 
heard  already;  leave  them  intact.  We  have  committed  ISTEA  funds 
that  are  for  alternative  mode  projects  that  are  simply  not  ready  to 
go  yet. 

They  will  be  coming  on  line  in  the  next  several  years.  Perhaps 
a  guarantee  that  a  share  of  the  obligation  ceiling  that  is  made 
available  to  each  State  should  be  made  available  for  alternative 
modes,  would  be  appropriate.  Under  current  law,  the  STP  funds 
that  are  available  to  urban  areas  are  guaranteed,  at  least  over  the 
life  of  ISTEA,  they  will  get  their  share  of  the  obligation  ceiling. 

Not  necessarily  in  any  individual  year,  but  over  the  life  of 
ISTEA,  they  will  get  their  share  of  obligation  ceiling.  That  could  be 
extended  to  CMAQ  funds,  so  that  they  are  guaranteed  not  to  be 
zero  every  year,  but  to  be  their  prorated  share  of  the  obligation 
ceiling  over  the  time  period. 

Another  approach  would  be  that  when  the  Federal  Government 
redistributes  obligation  authority  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  for 
those  States  that  haven't  spent  obligation  authority,  they  get  redis- 
tributed to  States  that  have  spent  their  obligation  authority.  You 
could  give  your  priority  to  redistribute  those  funds  for  alternative 
mode  projects,  using  CMAQ  and  STP  and  transportation  enhance- 
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ment  funds,  rather  than  highway  projects.  Those  would  be  two  ap- 
proaches to  Eiffect  obligation  ceiling. 

Second,  recommendation  is  to  again  retain  the  current 
suballocation  of  STP  funds  to  the  urban  areas.  It  is  the  urban  com- 
ponent of  the  STP  funds  where  the  greatest  degree  of  flexibility  can 
in  fact  be  exercised,  '^he  full  decision-msiking  authority  rests  with 
the  MPO,  and  ail  possible  modes  are  available  to  compete  for  those 
funds.  Don't  remove  that  suballocation  component  of  the  law. 

Third,  ciaiify  that  in  fact  all  alternative  mode  projects  are  in  fact 
eligible  for  ISTEA  funds  if  they  produce  air  quality  or  congestion 
benefits. 

I  mentioned  a  railroad  project  that  we  are  pursuing,  I  mentioned 
transit-oriented  development  projects  that  we  are  pursuing,  both  of 
which  we  are  having  difficulty  getting  qualified.  They  provide  the 
same  kind  of  congestion  and  air  quality  benefits  and  should  clearly 
be  eligible,  just  like  other  alternative  modes. 

Fourth,  allow  highway  projects  that  have  in  fact  been  committed 
in  the  past  and  get  delayed,  to  not  face  the  threat  of  repajdng  past 
Federal  expenditures.  Because  highway  projects  take  so  long,  be- 
cause there  are  years  of  Federal  expenditures  for  project  develop- 
ment, environmental  impact  studies,  right-of-way  acquisition,  if 
there  is  a  decision  to  defer  this  in  order  to  move  something  else  in, 
there  is  always  the  possibility  that  money  would  have  to  be  repaid 
to  the  Federal  Grovernment  for  that  so-called  "canceled"  highway 
project. 

Recognize  that  those  aren't  canceled  highway  projects.  They  are 
going  to  take  longer  to  get  to,  that  is  all,  and  don't  require  that 
those  Federal  funds  be  repaid. 

Fiflh  and  finally,  emphasize  implementation  of  the  State  plans 
transportation  planning  requirements,  just  as  rigorously  as  the 
metropolitan  transportation  planning  requirements.  Your  focus 
today  I  think  is  principally  on  the  metropolitan  areas. 

The  State  transportation  planning  requirements  are  what  needs 
to  be  implemented  in  order  for  the  States  to  have  the  broader  per- 
spective of  what  their  full  mission  is,  the  full  transportation  sys- 
tem, not  just  the  State  Highway  System.  So  the  State  planning  re- 
quirements have  to  be  just  as  rigorously  implemented  as  the  rest. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  address 
the  committee.  We  are  pleased  that  you  are  just  as  interested  in 
making  sure  ISTEA  flexibility  provisions  are  met,  as  we  are. 

I  have  included  the  full  answers  to  all  the  questions  as  part  of 
my  written  testimony. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Very  good,  thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Sterman. 

Mr.  Sterman.  I  guess  continuing  our  West  to  East  theme,  I  will 
be  next. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Les  Sterman,  I  am  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  East- West  Gateway  Coordinating  Council,  which  is 
the  metropolitan  planning  organization  for  the  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
Illinois  metropolitan  area. 

In  my  testimony  today,  I  would  like  first  to  describe  for  you  some 
of  our  successful  efforts  over  the  last  two  years  to  implement  what 
we  believe  are  the  fundamentally  sound  principals  expressed  in  the 
ISTEA.  I  want  you  to  know  that  despite  some  persistent  problems 
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which  we  will  talk  about  today,  we  truly  believe  that  we  are  on  the 
right  track. 

Second,  I  will  elaborate  on  some  of  those  stubborn  problems 
which  are  shared  by  many  MPOs,  but  where  our  experiences  in  the 
St.  Louis  area  over  the  last  two  years  are  especially  illustrative. 
The  centerpiece  of  our  planning  efforts  since  the  passage  of  the 
ISTEA  has  been  the  preparation  of  a  new  transportation  plan  for 
our  region,  a  plan  which  we  are  calling  "Transportation  Redefined." 
The  process  that  is  bringing  forth  this  plan  is  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent from  any  that  we  have  attempted  before. 

We  have  opened  up  the  process  to  involve  nearly  1,500  citizens, 
hundreds  in  meaningful  roles  on  committees,  advisory  panels,  and 
as  ombudsmen  for  a  wide  variety  of  community  interests.  Broad 
community  goals  are  being  related  to  transportation  decisions  in  a 
way  they  couldn't  be  prior  to  the  changes  in  Federal  policy  signaled 
by  the  ISTEA. 

This  new  venture  has  in  turn  spawned  other  efforts  like  a  new 
community  mobility  program  to  explore  how  transportation  can  le- 
verage positive  economic  change  in  some  of  our  disadvantaged  com- 
munities. We  have  worked  with  our  State  partners  to  reform  and 
open  up  the  arcane  inner-workings  of  the  project  development  procT 
ess  so  that  all  modes  receive  fair  consideration  and  that  citizens 
are  involved  at  the  very  earliest  stages  of  the  planning  process.  A 
previously  uncertain  partnership  with  our  States  has  been 
strengthened,  leading  to  cooperation  on  matters  beyond  planning 
and  extending  to  better  management  of  the  existing  transportation 
system. 

Yet  despite  this  early  progress,  there  have  been  many  experi- 
ences that  indicate  that  the  best  intentions  may  not  quickly,  if 
ever,  lead  to  real  changes  in  the  way  that  major  transportation  in- 
vestment decisions  are  made  in  our  region. 

To  illustrate,  I  would  point  out  that  in  our  region  only  $5.7  mil- 
lion or  about  3.1  percent  of  our  availabile  STP  and  CMAQ  dollars 
have  been  used  for  non-highway  modes.  The  lion's  share  being  park 
and  ride  lots. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  some  key  issues  that  seem  to  affect  most 
MPOs  and,  in  our  opinion,  inhibit  the  successful  implementation  of 
many  of  the  key  provisions  of  the  ISTEA. 

In  many  of  our  metropolitan  regions,  we  have  yet  to  experience 
the  freedom  of  decision-making  granted  by  the  new  ISTEA.  The 
question  of  "who  decides"  remains  central  to  the  success  of  the  law, 
yet  it  continues  to  frustrate  many  MPOs,  including  ours. 

In  January,  1992,  merely  two  months  after  the  ISTEA  became 
law,  the  Missouri  Highway  and  Transportation  Department  as  part 
of  a  State  gas  tax  initiative  that  you  heard  about  earlier,  in  earlier 
testimony,  issued  to  the  legislature  a  new  15-year  highway  pro- 
gram which  became  a  commitment  once  the  tax  was  passed. 

This  plan  was  produced  without  any  of  the  cooperative  processes 
spelled  out  in  the  ISTEA,  and  although  appropriate  disclaimers  to 
that  effect  were  issued  by  the  Department,  it  became  a  practical 
and  political  commitment  by  the  MHTD  of  every  single  dollar  au- 
thorized by  the  ISTEA  and  far  beyond. 

This  program,  together  with  past  commitments,  has  the  effect  of 
taking  decision-maMng  out  of  the  hands  of  local  officials.  Many 
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local  and  State  policymakers  continue  to  deny  that  the  ISTEA  in- 
deed brought  about  any  change  at  all.  Combining  their  attitudes 
with  special  interests  that  have  a  stake  in  the  status  quo  has  cre- 
ated a  chilling  effect  on  any  decisions  utilizing  the  flexible  funding 
provisions  of  the  law. 

One  prominent  State  transportation  official  in  our  State  is  often 
quoted  as  saying,  and  I  quote,  "for  every  $1  million  invested  in 
highways,  a  life  is  saved  and  for  every  $1  million  diverted  to  other 
uses,  a  life  is  lost,"  unquote. 

As  long  as  flexibility  is  perceived  by  transportation  professionals 
as  life-threatening,  few  local-elected  officials  will  choose  to  take 
such  a  risk.  While  the  law  clearly  intended  to  give  local-elected  offi- 
cials primary  authority  over  some  large  and  important  funding  pro- 
grams, its  intent  is  substantially  diluted  by  the  fine  print  in  the 
design  of  those  programs. 

While  MPOs,  for  example,  are  assigned  project  selection  author- 
ity in  the  STP  program,  the  large  majority  of  those  funds  are 
"State  flexible,"  that  is  they  can  be  spent  an5rwhere  in  the  State. 
In  our  area,  most  STP  projects  are  therefore  selected  by  the  States 
and  simply  ratified  by  the  MPO  for  fear  that  the  funds  will  go  else- 
where. 

Only  on  projects  using  the  metropolitan  STP  suballocated  funds 
has  any  real  local  decision-making  taken  place.  The  broad  creative 
role  for  local  officials  promised  by  the  ISTEA,  therefore,  has  yet  to 
be  fully  realized  in  many  metropolitan  regions.  The  hope  is  that  as 
MPOs  begin  to  fully  accomplish  the  law's  planning  mandates,  a 
more  locally  based  project  programming  process  will  result. 

Most  MPOs  felt  that  the  ISTEA  represented  a  strong  Federal 
commitment  to  addressing  the  intermodal  transportation  problems 
most  prominent  in  the  Nation's  large  and  economically  important 
metropolitan  areas.  In  practice,  for  many  of  the  same  reasons  cited 
above,  some  urban  areas  like  ours  have  been  victimized  by  the 
funding  flexibility  giffbrded  to  States,  combined  with  the  growing 
complexity  of  making  transportation  investments  in  an  urban  envi- 
ronment. 

In  the  fiscal  year  just  completed,  for  example,  22  percent  of  Mis- 
souri's Federal  highway  funds  were  spent  in  the  St.  Louis  region. 
By  contrast,  St.  Louis  has  37  percent  of  Missouri's  population,  and 
generates  44  percent  of  the  State's  personal  income.  The  growing 
focus  on  the  National  Highway  System  could  further  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  metropolitan  transportation  system  described  in  the 
law,  a  system  we  regard  as  strategically  important  but  having  little 
of  the  luster  attached  to  the  NHS. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  the  impact  on  flexibility  caused  by 
the  constraints  on  funding  which  result  in  obligation  ceilings  and 
other  limits  on  the  resources  available  for  transportation.  These 
limits  on  funding  which  were  not  anticipated  when  the  ISTEA  was 
conceived,  have  resulted  in  a  variety  of  unanticipated  con- 
sequences. 

In  a  State  policy  climate  which  is  essentially  hostile  to  flexibility 
at  the  outset,  the  added  pressure  of  funding  shortfalls  has  all  but 
eliminated  even  the  smallest  yet  most  widely  anticipated  dem- 
onstrations of  flexibility,  as  was  noted  in  earlier  testimony. 
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In  Missouri,  the  State  Highway  Commission  has  declared  that  no 
funds  will  be  programmed  for  transportation  enhancements  until 
ISTEA  is  fully  funded,  an  unlikely  event  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
This  simply  illustrates  the  flexible  funding  decisions,  which  for 
some  of  us  will  be  first  demonstrated  at  the  margins  of  the  pro- 
gram, disappear  completely  when  those  margins  evaporate  in  the 
obligation  ceiling. 

We  can  only  ask  that  Congress  clarify  the  law  so  that  the  broad 
and  balanced  program  which  the  ISTEA  calls  for  is  not  lost  when 
the  law  is  not  fully  funded.  Better  yet,  the  obvious  solution  is  to 
fully  fund  the  ISTEA. 

I  have  provided  detailed  responses  to  your  questions  raised  in 
your  correspondence  to  me  in  my  written  testimony. 

And  again  thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  talk  to 
you  on  this  important  subject. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sterman. 

Mr.  Kochanowski. 

Mr.  Kochanowski.  I  am  Bob  Kochanowski,  I  am  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Southwest  Pennsylvania  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion in  Pittsburgh.  I  am  going  to  depart  from  my  prepared  text 
where  I  answer  most  of  your  questions,  just  give  you  a  bit  of  an 
overview  of  why  ISTEA  and  the  issues  it  is  creating  are  so  impor- 
tant in  Southwestern  Pennsylvania. 

Let  me  first  describe  for  you  our  region.  It  is  very  much  a  region 
of  contrast.  The  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  region  covers  six  coun- 
ties, some  4,500  square  miles,  415  separate  communities  or  civil  di- 
visions. And  it  is  an  area  that  is  marked  by  contrasting  decline  and 
new  development. 

We  have  a  strong  center  area  in  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  an  area 
that  is  strongly  supported  by  transit.  Over  half  the  travel  to  and 
from  Pittsburgh's  golden  triangle  is  by  transit.  At  the  same  time 
along  three  river  valleys  up  and  down  the  Allegheny,  the  Ohio, 
Monogahela,  are  a  chain  of  industrial  towns  that  were  once  the 
strength  of  the  steel  industry  in  this  Nation,  These  valley  towns 
have  been  decimated  by  economic  trends  in  the  last  couple  of  dec- 
ades. They  have  lost  over  100,000  jobs.  Within  that  environment, 
where  we  have  the  strong  center  area,  and  radial  development  that 
has  been  decimated  by  economic  decline,  we  also  have  a  great  deal 
of  bridge  and  existing  road  needs. 

S.W.  Pennsylvania  has  freeze/thaw  cycles  over  5,000  bridges  in 
the  region,  and  tremendous  needs  associated  with  the  existing  in- 
frastructure. When  you  superimpose  ISTEA  on  that  kind  of  a  re- 
gion of  contrasts,  it  presents  a  lot  of  internal  decisions  that  have 
to  be  made  that  attempt  to  create  a  future  plan  or  vision  as  to 
where  the  region  is  heading.  And  at  the  same  time,  it  creates  con- 
flicts within  the  metropolitan  planning  organization  and  the  deci- 
sions it  is  compelled  to  make. 

Let  me  point  out  that  our  board  is  made  up  of  five  officials  from 
each  county.  We  have  restructured  it  in  response  to  ISTEA  to  give 
it  a  little  better  balance  between  center  area  and  outlying  areas, 
between  transit  and  highway,  and  between  new  development  and 
no-growth. 

We  have  added  transit  operators,  the  port  authority  of  Allegany 
County  and  the  outlying  transit  operators.  We  have  added  the  gov- 
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emor's  office  and  added  an  additional  representative  from  the  cen- 
ter city.  But  it  is  still  out  of  balance  in  terms  of  population. 

Now,  given  that  kind  of  representation  and  contrast,  recognize 
that  nobody  is  really  elected  on  a  regional  basis.  They  all  represent 
their  constituent  counties  and  they  are  all  in  this  thing  with  some- 
what different  goals  and  objectives. 

In  those  outlying  valley  communities  and  the  outlying  counties, 
the  political  mantra  for  the  last  decade  has  been  jobs,  jobs,  jobs. 
The  loss  of  jobs  in  those  areas  created  a  political  environment  in 
which  many  new  radial  highways  and  some  circumferential  free- 
ways are  viewed  as  the  means  to  those  jobs.  A  number  of  impor- 
tant high-cost  projects  have  been  advanced  to  attempt  to  turn  the 
region  around.  And  they  have  strong  political  support  from  the  gov- 
ernor and  elected  officials  in  many  of  our  outl5dng  counties.  And 
those  projects  are  costly  with  billions  of  dollars  associated  with 
them. 

At  the  same  time,  our  strong  center  area  views  their  vitality  in 
terms  of  transit  improvements,  in  terms  of  upgraded  roadways  in 
the  center  area.  To  them,  ISTEA  is  more  of  a  blessing  than  the 
curse  it  may  seem  for  some  of  the  outlying  counties. 

Given  that  contrast,  ISTEA  presents  to  us  the  requirements  for 
fiscal  restraint,  for  management  systems,  for  congestion  manage- 
ment, for  the  air  quality  reductions  and  the  like.  And  when  you 
measure  many  of  our  proposed  highway  projects  with  their  strong 
constituencies  against  ISTEA,  the  Act's  requirements  are  not  par- 
ticularly friendly  to  them. 

The  first  judgment  that  we  made  is  that  80  percent  of  our  money 
under  ISTEA,  based  on  financial  projections  made  by  PennDOT, 
must  be  used  to  maintain  and  upgrade  our  existing  systems  be- 
cause of  that  intense  need.  So  when  you  sweep  away  80  percent  of 
that  money  that  might  be  available  to  us  over  the  planning  period, 
it  leaves  only  $1.7  billion  for  major  new  capacity  projects  in  our 
plan. 

View  that  in  terms  of  $3  or  $4  billion  in  previously  identified  new 
major  freeways  that  have  strong  political  support.  And  at  the  same 
time,  we  have  strong  transit  needs  in  the  center  area.  That  di- 
lemma and  the  tradeoff  that  it  creates  within  the  metropolitan 
planning  organization  creates  an  awful  lot  of  pressure  that  could 
fragment  our  decision-making  process. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  say  we  have  done  an  awful  lot  thus  far. 
We  organized  early  to  get  this  process  underway.  We  created  a 
high-level  public-private  steering  committee  and  a  series  of  sub- 
committees to  guide  the  development  of  a  long-range  plan,  to  give 
some  direction  to  our  vision  and  to  try  to  make  some  of  those  trade- 
offs. And  by  and  large,  that  group  stuck  through  us — with  us  for 
a  year  and  a  half  to  try  to  make  some  of  these  judgments.  And  we 
did  produce  a  document  we  call  a  working  plan,  by  the  October  1st 
deadline  that  was  mandated  by  ISTEA  requirements. 

Our  working  plan  still  has  got  a  long  way  to  go.  It  made  some 
tentative  judgments  on  how  we  are  going  to  make  those  tradeoffs. 
Many  of  the  issues  about  these  major  freeways,  how  they  are  to  be 
funded,  and  how  we  are  going  to  apply  the  ISTEA  requirements 
like  the  management  systems,  in  fiscal  restraint,  air  quality  con- 
formity, have  not  been  addressed  yet.  These  considerations  could 
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well  fragment  the  organization  as  we  need  to  make  these  tough  de- 
cisions. 

Let  me  quickly  summarize  by  sajdng  we  need  Federal  help  to 
keep  this  process  together.  I  think  we  have  done  an  awful  lot  thus 
far  as  the  MPO,  to  deal  with  some  of  these  issues  and  problems. 
It  does  take  time.  It  does  take  an  effort  and  commitment  from  a 
lot  of  people  to  keep  it  together.  But  we  need  Federal  resolve  here 
as  well. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  have  the  most  difficulty  with  in  ISTEA 
thus  far,  is  being  the  lone  spokesman  about  ISTEA  and  trying  to 
convince  our  elected  officials  that  the  Act  and  its  requiements  are 
real.  They  look  at  me  with  disbelief  when  I  talk  about  fiscal  re- 
straint, management  systems,  and  air  quality  conformity. 

They  don't  quite  believe  it  coming  from  me,  and  at  some  point, 
they  are  going  to  have  to  see  more  Federal  resolve  in  the  way  of 
the  final  guidelines  and  judgments  that  are  going  to  force  them  to 
make  the  decisions,  that  I  cannot  lead  them  to  make  at  this  point. 
I  oftentimes  feel  like  a  marriage  counselor  that  tries  to  keep  a  bad 
marriage  together  by  forcing  conflict  and  bringing  issues  to  the 
front  that  have  been  latent  for  a  long  time.  But  to  force  our  board 
to  deal  with  them  and  resolve  them  is  something  that  takes  effort 
and  sustained  staying  power  and  Federal  resolve  as  well. 

So  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Okay,  thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Coscia. 

Mr.  Coscia.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  John  J.  Coscia,  Executive  Director  of  the  Delaware  Valley 
Regional  Planning  Commission. 

While  I  may  be  last  on  the  panel,  I  would  like  to  remind  my  fel- 
low executive  directors  that  we  are  first  in  terms  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Phillies  being  in  the  World  Series. 

Ours  is  a  rather  complex  region.  An  interstate  region,  covering 
five  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  four  in  New  Jersey,  5.2  million  peo- 
ple, 2.7  miUion  jobs.  So  we  are  talking  about  the  fifth  largest  met- 
ropolitan region  in  the  United  States. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  in  my  brief  time  is  cover  three  or  four 
major  points.  My  understanding,  of  course,  is  that  my  entire  testi- 
mony is  placed  in  the  record. 

The  first  is  how  we  make  decisions  on  flexibility  in  our  interstate 
region.  The  DVRPC  region  has  developed  a  six-step  process  for 
ranking  and  selecting  projects  for  Federal  funding. 

The  first  three  steps  identify,  score  and  rank  the  viable  candidate 
projects.  Step  four,  estimates  the  resources  availability  to  the  re- 
gion, and  step  five,  matches  the  priority  projects  to  available  funds. 

The  last  step,  and  we  think  this  is  the  proper  way  to  do  it,  the 
last  step,  step  six,  explores  opportunities  for  flexing  funds.  And  we 
define  "flexing"  to  mean  using  FHWA  highway  funds  for  transit-re- 
lated projects,  whether  or  not  these  funds  are  actually  transferred 
between  the  two  agencies.  This  is  very  important. 

A  lot  of  our  projects  that  we  use  FHWA  dollars  on,  are  transit 
projects,  because  we  can  move  a  lot  quicker  with  FHWA  procedures 
than  FTA  procedures. 

You  should  know  that  we  have  an  excellent  working  relationship 
at  the  MPO  level  with  our  counties,  our  cities,  our  major  transit 
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operating  agencies,  and  the  two  States.  We  are  blessed  in  our  re- 
gion in  that  the  two  State  DOTs  are  headed  by  nationally  recog- 
nized experts,  Commissioner  Thomas  Downs,  in  New  Jersey,  and 
Howard  Yerusalim  in  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  our  major  transit 
operators  being  nationally  recognized  experts,  Mr.  Gambaccini  this 
morning,  and  Shirley  Delibro  of  New  Jersey  transit. 

Regarding  flexing — I  am  not  going  to  read  the  rest  of  this  testi- 
mony on  that  one  point — ^but  suffice  it  to  say  in  Pennsylvania, 
DVRPC  for  our  region  has  the  ability  to  program  STP  funds,  pro- 
gram CMAQ  funds,  and  flex  the  dollars.  The  State  is  not  heavy- 
handed.  They  look  to  us  in  many  initiatives  to  provide  the  leader- 
ship. 

Are  our  bridge,  highway  and  transit  needs  being  met  in  our  re- 
gion? The  answer  to  that  question  is  partially.  There  is  not  suffi- 
cient funding  available  to  meet  all  our  needs  for  both  highway  and 
transit.  Our  needs  far  exceed  available  dollars.  Though  it  is  nearly 
three  years  since  ISTEA  has  been  in  operation,  it  is  still  too  early 
to  tell  whether  the  region  as  a  whole  will  receive  more  funds  for 
transportation  improvements  than  in  the  past. 

Matching  funds  also  may  be  a  controlling  factor,  and  I  want  to 
stress  that  point.  While  an  80/20  match  seems  to  provide  a  level 
playing  field,  it  truly  does  not.  The  States  have  the  ability  to  come 
up  with  the  match.  For  us  at  the  MPO  level,  to  ask  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  to  come  up  with  a  20  percent  match  on  a  $30-  or  $40- 
or  $50  million  project  is  an  impossibility. 

So  that  is  something  that  needs  to  be  looked  at  very  carefully. 
Those  match  dollars,  while  only  20  percent,  are  a  key  component 
in  making  programming  decisions. 

What  is  your  analysis  of  the  flexibility  funding  activity  that  has 
taken  place  at  DVRPC? 

I  am  very  proud  to  report  to  the  committee  this  morning  that  the 
fiscal  year  1994-1999  Transportation  Improvement  Program  (TIP) 
proposes  that  $170  million  in  highway  funds  be  flexed  for  transit 
related  projects.  Approximately  $53  million  is  proposed  to  come 
from  CMAQ,  $50  million  from  STP,  $28  million  from  Federal  Aid 
Interstate  program,  and  $38  million  from  congressiongd  earmarks. 
Projects  in  the  Pennsylvania  portion  of  the  region  represent  ap- 
proximately $147  million  and  projects  in  New  Jersey,  $23  million. 

To  date — and  you  heard  this  this  morning  from  the  Secretary 
and  from  Mr.  Gambaccini — four  transit-related  projects  in  Penn- 
sylvania have  actually  had  funding  flexed  between  FHWA  and 
FTA,  totaling  approximately  $12.5  million. 

In  addition  to  the  $147  million  currently  proposed  to  be  flexed  in 
Pennsylvania,  our  region  has  established  two  special  CMAQ  funded 
programs  totaling  $98  million.  In  my  written  testimony,  I  have  $53 
million.  An  additional  $45  million  has  been  made  available.  We 
now  have  $98  million  of  CMAQ  money  to  advance  transportation 
control  measures  and  other  projects  that  will  enable  the  five-county 
region  to  meet  the  national  air  quality  standards.  Many  of  these 
projects  may  be  transit-related  projects  that  will  require  flexing. 

The  region  is  presently  evaluating  candidate  projects  for  this  pro- 
gram. And  we  expect  to  do  that,  complete  that  work  in  the  next 
month  or  month  and  a  half. 
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What  effect  will  the  proposed  deadlines  and  requirements  have 
on  our  MPO? 

I  want  to  share  with  the  committee  our  views  on  this.  This  is 
very  important.  The  various  new  rules  and  regulations  have  re- 
quired additional  planning  work  and  increased  level  of  involvement 
by  the  DVRPC  staff.  The  increased  funding  for  DVRPC  planning 
has  also  required  a  greater  local  match  contribution  from  our  coun- 
ties and  cities,  and  that  has  been  a  problem  area. 

The  new  rules  requiring  greater  DVRPC  participation  in  trans- 
portation planning,  have  also  necessitated  a  greater  staff  resource 
commitment  from  our  counties,  cities  and  operating  agencies,  in 
the  DVRPC  program.  Development  of  the  NHS,  the  long-range 
plan,  the  TIP,  the  mandated  management  systems,  and  other  valu- 
able programs,  have  stretched  resources  at  all  levels. 

DVRPC  passes  through  about  $2  million  a  year  to  our  counties, 
cities  and  trsmsit  operating  agencies,  to  assist  us  and  be  a  full  part- 
ner in  the  regional  planning  program.  I  want  to  stress  that,  $2  mil- 
lion a  year. 

One  other  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  the  voting  structure.  You 
have  heard  about  that  earlier  this  morning.  I  would  say  to  you  and 
in  my  opinion,  our  present  board  structure  and  voting  procedures 
seems  to  serve  the  region  well.  Even  though  there  is  a  State  veto, 
that  has  not  been  exercised  by  either  State  in  15  years. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BORSKI,  There  is  a  call  to  the  House  and  we  will  stand  in 
a  very  brief  recess.  We  will  be  right  back. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Sorry  for  the  delay,  but  let  us  reconvene. 

Mr.  Cotugno,  you  stated  that  the  MPOs  in  large  urban  areas  only 
exercise  a  multimodal  approach  to  the  extent  that  they  control  and 
program  their  STP  funds.  From  several  statements  today  it  ap- 
pears that  some  State  DOTs  are  trying  to  control  and  program 
these  funds. 

Can  you  comment  on  what,  if  anything,  has  changed  under 
ISTEA  for  you  and  the  other  members  of  the  panel? 

Mr.  Cotugno.  I  believe  ISTEA  is  clear — that  the  regional  set 
aside  sub-allocation  of  STP  funds  is  clearly  the  responsibility  of  the 
MPO.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  dispute  about  who  allocates  those 
funds.  And  that  is  the  part  that  I  indicated  I  felt  was  most 
multimodal. 

CMAQ  funds,  air  quality  congestion  mitigation  funds,  I  believe 
are  also  the  responsibility  of  the  MPO  to  program,  but  they  are  not 
as  multimodal.  They  certainly  go  to  alternative  modes,  but  they  are 
not  there  to  make  a  true  what-is-the-right-thing-to-do  kind  of  deci- 
sion. They  are  alternative-mode  emphasis  funds.  The  rest  of  the 
funds  are  principally — are  the  responsibility  of  the  States  to  pro- 
gram. And  there  are  different  experiences  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

Our  State  listens  carefully  to  what  we  say  our  priorities  are,  and 
generally  very  much  follows  suit.  But  it  is  really  at  their  goodwill 
that  they  follow  suit.  They  don't  have  to  program  the  funds  to  what 
we  say  are  our  priorities. 

Mr.  Sterman.  In  our  area,  in  many  respects  not  a  lot  has 
changed.   As  Andy  indicates,   CMAQ   and   sub-allocation   of  STP 
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funds  are  the  areas  where  we  exercise  the  most  control.  But  that 
is  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  overall  program,  less  than  20 
percent  in  our  case.  And  what  it  has  amounted  to  is  really  a  some- 
what larger  Federal  aid  urban  system  program. 

So  in  most  respects,  the  other  programs,  NHS  and  the  STP  State 
flexible,  still  amount  to — ^those  are  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
State  who  essentially  supplies  us  with  a  list  that  we  either — it  is 
either  thumbs  up  or  thumbs  down.  So  in  many  respects  it  hasn't 
changed  a  lot  for  some  of  us. 

Mr.  CosciA.  We  have  an  excellent  working  relationship  with  our 
States,  And  we  view  this  holistically  rather  than  piecemeal  fashion. 

While  you  heard  Secretary  Yerusalim  this  morning  indicate  that 
DVRPC  solely  has  the  ability  to  program  CMAQ  funds  and  our 
STP  urban  funds,  in  fact  we  do  that  as  a  partner  with  our  cities, 
our  counties,  our  transit  operators,  and  with  the  State  DOT.  Be- 
cause, you  see,  we  are  more  interested  in  getting  high-priority 
projects  constructed  than  what  pot  of  money  it  comes  from.  So  we 
are  really  interested  in  getting  not  only  CMAQ  funds  and  STP 
funds,  but  also  part  of  the  NHS  funds,  et  cetera,  that  is  our  fair 
share  of  Pennsylvania's  pot. 

When  we  set  about  developing  our  TIP,  the  first  thing  we  did  is 
met  with  the  Secretary  and  his  staff  to  determine  what  our  reason- 
able expectation  would  be  for  our  six-year  program.  And  we  nego- 
tiated that  and  reached  a  bottom  line,  which  we  thought  was  very 
fair  to  both  Pennsylvania  and  to  our  five-county  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  region.  That  figure  was  $2  billion  out  of  a  $4  billion 
program. 

We  didn't  really  care  which  pot  it  came  out  of.  We  had  $2  billion 
to  spend  over  six  years  for  our  five  counties.  So  that  is  how  we  ap- 
proached the  issue. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Dahms,  did  you  hear  the  question  and  do  you 
care  to  comment? 

Mr.  Dahms.  Yes.  In  contrast  to  testimony  you  heard  today  that 
one  State  would  not  allocate  any  enhancements  money,  for  exam- 
ple, unless  there  was  full  authorization  of  ISTEA,  our  case  is  just 
the  opposite.  Our  State  took  the  STP  monies  that  are  allocated  to 
the  metropolitan  areas,  and  the  CMAQ  monies  and  the  enhance- 
ments monies,  off  the  top.  So  we  got  the  first  crack  at  that  money 
as  flexible  money.  And  so  a  year  ago,  we  were  able  to  make  our 
decisions  about  the  first  $200  million  in  STP  and  CMAQ  monies, 
and  this  year  we  will  do  the  second  200  million  to  take  it  through 
the  full  six-year  period. 

How  are  we  doing  it  differently?  Previously  we  had  essentially  a 
highway  pool  of  money  and  a  transit  pool  of  money  and  we  had  the 
transit  operators  in  the  transit  coordinating  council  and  we  had  the 
highway  people  in  the  highway  coordinating  council.  What  we  did 
last  year  when  we  put  our  partnership  together  was  put  them  to- 
gether into  a  multimodal  task  force  and  essentially  ranked  and 
scored  all  projects  as  if  they  could  be  compared  and  we  did  compare 
them  and  numbered  them  one  to  N  in  priority  as  a  multimodal 
process. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Let  me  ask  a  follow-up  to  the  question  that  I  asked 
Ms.  Jeff  this  morning,  and  I  think,  Mr.  Dahms,  you  answered  it  al- 
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ready,  but  how  many  of  you  feel  that  you  are  taking  the  lead  role 
in  selecting  transportation  projects  in  your  area? 

Mr.  Dahms.  I  think  clearly  as  it  relates  to  those  funds,  we  have 
the  lead  role.  But  I  would  second  Gloria  Jeffs  point,  that  you  have 
to  view  it  as  a  partnership.  It  is  because  of  our  partnership  ar- 
rangement with  the  State  that  wasn't  something  we  needed  to 
argue  about. 

Mr.  COTUGNO.  We  very  clearly  take  a  lead  role  in  our  metropoli- 
tan area.  However,  we  recognize  that  some  categories  of  funds  we 
unilaterally  approve,  some  categories  of  funds  the  State  unilater- 
ally approves.  We  only  take  a  lead  role  on  that  second  category  of 
funds  because  the  State  wants  us  to.  They  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  having  a  metropolitan  conclusion  on  that,  not  a  unilateral 
State  conclusion  on  that.  And  therefore  expect  us  to  take  a  lead 
role.  The  law  gives  the  role  to  them.  However,  we  actually  take  the 
lead  role. 

Mr.  Sterman.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  have  a  lead  role  on 
that  smaller  portion  of  funds,  that  somewhat  less  than  20  percent, 
and  we  have  tried  pretty  hard  over  the  last  couple  of  years  to  try 
to  arrive  at  a  more  satisfactory  partnership  relative  to  that  80- 
some-odd  percent  of  monies  that.  Federal  monies  that  come 
through  the  State.  And  have  made  some  tiny  inroads  in  that  area, 
but  not  clearly  as  much  as  we  would  like. 

Mr.  COSCIA.  And  the  DVRPC  area,  clearly  DVRPC  has  the  lead 
for  CMAQ  and  the  STP  urban.  The  State  has  the  lead  for  the  other 
elements  of  the  program.  However,  we  work  together  as  partners, 
and  I  want  to  stress  that.  There  is  an  excellent  working  relation- 
ship between  DVRPC,  its  States,  counties  and  cities  and  transit  op- 
erators, to  develop  that  program. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  a  full  partner  in  the  trans- 
portation plan? 

Mr.  CosciA.  I  truly  do,  yes. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  And  do  you  all  feel  the  same? 

Mr.  CoTUGNO.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sterman.  I  would  like  to  say  we  are  a  full  partner,  but  I  am 
afraid  I  can't. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Are  you  a  junior  partner? 

Mr.  Sterman.  A  junior  partner  I  guess  would  be  a  fair  way  of 
putting  it. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Kochanowski  who  raised  the 
very  important  issue  when  he  said  that  his  MPO  board  has  doubts 
about  the  federal  resolve  to  carry  out  the  major  thrust  of  ISTEA. 
Do  you  have  the  same  questions  or  doubts  on  your  boards,  Mr. 
Dahms? 

Mr.  Dahms.  I  think  it  is  probably  a  matter  of  interpretation.  But 
if  I  could  pick  up  on  what  one  of  the  concerns  I  think  that  Bob 
Kochanowski  has,  the  ISTEA  law  indicates  that  not  only  should 
our  transportation  improvement  program  be  financially  constrained 
so  people  can  know  what  to  count  on,  but  even  our  20-year  plan 
now  should  be — should  be  designed  to  fund  only  that  that  can  be 
funded  within  reasonably  available  resources. 

And  the  question  then  is,  how  seriously  you  take  that.  In  devis- 
ing our  regional  transportation  plan,  we  are  taking  it  quite  seri- 
ously. We  believe  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  do  so,  because  we  will 
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be  able  to  decide  what  tradeoffs  to  make  within  the  expected  reve- 
nues. Then,  if  there  is  something  more  needed,  we  must  put  an  ad- 
vocacy plan  together  and  raise  local  funds  or  State  funds  or  do 
something  more.  We  think  there  is  an  advantage  in  viewing  it  that 
way. 

I  think  in  Bob's  case,  the  concern  is  that  these  long  promised 
roadways  weren't  really  fundable  and  he  is  always  the  poor  guy 
that  is  bringing  the  message  to  the  king.  And  that  is  not  a  very 
comfortable  situation  to  be  in. 

Now,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  all  of  us  have  been  doing  our  regional 
transportation  plans  without  any  guidance  from  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment,  or  for  that  matter  from  the  State  government,  in  deciding 
what  sources  are  reasonably  available.  So  we  have  had  to  make  our 
own  interpretations. 

I  am  comfortable  with  that  as  long  as  the  rug  doesn't  get  pulled 
out  from  under  me.  I  think  Bob  is  afraid  somebody  is  going  to  pull 
the  rug  out  from  under  him. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Anybody  else  care  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  COTUGNO.  I  think  we  try  to  push  the  envelope.  I  think  we 
go  farther  than  what  the  Federal  Government  requires  us  to,  and 
that  is  consistent  on  our  policy  board  as  well,  not  just  at  the  stafT 
level,  and  it  is  consistent  across  a  pretty  broad  cross-section  of  ju- 
risdictions. So  we  are  going  to  be  looking  probably  for  more  flexibil- 
ity, not  less. 

Mr.  Sterman.  I  am  cautiously  optimistic  that  we  can  make 
ISTEA  and  the  Clean  Air  Act  requirements  work  together. 

Where  we  are  breaking  down  right  now  are  in  two  places.  Num- 
ber one,  the  information  required  to  satisfy  those  two  laws  and  the 
models  that  we  are  having  to  run,  which,  you  know,  simply  don't 
provide  us  very  good  information,  and  in  the  political  process.  Gret- 
ting  the  political  process  to  absorb  this  kind  of  technical  input  is 
very,  very  difficult.  So  there  is  potential  for  the  process  breaking 
down  there,  but  as  a  technical  matter,  we  think  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  CosciA.  Generally  speaking,  our  board  recognizes  the  respon- 
sibility it  has  under  ISTEA  and  the  Clean  Air  Act.  They  do  under- 
stand the  deadlines  and  all  the  requirements.  The  one  area  that 
they  are  skeptical  of  is  our  Pennsylvania  counties,  not  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  but  our  suburban  counties,  aire  very  skeptical  that 
EPA  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments  will  truly  come  down 
on  them,  particularly  the  employer  trip-reduction  program.  That 
has  been  a  lightning  rod  in  our  region  and  has  the  business  com- 
munity up  in  arms. 

But  other  than  that  environmental  clean  air  area,  I  would  say 
there  is  agreement  among  the  board  members  that  this  is  impor- 
tant public  policy  work  for  them. 

Mr.  COTUGNO.  Mr.  Chair,  you  received  a  good  illustration  from 
Bob  Kochanowski  about  his  district.  His  is  4,500  square  miles.  By 
comparison,  mine  is  about  600  square  miles,  with  a  little  over  a 
million  population.  The  point  being  simply  that  my  district  is  very 
urban,  and  that  the  boundary  is  very  contained  to  where  the  true 
central  urban  population  resides.  His  is  far-flung  distant  towns, 
where  in  my  mind  the  highway  interests  are  really  very  much  more 
strong  because  the  transit  is  not  a  significant  factor  in  those  areas. 
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And  that  affects  the  dynamics  of  a  policy  board,  because  they  are 
the  decision  makers. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Coscia,  I  want  to  follow  up  on  the  question 
about  the  employer  trip-reduction  program. 

Mr.  Coscia.  Yes. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  You  make  reference  to  in  your  testimony,  it  is  a  con- 
cern in  our  area,  you  said  in  your  testimony  that  employee  reduc- 
tions would  induce  many  employers  to  leave  the  region  for  other 
areas  without  similar  clean  air  restrictions.  Would  you  tell  the  sub- 
committee what  is  involved  in  the  trip  reduction  proposal  and  what 
industries  would  be  most  affected? 

Mr.  Coscia.  The  employer  trip-reduction  program  is  mandated 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act  for  those  areas  that  are  severe  nonattain- 
ment  or  above.  There  are,  I  believe,  nine  in  the  United  States.  Our 
region  is  one  of  them. 

The  employer  trip-reduction  program  places  the  responsibility  on 
the  employers  of  100  employees  or  more,  to  develop  a  plan  to  in- 
crease the  average  vehicle  occupancy  by  25  percent.  That  means 
that  the  employer  is  going  to  have  to  make  some  tough  decisions 
on  either  reducing  parking  or  providing  shuttle  buses  or  staggered 
work  hour  programs  or  computerized  van  pooling  and  car-pooling 
services  or  what  have  you.  That  will  cost  him  or  her  approximately 
$200  to  $1,000  per  year  per  employee.  Two  hundred  to  $1,000  per 
year  per  employee. 

In  Southeastern  Pennsylvania,  those  five  counties,  our  five  coun- 
ties are  the  only  counties  in  Pennsylvania  required  to  do  this.  So 
those  bigger  firms — and  we  have  these  located  on  maps  and  trans- 
portation systems — Firms  of  500  or  1,000,  2,000  employees,  it 
might  serve  them  better,  you  see,  to  have  their  backup  offices  right 
over  the  Berks  County  border  or  right  over  the  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty border  in  Allentown  or  Bucks  County,  as  opposed  to  coming  in 
and  taking  on  an  additional  $200,  $300,  $400,  $500  per  year 
charge. 

That  is  the  concern  being  expressed  in  the  region,  that  those 
companies  around  the  perimeter  of  the  region  who  could  easily 
jump  over  the  five-county  boundary,  might  view  this  as  another 
heavy-handed  onerous  responsibility. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Let  me  ask  you  all  a  final  question.  What  changes 
could  be  made  by  FTA  in  order  to  make  their  funding  processes 
more  consistent  with  their  counterpart  agency.  Federal  Highway? 

Anybody  have  anything  they  want  to  add  that  was  in  the  testi- 
mony? 

Yes. 

Mr.  Coscia.  I  would  just  say  this  about  FTA.  The  FTA  process 
worked  wonderfully  when  it  was  a  direct  contract  between  FTA 
and  DVRPC.  We  had  three  days  turnaround.  Now  we  have  any- 
where from  a  four-month  to  seven-month  delay  in  payment  of  bills 
because  the  FTA  money  must  go  through  Pennsylvania,  and  then 
to  us  to  get  reimbursed.  So  from  DVRPC's  point  of  view,  it  has  be- 
come a  really  difficult  problem  to  have  that  money  all  funneled 
through  the  State  agency. 

In  terms  of  pajrment  to  our  operators,  the  big  dollars,  Pennsylva- 
nia still  has  to  change  some  of  its  procedures  to  streamline  that 
process.  That  will  take  a  little  time.  I  am  sure  they  will  get  there. 
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New  Jersey  handles  it  in  somewhat  the  same  way  and  New  Jer- 
sey's process  is  even  more  onerous  to  the  operators  in  the  metro- 
politan planning  organizations. 

Mr.  Sterman.  I  would  echo  what  John  has  to  say.  It  is 
compounded  in  our  case.  One  of  our  States,  Missouri,  has  virtually 
no  staff  for  transit,  they  really  don't  have  a  transit  program,  so 
here  you  have  highway  folks  dealing  with  the  day-to-day  financing 
and  programming  of  transit  projects,  which  really  is  not  a  very 
good  fit,  and  it  has  made  for  some  very  difficult  issues  in  our  area. 

Mr.  COTUGNO.  I  think  the  biggest  difference  between  Federal 
highway  and  Federal  transit  is  their  staff  size.  There  is  a  lot  more 
Federal  highway  staff  that  can  be  directly  involved  with  the  local 
and  State  efforts,  be  up  to  speed  on  projects  and  can  move  things 
through  more  quickly,  and  the  FTA  doesn't  have  that  luxury. 

Mr.  Dahms.  I  have  sort  of  a  three-part  answer.  One  is  that  those 
of  us  in  metropolitan  America  States  and  MPOs  and  everyone  else, 
transit  operators,  are  having  to  view  the  world  differently  and 
work  together  differently;  and  I  think  that  FTA  and  FHWA  really 
have  to  look  at  ISTEA  in  the  same  way.  It  has  to  be  a  whole  new 
strategy  in  a  sense.  And  part  of  that  needs  to  lead  to  a  delegation, 
just  as  the  others  have  expressed.  Instead  of  being  more  efficient, 
at  the  moment  it  is  less  efficient  because  before  we  worked  directly 
with  FTA,  now  we  have  to  go  directly  through  the  State.  As  soon 
as  you  put  another  organization  in  there,  someone  else  has  to  sign 
off,  that  means  lots  of  things  happen  and  things  get  delayed.  So 
there  needs  to  be  some  delegation. 

We  did  have  a  visitation  from  a  DOT  team,  what  I  referred  to 
in  my  testimony,  that  apparently  is  going  to  deal  with  that.  We 
also  had  a  high-level  DOT  team  come  out  relative  to  California's 
process  with  our  economy,  and  the  four  initiatives  they  spoke  of 
were  all  process — streamlining  processes  or  related  to  streamlining 
processes,  and  hopefully  that  would  lead  to  more  delegation.  I 
think  that  is  where  it  has  to  get  to. 

Could  I  give  you  one  more  thought  before  we  leave? 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Dahms.  There  were  a  number  of  questions  raised  for  pre- 
vious panelists,  not  ours,  but  the  previous  panels,  that  led  me  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  fear  yet  that  if  you  use  flexibility  that  maybe 
the  money  will  be  used  frivolously,  that  we  have  all  of  these  main- 
tenance needs  and  we  have  bridges  that  are  falling  down  and  so 
forth;  and  the  needs  are  so  much  in  excess  of  the  revenues  that  we 
can't  afford  to  be  frivolous. 

I  think  it  is  true  that  the  needs  do  exceed  the  revenues.  We  have 
a  payment  management  system  program  in  our  region  that  dem- 
onstrates that  our  17,000  miles  of  local  streets  and  roads  tend  to 
be  undermaintained.  We  have  analyzed  the  Secretary's  biennial  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  a  couple  of  occasions,  and  we  are  now — 
our  analysis  says  that  the  off-system  roads  and  those  that  are  not 
interstate,  but  less  than  interstate,  are  the  ones  that  are  really  de- 
serving the  money  more,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  because  that  is 
where  the  deterioration  is  occurring.  So  I  certainly  am  an  advocate 
for  the  idea  of  maintaining  what  you  have  first.  But  you  do  have 
to  balance  that  with  the  developing  world  as  well. 
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But  I  think  even  more  important  is  that  in  this  world  of  limited 
resources,  some  of  the  resources,  even  if  you  fully  fund  ISTEA — we 
hope  that  you  will,  but  even  if  you  do — the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments are  going  to  have  to  pick  up.  In  our  State,  that  means  we 
have  local  elections.  Larry  Reuter  spoke  to  the  half-cent  sales  tax 
in  his  county.  Five  of  my  nine  counties  have  had  those  local  elec- 
tions, and  in  order  to  pass  a  local  election,  it  takes  broad-based 
support.  So  from  my  point  of  view,  a  program  like  the  enhance- 
ments program  that  brings  in  a  whole  new  cast  of  characters  who 
maybe  previously  were  on  the  outside  being  upset  by  what  we  were 
doing  in  the  name  of  mobility  are  now  seeing  that  some  of  these 
mobility  funds  and  the  enhancements  program  or  some  of  the  flexi- 
bility programs  can  provide  things  that  are  real  to  them. 

Our  first  $200  million  in  allocations  went  for  roughly  200 
projects  that  were  relevant.  Signalization,  paving  of  badly  needed 
major  streets  in  an  old  town  like  Oakland,  those  were  badly  needed 
projects  and  made  the  program  relevant  to  a  broad  reach  in  our 
community.  If  we  make  the  promise  relevsmt  to  a  broad  reach,  then 
I  think  we  gamer  a  lot  more  support  for  the  State  and  local  meas- 
ures as  well  as  the  Federal  measures. 

So  I  don't  think  that  we  are  spending  the  money  badly;  I  think 
we  are  spending  it  well,  and  in  the  process,  I  think  we  are  building 
the  support  that  we  need  so  that  we  will  maintain  our  systems. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Okay,  gentlemen.  Thank  you  very  much.  Your  testi- 
mony and  your  patience  today. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  next  panel  will  come  up,  and  we  will  take  a 
brief  one-minute  recess. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  BORSKI.  We  want  to  welcome  our  final  panel  for  today.  Hank 
Dittmar,  Director,  Surface  Transportation  Policy  Project;  Mr. 
Dittmar  is  accompanied  by  Mr.  Doug  Howell,  Energy  Program  As- 
sociate, Environmental  and  Energy  Study  Institute;  and  Mr.  Hal 
Hiemstra,  Vice  President  for  National  Policy,  Rails  to  Trails  Con- 
servancy. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Will  you  please  stand  and  raise  your  right  hand, 
please. 

[Witnesses  sworn.] 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Dittmar. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HANK  DITTMAR,  DIRECTOR,  SURFACE  TRANS- 
PORTATION POLICY  PROJECT,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DOUG 
HOWELL,  ENERGY  PROGRAM  ASSOCIATE,  ENERGY  AND  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL STUDY  INSTITUTE,  AND  HAL  HIEMSTRA, 
VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  NATIONAL  POLICY,  RAILS-TO-TRAILS 
CONSERVANCY 

Mr.  Dittmar.  Chairman  Borski,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  ISTEA  implementation.  I  am 
Hank  Dittmar,  Director  of  the  Surface  Transportation  Policy 
Project.  STPP  is  a  coalition  of  over  100  public  interest  groups  rep- 
resenting alternative  transportation  modes,  the  environmental  and 
energy  conservation  communities,  and  the  design  and  planning 
community.  STPP  is  dedicated  to  transportation  policy  reform  to 
ensure  that  transportation  decisions  help  conserve  energy,  help 
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protect  environmental  and  aesthetic  quality,  strengthen  the  econ- 
omy, promote  social  equity  and  make  communities  more  livable. 

Each  of  the  members  of  our  panel  today  will  discuss  different  as- 
pects of  the  implementation  of  ISTEA,  both  from  the  perspective  of 
the  STPP  coalition  and  from  their  own  organizations.  I  will  attempt 
to  provide  a  general  overview. 

Mr.  Chairman,  STPP  is  uniquely  qualified  to  report  on  progress 
in  implementing  this  landmark  legislation;  since  the  passage  of  the 
act,  we  have  worked  constantly  on  public  education  and  outreach, 
have  developed  implementation  partnerships  with  States  and  met- 
ropolitan planning  organizations,  Eind  have  aided  in  the  formula- 
tion of  local  advocacy  groups  and  citizen  coalitions.  We  hosted, 
along  with  a  host  of  other  agencies,  11  conferences  last  year  across 
America  to  let  people  know  about  the  ISTEA  opportunity.  Almost 
4,000  people  attended,  over  half  of  whom  had  never  attended  a 
transportation  conference.  So  we  truly  did  get  beyond  the  transpor- 
tation community  to  reach  out  to  the  public. 

Our  newsletter  goes  out  to  almost  10,000  people  engaged  in  some 
form  or  another  in  the  ISTEA  process.  So  as  the  group  that  has 
watched  the  implementation  of  ISTEA  and  has  gotten  involved 
from  the  advocacy  and  the  citizen  standpoint,  we  would  like  to  offer 
some  general  observations. 

The  first  one  is  that  in  the  course  of  Federal  legislation,  two 
years  is  not  such  a  long  time.  It  took  36  years  to  build  the  inter- 
state highway  system.  ISTEA  represented  a  major  shift  in  national 
transportation  policy,  the  end  of  this  interstate  era,  and  we  hope 
the  beginning  of  a  new  policy  focus  on  communities,  quality  of  life, 
and  efficient  maintenance  of  the  interstate  system.  This  is  a  pro- 
found change  and  we  shouldn't  expect  it  to  occur  overnight.  Indeed, 
I  understand  that  the  committee  that  you  chair  was  formed  to  deal 
with  the  many  start-up  problems  of  the  interstate  system,  and  I 
think  it  is  historically  appropriate  that  you  are  turning  the  atten- 
tion to  this  new  sea  change  in  transportation  policy. 

It  is  a  big  change  for  the  State  departments  of  transportation 
and  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  to  begin  to  implement 
this  new  act.  These  institutions  have  had  a  single-purpose  engi- 
neering focus,  to  build  an  interstate  system;  and  the  new  paradigm, 
a  partnership,  planning  and  public  and  elected  official  involvement 
is  going  to  take  them  some  time  to  gear  up.  We  move  from  £in  oper- 
ation to  an  operations  and  efficiency  focus,  and  from  a  focus  where 
we  want  responsible  elected  officials  to  make  responsible  decisions; 
and  that  is  a  change  for  engineering,  professionally  dominated  or- 
ganizations. As  a  result,  I  think  here,  at  two  years  into  the  process, 
we  are  in  a  very  significant  transitional  stage;  and  I  guess  I  would 
say  that  the  whining  noise  that  we  hear  around  the  country  is  the 
sound  of  that  change  starting  to  take  place. 

ISTEA  shifted  a  focus  of  decision-making  from  the  State  DOT  di- 
rectors and  the  engineers  to  the  governors  at  the  State  level,  and 
from  the  local  city/county  engineers  working  with  State  district  en- 
gineers to  the  metropolitan  planning  organizations.  This  means 
that  instead  of  technicians  making  decisions  behind  closed  doors, 
we  are  now  beginning  to  see  decisions  being  made  out  in  the  open 
with  public  participation  by  elected  officials,  and  that  has  occa- 
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sioned  some  consternation.  And  I  think  that  consternation  is  fairly 
universal. 

The  cities  have — ^the  mayors  have  expressed  their  concern,  the 
counties  have  expressed  concerns,  the  States  have  said,  and  in 
some  instances  that  the  MPOs  are  not  competent,  the  MPOs  have 
said  the  States  have  not  provided  them  with  sufficient  information 
and  the  transit  agencies  have  felt  that  they  have  initially  not  got- 
ten what  they  hoped  for. 

The  universality  of  this  dissatisfaction  is  a  sign  of  the  process  of 
change.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  fact  that  Congress  created  a  new  political 
dynamic,  and  the  first  response  to  a  changed  political  dynamic  is 
to  complain  to  the  Members  of  Congress  about  the  change. 

The  second  response  is  everybody  is  going  to  go  back  home,  fig- 
ure out  what  kind  of  alliances  they  can  build  to  get  what  they 
want,  whether  they  have  been  sending  the  right  people  to  the  right 
meetings,  or — and  essentially  how  to  put  the  political  process  to- 
gether to  make  these  MPO  and  State  decisions  work  for  them.  So 
I  would  encourage  and  strongly  urge  Congress  to  let  that  process 
happen,  help  that  process  happen  by  enforcing  the  regulations  and 
making  the  changes  stick. 

The  third  general  observation  is  that  numbers  aren't  everything. 
ISTEA's  most  profound  shift  was  not  that  certain  amounts  of  dol- 
lars would  necessarily  be  spent  on  specific  kinds  of  projects,  but 
that  the  planning  process  would  change,  that  decisions,  instead  of 
being  made  to  complete  an  interstate  system  that  was  defined  na- 
tionSly,  would  now  be  made  in  response  to  local  decisions  and  in 
response  to  quality-of-life  factors.  So  the  measure  of  ISTEA's  suc- 
cess will  be  the  plans,  which  are  just  now  being  developed  at  the 
metro  level  and  have  not  really  even  started  at  the  State  level. 

However,  we  are  two  years  into  ISTEA;  and  we  have  used  three 
years'  worth  of  the  money,  and  the  planning  regulations  aren't  out 
yet.  So  it  does  make  sense  to  look  a  little  bit  at  the  question — at 
the  numbers,  and  I  think  we  can  see  from  doing  so  that  flexibility 
is  on  the  rise.  In  the  first  year,  there  were  a  few  projects  in  a  few 
States.  The  second  year  the  number  of  States,  I  believe,  where 
funds  were  transferred  has  increased  to  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
States;  and  in  the  third  year,  we  expect  to  see  more  dramatic 
changes  still. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  a  summary  that  we  did  sub- 
mit, though,  to  Secretary  Pena  detailing  our  concerns  with  the  pro- 
posed planning  regulations.  Beyond  the  fact  that  the  planning  reg- 
ulations have  taken  so  long  to  come  out,  we  are  concerned  with  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  appear  to  us  to  set  clear  minimum  require- 
ments that  provide  clear  expectations  for  the  States  and  the  metro- 
politan planning  organizations  as  to  what  they  are  supposed  to  do, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  fiscal  constraint,  public  participation 
and  congestion  management. 

We  have  urged  the  administration  to  set  forth  clear  minimum  re- 
quirements, and  then  enforce  them  through  the  planning  certifi- 
cation process. 

Our  observations  on  flexibility  are  that  States  are  spending,  to 
date,  on  the  national  highway  system  and  interstate  maintenance 
program  funds  most  quickly,  while  spending  enhancement,  STPP 
and  CMAQ  flexible  funds  least  quickly.  This  is  not,  I  think,  a  re- 
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flection  on  the  ability  of  the  MPOs  to  plan  the  projects,  but  rather 
due  to  a  variety  of  factors. 

First  of  all,  the  traditional  highway  projects  are  on  a  pipeline. 
There  have  been  cadres  of  engineers  designing  these  projects  for 
years,  and  they  continue  to  assiduously  and  actively  design  the 
projects.  They  are  on  the  TIP,  they  are  already  in  the  environ- 
mental process,  and  they  are  well  along  in  the  preliminary  engi- 
neering phase.  As  a  consequence,  when  the  States  go  to  use  up 
their  obligation  authority,  they  take  those  projects  which  are  clos- 
est at  hand,  the  ones  that  they  have  been  engaged  in  designing.  So 
obligation  authority  we  have  seen  being  spent  primarily  on  NHS 
and  interstate  maintenance  programs. 

This  pipeline  is,  as  Bob  Kochanowski  outlined,  a  major  problem 
from  the  standpoint  of  political  expectations  as  well.  We  are  oppos- 
ing a  new  planning  process  on  an  already  in-place  process  where 
promises  have  been  made  to  constituents  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

The  new  entrants  into  the  funding  process  thus  reached  the 
starting  block  with  a  sizable  handicap.  Bureaucracies  are  slow  to 
adjust. 

I  just  joined  STPP  from  working  out  in  the  field  at  an  MPO,  and 
I  guess  I  would  relate  an  example  of  this.  I  wrote  a  letter,  about 
a  year  after  ISTEA  passed,  to  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
expressing  some  concerns  about  the  process  for  obligating  CMAQ 
funds.  And  Federal  Highway  Administration  was — did  not  write  di- 
rectly back  to  me  at  the  MPO;  instead,  they  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
State  saying,  "Could  you  tell  Mr.  Dittmar  this  is  our  response?" 

So  we  have  not  even  made  the  shift  from  within  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  to  understanding  that  there  are  new  con- 
stituents, that  the  MPOs  and  the  transit  operators  are  also  con- 
stituents of  the  Federal  Highway  Administration. 

I  guess  I  am  going  to  skip  through  some  part  of  my  testimony 
on  the  flexible  programs,  because  that  is  provided  to  you,  and  talk 
a  little  bit  about  STPP's  efforts  to  help  in  the  implementation  of 
ISTEA. 

Soon  after  ISTEA  passed,  we  recognized  that  it  was  going  to  be 
a  many-year  process  of  achieving  this  change,  and  that  we  wanted 
to  be  a  part  of  helping  the  process  take  place.  And  so  we  ap- 
proached eight  States  that  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  personal 
knowledge — to  some  extent  a  geographic  distribution — and  sort  of 
a  potential  interest  on  the  part  of  the  State  departments  of  trans- 
portation, and  offered  to  execute  memorandums  of  understanding 
with  those  States  to  help  in  the  process  of  implementing  ISTEA. 

These  partnerships  have  been  executed  in  Georgia,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  Texas  and  Washington,  and  we  are  work- 
ing in  Virginia  and  Maryland;  although  we  don't  have  partnership 
agreements  executed  there.  We  are  working  with  a  number  of  other 
States.  But  those  six  are  the  ones  where  we  have  executed  memo- 
randums of  understanding. 

We  offered  to  help  them  by  forming  citizen  coalitions,  by  forming 
coalitions  of  MPOs,  States  and  business  groups  with  citizens  to 
help  implement  the  process  by  aiding  in  the  development  of  the 
new  State  plans,  aiding  in  development  of  public  participation 
plans,  and  by  helping  with  the  CMAQ  and  enhancement  programs. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  your  State,  of  Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  first 
States  to  initiate  and  enter  into  a  memorandum  of  understanding 
with  STPP  on  the  partnership  program.  And  I  think  that  is  reflec- 
tive of  Secretary  Yerusalim's  general  interest  in  being  receptive  to 
and  responsive  to  the  environmental  community,  and  to  the  com- 
munities represented  under  STPP  however,  I  think  it  is  also  indic- 
ative of  what  we  found  in  working  in  partnership  with  the  States. 

Our  initial  dealings  with  PENNDOT  to  develop  the  CMAQ  pro- 
gram, for  instance,  to  undertake  the  long-range  plan  have  really 
not  gotten  off  the  ground  in  the  way  that  either  the  State  or  STPP 
would  have  hoped.  The  partnership  effort  has  been  deferred  be- 
cause of  the  stsiffing  resources  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
fact,  although  the  projects  that  were  developed  for  CMAQ  funding 
used  that  process,  the  Secretary  withdrew  those  projects  because 
he  felt  that  they  did  not  meet  up  to  desired  standards. 

As  a  consequence,  the  program  has  gone  out  to  a  consultant,  and 
our  involvement  has  been  put  on  hold. 

Similarly,  the  long-range  planning  process  and  public  participa- 
tion process  are  being  handled  by  consultants  and  not  through 
working  with  STPP.  I  think  this  shows  that  in  addition  to  the 
MPOs  having  to  build  institutional  capability,  the  States  are  hav- 
ing to  build  a  lot  of  institutional  capability  as  well.  Only  two  or 
three  States  had  State  long-range  transportation  plans  prior  to 
ISTEA,  and  only  a  couple  of  States  did  multimodal  planning  prior 
to  ISTEA,  and  so,  often,  the  effort  to  get  these  processes  started 
has  had  to  rely  on  consultants. 

So  generally — and  I  guess  I  would  like  to  conclude  by  talking 
generally  about  the  changed  focus  of  ISTEA. 

We  believe  that  the  promise  of  ISTEA  is  that  it  begins  to  move 
the  transportation  planning  process  to  a  focus  on  healthy  and  liv- 
able communities,  and  an  integrated  program  that  brings  environ- 
mental and  energy  and  economic  concerns  to  the  table  together, 
rather  than  individually.  In  so  doing,  we  can  use  transportation  as 
a  lever  to  reinvent  our  rural  communities  and  our  urban  and  met- 
ropolitan communities.  Thus,  the  question  stated  by  Secretary 
Yerusalim  as  to  whether  transit  is  good  for  air  quality  is  almost  be- 
side the  point. 

We  program  ISTEA  funds  for  transit  purposes  in  order  to  create 
better  communities,  in  order  to  provide  access  to  jobs,  and  because 
it  helps  in  the  energy  and  air  quality  area.  And  I  believe  that  is 
the  significant  institutional  change  that  has  to  take  place.  We  have 
to  quit  looking  at  a  transit  facility  solely  as  a  tool  for  development 
or  as  a  tool  for  air  qusdity.  It  is  a  tool  to  help  local  elected  officials 
and  State  elected  officials  achieve  their  community  goals  in  an  in- 
tegrated sense. 

And  we  appreciate  the  support  of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee in  helping  that  change  take  place. 

Thank  you. 

Mr,  BORSKI.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr,  Howell,  do  you  have  a  statement? 

Mr.  Howell.  Good  afternoon,  Chairman  Borski,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  here  today. 

My  name  is  Doug  Howell.  I  am  an  Associate  with  the  Environ- 
mental and  Energy  Study  Institute  here  in  Washington,  EESI  is  an 
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independent,  nonprofit  organization  dedicated  to  promoting  envi- 
ronmentally sustainable  societies.  Our  institute  sits  on  the  steering 
committee  of  the  Surface  Transportation  PoUcy  Project. 

Briefly,  I  just  want  to  say  that  the  big  thing  I  noticed  between 
today  and  last  Thursday  is  that  last  Thursday,  there  was  a  lot 
more  mention  of  the  Phillies.  So  just  to  even  things  out,  I  want  to 
say  good  luck  to  the  Phillies. 

I  also  would  like  to  make  an  opening  comment,  generally  it  is 
good  to  see  you  have  included  an  environmental  perspective  in  the 
hearing.  One  thing  that  is  certainly  recognized  in  ISTEA  is  that 
the  environment  is  very  much  connected  with  transportation  deci- 
sions; and  while  certainly  I  cannot  represent  all  of  the  environ- 
mental community,  I  am  glad  we  can  bring  our  perspective  here 
today. 

Because  my  orientation  is  that  perspective,  I  think  it  is  a  natural 
focus  for  me  to  be  looking  at  the  urban  areas.  They  are  the  ones 
with  the  biggest  environmental  problems  when  it  relates  to  trans- 
portation— in  particular,  clean  air.  So  my  comments  today  will  be 
largely  focused  on  those  urban  areas. 

I  pared  down  my  oral  presentation  and  hope  that  my  full  testi- 
mony can  be  submitted. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Sure. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  will  try  to  go  with  just  three  points  as  briefly  as 
I  can. 

The  first  point  is  about  the  lack  of  flexibility  hurting  the  metro- 
politan areas.  As  we  heard  last  week  from  the  Generad  Accounting 
Office,  States  and  localities  invested  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
$11.2  billion  in  highway  funds  that  could  be  used  flexibly  in  mass 
transit  or  nontraditional  projects.  Transit  and  other  nontraditional 
highway  projects  are  more  common  to  large  urban  areas. 

To  the  extent  that  major  highway  programs  continue  to  invest  so 
little  money  into  nonhighway  projects,  metropolitan  areas  will  in- 
evitably lose  out  on  major  portions  of  ISTEA  monies.  So  the  ques- 
tion is  what  percent  of  highway  monies  should  be  and  are  being  re- 
ceived in  the  urban  areas.  Well,  we  don't  know.  We  would  like  to 
know. 

For  example,  the  Philadelphia  MPO,  that  area  within  Pennsylva- 
nia accounts  for  29  percent  of  the  Vehicle  Miles  Traveled  (VMT)  in 
the  State;  that  is  approximately  70.5  million  daily  VMT.  Similarly, 
the  Philadelphia  MPO  area  within  Pennsylvsmia  has  3.7  million 
people,  which  is  approximately  32  percent  of  the  State's  population. 
Data  has  not  been  made  available  from  USDOT  detailing  where 
ISTEA  program  money  is  spent  within  a  given  State.  In  other 
words,  we  have  been  unable  to  track  down  whether  Pennsylvania 
has  spent  29  to  32  percent  of  its  Federal  highway  funds  in  metro- 
politan Philadelphia,  parallelling  the  MPOs  percent  of  VMT  and 
population  in  the  State. 

We  strongly  suspect  that  far  less  is,  in  fact,  getting  to  Philadel- 
phia. We  note  that  while  VMT  and  population  are  not  always  the 
best  way  to  determine  where  highway  monies  should  be  spent,  they 
are  good  indicators. 

I  want  to  take  a  quick  side  note.  I  do  not  want  this  to  be  per- 
ceived as  our  institute  promoting  VMT  as  a  way  to  allocate  dollars. 
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In  fact,  we  would  prefer  a  performance-based  system  rather  than 
it  being  based  strictly  on  VMT. 

We  believe  this  trend  of  disproportional  amounts  of  highway 
monies  being  spent  outside  of  urban  areas  may  be  true  for  other 
States  as  well.  It  may  be  useful  for  USDOT  to  have  States  track 
exactly  where  ISTEA  program  funds  are  spent.  This  would  help  us 
identify  whether  Federal  highway  monies  are  being  spent  dis- 
proportionately outside  of  major  urban  areas. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  that  we  are  not  simply  asking  that  more 
highway  monies  are  directed  to  urban  areas  to  take  money  away 
from  the  rural  areas.  We  do  not  want  to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  We 
just  want  to  make  sure  that  there  is  a  fair  share  and  a  level  play- 
ing field. 

Lack  of  flexible  highway  monies  in  metropolitan  areas  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  transportation  management  areas  do 
not  have  the  lead  authority  over  NHS,  Interstate  and  Bridge  funds 
for  project  selection.  Even  when  the  NHS  and  Interstate  miles  do 
cross  into  the  TMA  boundaries,  major  metropolitan  areas  still  do 
not  have  the  primary  decision-making  authority  over  how  to  use 
those  funds  that  may  come  into  the  jurisdiction. 

When  Congress  receives  the  NHS  map  this  December,  we  strong- 
ly recommend  that  the  full  committee  reexamine  TMA's  project  se- 
lection authority  over  NHS  and  other  highway  programs.  We  fur- 
ther recommend  that  the  committee  consider  creating  an  NHS 
suballocation  to  major  metropolitan  areas.  In  light  of  the  little 
flexibility  shown  to  date,  it  becomes  all  the  more  important  to  en- 
sure that  TMAs  have  a  stronger  voice  in  the  use  of  NHS  and  other 
highway  funds. 

We  understand  that  most  States  have  their  "pipeline"  of  highway 
projects.  Urban  areas  have  their  pipelines  as  well.  For  example,  in 
May  1991,  the  DVRPC,  the  regional  Philly  MPO,  commissioned  an 
independent  study  of  SEPTA,  the  local  transit  authority.  The  study 
ran  four  scenarios:  a  complete  rehabilitation  of  SEPTA,  a  50  per- 
cent shutdown,  a  gradual  shutdown,  and  an  immediate  shutdown. 

What  the  study  found  is  that  the  greater  the  level  of  investment 
towEird  full  rehabilitation  of  SEPTA,  the  greater  is  the  economic  re- 
turn for  the  area.  With  full  rehabilitation,  the  greater  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  area  would  gain  a  nine-to-one  return  on  economic  in- 
vestment. 

Conversely,  an  immediate  shutdown  of  SEPTA  showed  the  great- 
est economic  loss.  According  to  the  study,  full  rehabilitation  would 
cost  approximately  $450  million  per  year  for  10  years;  that  is  ad- 
justed for  inflation.  That  is  a  heck  of  a  pipeline.  With  Philadelphia 
experiencing  financial  difficulties  and  investment  needs  being 
unmet,  strong  Federal  support  will  significantly  enhance  SEPTA 
and  directly  contribute  to  the  economy  of  the  entire  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  area. 

I  want  to  make  another  quick  side  note  that  we  have  heard  that 
transit  contributes  to  air  quality  and  energy  conservation.  What  is 
being  missed,  and  which  Hank  began  to  mention,  we  are  talking 
about  livable  communities,  and  this  particular  study  speaks  to  eco- 
nomic return.  So  transit  has  many,  many  uses  well  beyond  air 
qusdity  that  should  be  recognized  further. 
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I  ask  the  Chair  to  include  a  summary  of  the  SEPTA  study  as 
part  of  the  hearing  record. 

Mr.  Howell.  The  second  point  I  would  like  to  touch  on  briefly 
today  is  that  uneven  spend-out  rates  of  ISTEA  programs  also  hurt 
urban  areas.  Traditional  highway  funds  like  NHS  and  Interstate 
Maintenance  are  being  obligated  faster  than  new  programs  like  the 
Surface  Transportation  Program  and  the  Congestion  Mitigation 
and  Air  Quality  program.  STPP  and  CMAQ  funds  directly  contrib- 
ute to  larger  metropolitan  areas. 

Nationally,  in  fiscal  year  1992,  the  NHS  and  Interstate  Mainte- 
nance programs  had  committed  94  and  89  percent,  respectively,  of 
their  available  funds.  Only  70  and  42  percent  of  STPP  and  CMAQ 
funds,  respectively,  were  committed.  In  Pennsylvania,  in  fiscal  year 
1992,  100  percent  of  both  NHS  and  Interstate  Maintenance  funds 
were  committed,  only  while  78  percent  of  STPP  funds  were  commit- 
ted, and  zero  for  CMAQ. 

We  have  also  heard  a  little  bit  of  an  explanation  about  that  from 
Secretary  Yerusalim  and  Mr.  Gambaccini  as  to  the  slowness  of  the 
spend-out  of  CMAQ.  I  will  leave  that  issue  to  them  to  best  know 
what  is  inside  Pennsylvania.  I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  more 
about  it  nationally. 

We  understand  that  these  newer  programs  will  have  slower 
start-up  times  simply  because  they  are  new.  Lack  of  ISTEA  regula- 
tions for  the  newer  ISTEA  programs  also  has  contributed  to  the 
uneven  spend-out  rates.  If  State  DOTs  and  MPOs  are  not  given  a 
cle£ir  idea  of  how  to  spend  the  STP  and  CMAQ  monies,  obviously 
this  lack  pf  information  will  inhibit  spending. 

However,  our  fear,  which  is  beginning  to  be  realized,  is  that  by 
the  end  of  the  authorization  of  ISTEA,  it  will  be  too  late  to  balance 
out  the  level  of  spending  among  ISTEA's  Title  I  programs.  If  high- 
way programs  continue  to  spend  out  faster  than  STPP  and  CMAQ, 
then  these  new  programs  will  have  received  disproportionately  less 
money  than  traditional  highway  programs.  Since  congressional  ap- 
propriations almost  always  are  less  than  authorized  levels,  there 
will  be  no  catching  up  to  the  new  programs  like  STP  and  CMAQ. 
Therefore,  these  new,  mostly  urban  programs — program  funds  that 
are  not  being  fully  and  equally  committed  in  the  early  years — will 
never  catch  up  with  traditional  highway  programs.  We  recommend 
that  this  committee  work  with  Secretary  Pena  to  encourage  States 
to  ensure  even  spend-out  rates  among  the  ISTEA  programs. 

Another  recommendation  we  make  which  will  help  address  both 
the  issue  of  flexibility  and  the  uneven  spend-out  rates  is  to  bring 
TMA  officials,  mayors  and  transit  operators,  to  the  table  when 
State  DOTs  receive  their  allocation  of  Federal  monies.  State  DOTs 
get  authority  to  spend  ISTEA  monies  each  fiscal  year,  and  then  de- 
cide how  to  divide  these  Federal  funds  among  the  Title  I  programs. 
Seldom  do  the  state  decisions  to  divide  the  funds  reflect  congres- 
sional priorities  set  in  ISTEA  authorizing  levels.  We  recommend 
that  these  other  important  transportation  representatives — that  is 
TMAs — mayors  and  transit  operators — ^be  at  the  table  from  the 
very  beginning,  with  the  State  DOTs,  when  they  divide  up  the  Fed- 
eral dollars. 

ISTEA  planning  regulations  help  make  the  case  for  this.  Section 
134,  metropolitan  planning,  requires  MPOs  to  plan  for  future  re- 
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sources  for  the  transportation  improvement  programs  and  long- 
range  plans.  Such  planning  is  best  served  when  MPOs  are  part  of 
the  Federal  funding  process  from  the  very  beginning.  State  plan- 
ning requirements  under  Section  135  require  States  to  have  con- 
strained State  transportation  improvement  program.  Slate  TIPS 
include  metropolitan  regions.  Again,  the  best  way  for  States  to  con- 
strain TIPS  is  to  have  the  major  metropolitan  players  at  the  table 
when  the  State  DOTs  start  to  divide  up  the  Federal  monies. 

Bringing  metropolitan  officials  to  the  table  with  State  DOTs  at 
the  beginning  will  have  two  very  important  results:  First,  urban 
representatives  will  be  assured  that  State  DOTs  are  fully  aware  of 
urban  pipeline  needs.  This  process  would  allow  State  and  metro- 
politan pipelines  to  be  compared  on  a  level  plajdng  field  and  should 
provide  for  a  better  decision-making  process  overall  on  the  alloca- 
tion of  transportation  dollars. 

Secondly,  MPOs  will  have  a  much  clearer  idea  of  how  much  Fed- 
eral money  to  expect  if  they  are  at  the  table  when  the  State  DOTs 
divide  up  the  Federal  funds  into  the  ISTEA  programs.  Clear  expec- 
tations will  help  MPOs  prepare  and  plan  for  fiscally  constrained 
TIPS. 

The  third  point  I  would  like  to  get  into  briefly  today  is  about  the 
voting  structures  of  MPOs,  and  we  do  believe  that  they  should  be 
regional  in  nature.  TMAs — that  is,  the  larger  of  the  MPOs  that  are 
subject  to  State  control — inherently  cannot  speak  independently  for 
the  region.  On  the  first  day  of  these  hearings,  Representative 
Baker  made  a  comment  which  really  hit  home  for  me;  he  said  that 
the  best  government  is  one  that  is  closest  to  the  people.  We  agree 
with  that  statement.  Local  governments  and  regional  authorities 
are  going  to  be  inherently  more  responsive  and  sensitive  to  local 
concerns  like  air  quality  and  congestion.  But  if  those  regional  gov- 
ernments, in  this  case  MPOs  in  major  urban  areas,  are  subject  to 
State  control  or  veto  authority,  then  the  purpose  of  regional  control 
is  severely  undermined;  and  the  intent  of  ISTEA  to  bring  control 
over  transportation  decisions  closer  to  the  people  is  lost. 

We  strongly  believe  that  local  governments  are  more  sensitive  to 
environmental  concerns  and  that  MPO  voting  structures  should  re- 
flect true  local  representation.  It  is  "nonattainment"  metropolitan 
areas  that  must  meet  specific  requirements  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  This  is  why  we  supported  and  encouraged  the  position  taken 
by  the  Surface  Transportation  Policy  Project  back  in  1990,  that 
control  over  Federal  dollars  should  be  moved  closer  to  the  people. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  Philadelphia,  and  we  know  they  have 
veto  authority.  When  Jane  Garvey  was  here  on  Thursday  there  was 
a  chart  that  she  included  about  the  voting  structures.  When  you 
look  through  it,  Philadelphia  sticks  out.  It  is  the  only  one,  with  the 
exception  of  the  qualified  veto  authority  in  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth 
area;  Philadelphia  is  the  only  one  with  veto  authority.  While  they 
may  have  a  cooperative  relationship  for  the  time  being,  that  may 
not  sustain  for  a  period  of  time.  We  are  very  concerned  about  that. 

I  would  like  to,  if  I  may,  make  a  quick  analogy  here.  If  this  com- 
mittee or  the  full  committee  had  three  Members  of  Energy  and 
Commerce  sitting  on  the  committee  and  three  Members  from 
Science,  Space  and  Tech,  and  they  both  had  two-thirds  veto  rights, 
though  you  may  have  a  cooperative  relationship,  over  a  period  of 
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time  you  would  note  that  if  you  wanted  to  get  legislation  out  of  the 
committee,  you  would  very  much  have  to  curry  favor  with  those 
two  other  committees;  and  that  is  what  we  are  concerned  about. 

We  don't  want  to  pick  on  any  individuals.  We  want  to  say  that, 
institutionally,  this  may  not  sustain. 

I  think  I  will  leave  it  at  that.  There  are  a  few  more  points,  but 
in  the  interests  of  time,  I  will  just  request  that  my  full  statement — 
as  you  have  said — will  be  in  the  hearing  record.  I  am  available  for 
questions. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Hiemstra,  did  you  have  a  summarized  statement? 

Mr.  Hiemstra.  Yes,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  We  are  running  out  of  time,  but  you  may  proceed, 
sir. 

Mr.  Hiemstra.  Thank  you  very  much.  Chairman  Borski.  My 
name  is  Hal  Hiemstra.  I  am  the  Vice  President  for  National  Policy 
at  the  Rails-to-Trails  Conservancy. 

The  Rails-to-Trails  Conservancy  is  a  national  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion focused  on  converting  abandoned  rail  lines  and  connecting 
open  space  into  a  nationwide  system  of  public  trails.  We  are  an  ac- 
tive participant  in  the  Surface  Trsmsportation  Policy  Project.  We 
have  spent  the  last  two  years  focusing  on  the  ISTEA  enhancements 
program  and  monitoring  the  implementation  of  this  program 
around  the  country.  As  such,  we  have  interviewed  and  surveyed 
every  State  department  of  transportation.  Attached  to  my  testi- 
mony is  the  executive  summary  of  a  nationwide  enhancements  sur- 
vey that  we  have  just  recently  completed.  The  full  survey  includes 
over  200  pages  of  discussion  on  process  £ind  the  way  States  are 
moving  forward  in  developing  their  enhancements  programs. 

Let  me  just  make  a  couple  of  brief  points. 

First,  although  the  enhancements  program  is  a  pretty  small  pro- 
gram when  you  look  at  the  overall  ISTEA,  we  see  the  enhance- 
ments program  as  a  microcosm  of  the  big  picture.  Enhancements 
bring  in  flexibility,  intermodality,  it  brings  in  investments  in  envi- 
ronmental issues,  it  brings  in  equity  in  funding  distribution.  From 
our  perspective,  the  transportation  enhancements  program  is  really 
very  much  like  the  canary  in  the  coal  mine.  If  the  enhancements 
program  is  faring  well,  so  probably  are  many  of  the  other  progres- 
sive elements  in  ISTEA. 

So  how  is  the  canary  doing?  We  might  say  that  he  is  chirping 
in  his  cage,  but  still  that  the  water  dispenser  is  plugged  and  the 
feed  is  low. 

Generally,  the  payout,  of  enhancement  funds,  as  several  speakers 
have  indicated,  is  far  below  expectations,  far  below  where  we  might 
have  wanted  it  to  be.  Nevertheless,  enhancement  funds  are  begin- 
ning to  flow  and  we  are  pretty  encouraged  by  that. 

My  testimony  includes  numerous  examples  of  very  progressive 
and  very  exciting  opportunities  that  are  beginning  to  emerge  as  a 
result  of  the  enhancements  program.  For  example,  during  the  first 
18  months  of  the  enhancements  program,  we  saw  more  spend-out 
in  nonmotorized  transportation  facilities  for  bicycle  and  pedestrians 
than  we  did  in  the  previous  18  years  under  previous  transportation 
bills.  Significant  spending  shifts  are  taking  place. 
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But,  there  are  a  number  of  areas  that  we  feel  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  and  Congress  need  to  focus  on  to  make  the  en- 
hancements program  work  better. 

I  will  focus  on  just  a  few  of  them.  Private  match  is  a  real  con- 
cern. It  is  becoming  a  very  big  problem  among  the  States.  Under 
current  interpretation  of  Federal  law,  States  must  provide  the 
match  to  the  Federal  dollars.  However,  in  many  enhancement  pro- 
grams, because  the  projects  are  very  small  in  nature — they  might 
be  projects  in  the  $50,000  to  $250,000  range — private  groups  like 
trail  groups  or  historic  preservation  groups  or  scenic  preservation 
groups,  able  to  raise  the  match  for  the  Federal  dollars.  But,  cur- 
rently the  private  groups  cannot  supply  the  match,  because  the 
match  has  to  come  from  local  or  State  government.  Hence,  we 
would  urge  the  committee  to  encourage  Federal  highways  or  the 
Congress  to  consider  changing  this  process  in  relation  to  the  en- 
hancements program. 

Concerning  reporting  requirements,  we  feel  that  the  reporting  re- 
quirements now  called  for  by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
for  the  enhancements  program,  are  very  minimal  and  need  signifi- 
cant bolstering.  Right  now,  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
collects  data  on  how  many  dollars  are  spent  in  the  enhancements 
category,  but  doesn't  ask  where  those  dollars  are  going.  As  a  result, 
we  find  it  very  difficult  to  track  whether  or  not  eligible  programs 
are  actually  being  funded  in  the  enhancements  category. 

We  would  also  urge  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  and 
Congress  to  encourage  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  to  pro- 
vide more  guidance  and  training  on  a  number  of  areas  relating  to 
enhancements.  Citizen  involvement  is  one  such  area. 

Today,  we  have  heard  a  number  of  the  speakers  talk  about  "op- 
portunities" for  new  players.  The  enhancements  program,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  program  in  ISTEA,  has  brought  new  players 
to  the  table.  Those  new  players  are  taking  the  process  very  seri- 
ously. They  are  very  interested  in  participating.  They  are  trjdng 
very  hard  to  participate.  In  some  States,  they  are  being  welcomed 
with  open  arms,  and  in  other  States  they  are  being  politely  turned 
away. 

We  believe  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  can  play  an  im- 
portant facilitator  role  in  bringing  about  many  of  these  process 
changes. 

Finally,  let  me  conclude  by  sajdng  that  my  testimony  outlines  a 
number  of  other  areas  that  we  think  need  improvement.  It  high- 
lights States  that  are  doing  an  awfully  good  job  and  highlights 
other  States,  such  as  Missouri,  that  have  really  stonewalled  the 
process. 

If  the  policy  changes  and  process  suggestions  we  make  in  our  full 
testimony  are  implemented,  we  believe  the  enhancements  program 
has  terrific  potential  and  can,  in  fact,  become  the  canary  that  sings. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Very  good. 

Let  me  thank  our  panelists  for  outstanding  testimony.  We  great- 
ly appreciate  the  work  that  you  have  put  into  this  hearing,  and  I 
look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  you.  I  am  going  to  ask, 
however,  that  the  questions  that  we  have  prepared  be  submitted  to 
you  for  your  response  in  writing,  due  to  the  lateness  of  the  day. 
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So  thank  you  once  again  very  much  for  coming,  £ind  this  sub- 
committee hearing  is  now  adjourned 

[Whereupon,  at  3:30  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
[Questions  and  responses  of  Mr.  Dittmar  follow:] 
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February  3,  1994 

The  Honorable  Robert  Borski 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  Oversight 

Suite  2165 

Raybum  House  Office  Building 

Washington,  D.C.   20515 


Dear  Congressman  Borski, 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  your  questions 
for  the  Funding  Flexibility  hearing  record. 

1.  yfhax  new  procedures  or  reporting  requirements  are 
necessary  to  determine  how  ISTEA  funds  are  actually  being 
spent? 

The  Surface  Transportation  Policy  Project  (STPP)  has  included 
recommendations  to  USDOT  for  new  procedures  or  reporting 
requirements  in  our  recentiy  published  State  Expenditures  Report. 
The  following  are  some  of  our  recommendations  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation  (USDOT): 

Rather  than  providing  states  with  a  general  obligation  authority,  as 
is  the  cunent  practice,  the  USDOT  should  provide  states  with 
proportional  obligation  authorities  among  the  various  program 
categories.  This  would  curtail  the  tendency  of  states  to  favor  more 
traditional  highway  programs,  and  instead  encourage  them  to 
distribute  obligational  authority  between  program  categories  in 
proportion  to  the  total  obligation  authority  available.  For  example, 
if  the  total  obligational  authority  were  only  80%  of  authorizations, 
each  program  category  would  be  obligated  at  approximately  80%, 
rather  than  having  one  program  category  favored  at  100%  obligation 
rate,  and  another  nearly  eliminated  at  an  obligation  rate  of  only  7%. 

The  Surface  Transportation  Program  (STP)  should  be  under  the 
same  reporting  requirements  as  every  other  program.  It  is  clear 
from  the  analysis  of  transportation  obligation  rates  that,  on  average, 
states  arc  favoring  more  familiar,  traditional  highway  programs.  The 
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states  are  using  the  existence  of  a  limited  obligational  authority  as  a  rationale  for  underfunding 
some  of  the  newer,  more  flexible  program  categories  (i.e.,  enhancements,  CMAQ,  and  STP). 
ISTEA  does  not  require  that  the  STP  obligations  be  reported  by  the  states  to  the 
Fiscal  Management  Information  System  (FMIS)  on  a  project-level  basis.  Instead,  STP  obligations 
may  be  reported  quarterly  at  an  aggregate  level  (e.g.,  the  states  report  on  the  following 
information  at  the  state  level:  STP  safety,  STP  enhancements,  STP  areas  less  than  200K,  STP 
urbanized,  STP  state  flexible,  STP  areas  under  5,000).  Since  the  STP  is  the  largest  single 
program  under  ISTEA,  the  failure  to  collect  STP  obligation  data  at  the  same  level  as  all  other 
programs  is  a  serious  information  gap  that  makes  it  impossible  to  analyze,  through  consistent, 
centralized  data,  the  specific  types  of  projects  being  funded  with  STP  funds. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  with  the  collection  of  data  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  is  the  fact  that  FHWA's  data  collection  and  reporting  efforts  are  state- 
focused,  while  those  of  the  Federal  Transit  Administration  (FTA)  are  urban-focused.    To 

date,  FTA  has  been  unable  to  provide  STPP  ivuh  obligation  data  at  tiie  state  level  for  ali  of  its 
programs.  While  in  states  where  no  urban  areas  cross  state  lines,  the  state  figures  can  be 
calculated.  However,  many  urban  areas  do  cross  state  lines.  In  these  instances,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  how  to  allocate  urban  transit  money  to  each  state,  an  exercise  that  is  necessary  for 
the  states  to  comply  with  the  fiscal  constraint  of  their  State  Transportation  Improvement 
Programs. 

USDOT  must  also  provide  an  example  to  state  DOTs  and  MPOs  struggling  to  involve 
citizens,  activists,  and  other  non-traditional  groups  in  the  planning  process  by  providing 
understandable,  easily  accessible  information  on  transportation  investments  of  all  kinds. 

This  includes  insuring  that  data  on  highway  and  transit  funding  levels  and  expenditures  is  easily 
comparable  at  all  levels  of  evaluation  (federal,  state,  local).  The  Bureau  of  Transportation 
Statistics  should  take  the  lead  on  providing  financial  monitoring  functions  that  result  in  user- 
friendly  reports  available  to  the  public. 

One  example  of  a  user-friendly  report  would  be  the  preparation  of  state  by  state  repons  on 
ISTEA  expenditures.  The  FHWA  program  is  about  $20  billion  for  FY  1994,  yet  no  report  on 
how  states  spend  this  public  capital  is  produced.  STPP's  analysis  for  the  first  two  years  of 
ISTEA  revealed  that  states  were  quick  to  spend  their  ISTEA  Obligarional  Authority  on  traditional 
highway  categories  such  as  ^^HS  and  Interstate  Maintenance,  but  that  spending  on  urban  STP 
projects,  enhancements  and  CMAQ  lagged  tar  benind.  STPP  believes  that  USDOT  siiould 
produce  such  reports  in  the  future  and  that  Congress  and  the  public  have  a  right  to  know  how 
the  states  are  spending  $20  billion  in  FHWA  funds.  We  enclose,  for  the  record,  STPP's  analysis 
of  the  four  states,  Pennsylvania,  California,  Missouri  and  Oregon,  represented  in  your  hearing 
which  clearly  shows  variation  between  the  individual  states. 

2.  How  widespread  is  the  problem  of  the  use  of  ISTEA  funds  for  questionable  Congestion 

Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  Improvement  Program  (CMAQ)  projects?  Can  you  supply  the 
Subcommittee  with  examples  of  questionable  projects,  as  well  as  examples  of  innovative 
projects? 

In  our  opinion,  questionable  projects  are  those  that  may  be  able  to  demonstrate  only  marginal 
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emissions  reductions  (e.g.  traffic  signalization,  park  and  ride  lots),  or  may  even  be  shown  to 
worsen  air  quality  (e.g.  new  High  Occupancy  Vehicle  construction).  As  ISTEA  and 
FHWA/FTA's  implementing  guidance  (October  16,  1992)  makes  clear,  air  quality  benefits  must 
be  determined  and  documented  before  a  project  can  be  considered  eligible,  even  if  the  project 
is  listed  as  a  TCM  under  Section  108  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Littie  effon  was  made  to  comply 
with  these  requirements,  according  to  a  first  year  report  on  the  CMAQ  program  issued  by 
FHWA/FTA. 

We  see  innovative  projects  as  those  that  are  more  apt  to  demonstrate  better  than  marginal 
emissions  reductions  (e.g.  integrated  packages  of  demand  management,  system  management, 
transit  and  land  use  measures).  The  total  funds  obligated  were  generally  small  with  only  46 
projects  funded  in  all  three  of  these  areas  under  the  program  in  the  first  year. 

The  CMAQ  program  funds  are  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  improving  air  quality  and  reducing 
traffic  congestion.  STPP's  recent  State  Expenditure  Report  showed  that  new  flexible  category 
monies  (e.g.  STP,  Enhancement  and  CMAQ  funds)  are  spending  down  least  quickly  (42%  for 
CMAQ  nationwide)  and  old  programs  like  tiie  NHS  (94%  in  FY  92,  88%  in  FY  93  nationwide) 
and  Interstate  Maintenance  program  funds  (89%  in  FY  92  and  78%  in  FY  93)  most  quickly. 

3.  Please  describe  the  Surface  Transportation  Policy  Project's  contract  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Transportation.  How  did  you  choose  Pennsylvania,  what  has 
been  accomplished,  have  you  met  your  goals,  and  what  are  your  plans  for  the  future? 

Pennsylvania  DOT  was  most  enthusiastic  about  becoming  a  Partner  State.  STPP  currentiy  sits 
on  the  Statewide  Transportation  Planning  Advisory  Committee  and  the  Management  Systems 
Team.  STPP  has  also  participated  in  meetings  regarding  the  CMAQ  program  and  Clean  Air  Act 
issues.  The  role  of  STPP  has  been  mostiy  advisory  but  proactive  through  its  position  on  the 
various  committees. 

Pennsylvania  has  a  large  number  of  MPOs  and  regional  planning  organizations.  There  has  been 
discussion  of  running  technical  workshops  for  the  MPOs  in  several  parts  of  the  state  to 
accommodate  the  large  number  of  participants.  In  the  interim,  STPP  has  been  involved  in 
outreach,  in  conjunction  with  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Regional  Planning  Commission,  the 
MPO  for  Pittsburgh,  through  a  workshop  for  community  groups  to  explain  the  planning  process 
and  receive  their  input 

Three  Pennsylvania  organizations,  the  Pennsylvania  Environmental  Council,  Clean  Air  Council 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the  Rails-to-Trails  Conservancy,  have  been  working  with  STPP 
on  outreach  and  education  with  citizen  organizations.  The  Environmental  Council  is  seeking  to 
head  up  a  network  to  coordinate  efforts  and  establish  lines  of  communication  among  citizen 
groups  in  the  state. 

Thus  far,  STPP  has  played  advisory  role  by  sitting  on  committees  that  have  worked  on  issues  of 
the  statewide  planning  process  and  the  management  systems.  Penn  EXDT  has  chosen  to  use 
outside  consultants  to  develop  the  processes  which  STPP  has  assisted  other  states  in  developing. 
STPP  has   helped  to  develop  programs  for  such  areas  as  public  involvement,  CMAQ, 
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Enhancements  and  long  range  plans  in  a  more  pro-active  manner.  STPP  would  have  liked  the 
opportunity  to  have  more  than  an  advisory  role.  STPP  is  concerned  that  the  reliance  on  outside 
contractors  to  develop  these  processes  will  make  a  difficult  transition  for  Penn  DOT  and  MPO 
staff  in  the  future. 

The  MOU  expires  on  June  30,  1994.  STPP  feels  that  is  has  established  a  good  working 
relationship  with  the  staff  at  Penn  DOT  and  would  like  to  continue  the  relationship  past  the 
termination  of  the  MOU.  One  final  joint  effort  between  STPP,  Penn  DOT  and  the  consulting 
team  working  on  the  Statewide  Transportation  Plan.  AU  three  groups  wiU  work  in  the  area  of 
public  involvement.  STPP's  contribution  will  be  in  the  area  of  preparing  materials  and 
facilitating  for  meetings  and  workshops  in  conjunction  with  the  forthcoming  public  involvement 
process. 

4.  In  your  testimony  you  described  the  Department  of  Transportation' s  proposed  planning 
regulations  as  "...  unclear  on  at  least  two  key  issues  that  impact  funding  flexibility."  You 
cited  the  desirability  of  listing  projects  by  order  of  need,  regardless  of  mode,  and  the 
requirement  for  more  specificity  in  the  planning  factors.  Did  the  final  planning  rules 
clarify  any  shortcomings  in  the  proposed  rulemakings? 

The  FHWA/FTA  regulation  attempts  to  provide  state  DOTs  and  MPOs  with  some  flexibility  in 
terms  of  what  funds  are  "reasonably  available"  for  use  in  developing  plans  and  programs.  For 
clean  air  attainment  areas,  "reasonably  available"  federal  funds  can  be  authorized  and/or 
appropriated  funds.  Proposed  fees  or  legislation  may  be  used  as  long  as  there  is  an  explanation 
about  how  proposals  will  be  realized.  STPP  is  concerned  that  this  will  allow  the  padding  of  TIPs 
and  subsequent  favoring  of  highway  projects. 

Unfortunately,  the  regulations  still  do  not  contain  detail  on  how  the  factors  are  to  be  addressed, 
but  do  state  that  the  metropolitan  planning  factors  "shall  be  explicidy  considered,  analyzed  as 
appropriate,  and  reflected  in  the  planning  process  products."  Almost  identical  language  applies 
to  the  statewide  planning  factors. 

The  regulations  lack  specificity  in  the  area  of  certification  of  the  metropolitan  planning  process. 
This  leaves  states  and  MPOs  unclear  on  what  has  to  be  done  to  comply.  However,  the 
regulations  do  represent  an  improvement  over  previously  issued  federal  guidance.  STPP  will 
continue  to  work  with  the  federal  government,  state  ana  regional  agencies,  to  iron  out  potential 
obstacles  to  ISTEA  implementation,  and  to  publicize  the  results  of  successful  implementation 
efforts. 

5.  Earlier  testimony  was  provided  that  investment  in  transit  should  not  be  increased  because 
there  is  no  proven  connection  between  transit  and  air  quality.  Do  you  agree,  and  if  not, 
how  would  you  answer  the  argument? 

There  are  numerous  benefits  of  a  comprehensive  system  that  make  clean  air  a  reality  and  make 
transit  worthwhile.  The  groups  that  participate  in  STPP  are  concerned  about  cost  and  service 
effectiveness,  clean  air,  and  congestion  mitigation.  We  care  about  these  things  because  they 
affect  the  quality  of  community  life,  the  economy  and  the  environment.  We  also  care  about  other 
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issues  transit  addresses  such  as  mobility  for  all  citizens  including  those  with  low  incomes  and 
disabilities. 

STPP  feels  that  by  mandating  a  new  planning  process  which  embraces  quality  of  life  factors  and 
emphasizes  preservation  and  efficiency  over  expansion,  ISTEA  holds  the  promise  of  resolving 
the  air  quality/mobility  dichotomy  that  seems  to  be  polarizing  debate  in  many  areas.  Few  would 
argue  that  clean  air  is  one  attribute  of  a  healthy  liveable  community,  along  with  open  space, 
neighborhood  character,  preservation,  affordable  housing,  safety  and  good  schooling.  We  want 
Americans  to  be  able  to  choose  where  they  live  and  work  and  how  they  get  there.  To  solve  these 
problems,  we  must  focus  on  their  complexity  and  interrelatedness. 

The  lin!  l.-;',  oin  a-;uisii  and  land  use  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  Our  transportation  investments 
have  a  profound  impact  on  land  use  and  land  use  can  have  a  profound  impact  on  transportation 
demand.  It  is  time  to  bring  these  two  competing  policies  together.  Transit,  in  conjunction  with 
land  use  does  help  air  quality.  By  focusing  on  healthy  liveable  communities,  transportation 
investments  can  be  designed  to  respond  to  community  values,  in  turn,  then,  this  systematic 
investment  approach  can  respond  to  both  accessibility  problems  and  environmental  problems. 

The  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  in  New  York  City  found  that  a  $10.6  billion  investment  in 
its  system  over  a  four  year  period  would  create  an  almost  150,000  worker-years  of  employment 
in  the  state  and  result  in  $5  billion  in  wages  and  $466  million  in  tax  revenues.'  For  every  dollar 
spent  on  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Transportation  Authority,  the  state  and  region  gain  five 
dollars  in  economic  benefits.^ 


Thank  you  for  vour  (.-.msideration  of  these  issues  and  allowing  us  the  opportunity  to  respond  to 
your  questions  for  the  funding  flexibility  hearing  record. 


Sincerely, 

"Hank  Dittmar 
Director 


'  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority,  The  Economic  Impact  of  the  1992-1996  MTA  Capital 
Program. 

'  Urban  Institute  and  Cambridge  Systematics,  Inc.  The  Economic  Impacts  of  SEPTA  on  the 
Regional  and  State  Economy,  for  the  Delaware  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission,  June, 
1991. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Good  Morning.   I  am  John  J.  Coscia  and  I  am  testifying  today  in  my  capacity  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission  (DVRPC).   My  statement  is 
in  response  to  the  October  6,  1993  invitation  to  the  DVRPC  to  testify  at  today's  hearing. 

BACKGROUND/PERSPECTIVE 

Before  stating  our  response  to  the  various  questions  the  Subcommittee  has  solicited  for  our 
input,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  facts  about  the  DVRPC  and  our  region. 

The  DVRPC  is  the  federally-designated  Metropolitan  Planning  Organization  (MPO)  for  the 
nine  county,  bi-state  Delaware  Valley  region.   The  region  includes  352  municipalities  and 
encompasses  an  area  of  3,833  square  miles.   The  Pennsylvania  portion  includes  Bucks, 
Chester,  E>elaware  and  Montgomery  counties  and  tl<e  City  of  Philadelphia,  while  the  New 
Jersey  portion  includes  Burlington,  Camden,  Gloucester  a--d  Mercer  counties.   In  1990,  the 
region  had  a  population  of  more  than  S  million  with  over  2.5  million  jobs. 


Commonweallh  of  Pennsylvania  .  Bucks  County  .  Chester  County  •  Delaware  County  •  Montgomery  County  .  City  of  Philadelphia  •  City  of  Chester 
Stale  of  New  Jersey  •  Burlington  Counly  •  Camden  County  ■  Gloucester  County  ■  Mercer  County  •  City  of  Camden  •  City  of  Trenton 
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DVRPC  was  created  in  1965  by  acts  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  legislatures  to 
provide  continuing,  comprehensive  and  coordinated  planning  for  the  orderly  growth  and 
development  of  the  Delaware  Valley  region.   Serving  as  an  advisory  agency,  DVRPC  looks 
to  the  states,  counties,  local  governments  and  operating  agencies  for  implementation. 

Under  the  guidance  of  its  18-member  Board,  DVRPC  has  established  as  its  mission  for  the 
1990's  to:    (1)  conduct  high  priority,  short-term  strategic  studies  for  its  member  governments 
and  operating  agencies;  (2)  develop  and  maintain  a  long-range  regional  comprehensive  plan; 
and  (3)  provide  technical  assistance,  data  and  services  to  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
Most  importantly,  DVRPC  has  continued  to  provide  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  regional 
problems,  issues  and  opportunities. 

My  Testimony  will  provide  our  response  in  the  same  order  as  the  nine  questions  posed  in  the 
Subcommittee's  letter  of  invitation. 

1.         HOW  ARE  DECISIONS  MADE  ON  FLEXIBILITY  IN  YOUR  AREA,  AND 

WHAT  IS  THE  ROLE  PLAYED  BY  THE  MPO  AND  THE  ROLE  PLAYED  BY 
THE  STATE? 

The  DVRPC  region  has  developed  a  6-step  process  for  ranking  and  selecting  projects 
for  Federal  funding.  The  first  three  steps  identify,  score  and  rank  the  viable  candi- 
date projects.  Step  4  estimates  resources  available  to  the  region  and  Step  5  matches 
priority  projects  to  available  funds.  The  last  step.  Step  6,  explores  opportunities  for 
flexing  funds.  We  define  "flexing"  to  mean  using  FHWA  highway  fiinds  for  transit 
related  projects,  whether  or  not  these  funds  are  actually  transferred  between  FHWA 
andFTA. 

Inevitably,  the  discussions  on  flexing  funds  result  in  the  cities,  counties  and  transit 
operators  negotiating  with  the  State  to  flex  funds  from  NHS,  Bridge,  CMAQ  or  STP 
(statewide)  programs  to  transit  projects.   Each  state  in  the  DVRPC  region  has  taken  a 
different  approach  relative  to  flexing  decisions. 
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In  Pennsylvania  the  decision  making  process  varies  depending  on  the  type  of  funding. 
CMAQ  funded  programs  are  reviewed  by  the  constituent  members  of  the  MPO,  with 
assistance  from  environmental,  business,  and  citizen  groups,  who  identify  candidate 
projects,  evaluate  them  on  the  basis  of  air  quality  benefit,  and  recommend  a  priority 
set  of  projects  which  approximate  the  programming  target  set  by  the  state.   The  MPO 
Board  then  selects  projects  for  advancement  under  the  CMAQ  Program  and  amends 
the  region's  Transportation  Improvement  Program  (TIP).   Sponsors  of  transit  projects 
then  request  PennDOT  to  authorize  the  flexing  of  Federal  Highway  Administration 
(FHWA)  funds  to  the  Federal  Transit  Administration  (FTA). 

Flexing  decisions  regarding  the  Surface  Transportation  Program  (STP)  funds  are  made 
by  the  state  with  two  exceptions.   First  for  the  Urban  Allocated  portion  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Program  (STU)  in  Pennsylvania,  the  constituent  members  of  the  MPO, 
in  consultation  with  the  State  (PennDOT),  select  projects  from  their  priority  listing  for 
funding  under  this  special  allocation.   Secondly,  for  the  STP  Transportation 
Enhancement  (STE)  program,  decisions  are  made  by  a  statewide  committee  which 
reviews  and  evaluates  projects  from  both  highway  and  transit  agencies,  as  well  as 
municipalities  and  community  groups.   In  Pennsylvania,  the  statewide  enhancement 
committee  will  only  consider  for  funding  those  projects  which  the  MPO  has  indicated 
as  high  priority  projects. 

In  New  Jersey,  decisions  regarding  flexing  of  funds  are  made  at  the  state  level  by 
NJDOT  in  consultation  with  NJ  TRANSIT,  the  state's  transit  operator. 

ARE  fflGHWAY,  BRIDGE  AND  TRANSIT  NEEDS  BEING  MET  IN  YOUR 
AREA? 

The  increase  in  funding  promised  in  ISTEA  has  not  entirely  been  evidenced  in  our 

region.   Quirks  in  the  federal  program  formulas  made  the  amount  of  STP  funds 

available  to  our  two  states  much  lower  than  expected.  The  STP  program  has  been 

touted  as  the  primary  vehicle  for  flexibility,  yet  the  lower  funding  level  constrains  our 

latitude  for  flexing  these  funds  to  transit  projects  in  the  face  of  tremendous  highway 
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reconstruction  and  modernization  needs.   And  of  course,  FTA  appropriations  levels 
far  below  the  ISTEA  authorizations  have  compounded  the  problem.   Other  program 
funds,  such  as  NHS,  are  also  lower  than  expected  due  to  the  Congressional 
Earmarking  of  funds  to  specific  projects.   In  the  FHWA  program,  these  earmarks 
merely  reduce  the  amount  of  funding  available  for  other  projects  within  the  state, 
since  the  total  apportioned  to  a  state  is  determined  by  formula. 

Though  we  are  nearly  three  years  into  ISTEA,  it  is  still  too  early  to  determine 
whether  the  region  as  a  whole  will  receive  more  funds  for  transportation 
improvements  than  in  the  past.   Matching  funds  may  be  a  controlling  factor. 

While  the  80/20  federal  versus  state  or  local  match  for  both  highway  and  transit 
projects  has  helped  to  level  the  playing  field  in  choosing  between  types  of  projects, 
the  20%  match  still  poses  a  limit  on  participation.   The  difficulty  faced  by  the  cities 
and  counties  is  whether  to  provide  the  match  for  eligible  transportation  improvements 
from  very  limited  local  resources  or  to  utilize  the  state  matching  program.   The 
reliance  on  the  state  matching  program  has  allowed  the  states  to  exercise  greater 
control  in  the  selection  of  projects  within  the  region,  despite  the  provision  in  ISTEA 
to  put  project  selection  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the  MPO.   On  the  other  hand, 
many  transportation  improvements  are  regional  in  nature,  yet  obtaining  financial 
support  from  individual  cities  or  counties  is  fraught  with  difficulty. 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FLEXIBLE  FUNDING  ACTIVITY 
THAT  HAS  TAKEN  PLACE  INVOLVING  YOUR  MPO  SINCE  THE  PASSAGE 
OF  ISTEA,  AND  WHAT  IS  THE  ESTIMATE  OF  ACnVTTY  YOU  EXPECT  IN 
THE  FUTURE? 

The  FY94-FY99  Transportation  Improvement  Program  (TIP)  proposes  that  $170 
million  in  highway  funds  be  flexed  for  transit  related  projects.   Approximately  $33 
million  is  proposed  to  come  from  the  CMAQ  program,  $50  million  from  the  STP 
program,  $28  million  from  the  Federal  Aid  Interstate  program  for  park  and  rides 
along  the  interstate  system,  and  $38  million  from  Congressional  Eannarks.   Projects 
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in  the  Pennsylvania  portion  of  the  DVRPC  region  represent  approximately  $147 
million  and  projects  in  the  New  Jersey  portion  approximately  $23  million.   To  date 
four  transit  related  projects  in  Pennsylvania  have  actually  had  funds  flexed  between 
FHWA  and  FTA,  totaling  approximately  $12.5  million. 

In  addition  to  the  $147  million  currently  proposed  to  be  flexed  in  the  Pennsylvania 
portion  of  the  region,  the  region  has  established  two  special  CMAQ  funded  programs, 
totaling  over  $S3  million,  to  advance  TCMs  and  other  projects  that  will  enable  the 
region  to  meet  the  national  air  quality  standards.    Many  of  these  projects  may  be 
transit  related  projects  that  will  require  flexing.   The  region  is  presently  evaluating 
candidate  projects  for  this  program.   We  consider  the  use  of  placeholders  to  address 
air  quality  issues  most  appropriate  given  the  complexity  of  the  subject  and  the 
uncertainty  over  the  contribution  to  be  made  by  mobile  sources.    In  this  way,  we 
insure  the  availability  of  funds  for  the  best  projects. 

DOES  YOUR  STATE  LAW  PLACE  RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE  USE  OF  TAX 
REVENUES  FOR  SPECIFIC  TRANSPORTATION  PURPOSES?   WHAT 
OTHER  FACTORS  AFFECT  DECISIONS  IN  YOUR  STATE  TO  EXERCISE 
THE  FUNDING  FLEXIBILITY  PROVISIONS  OF  ISTEA  FOR  NON- 
HIGHWAY  PROJECTS? 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsylvania  Motor  License  Fund  (MLF)  revenues  (fiiel  and 
highway  use  taxes)  are  primarily  used  to  match  Federal  Highway  funds.   The  MLF 
revenues  are  restricted  to  highway  related  projects;  thus,  this  source  of  revenue  can 
not  be  used  to  match  federal  fiinds  for  many  transit  related  projects.   Pennsylvania 
transportation  projects  must  also  be  endorsed  by  the  State  Transportation  Commission 
and  appear  in  its  12  Year  Program  in  order  to  receive  State  MLF  funding.   The  12 
Year  Program  is  updated  every  other  year. 

In  New  Jersey  there  are  no  specific  restrictions  against  the  use  of  tax  revenues 
(general  or  fuel  taxes)  for  transit  or  highway  projects.  Tax  revenues  which  are 
deposited  in  the  New  Jersey  Transportation  Trust  Fund  can  be  spent  for  both  highway 
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and  transit  projects.   However,  a  certain  percentage  of  the  total  must  be  made 
available  to  counties  and  municipalities  for  their  transportation  projects. 
In  addition,  New  Jersey  has  opted  to  utilize  the  soft  match  provision  of  ISTEA  which 
permits  greater  latitude  in  selecting  projects,  since  the  source  of  matching  funds  is  not 
at  issue.   This  can  make  flexing  easier.   Pennsylvania  has  not  opted  to  utilize  the  soft 
match  provision,  even  though  this  would  remove  the  restrictions  associated  with  the 
MLF  funds  and  could  allow  for  freer  choice  on  project  selection  within  the  state  and 
region. 

IN  MAKING  SPENDB^JG  DECISIONS  WITH  REGARD  TO  ISTEA  PROGRAM 
FUNDS,  HAVE  YOUR  STATE'S  SPENDING  LEVELS  ACTIVATED  AN 
OBUGATION  CEILING  RESTRICTION  THAT  RESULTED  IN  AN 
INABILITY  TO  FULLY  OBLIGATE  STP  AND  CMAQ  FUNDS. 

In  both  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  the  state  DOTs  have  generally  been  able  to 
submit  projects  for  consideration  by  FHWA  that  total  in  excess  of  each  year's 
obligation  authority.   There  are  generally  enough  projects  in  the  "pipeline"  for  each 
type  of  highway  funds.   In  any  given  year,  the  programmed  amount  for  Interstate  or 
Bridge  projects  may  exceed  that  year's  allocation,  while  in  the  next  year  there  may  be 
fewer  dollars  programmed.   The  states  have  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  "advance 
construct"  authority  from  FHWA  to  insure  that  projects  are  not  held  up  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year.   However,  this  is  merely  a  borrowing  from  the  next  year's  allocation. 

The  total  program  for  any  one  year  consists  of  a  mix  of  Interstate,  Bridge,  NHS, 
STP,  CMAQ,  and  other  funded  projects.   The  decisions  on  which  projects  to  advance 
within  the  engineering  pipeline,  the  order  projects  are  sent  to  FHWA,  which  funds  to 
apply  for,  and  whether  to  overmatch  with  state  funds  rests  solely  with  the  State.   To 
date,  the  obligation  ceiling  has  not  resulted  in  any  of  our  STP  or  CMAQ  funded 
projects  that  are  ready  to  advance  being  placed  on  hold.   However,  problems  could 
arise  for  our  region  if  the  state  first  obligated  projects  with  other  funding  sources  or 
from  other  parts  of  the  state  leaving  our  projects  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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DOES  THE  PROJECT  SELECTION  PROCESS  IN  YOUR  STATE  ALLOW 
FOR  REEVALUATION  OR  REVISION  OF  PROJECTS,  IN  EXISTING  STATE 
PLANS,  THAT  MAY  BE  IMPACTED  BY  CHANGES  IN  LEGISLATIVE  OR 
REGULATORY  REQUIREMENTS,  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONDITIONS,  OR 
LOCAL  PRIORITIES? 

Information  firom  the  management  systems  and  priority  lists  of  projects  from  the 
county  planning  agencies,  transit  operators,  state  engineering  districts  and  the  regional 
planning  commission  are  considered  during  the  annual  development  of  the  TIP. 
These  inputs  are  supplemented  by  outreach  efforts  to  public  interest  groups. 

For  both  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  a  project  selection  process  is  utilized  that 
brings  all  stakeholders  together  frequently  to  discuss  necessary  changes  to  the 
program  of  selected  projects.   These  discussions  often  occur  at  the  MPO,  either  at  the 
committee  or  Board  level.   The  MPO  permits  amendments  to  the  TIP  on  a  monthly 
basis.   This  frequency  of  review  ensures  that  changes  can  be  made  as  a  result  of 
regulatory  requirements,  environmental  conditions,  or  local  priorities  on  an  as  needed 
basis. 

In  Pennsylvania  all  changes  to  selected  projects  must  be  approved  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Transportation  Commission  and  included  in  PennDOT's  12  Year  program  which 
is  developed  every  two  years.   This  two  year  cycle  does  restrict  the  ability  to  make 
large  scale  changes  in  the  program;  however,  the  12  Year  Program  can  be  amended 
as  needed. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  state  is  guided  by  the  Annual  Construction  Program  approved  by 
the  state  legislature  as  part  of  the  state  budget  process.   The  variance  in  state  and 
federal  fiscal  years  and  the  sequence  of  events  for  committee  hearings  versus  TIP 
development  cycles  does  complicate  the  issue.   New  Jersey  has  also  tried  to  impose  a 
criteria  that  only  those  projects  that  have  completed  the  scoping  phase  and  are  ready 
to  submit  a  Level  of  Action  determination  to  FHWA  can  be  considered  eligible  for 
the  TIP.   This  criteria,  intended  to  keep  poorly  conceived  projects  from  tying  up  TIP 
fiinds,  does  limit  the  use  of  federal  funds  for  preliminary  engineering  of  a  project. 
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WHAT  EFFECT  WILL  THE  PROPOSED  REQUIREMENTS  AND 
DEADLINES,  IMPOSED  BY  US  DOT  RULEMAKINGS  ON  MANAGEMENT 
AND  MONITORING  SYSTEMS,  AND  [ON]  THE  MPO  AND  STATEWIDE 
TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING  [PROCESS]  HAVE  ON  YOUR  MPO? 

The  region  has  been  an  active  participant  in  many  of  the  state  and  federal  programs 
developed  in  response  to  requirements  and  deadlines  imposed  under  ISTEA  and 
CAAA.   These  requirements  and  deadlines  have  impacted  both  the  region  and  MPO 
on  a  number  of  different  levels. 

The  new  rules  have  caused  both  positive  and  negative  financial  impacts  for  the  MPO. 
The  MPO  has  had  a  long  and  respected  history  of  coordinating  the  decision  making 
process  regarding  transportation  investments  and  policies  in  this  region.   We  are  still 
trying  to  understand  the  changes  brought  about  by  ISTEA  at  the  MPO  level.   Federal 
agency  guidance  is  sometimes  unclear,  often  merely  repeating  the  language  of  ISTEA. 
The  various  new  rules  and  regulations  have  required  additional  plaiming  work  and  an 
increased  level  of  involvement  by  MPO  staff.   The  increased  funding  for  MPO 
planning  has  also  required  a  greater  local  match  contribution  iirom  the  MPO  members. 

The  new  rules  requiring  greater  MPO  participation  in  the  transportation  plaiming 
process  have  also  necessitated  a  greater  staff  resource  commitment  from  the 
constituent  member  agencies  of  the  MPO.   Development  of  the  NHS,  Long  Range 
Plan,  TIP,  the  mandated  Management  Systems,  and  other  valuable  programs  have 
stretched  resources  at  all  levels. 

The  resource  impact  from  the  requirements  of  the  CAAA  have  not  yet  been  fully 
determined  but  they  are  expected  to  be  significant.   One  program  alone,  the  Employer 
Trip  Reduction  Program  (ETRP),  would  generate  significant  demands  on  staff 
resources  at  all  levels.   Other  impacts  on  the  actual  economic  vitality  of  the  region  as 
a  result  of  new  directions  in  ISTEA  or  CAAA  have  not  been  determined.   For 
example,  the  requirements  of  ETRP  may  induce  many  employers  to  leave  the  region 
for  areas  without  the  restrictions  imposed  by  CAAA. 
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On  the  positive  side,  the  various  planning  requirements  found  in  ISTEA  have  caused 
the  region  to  begin  to  more  closely  examine  the  linkage  between  land  use  and 
transportation  decision  making.  The  region  is  poised  to  take  advantage  of  this  and 
hopes  to  develop  plans  and  programs  which  support  growth  and  development  while 
maximizing  the  benefits  from  transportation  investment  fiinds. 

The  new  requirements  have  also  brought  about  changes  in  transportation  services  for 
both  commuters  and  economically  and  physically  disadvantaged  persons.    Greater 
emphasis  during  project  selection  is  being  given  to  ADA  compliance  projects. 

Requirements  to  fund  transportation  enhancements  have  assisted  in  making  the  region 
more  livable  while  improving  mobility.   We  note  that  the  identification  of 
enhancement  projects  has  been  accomplished  by  statewide  advisory  committees  and 
look  forward  to  an  improved  decision  making  process  which  better  considers  the 
region's  priorities. 

Public  involvement  and  outreach  on  transportation  issues  has  also  increased  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  requirements  in  ISTEA.   The  MPO  has  changed  a  number  of  internal 
operating  procedures  to  include  a  greater  level  of  outreach  and  public  involvement 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  transportation  plans  and  programs.   We  have  found  this 
greater  involvement  to  be  very  beneficial  to  our  planning  process.    However,  the 
merits  of  ISTEA  and  how  it  will  revolutionize  transportation  planning  may  have  been 
overly  hyped  to  the  public,  creating  expectations  that  cannot  be  fulfilled. 

ISTEA  provides  a  unique  opportunity  to  address  goods  movement  in  the  region  on  a 
comprehensive  basis.   Strong  emphasis  is  accorded  intermodal  linkage  which  has 
become  a  growing  aspect  in  freight  operations.   This  effort  will  require  additional 
time  for  full  understanding  and  implementation,  particularly  when  dealing  with  the 
private  sector.   The  MPO  has  established  a  broad  based  Goods  Movement  Task  Force 
to  lead  our  efforts  to  fiilly  realize  the  implications  of  ISTEA  for  freight  movement. 
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DO  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURAL  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  FTA 
AND  FHWA  (e.g.,  FUNDING  CYCLES  AND  PROCEDURES  FOR  PROJECT 
AMENDMENTS)  AFFECT  DECISIONS  TO  TRANSFER  FUNDS  TO  TRANSIT- 
RELATED  PROJECTS? 

There  are  significant  administrative  procedural  differences  between  FHWA  and  FTA. 
FHWA  permits  only  the  state  to  be  an  applicant  for  FHWA  funding.   Furthermore, 
FHWA  reviews  the  program  of  transportation  projects  annually  but  allows  application 
for  funding  on  a  daily  basis.   On  the  other  hand,  FTA  permits  numerous  qualified 
applicants  from  each  state  but  processes  grant  applications  only  on  a  quarterly  basis. 
The  grant  review  cycle  of  FTA  has  prompted  the  state  on  occasion  to  process  an 
application  through  FHWA  rather  than  waiting  for  FTA's  quarterly  cycle  in  order  to 
initiate  the  project  in  a  timely  manner. 

The  administrative  differences  between  FHWA  and  FTA  have  caused  some  major 
problems  for  the  MPO.   Since  our  region  is  multi-state,  the  division  of  the  region 
administratively  into  separate  states  and  having  the  funding  flow  through  the  states  has 
caused  significant  cash  flow  problems  for  the  NfPO.   Payments  are  usually  4  to  7 
months  late  since  ISTEA.   Under  prior  legislation,  FTA  could  reimburse  the  MPO  in 
3  days  through  electronic  transfer. 

We  find  that  the  states  have  not  fiiUy  adapted  their  administrative  procedures  to  be 
compatible  with  all  aspects  of  ISTEA.   In  fact,  there  are  instances  where  state 
procedures  are  in  direct  conflict  with  certain  provisions  of  ISTEA. 
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WHAT  EFFECT  DOES  THE  VOTING  STRUCTURE  OF  YOUR  BOARD  HAVE 
ON  THE  OPERATION  OF  YOUR  MPO  (e.g.  ON  THE  TRANSPORTATION 
PROJECT  SELECTION  AND  PROGRAMMING  PROCESSES)?   DO  YOU 
BELIEVE  ANY  CHANGES  TO  THAT  STRUCTURE  ARE  NECESSARY? 
WOULD  IT  BE  APPROPRIATE  FOR  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO 
PRESCRIBE  THAT  STRUCTURE? 

There  are  18  voting  members  on  the  DVRPC  Board  (three  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania;  three  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  four  from  Pennsylvania 
counties;  four  from  New  Jersey  counties;  two  from  Pennsylvania  cities,  and  two  from 
New  Jersey  cities).  Each  of  these  members  has  one  vote.  The  region's  transit 
operators  and  other  state  and  federal  agencies  are  also  members  of  the  Board  but  do 
not  have  voting  status. 

A  quorum  exists  only  when  there  are  present  at  least  five  members  from  each  of  the 

party  states;  including  at  least  two  of  three  state  officials  from  each  state. 

No  action  of  the  Commission  shall  be  effective  and  binding  unless  a  majority  of  each 

state's  representatives  who  are  present  at  the  Board  meeting  vote  in  fiivor  of  the 

motion. 

Our  present  Board  structure  and  voting  procedures  seem  to  serve  the  r^ion  well. 
The  member  governments,  our  regional  transit  operators,  the  business  community, 
and  numerous  citizen  groups  work  cooperatively  with  the  MPO  through  our 
committee  structure  and  our  long-range  planning  process  to  identify  and  recommend 
transportation  projects  for  programming.   We  believe  the  inclusion  of  this  broad  array 
of  interests  in  the  planning  process  is  valuable  and  necessary.    However,  the  structure 
of  our  Board,  as  defined  in  our  interstate  compact,  has  been  arranged  through 
complex  negotiations  to  balance  the  powers  between  states,  cities  and  counties.   The 
idea  of  opening  this  compact  should  be  approached  with  extreme  care.    It  should  not 
be  dictated  by  federal  rule  but  rather  should  be  left  to  the  region  to  determine  what  is 
^ipropriate  within  broad  federal  guidelines. 
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Metro 

testimony  before  the 

house  committee  on  public  works  and  transportation 

subcommittee  on  investigations  and  oversight 

sx 

ANDREW  COTUGNO 
METRO  PLANNING  DIRECTOR 

OCTOBER  19.  1993 

Mr.  Borski,  members  of  the  Committee,  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  you  on  our  experiences  in  implementing  the 
Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991  (ISTEA) . 
The  Portland  region  has  a  strong  tradition  of  regional,  state  and 
local  governments  working  together  in  partnership  to  address 
transportation  needs  and  advocated  vigorously  for  some  of  the 
flexibility  provisions  of  ISTEA.   For  the  past  15  years,  Metro, 
as  the  MPO,  has  played  a  strong  role  in  carrying  out  regional 
transportation  decision-making  and  coordinating  a  consensus  among 
state  and  local  road  and  transit  providers.   In  turn,  state, 
transit  and  local  government  representatives  have  been  committed 
to  working  together  on  transportation  issues  of  regional  signifi- 
cance and  actively  participate  in  Metro's  process. 

During  this  period,  we  have  pursued  a  multi-modal  transportation 
agenda  and  have  wrestled  with  funding  trade-offs  between  modes. 
We  gained  early  experience  from  a  successful  Interstate  Transfer 
program  resulting  from  cancellation  of  two  Interstate  freeways. 
These  funds  have  been  spent  on  a  varied  mixture  of  light  rail, 
freeway,  road,  bike  and  bus  improvements.   Within  weeks  of 
signing  ISTEA  into  law,  we  committed  two  years  worth  of  the  new 
Regional  Surface  Transportation  Program  (STP)  funds  toward  exten- 
sion of  our  Westside  LRT  project  to  Hillsboro,  Oregon.   This  was 
done  on  a  challenge  basis  and  was  subsequently  matched  by  the 
Oregon  Department  of  Transportation  with  state  STP  funds  by 
canceling  a  previously  committed  highway  project.   These  flexible 
funds  plus  local  match  have  enabled  us  to  reduce  the  anticipated 
Section  3  "New  Start"  funding  for  this  project  to  one-third 
(1/3),  taking  advantage  of  key  "New  Start"  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Since  adoption  of  ISTEA,  the  question  of  taking  advantage  of 
these  new  flexibility  provisions  has  occupied  almost  constant 
attention  in  the  Portland  region  and  at  the  state  level.   The  new 
Congestion  Mitigation/Air  Quality  Funds  and  Transportation 
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Enhancement  Funds  were  opened  up  to  projects  never  previously 
considered.   Of  these  funds  made  available  to  the  Portland 
region,  42  percent  has  been  committed  to  bike  and  pedestrian 
projects,  many  directly  related  to  transit;  33  percent  for  light 
rail  and  bus  projects;  11  percent  for  a  very  Interesting  project 
to  encourage  transit-oriented  development  around  our  rail  system; 
9  percent  for  projects  to  manage  demand;  and  even  3  percent  to 
build  an  Improved  rail  connection  to  our  Port  facilities. 
Also  during  the  past  several  years,  the  state  has  undergone  a 
major  policy  transformation,  adopting  a  multi-modal  transporta- 
tion plan  and  mandating  a  direct  relationship  between  local  land 
use  plans  and  transportation.   The  emphasis  In  both  cases  Is  to 
promote  advancement  of  alternative  modes  and  reduction  of 
reliance  on  the  single-occupant  automobile.   I  believe  It  Is 
critical  that  the  states  develop  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
transportation  system  with  larger  community  objectives  in  mind  if 
they  are  to  objectively  consider  funding  anything  besides  major 
highway  projects  with  flexible  ISTEA  funds. 

As  a  result  of  this  new  multi-modal  state  transportation  plan, 
the  Oregon  Department  of  Transportation,  in  partnership  with 
other  transportation  jurisdictions,  sponsored  legislation  to 
increase  state  gas  taxes  and  fully  divert  the  STP  funds  to  an 
alternative  mode  program.   Although  the  Oregon  Legislature 
adjourned  in  August  without  addressing  transportation,  the  issue 
is  still  under  discussion  and  will  likely  be  resurrected  next 
session. 

Underway  at  this  very  moment  is  the  biennial  update  to  the 
state's  Six-Year  Transportation  Improvement  Program.   At  our 
suggestion,  they  have  agreed  to  fully  fund  the  alternative  mode 
projects  (from  CMAQ,  Transportation  Enhancement  and  STP)  despite 
an  anticipated  80  percent  federal  funding  obligation  celling. 
That  is,  the  normal  highway  program  will  be  cut  to  meet  the 
obligation  ceiling,  not  the  alternative  mode  projects.   In 
addition,  the  state  has  agreed  to  consider  canceling  previously 
committed  highway  projects  in  order  to  initiate  additional 
alternative  mode  projects. 

I  believe  it  is  critical  for  MPO  areas  to  advance  a  wide  variety 
of  alternative  mode  projects.   It's  a  little  like  Affirmative 
Action  programs.   Highway  projects  have  been  developed  for 
decades  and  alternative  mode  projects  have  been  nearly  Ignored 
equally  as  long.   As  a  result,  there  is  a  long  line  for  new 
highway  projects  and  little  awareness  of  what  is  even  needed  to 
have  successful  alternative  modes.   He  must,  in  effect,  overcom- 
pensate  for  these  many  years  of  neglect. 

Although  Oregon's  constitution  prohibits  use  of  state  and  local 
highway  revenues  for  transit,  competition  for  flexible  ISTEA 
funds  for  transit  and  other  alternative  modes  has  been  very  high. 
Thus  far,  other  sources  have  been  available  to  provide  the  needed 
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local  match.  However,  if  a  more  significant  share  is  diverted  to 
transit,  the  lack  of  local  match  will  become  an  impediment. 

You  have  asked  the  question  "How  can  federal  law  or  regulations 
remove  impediments  to  greater  use  of  ISTEA  flexibility  provi- 
sions?"  I  have  several  recommendations: 

First,  keep  these  provisions  intact.   We  have  committed  ISTEA 
funds  toward  alternative  mode  projects  that  are  simply  not  ready 
to  go  to  construction  yet.   These  will  come  on  line  in  the  next 
several  years.   Perhaps  a  guarantee  that  a  share  of  the  state's 
obligation  ceiling  be  made  available  for  these  purposes  would  be 
appropriate.   Such  a  guarantee  is  in  place  for  STP  funds  suballo- 
cated  by  ISTEA  to  MPO  areas  greater  than  200,000  population  and 
could  be  extended  to  CMAQ  and  Transportation  Enhancement. 

Second,  retain  the  current  suballocation  provisions  for  STP  funds 
to  urban  areas  over  200,000  population.  These  funds  are  the  only 
source  for  which  MPOs  can  truly  exercise  flexibility  decisions. 

Third,  clarify  that  all  alternative  mode  projects  that  produce 
air  quality  or  congestion  benefits  are  in  fact  eligible.   We  have 
faced  some  difficulty  in  advancing  a  railroad  project  and 
transit-oriented  development  projects. 

Fourth,  allow  highway  proj^ects  to  be  delayed  without  threat  that 
past  federal  expenditures  on  engineering,  environmental  studies 
and  right-of-way  acquisition  will  have  to  be  repaid.   This 
federal  requirement  is  a  double-hit  to  the  highway  program,  first 
to  shift  funds  to  alternative  modes  and  then  to  repay  past  fed- 
eral expenditures. 

Fifth,  emphasize  implementation  of  the  State  Transportation 
Planning  requirements  just  as  vigorously  as  Metropolitan  require- 
ments.  States  must  view  their  mission  as  development  of  the  full 
multi-modal  transportation  system,  not  simply  the  part  they  are 
typically  responsible  for,  the  major  highways. 

Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  address  these  issues.   In 
Portland,  Oregon,  we  are  pleased  that  you  are  just  as  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  flexible  funding  provisions  of  ISTEA  as  .we 
are. 
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Metro 

Attachment  1 

Questions  and  Answers 

to  the 

House  Conunittee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  Oversight 

Andrew  Cotugno 
Metro  Planning  Director 

Question  :   How  are  decisions  made  on  flexibility  in  your  area, 
and  what  role  is  played  by  the  state? 

Answer:   The  process  and  roles  of  the  state  (ODOT)  and  Metro  (the 
MPQ)  varies  by  funding  source.   The  most  significant  role  for 
Metro  is  with  the  regionally-allocated  Surface  Transportation 
Program  (STP)  funds.   These  funds  are  statutorily  set  aside  for 
MPO  areas  of  greater  than  200,000  of  which  Metro  is  the  only  one 
in  Oregon.   The  decision  on  allocation  of  these  funds  rests  with 
Metro,  using  policies  and  criteria  established  by  Metro,  subject 
only  to  acceptance  by  ODOT  into  their  State  Transportation  Im- 
provement Program.  However,  the  state  has  membership  on  all  of 
Metro's  committees  and  participates  actively  as  a  member  equal  to 
local  governments  and  Tri-Met  (the  transit  district)  in  the 
prioritization  and  selection  process. 

The  next  level  of  involvement  is  with  Congestion  Mitigation/Air 
Quality  (CMAQ)  and  Transportation  Enhancement  (TE)  funds.   These 
sources  are  not  statutorily  set  aside  and  ODOT  establishes  the 
basic  program  parameters  and  amounts  for  each  region  of  the  state 
to  program.   ODOT  and  Metro  jointly  develop  the  allocation  cri- 
teria and  project  recommendations  for  these  sources  for  approval 
by  Metro  and,  subsequently,  by  ODOT. 

The  third  level  of  involvement  is  with  the  state-controlled  STP 
and  National  Highway  System  (NHS)  funds.   Project  selection 
criteria  and  project  funding  decisions  rest  principally  with  the 
Oregon  Transportation  Commission  (QTC) .  They  do,  however,  rely 
heavily  on  priorities  defined  by  Metro  and  provided  as  input  to 
the  OTC.   In  addition,  the  project  selection  by  the  QTC  is  sub- 
ject to  concurrence  by  Metro  through  inclusion  in  the  Metro 
Transportation  Improvement  Program. 
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Question;   Are  highway,  bridge  and  transit  needs  being  met  in 
your  area? 

Answer:   Emphatically  no! 

Question;   What  is  your  analysis  of  the  flexible  funding  activity 
that  has  taken  place  involving  your  MPO  since  passage  of  ISTEA, 
and  what  is  the  estimate  of  the  activity  you  expect  in  the 
future? 

Answer:   Use  of  the  flexible  funding  provisions  of  ISTEA  has 
garnered  significant  attention  at  Metro  and  ODOT.   Within  several 
months  of  signing  ISTEA  into  law  (April,  1992),  Metro  committed 
$22  million  of  Regional  STP  funds  to  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  Wests ide  LRT  project  (equivalent  to  more  than  two  years  worth 
of  the  regional  STP  set-aside) .   This  was  done  on  a  challenge 
basis  and  was  soon  matched  by  $22  million  commitments  by  both 
ODOT  from  state  STP  funds  and  by  Tri-Met  from  Section  9  funds. 
The  availability  of  these  funds  allowed  the  region  to  reduce  the 
Section  3  funding  share  for  this  project  to  less  than  one-third 
to  take  advantage  of  certain  "New  Start"  provisions  of  ISTEA. 

Soon  after  (June,  1992),  Metro  requested  that  ODOT  open  its 
process  to  update  its  Six-Year  Transportation  Improvement  Program 
to  allow  consideration  of  alternative  mode  projects  under  the  new 
flexibility  provisions  of  ISTEA.   ODOT  chose  not  to  consider  any 
alternative  mode  projects  since  they  had  a  long  list  of  previous 
highway  project  commitments  that  would  have  to  be  canceled  if  new 
alternative  mode  projects  were  selected  for  funding. 

During  1992  and  1993,  ODOT  went  through  a  major  process  to 
develop  and  adopt  the  Oregon  Transportation  Plan,  a  multi-modal 
statewide  plan.   This  served  as  the  foundation  to  develop  a 
multi-modal  funding  strategy  which,  among  other  things,  would 
have  increased  the  state  gas  tax  by  16  cents,  thereby  allowing 
the  maximum  allowable  transfer  of  State  and  Regional  STP  funds  to 
an  alternative  mode  program.   This  proposal  was  introduced  to  the 
1993  session  of  the  Oregon  Legislature  but  failed  on  its  adjourn- 
ment in  August,  1993.   Development  of  a  legislative  proposal  for 
the  1995  session  of  the  Oregon  Legislature  (which  meets  every  two 
years)  is  still  under  consideration,  although  there  remains  a 
strong  commitment  to  alternative  modes  and  a  strong  alliance 
between  different  modal  jurisdictions  statewide. 

ODOT  is  now  involved  in  their  next  bi-annual  update  to  their  Six- 
Year  Transportation  Improvement  Program.   Due  to.  the  loss  of  the 
proposed  gas  tax  increase,  under-collections  of  state  gas  taxes 
and  the  effect  of  the  federal  obligation  ceiling,  it  is  apparent 
that  ODOT  cannot  retain  its  commitment  to  that  long  list  of 
previous  highway  commitments.   As  such,  they  are  intent  on  de- 
veloping a  financially  constrained  program  and  allowing  consid- 
eration of  alternative  mode  projects  being  added  to  the  program. 
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This  will  result  in  past  project  commitments  being  dropped  or 
delayed,  both  to  balance  the  program  to  revenue  estimates  and  to 
cut  deeper  to  make  room  for  recommended  alternative  mode  proj- 
ects.  These  decisions  are  being  done  on  a  region-by-region  basis 
and  will  rely  heavily  on  prioritization  recommendations  by  Metro. 
As  such,  new  alternative  mode  projects  must  be  of  sufficient 
priority  to  the  region  to  warrant  cutting  one  of  our  own  highway 
projects.   Because  of  the  difficulty  of  cutting  highway  projects 
that  were  previously  committed  to,  it  is  our  expectation  that  the 
amount  diverted  to  alternative  modes  from  state  STP  or  NHS  funds 
will  be  very  small.   At  this  point  in  the  process,  the  Portland 
region  must  cut  $126  million  from  ODOT's  Construction  Program  to 
balance  to  estimated  revenues.   We  are  considering  up  to  $30  mil- 
lion of  possible  alternative  mode  additions  through  further 
highway  cuts. 

Also  during  1992  and  1993,  ODOT  and  Metro  undertook  to  allocate 
CMAQ  and  TE  funds.   These  were  treated  as  new,  unencumbered 
funding  sources,  and  an  open  solicitation  and  prioritization 
process  was  established.   Approximately  85  percent  of  the 
statewide  CMAQ  funds  were  allocated  to  the  Portland  Air  Quality 
Non-Attainment  area  (i.e.,  Metro)  and  approximately  28  percent  of 
the  TE  funds  were  allocated  to  ODOT  Region  1  which  includes  Metro 
plus  several  surrounding  counties.   In  total,  almost  $31  million 
has  or  is  being  allocated.   Although  the  process  has  not  been 
finally  approved  by  ODOT,  Metro  has  adopted  its  recommendations 
which  include  41.8  percent  for  bike  and  pedestrian  projects  (many 
of  which  are  transit-related),  32.6  percent  for  transit,  11.3 
percent  to  facilitate  transit-supportive  development,  9.3  percent 
for  demand  management  projects,  3.2  percent  for  an  intermodal 
railroad  project,  1.3  percent  for  highway  system  management 
projects  and  0.5  percent  for  miscellaneous  other  projects  (see 
Attachment  2  for  a  full  project  listing) .   These  amounts  were 
based  upon  ranking  of  individual  projects  rather  than  an 
arbitrary  amount  allocated  to  each  modal  category. 

We  have  every  expectation  that  the  alternative  mode  projects 
funded  as  described  above  will  proceed  to  construction  later  in 
the  program  period.   However,  to  date,  very  little  ISTEA  funding 
has  been  spent  on  alternative  mode  projects.   This  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  time  necessary  to  allocate  funds  to  these  projects 
and  complete  necessary  engineering  and  environmental  requirements 
before  these  projects  can  proceed  to  construction.   Conversely, 
highway  project  development  has  been  underway  for  many  years 
prior  to  ISTEA  and  these  projects  have  been  able  to  advance  to 
construction  using  FY  1992  and  1993  ISTEA  appropriations. 

Question;   Does  your  state  law  place  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
tax  revenues  for  specific  transportation  purposes?   What  other 
factors  affect  decisions  in  your  state  to  exercise  the  funding 
flexibility  provisions  of  ISTEA  for  non-highway  projects? 
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Answer:   Yes,  auto  and  truck  taxes  are  constitutionally  re- 
stricted to  use  within  the  highway  right-of-way  for  highway- 
related  purposes.   There  are,  however,  a  number  of  alternative 
mode  uses  which  are  consistent  with  the  constitutional 
limitation,  such  as:  bike  lanes,  sidewalks,  park-and-ride  lots, 
traffic  improvements  which  benefit  transit,  bus  pull-outs  and 
shelters,  railroad  crossings  and  bridges  and  traffic  demand 
management  programs. 

This  limitation  inhibits  use  of  ISTEA  funding  for  transit  pur- 
poses because  of  the  limited  availability  of  local  match.   To 
date,  the  small  amounts  that  have  been  allocated  to  transit  have 
been  matched  by  the  transit  district. 

Question;   In  making  spending  decisions  with  regard  to  ISTEA 
program  funds,  have  your  state's  spending  levels  activated  an 
obligation  ceiling  restriction  that  resulted  in  an  inability  to 
fully  obligate  Surface  Transportation  Program  and  Congestion 
Mitigation/Air  Quality  Improvement  funds? 

Answer:   No.   During  FY  92  and  FY  93,  projects  to  be  funded  with 
Regional  STP  funds,  CMAQ  funds  and  TE  funds  have  not  been  ready 
to  proceed  to  construction.   As  such,  ODOT  fully  used  the  avail- 
able obligation  ceiling  for  other  purposes  to  avoid  lapse  of 
funds.   The  Oregon  Transportation  Commission  has  committed  that, 
in  the  Six-Year  Transportation  Improvement  Program  update 
described  above,  allocation  of  funds  to  alternative  mode  projects 
will  remain  at  100  percent  despite  an  anticipated  80  percent 
obligation  ceiling.   In  addition,  Metro  executed  an  intergovern- 
mental agreement  with  ODOT  allowing  them  to  use  our  "share"  of 
the  obligation  ceiling  in  FY  92  subject  to  recovering  it  in 
future  program  years. 

Question:   Does  the  project  selection  process  in  your  state  allow 
for  re-evaluation  or  revision  of  projects  in  existing  state 
plans,  that  may  be  affected  by  changes  in  legislative  or  regula- 
tory requirements,  environmental  conditions  or  local  priorities? 

Answer:   Yes.   Projects  previously  identified  for  funding  in  the 
Metro  Transportation  Improvement  Program  or  State  Transportation 
Improvement  Program  are  subject  to  the  new  requirements.   This 
may  result  in  the  project  being  dropped,  delayed  or  modified 
consistent  with  these  requirements.   In  addition,  as  described 
above,  ODOT  has  allowed  the  region  to  substitute  alternative  mode 
projects  for  current  project  commitments. 

Question:  What  effect  will  the  proposed  requirements  and  dead- 
lines, imposed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  Rule- 
makings on  Management  and  Monitoring  Systems,  and  MPQ  and 
Statewide  Transportation  Planning  have  on  your  MPO? 
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Answer:   The  new  ISTEA  requirements  and  deadlines  are  having  a 
number  of  effects  in  the  operation  of  our  MPO.   We  have  a  greater 
level  of  coordination  with  ODOT  due  to  the  new  statewide  Trans- 
portation Planning  requirements.   Several  of  the  management 
systems  are  principally  assigned  to  ODOT  which  results  in  our 
working  closely  with  them.   The  Congestion  Management  System  is 
principally  our  responsibility,  which  results  in  them  working 
closely  with  us.   We  have  asked  the  Port  of  Portland  to  take  a 
strong  role  in  the  Intermodal  Management  System  which  has 
strengthened  their  involvement  in  regional  transportation  issues, 
especially  relating  to  freight.   There  is  more  collaboration 
between  the  MPOs  of  the  state  as  we  determine  appropriate 
technical  methods  to  address  the  requirements.   And,  we  are 
dealing  with  new  constituencies  due  to  both  the  increased 
flexibility  provisions  and  the  citizen  involvement  requirements. 

The  new  requirements  are  also  affecting  the  type  of  planning  we 
are  doing  and  the  level  of  detail.   The  traditional  division  of 
responsibilities  on  highways  had  us  dealing  with  general  system 
needs  and  intermodal  trade-offs  with  ODOT  dealing  with  project 
design.   The  new  requirements  have  us  more  concerned  about  design 
and  its  relationship  to  the  Congestion  Management  System  and  air 
quality  effects. 

The  deadlines  represent  an  enormous  challenge.   ISTEA  brings 
about  many  new  areas  of  activity  needing  to  be  addressed  quickly. 
To  say  the  least,  we  are  scrambling  to  attract  adequate  staff  and 
consultants  to  meet  the  deadlines.   It  is  apparent  that  the  first 
attempt  will  need  improvement  and  refinement  after  the  initial 
deadlines  are  met.   ISTEA  represents  a  change  in  direction  which 
the  deadlines  are  intended  to  implement.   Refinement  after  the 
deadlines  ensures  we  stay  on  course. 

Ouestion:   Do  the  administrative  procedural  differences  between 
Federal  Transit  Administration  and  Federal  Highway  Administration 
(e.g.,  funding  cycles  and  procedures  for  project  amendments) 
affect  decisions  to  transfer  funds  to  transit-related  projects? 

Answer:   The  difference  in  FTA  and  FHWA  procedures  has  not  dis- 
couraged our  transferring  of  funds  to  transit-related  projects. 
However,  if  a  project  could  either  be  administered  through  FHWA 
or  FTA  (such  as  a  park-and-ride  project) ,  we  generally  opt  for 
FHWA.   It  is  generally  recognized  that  it  is  easier  to  process  a 
project  through  FHWA  due  to  greater  staffing  levels,  closer 
proximity  and  fewer  deadlines  and  requirements. 

Ouestion;   What  effect  does  the  voting  structure  of  your  board 
have  on  the  operation  of  your  MPO  (e.g.,  on  the  project  selection 
and  programming  processes)?   Do  you  believe  any  changes  to  that 
structure  are  necessary?  Would  it  be  appropriate  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  prescribe  the  structure? 
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Answer:   We  believe  that  it  is  imperative  to  have  a  well-repre- 
sented MPO  decision-making  process  which  includes  different 
interest  groups,  modal  advocates  and  jurisdictions  and  have  had 
one  for  years.   We  feel  that  this  is  a  strong  factor  in  develop- 
ing a  successful  regional  consensus  and  sticking  with  it.   Our 
MPO  decision-making  structure  involves  a  two-step  process.   The 
first  is  approval  by  the  Joint  Policy  Advisory  Committee  on 
Transportation  (JPACT) ,  a  committee  of  local  elected  officials, 
Metro  elected  officials  and  representatives  from  ODOT,  Tri-Met, 
the  Port  of  Portland,  the  Oregon  Department  of  Environmental 
Quality  and  the  Washington  Department  of  Transportation.   The 
second  step  involves  approval  by  the  Metro  Council,  the  directly 
elected  governing  board  for  Metro.   The  first  step  ensures  an 
equal  vote  for  every  transportation  interest  in  the  region, 
including  competing  jurisdictions,  modes  and  environmental 
interests.   The  second  step  ensures  that  MPO  decisions  are 
consistent  with  other  regional  growth  management  and  planning 
policies  and  ensures  regionwide  decisions  are  reflective  of 
population  distribution  patterns  (since  Council  districts  are 
apportioned  on  an  equal  population  basis) . 

The  decision-making  process  is  working  fine  at  this  time.   How- 
ever, it  is  beginning  to  become  apparent  that  the  size  of  the 
true  metropolitan  area  is  growing  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Metro. 
At  some  time  in  the  future,  it  may  be  necessary  to  expand  the 
geographic  coverage  of  membership. 

The  federal  requirements  on  voting  structure  should  be  limited  to 
general  guidelines  that  membership  include  state  and  local 
governments,  transit  operators  and  other  major  transportation 
jurisdictions.   The  specific  membership  structure  should  not  be 
prescribed. 

Recommendations ; 

1.  Congress  should  consider  adoption  of  a  "National  Transpor- 
tation System"  instead  of  a  "National  Highway  System," 
especially  in  large  urban  areas  (of  greater  than  200,000 
population)  where  multi-modal  systems  serve  as  alternatives 
to  National  Highway  System  improvements. 

2.  Allow  MPOs  and  states  to  re-evaluate  their  National  Highway 
System  designation  upon  completion  of  the  federally-required 
Management  Systems  and  meeting  federal  transportation  plan- 
ning requirements. 

3.  Current  federal  regulations  require  repayment  of  federal 
funds  spent  on  preliminary  engineering  and  right-of-way 
acquisition  on  canceled  projects.   This  serves  to  inhibit 
reallocation  of  flexible  funds  to  new  alternative  mode 
projects.   There  are  numerous  highway  projects  in  this 
situation  using  funds  from  past  Surface  Transportation  Acts. 
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Changes  should  be  adopted  allowing  indefinite  deferral  of 
highway  projects  without  penalty  of  repayment. 

Have  patience  with  MPO  areas  that  are  pursuing  alternative 
mode  projects  with  flexible  ISTEA  funds  in  good  faith  but 
won't  complete  necessary  engineering  and  environmental 
studies  until  the  end  of  the  ISTEA  authorization  period. 

Clarify  eligibility  of  joint-development  projects  to 
facilitate  transit-oriented  land  use  patterns. 

Clarify  eligibility  of  railroad  projects  that  meet  intermodal 
transportation  objectives  and  provide  relief  in  congested 
highway  corridors. 

Recognize  that  implementation  of  Congestion  Pricing  projects 
requires  as  significant  a  planning  and  project  development 
process  with  adequate  public  input  as  new  highway  construc- 
tion.  Allow  eligibility  of  these  efforts  under  the  Conges- 
tion Pricing  Pilot  Program. 


ACC:kgk 
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FY  91,93 

94.9S 

Reeional  STP 

FY  92 

93,94 

Tr.  Enhance. 

FY  95 

96,97 
Tr.  Enhance. 

FY  92 

93,94 

CMAO 

FY  95 

96.97 

CMAO 

Profram 
Total 

Transit  Projerti 

S80,000 
$22,000,000 

$797,6S« 

$646,020 
$98,698 
$3,768,450 
$89,725 
$520,405 

$3489.000 
SS38JS0 

Lake  Oiwcgo  Trollty 

Tiginl  Pari  &  Ride 

Bika  oa  Traiuil 

Bus  Acquoitioa 

Columbia  So.  Shotr  Demo 

Mini-bus  Acquisition 

Transit  Prehmitial  Study 

Wcstside  LRT 

Subtotal 

S22,080,00a 

$797,656 

SO 

$5,123,298 

S4.I27.3S0 

S32.I28,3«4 

AUch.2 


Bike/Pedestrian  Projects 


Springwater  Comdor 

$2,159,600 

$120,000 

Fanno  Creek  Bikepalh 

$300,000 

Or.  Dectlic  Bikepalh 

$135,000 

WiUanMtle  Biidte  Access 

$80,000 

$1,000,000 

Courtney  Ave  Bike/Ped. 

$160,000 

Ped.  to  Transit -MulL  Co. 

$160,000 

$1,000,000 

Ped.toTrmmH-Wash.Ca 

$200,000 

Ped.toMAX-Gresham 

$64,000 

$1,000,000 

Central  City  Bike  Showers 

$280,000 

Rivertale  Bike  Path 

$320,000 

Steel  Bridge  Bikepalh 

$1,360,000 

MAX  Bike  Lockets 

$64,000 

Eastbank  Bikeway 

$1,588,900 

$675^00 

Strawberry  Lane  BikHane 

$229,600 

Sunset  TransH  Cu.  Ped.  Link 

$470,400 

Hwy  217  Bike  CocTidor 

$896,000 

1 12th  Linear  Parl/Bikeway 

$308,000 

Cedar  Creek  Bike  Trail 

$83,000 

Rock  Creek  Bikeway 

$266,000 

Subtotal 

$0         $2,594,600 

$2,365,900 

$2,688,000 

$5,271,200      $12,919,700 

Demand  Management 


Neighborbood  Rideshare  Coop 

Regional  Tr.  MgmL  Assoc 

Regional  Ridesharc/TDM  Program 

Public  Education  Program 

Telecommuting  Pilot  Project 

Transit  Oiieaied  Devlapmcat  _ 

Subtotal 


$71,780 
$897450 
$536,556 
$448,625 

$1.646,454 


$240,463 
$1,835,000 


$0      $3,600,665      $2,775,463        $6,376,128 


HItbway  System  Manatement 

82nd  Ave.  Signal  Intettie 
Grahaa  Signal  Intcrtic_ 
SuUoUl 


$100,492 
$300,000 


$0  $400,492 


Electric  VcUdc  Demo 
Columbia  SkMgk  RR  Bridge 
lotermodal  Transfer  Park 
Columbia  Blvd.  Inlemodal  Study  $150,000 

Metre  Intccmodal  Ptanung       $3.473.812 


S3.623.8I2 


$67J94       $1,000,000        $4,771,106 


GRAND  TOTAL 


$25.703.812 $3.392J56        $2,445,900    $11,879,749    $13,174,013      $56495,730 
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Testimony  Before 

US  House  of  Representatives 

Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 

Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  Oversight 

on 

Flexibility  and  Plaiming  Provisioi\s  of 

The  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991 

by 

Lawrence  D.  Dahms 

Executive  Director 

Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission 

Washington,  DC 

October  19, 1993 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  thank  you  for  conducting  this 
review  of  our  collective  response  to  the  flexibility  and  planning  provisions  of  the 
Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991  (ISTEA).   I  am  Larry 
Dahms,  Executive  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area's  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Commission  (MTC),  and  I  am  here  to  join  my  fellow  Executive 
Directors  in  representing  the  National  Association  of  Regional  Councils  (NARC). 

Representing  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  Portland  and  the  Bay  Area,  we 
present  a  broad  cross-section  of  metropolitan  experiences,  as  you  will  find  in 
reviewing  each  of  our  ar\swers  to  the  nine  questions  posed  by  the  Committee. 
Attached  to  my  testimony  are  the  brief  answers  MTC  has  offered  in  response  to  each 
question. 

My  testimony  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  providing  a  general  and  brief  observation 
made  on  behalf  of  NARC  and  the  second  part  to  include  a  quick  review  of  our 
experience  with  ISTEA  in  the  Bay  Area. 

On  behalf  of  NARC,  we  welcome  ISTEA  flexibility  and  its  planning  and 
management  system  requirements.  As  we  see  it: 

•    The  ISTEA  management  system  requirements,  especially  the  Congestion 
Management  System  (CMS),  encourage  system  integration  and  operational 
improvements. 
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•  The  Surface  Transportation  Program  (STP)  allocation  formula  helps  to  define  a 
more  predictable  fund  flow,  providing  a  fotmdation  for  better  plani\ing  and 
system  management. 

•  STP  and  National  Highway  System  (NHS)  flexibility  and  imiform  match  ratios 
contribute  to  unbiased  project  selection. 

•  The  State/Metropolitan  Plaiming  Orgaruzation  (MPO)  consultation 
requirements  advance  the  effectiveness  of  these  essential  partnerships. 

•  The  Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  Improvement  (CMAQ)  program 
provides  the  opportunity  to  reconcile  transportation  and  air  quality  programs. 

•  The  enhancements  program  engages  an  alphabet  soup  of  historical  and 
architectural  interests  heretofore  alienated  by  transportation  programs. 

•  And,  of  course,  the  NHS  is  there  to  reinforce  the  commitment  of  the  traditional 
highway  fraternity. 

Our  reading  of  the  nine  questions  posed  by  the  Committee  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
your  basic  thrust  is  to  determine  how  well  our  newfound  flexibility  is  being  utilized 
and  to  identify  what  it  is  that  thwarts  flexible  application  of  ISTEA  programs.  Our 
answers  are  quite  different.  Perhaps  that  should  not  be  surprising  at  this  early  stage 
of  ISTEA  implementation. 

We  cite  several  factors  that  inhibit  flexibility,  the  most  significant  of  which  include: 

•  State  cor\stitutional  provisions  and  laws  that  have  yet  to  be  reconciled  with 
ISTEA  program  directions. 

•  The  availability  of  state  matching  funds  for  some  projects  but  not  others. 

•  The  fact  that  ready-to-go  projects  had  to  be  and  have  been  in  the  pipeline  for 
several  years,  and  once  committed,  are  hard  to  displace. 

•  The  reluctance  of  some  state  and  local  officials  to  recognize  that  any  change  in 
direction  has  been  signaled  by  ISTEA. 
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•  The  absence  of  final  federal  rulemaking  to  bolster  the  confidence  of  those 
wishing  to  change  direction. 

•  A  tendenc)'  of  many  or  even  most  participants  in  the  transportation  planning 
process  to  resist  change  no  matter  what  the  directions  may  be. 

You  will  find  more  specific  development  of  these  themes  in  the  collective 
testimony  of  our  panel. 

We  believe,  however,  that  these  deterrents  can  be  and  will  be  overcome.  We  doubt 
that  any  of  the  50  states  was  fully  prepared  to  assume  responsibilit\-  to  build  the 
Interstate  system  when  it  was  authorized  over  three  decades  ago.  In  retrospect,  the 
state's  challenge  to  build  capadt)-  to  deliver  the  Interstate  probably  was  not  as 
daunting  as  the  one  facing  the  many  new  partners  with  roles  to  play  in  building, 
operating  and  managing  the  multi-owner  system  that  is  relevant  today. 

And,  while  we  must  identif)-  and  seek  to  rectif)'  the  impediments,  we  are  pleased  to 
obser\'e  progress  already  as'well.  The  US  DOT  regulations  may  not  be  out  —  but,  US 
DOT  has  engaged  in  a  whole  series  of  conferences  and  conscious-raising  activities 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  implementing  the  spirit  of  ISTEA's  directives.    While 
ISTEA  revenues  are  backfillmg  old  commitments,  new  programs  are  also  being 
funded.   And  while  some  states  may  be  holding  back,  others  are  quite  positive  in 
their  partnering  with  MPOs  and  local  government. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  test  of  the  new  flexibility  and  new  partnerships  will 
emerge  as  Congress  considers  the  National  Highway  System  to  be  sent  over  by  the 
Secretary-  of  Transportation  in  December.   Our  major  disappointment  with  the 
proposed  US  DOT  rules  were  discussed  in  testimony  delivered  before  the  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee  in  April.    The  proposed  rules  ignored  the 
metropolitan  transportation  system  in  the  metropolitan  planning  regulation  and 
the  national  highway  system  in  the  state  planning  gmdelines.   Defining  the  tvs'o 
systems  and  reconciling  them  in  each  metropolitan  area  offers  either  the 
opportunity-  for  or  a  stumbling  block  to  state  and  local  collaboration.   We  are  still 
hopeful  the  final  rulemaking  will  rectif>-  this  critical  defidenc)'. 

Now  let  me  turn  briefly  to  our  Bay  Area  experience. 

ISTEA  encourages  many  things.   Perhaps,  most  imp>ortantly,  it  demands  working 
partnerships  and  provides  vital  tools  to  serve  this  requirement. 
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With  that  understanding  clearly  in  mind,  our  first  step  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  has  been  to  create  an  expansive  and  energetic  new  partnership. 

Launched  almost  immediately  on  the  heels  of  the  President's  signing  of  ISTEA,  the 
36  governmental  agencies  comprising  the  Bay  Area  Partnership  first  met  on 
January  24,  1992.   It  covers  the  spectrum  of  local  to  federal  government  agencies  — 
transportation  and  environment  —  and  multiple  modes.   It  is  complemented  by  a 
Blue  Ribbon  Advisory  Council  composed  of  university,  business,  environmental 
and  community  interests.   Its  goals  are  improved  mobility  and  cleaner  air. 

The  Partnership's  initial  burst  of  energy  was  signaled  by  adoption  of  a  regional  Joint 
Urban  Mobility  Program,  better  known  as  JUMP  Start.  It  consists  of  21  multiagency 
projects  designed  to  demonstrate  an  immediate  ISTEA  benefit  —  either  effective 
projects  on  the  street  and/or  a  more  understandable  planning  and  decision  process. 
Some  of  both  have  been  achieved  already.   Electronic  toll  collection,  a  freeway  traffic 
operation  system  (TOS),  initiation  of  free  tow  truck  service  on  congested  freeways,  a 
regional  transit  ticket  and  even  a  telecommuting  demonstration  program  illustrate 
the  range  of  the  JUMP  Start  program.  By  showing  quick  action  with  a  series  of 
partnership  projects  —  that  is,  projects  that  usually  get  low  priority  because  they 
require  interagency  cooperation  and  initiative  —  we  endeavor  to  embolden  the 
partners  to  see  that  they  are  part  of  something  new  and  different.   A  "nothing 
succeeds  like  success"  philosophic  approach  is  intended  to  transcend  traditional  turf 
barriers  and  build  the  foimdation  for  even  more  substantial  partnership 
achievements. 

While  on-the-street  performance  is  critical  and  of  most  immediate  interest  to  our 
customers,  our  peers  are  even  more  interested  in  our  efforts  to  rank  a  wide  range  of 
transportation  projects  eligible  for  flexible  STP  and  CMAQ  monies.   We  have  been 
told  that  comparing  bike  trails  to  transit,  arterial,  freeway,  port  access  and  other 
improvements  is  like  comparing  apples  to  oranges  --  or  even  banana  peels.   We 
conclude  the  comparisons  are  not  that  hard:  Apples  and  oranges  are  comparable  if 
we  examine  output  instead  of  input  —  nutritional  value  instead  of  size  and  shape. 
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With  support  from  state  leadership,  we  have  been  able  to  isolate  over  $200  million 
in  STP  and  CMAQ  flexible  funds  to  be  spend  in  the  Bay  Area  over  the  first  three 
years  of  ISTEA.  The  screening  and  scoring  criteria  used  to  achieve  this  objective 
probably  represent  the  cutting  edge  for  this  type  of  endeavor  at  this  time.  More 
importantly  however,  all  of  our  interested  partners  and  project  sponsors  were 
invited  in  at  the  very  beginning  to  devise  the  criteria  and  relative  scoring  weights  as 
well  as  to  nominate  projects.   The  transportation  providers  and  air  quality 
regulators  were  at  the  same  table. 

Buy-in  went  hand-in-hand  with  inclusion  at  the  table.   The  projects  selected  include 
several  arterial  signalization  improvements,  pavement  rehabilitation,  bus 
replacements  and  transfer  centers,  commuter  rail  locomotives,  contribution  to 
Caltrans'  traffic  operation  system,  a  mobile  rideshare  office,  repairs  to  the  BART 
transbay  tube,  and  a  freeway  interchange  improvement.   CMAQ  funds  were 
particularly  useful  in  financing  transportation  control  measures  (TCMs)  required  to 
reconcile  our  transportation  and  air  quality  programs.   A  brief  summary  of  where 
the  ISTEA  funds  are  being  spent  is  included  with  our  response  to  the  committee's 
questions. 

Deciding  which  projects  to  finance  versus  those  that  don't  make  the  cut  is  always 
fraught  with  controversy.  Ordinarily,  the  loudest  voices  are  those  of  losing  project 
sponsors. 

This  time  we  heard  praise  instead,  from  almost  all  of  our  partners.  They  were 
involved  from  day  one  in  the  decision  process,  recognized  its  complexity  and,  most 
importantly,  found  it  to  be  fair  and  reasonable.  The  critical  motion  to  approve  the 
$200  million  list  drew  not  catcalls  —  but  applause  from  the  entire  audience.   The 
Bay  Area  press  has  been  very  positive  as  well. 

This  support  was  immediately  relevant,  because  state  law  had  to  be  amended  to 
reconcile  state  apportioriment  formulas  with  those  of  ISTEA.   The  authorization 
bill,  SB  1435,  became  embroiled  in  an  administration  vs.  the  Legislature  debate  late 
in  the  going.  The  local  and  editorial  support  for  our  program  helped  to  supply  the 
incentive  to  bring  the  parties  together. 
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In  addition  to  programming  STP  and  CMAQ  fimds  we  have  programmed  the  first 
round  of  er\hancements  projects.   In  this  case  a  statewide  consensus  on  criteria  were 
developed.  Again,  we  successfully  engaged  our  partners  and  a  broad  range  of 
citizens  interested  in  biking,  historical  preservation,  art  and  so  on  to  develop  a 
program  of  enhancements  projects. 

Despite  the  applause,  we  do  not  contend  our  process  is  sufficiently  refined.  We  are 
at  work  already  critiquing  the  process  and  are  well  into  the  next  round  of  allocations 
for  STP,  CMAQ  and  enhancements  funds. 
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Attachment  1 
RFSPONSE  TO  COMMITTEE  QUESTIONS 

How  are  dprisions  made  on  flexibility  in  your  area,  and  what  is  the  role  played  by 
the  MPO  and  the  role  played  by  the  state? 

The  California  Legislature  reconciled  state  transportation  law  with  ISTEA  in  1992  to 
confirm  the  MPO  role  in  allocating  ST?  and  CMAQ.   In  addition,  the  state  has 
agreed  to  honor  MPO  priorities  in  allocating  enhancement  program  funds. 

All  of  our  partner  agencies,  including  Caltrans  (the  California  Department  of 
Transportation)  were  involved  in  our  multimodal  programming  process,  which 
included  establishing  eligibility  criteria,  scoring  factors  and  the  scoring  of  every 
candidate  project. 

The  table  below  summarizes  how  MTC  has  allocated  these  flexible  ISTEA  funds. 


PROJECT  TYPE STP CMAQ 


Transit  33.0%  $40.1M 27.0% $23.4M 


Projects  with 

Multimodal  Features  20.0%  $24.1M 13.0% $11  ■6M 


Traffic  Operations 43% $5.2M 60.0% $50.2M 


Streets/Roads/Bridges 38.3% $46.3M 0^0% $0-0M 


Ports  1-9%  $2.4M    0^0% $0.0M 


Bike  and  Pedestrian 2^2% $2.7M 00% $aOM_ 

Totals                                           100.0%              $120.0M               100.0%                $85.2M 
(figures  rounded) 


Are  highway,  bridge  and  transit  needs  being  met  in  your  area? 

The  demand  for  transportation  revenue  far  exceeds  the  revenue  projected  to  be 
available.   As  an  example,  the  state's  seven  year  Trar^portation  Improvement 
Program  (STIP)  has  a  deficit  of  over  $3  billion.  As  a  result,  all  ISTEA  funds,  except 
for  STP,  CMAQ  and  enhancements  referred  to  above,  are  being  used  to  finance  prior 
STIP  commitments. 
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What  is  your  analysis  of  the  flexible  funding  activity  that  has  taken  place  involving 
your  MPO  since  the  passage  of  ISTEA.  and  what  is  the  estimate  of  the  activity  you 
expect  in  the  future? 

Our  experience  with  flexible  funding  has  been  very  positive.  This  delegation  by 
Congress  was  reinforced  by  the  State  legislation  referred  to  above.  As  a  result,  all  the 
new  discretionary  revenue  that  could  be  immediately  identified  was  made  subject  to 
flexible  allocation  through  MTC's  process.  Caltrans  and  our  transit  and  local 
government  partners  were  fully  involved  in  the  multimodal  priority  analysis.    The 
projects  selected  as  a  result  have  broad  based  support.  We  will  build  on  this  process 
as  the  State  resolves  its  $3  billion  STIP  deficit,  thereby  making  STP  the  NHS  funds 
available  to  the  State  subject  to  multimodal  choice. 

Does  your  state  law  place  restrictions  on  the  use  of  tax  revenues  for  specific 
transportation  purposes?  What  other  factors  affect  decisions  in  you  state  to  exercise 
the  funding  flexibility  provisions  of  ISTEA  for  non-highway  projects? 

The  State  Constitution  limits  use  of  gas  tax  revenues  to  highway  and  specified 
transit  capital  purposes.   This  has  a  somewhat  limiting  impact.   In  general,  the 
inability  to  identify  operating  funds  for  transit  or  highway  operating  purposes  has  a 
limiting  effect. 

In  making  spending  decisions  with  regard  to  ISTEA  program  funds,  have  your 
state's  spending  levels  activated  an  obligation  ceiling  restriction  and  resulted  in  an 
inability  to  full  obligate  Surface  Transportation  Program  and  Congestion  Mitigation 
and  Air  Quality  Improvement  funds? 

The  state's  own  revenue  shortfall  appears  to  be  more  limiting  than  federal 
obligation  ceilings. 

Does  the  project  selection  process  in  your  state  allow  for  reevaluation  or  revision  of 
projects  in  existing  state  plans,  that  may  be  affected  by  changes  in  legislative  or 
regulatory  requirements,  environmental  conditions,  or  local  priorities? 

Reevaluation  is  possible.  We  do  place  considerable  weight,  however,  on  honoring 
past  commitments.  Further,  the  length  of  time  needed  to  develop  a  project  weighs 
in  support  of  delivering  projects  already  in  an  advanced  state  of  development. 
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What  effect  will  the  proposed  requirements  and  deadlines  imposed  by  the  US 
Department  of  Transportation  rulemakings  on  Management  and  Monitoring  Systems. 
and  MPO  and  Statewide  Transportation  Planning  have  on  your  MPO? 

We  are  developing  our  Regional  Transportation  Plan  and  a  plan  to  manage  the 
metropolitan  transportation  system.   The  latter  represents  our  approach  to  the  ISTEA 
congestion  management  system  requirement.   The  US  DOT  rulemakings  will  not  affect 
these  initiatives  unless  they  include  prescriptions  that  contradict  our  approach. 

Do  the  administrative  procedural  differences  between  Federal  Transit  Administration 
and  Federal  Highway  Administration  (e.g.  funding  cycles  and  procedures  for  project 
amendments^  affect  decisions  to  transfer  funds  to  transit-related  projects? 

We  have  been  visited  by  the  US  DOT  team  charged  with  streamlining  FTA/FHWA 
administrative  procedures  to  reflect  the  new  directives  in  ISTEA.   We  believe  the 
potential  for  more  extensive  delegation  to  one  of  the  responsible  agencies  —  instead  of 
multiple  agency  checking  —  should  be  the  basis  of  streamlining  administrative 
procedures.   We  have  retained  a  consultant  to  design  a  project  monitoring  system  to 
assist  our  region  in  assuring  that  flexibly  fvmded  projects  move  ahead  expeditiously. 
We  need  to  gain  more  experience  with  US  DOT  and  our  own  initiatives  before  giving  a 
more  telling  answer  to  this  question. 

What  effect  does  the  voting  structure  of  your  board  have  on  the  operation  of  your  MPO 
(e.g.  on  the  transportation  project  selection  and  programming  processes^   Do  you 
believe  any  changes  to  that  structure  are  necessary?  Would  it  be  appropriate  for  the 


believe  any  changes  to  that  structure  are  necessary 
federal  government  to  prescribe  that  structure? 


The  California  Legislature  created  MTC  in  1970  and  prescribed  our  membership.  The 
Bay  Area  is  a  diverse  area  of  nine  counties  and  100  cities  representing  over  six  million 
people.   The  Commission  is  made  up  of  primarily  locally  elected  officials  representing 
the  cities  and  counties  of  the  Bay  Area.  Our  Commission  has  a  reputation  for  arriving 
at  a  conscious  in  defining  the  transportation  program.   Nonetheless,  there  have  been 
some  close  votes.   Representatives  of  our  large  counties,  such  as  Santa  Clara,  have 
expressed  concern  at  times  that  their  population  is  underrepresented.   We  believe  it 
would  be  better  for  any  change  to  come  as  a  result  of  action  by  the  State  Legislature  than 
through  a  prescriptive  directive  fashioned  in  Washington,  DC.   The  uniqueness  of  the 
political  structure  and  history  of  every  region  defies  an  effective  "one  size  fits  all" 
approach. 
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Before  the 

INVESTIGATIONS  AND  OVERSIGHT  SUBCOMMITTEE 

HOUSE  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION  COMMITTEE 

OCTOBER  19, 1993 

Chaiiman  Borski  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  implementation  of  the  Intermodal  Surface 
Transportation  Efficiency  Act  GSTEA).  I  am  Hank  Dittmar,  the  Director  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Policy  Project  (STPP),  a  coalition  of  over  one  hundred  public  interest 
groups  representing  alternative  transportation  modes,  the  environmental  and  energy 
conservation  communities  and  the  design  and  planning  community.  STPP  is  dedicated 
to  Transportation  policy  reform  to  ensure  that  transportation  decisions  help  conserve 
energy,  protect  environmental  and  aesthetic  quality,  strengthen  the  economy,  promote 
social  equity  and  make  transportation  more  livable.  I  have  here  with  me  today  Hal 
Hiemstra,  Vice  President  for  National  Policy  of  the  Rails  to  Trail  Conservancy  and  Doug 
Howell,  Energy  Program  Associate  for  the  Energy  and  Environmental  Study  Institute. 
Each  of  the  members  of  our  panel  will  discuss  an  aspect  of  the  implementation  of  ISTEA 
from  both  the  perspective  of  the  STPP  coalition  and  from  the  expertise  of  their  own 
organizations.    I  will  provide  a  general  overview. 

Mr.  Chairman,  STPP  is  uniquely  qualified  to  report  on  progress  in  implementing  this 
landmark  legislation.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Act,  we  have  worked  constantiy  on  public 
education  and  outreach,  have  developed  implementation  partnerships  with  states  and 
MPOs  and  have  aided  in  the  formulation  of  local  advocacy  groups  and  citizen  coalitions 
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in  support  of  this  imponant  law.  STPP  along  with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA),  Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA),  the  National  Park  Service,  Scenic 
America,  the  Bicycle  Federation  of  America  and  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  hosted  eleven  conferences  across  America  to  let  people  know  about  the 
ISTEA  opportunity.  Almost  four  thousand  people  attended,  over  half  of  whom  had  never 
been  to  a  transportation  conference.  Our  newsletter,  the  STPP  Bulletin,  goes  out  to 
almost  ten  thousand  people  engaged  in  the  ISTEA  process.  As  the  "watchers"  then,  I'd 
like  to  offer  some  general  observations. 

Two  years  is  not  such  a  long  time  ••  It  took  36  Years  to  build  the  Interstate  System 

ISTEA  represented  a  major  shift  in  national  transportation  policy  -  it  represents  the  end 
of  the  Interstate  era  —  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  policy  focus  on  communities,  quality 
of  life,  and  efficiently  maintaining  what  we  built  during  the  Interstate  era.  This  is  a 
profoimd  change  and  it  shouldn't  be  expected  to  occur  overnight.  Indeed  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  Interstate  era  were  plagued  with  mismanagement,  widespread  abuse  and  false 
starts.  I  understand  that  the  Investigations  and  Oversight  Committee  was  formed  to  deal 
with  the  many  start  up  problems  of  the  Interstate  program. 

The  State  Departments  of  Transportation  have  been  charged  with  the  construction  of  the 
Interstate  system  since  1956.  Both  they  and  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  are 
staffed  with  engineers  whose  entire  careers  have  been  dedication  to  responding  to  that 
clear  mandate.  It  is  a  big  change  for  these  institutions  to  shift  from  an  engineering  focus 
where  professionals  make  a  decision  in  response  to  a  clear  policy  directive  to  the  new 
paradigm  of  partnership,  planning  and  public  and  elected  official  involvement. 
It  took  the  states  quite  a  bit  of  time  to  gear  up  to  the  challenge  of  building  the  43,000 
mile  Interstate  system  and  it  will  take  the  states  and  the  MPOs  some  time  to  gear  up  to 
the  challenge  of  planning,  operating  and  maintaining  the  National  Intermodal  System 
called  for  in  ISTEA  in  a  manner  that  is  responsive  to  social,  economic  and  environmental 
concerns. 
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We  are  in  a  transitional  stage,  or  the  whining  noise  you  hear  is  the  sound  of  change 

ISTEA  shifted  the  focal  point  of  decision  making  about  federal  transportation  funding 
from  the  professionals  at  the  state  Departments  of  Transportation  to  a  shared 
responsibility  between  the  state  and  the  Metropolitan  Planning  Organizations  (MPOs). 
These  MPOs  were  charged  with  opening  up  the  process  to  include  all  modes,  to  include 
all  levels  of  government  and  to  include  the  public.  The  same  charge  has  been  placed  on 
the  states  for  the  substantially  larger  funds  that  they  control,  but  the  focus  has  been  on 
the  MPOs.  State  DOTs  have  been  operating  under  pre-ISTEA  assumptions  about  their 
role  in  providing  transporution  for  over  40  years.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  the  status  quo 
to  change  in  just  shy  of  two  years  and  be  fiilly  reflected  in  expenditures  and  funding 
flexibility. 

For  the  past  several  months,  much  of  what  has  been  heard  in  Washington  has  been 
dissatisfaction  or  concern  that  certain  interest  groups  are  not  getojig  enough  money  from 
the  MPOs.  The  concern  has  been  remarkably  uniform:  it  seems  that  neither  the  central 
cities  note  the  suburban  coimties  have  done  well,  that  both  the  ports  and  the  transit 
operators  have  been  disadvantaged,  that  die  MTOs  have  not  acted  quickly  enough  to 
include  the  state's  projects  and  that  the  states  have  not  cooperated  with  die  MPOs.  This 
is  natural.  Congress  created  a  new  political  dynamic  by  requiring  MPO  plans  and  project 
selection  for  Surface  Transportation  Program  (STP)  and  Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air 
Quality  (CMAQ)  funding.  Everyone  has  to  work  in  a  new  arena  and  to  make  matters 
more  confusing  it  is  an  arena  with  few  rules,  as  the  regulations  have  not  been  issued.  In 
the  face  of  this  new  dynamic  and  without  clearly  defmed  expectations,  what's  the  first 
thing  people  do?  Complain  to  their  Congressperson! 

If  in  the  fullness  of  time,  if  the  complaints  don't  result  in  fundamental  change,  then  each 
party  in  the  transportation  partnership  will  have  to  get  busy  making  alliances,  sending  the 
right  people  to  die  meetings  at  the  MPO  and  figuring  out  what  they  want  from  the 
process  and  how  to  go  about  asking  for  it  in  a  way  that  ensures  success.  These  types  of 
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changes  have  already  happened  in  many  areas.  In  Vancouver,  Washington,  the  general 
manager  of  the  transit  system  ended  up  as  the  chair  of  the  MPO  board  after  the  ISTEA 
redesignation  effort 

Numbers  aren't  everything,  but  they're  something. 

The  flexibility  included  in  ISTEA  was  not  a  guarantee  that  transit  or  ports  or  any  specific 
mode  would  receive  a  defined  share  of  the  funding,  but  rather  the  promise  that  the 
planning  process  could  mean  something.  ISTEA  allows  local  communities  and  states  to 
select  transportation  programs  that  make  sense  in  the  context  of  community  goals  and 
commimity  plans  and  it  provides  the  funding  flexibility  to  deliver  the  alternative  selected 
through  that  process.  In  this  sense,  then,  the  measure  of  ISTEA's  success  will  be  the 
MPO  and  state  plans  that  are  just  now  being  developed  and  the  breadth  and  diversity  of 
solutions  that  they  offer.  However,  we  are  now  two  years  into  ISTEA  and  have  used 
three  years  worth  of  the  money  before  the  planning  regulations  have  even  been  issued, 
so  it  makes  sense  to  look  at  the  numbers  to  see  if  flexibility  is  in  fact  being  exercised 
aroimd  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record,  a  summary  we  submitted  to 
Secretary  Pena  detailing  STPP's  primary  concerns  with  the  Notice  for  Proposed 
Rulemakings  (NPRM's).  These  comments  reflect  consensus  among  a  broad  range  of 
interests.  I  do  want  to  mention  that  in  regard  to  flexible  funding,  the  notice  for  proposed 
rulemaking  for  statewide  and  metropolitan  planning,  issued  last  March  were  unclear  on 
at  least  two  key  issues  that  impact  the  use  of  funding  flexibility: 

1.  The  proposed  regulations  fail  to  clarify  that  TIPs  should  list  projects  Ln  order 
of  need,  regardless  of  mode  or  funding  category.  This  would  better  reflect  the 
language  and  spirit  of  ISTEA  and  would  provide  better  guidance  to  encourage 
flexible  funding,  regardless  of  the  mix  of  projects. 
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2.  The  proposed  regulations  are  far  too  vague  with  regard  to  the  15  and  20 
planning  factors  which  MPOs  and  States  must  consider.  The  proposed  regulations 
do  little  more  than  re-state  the  factors,  thereby  encouraging  as  little  as  a  back-of- 
the-envelope  consideration  of  the  factors.  The  factors  are  intended  to  insure  that 
a  full  range  of  community  values  and  needs  are  considered  in  the  transportation 
planning  process.  The  lack  of  specificity  in  the  proposed  regulations  will 
discourage  innovative  thinking  about  how  transportation  systems  can  serve 
community  goals  and  will  therefore  discourage  the  use  of  flexible  funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  mention  yet  another  impediment 
to  the  use  of  flexible  funds  and  that  is  the  state  gas  tax  limitations  and  other  state 
transportation  laws  that  in  many  states  are  not  in  sync  with  the  new  changes  under 
ISTEA.  In  particular,  many  states  still  have  constitutional  limitations  to  the  use  of  the 
state  gas  tax  fund  for  anything  other  than  roads.  As  a  result,  these  states  are  limited  in 
their  use  of  federal  flexibility  provisions,  since  they  have  no  way  to  fund  the  state  match. 
State  legislators  need  to  be  encouraged  to  revisit  these  questions  with  an  understanding 
of  the  changes  under  ISTEA. 

How  are  the  States  spending  flexible  funds? 

During  the  first  fiscal  year  since  the  passage  of  ISTEA  in  December  of  1991  (FY  1992  - 
-  January  -  September),  many  states  began  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  flexibility 
provisions.  STPP  has  performed  some  analyses  of  FY92  obligation  and  flexing  data 
which  suggest  that  the  following  factors  influenced  the  use  of  funding  flexibility 
provisions  during  the  first  nine  months  under  ISTEA: 


The  dramatic  changes  in  the  structure  of  federal  transportation  programs 
encouraged  many  states  to  transfer  funds  from  pre-ISTEA  accounts  to  new 
ISTEA  funding  categories  (e.g.,  consolidated  primary,  secondary  &  urban 
to  STP  or  NHS. 
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The  creation  of  a  funding  category  to  address  congestion  and  air  quality 
requirements  under  ISTEA  and  the  CAA  has  resulted  in  the  transfer  of 
CMAQ  funds  to  transit  in  10  states.  In  FY92,  54%  of  all  highway 
transfers  to  transit  came  from  CMAQ  funds,  although  over  half  of  this 
reflects  projects  undertaken  in  New  York. 

The  eligibility  of  transit  projects  for  STP  funding  has  influenced  10  states 
to  flex  funds  from  STP  to  transit,  funding  a  total  of  14  projects.  STP 
transfers  to  tnmsit  represent  7.4%  of  highway  transfers  to  transit. 

Flexibility  provisions  for  bridge  funds  resulted  in  6.4%  of  bridge  funds 
being  transferred  to  STP  or  NHS,  reflecting  the  activity  of  15  states. 

Only  3  states  (Vermont,  Maine  &  Massachusetts)  transferred  funds  from 
NHS  to  STP  in  FY92.  The  amount  of  funds  transferred  reflect  only  1% 
of  NHS  funds.  No  NHS  funds  were  used  for  transit  projects. 

Another  interesting  factor  is  the  degree  to  which  states  are  spending  down  the  various 
categories  of  ISTEA  funding.  STPP's  analysis  of  funds  obligated  by  the  states  shows  that 
by  and  large  the  categories  being  spent  most  quickly  are  the  National  Highway  System 
and  Interstate  Maintenance,  and  those  spending  least  quickly  are  the  enhancement,  STP 
funding  and  CMAQ  -  all  new  flexible  categories.  This  is  not  a  reflection  on  the  abilities 
of  MPOs  which  are  in  fact  programming  projects  in  the  new  flexible  categories. 

Why  are  these  categories  spending  so  slowly?  I  believe  it  is  due  to  a  variety  of  factors. 
First  and  foremost,  the  traditional  highway  projects  were  generally  in  the  "pipeline"  ~ 
already  on  a  TIP,  already  in  the  environmental  process  and  already  well  along  in  the 
preliminary  engineering  phase.  These  projects  are  consequentiy  quick  to  obligate  and  the 
states  have  generally  done  so,  rather  than  reserving  Obligation  Authority  for  the  new 
programs.  Statutory  requirements  to  "use  it  or  lose  it"  referring  to  the  periods  of  fiinding 
availability,  have  reinforced  funding  of  pipeline  projects  rather  than  planning  for  new 
projects  that  might  better  use  flexible  funding.  State  and  local  political  pressures  to  fund 
pipeline  projects  is  also  a  strong  impediment  to  the  immediate  and  full  use  of  funding 
flexibility. 
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In  contrast,  enhancement,  transit  and  CMAQ  projects  are  generally  not  well  advanced  in 
project  definition,  the  rules  for  eligibility  and  process  are  not  well  defined  and  the  projects 
are  not  on  the  TIP  as  they  weren't  eligible  before  ISTEA  passed.  This  is  a  concrete 
example  of  the  problem  of  trying  to  alter  a  process  that  has  been  well  defined  for  many 
years.  The  new  entrants  in  this  funding  contest  reach  the  starting  block  with  a  sizable 
handicap.  The  slowness  to  obligate  these  new  funding  categories  should  not  be  construed 
as  a  sign  that  the  MPOs  are  not  equal  to  the  task  or  that  there  is  no  demand  for 
flexibility,  but  the  bureaucracies  are  slow  to  adjust.  For  example,  the  FHWA  will  not 
respond  directly  to  a  letter  from  an  MPO;  preferring  instead  to  respond  to  the  state  DOT, 
requesting  the  DOT  to  pass  the  response  along.  This  type  of  process  puts  transit,  bike, 
pedestrian,  clean  air  and  environmental  interests  at  a  sizable  disadvantage. 

An  ISTEA  Report  Card 

In  providing  a  general  evaluation  of  our  progress  in  implementing  the  landmark  ISTEA 
legislation,  I  would  like  to  digress  to  1990  when  Congress  was  just  beginning  the  debates 
that  led  to  the  new  Act  At  that  time  I  was  employed  by  the  San  Francisco  Area  MPO 
and  we  were  engaged  in  a  strategic  planning  exercise.  As  part  of  that  exercise,  we 
defined  the  weaknesses  inherent  in  the  transportation  planning  and  delivery  process.  I 
believe  that  these  weakness  broadly  characterize  what  needed  fixing  in  national 
transportation  policy  prior  to  ISTEA.   These  weaknesses  were  the  following: 

1.  Lack  of  a  budget:  the  Interstate  era  was  characterized  by  the  Cost  to  Complete 
estimate  and  the  approach  was  to  get  a  new  estimate  and  more  money  if  you  ran 
out  of  money.  Transportation  plans  were  wish  lists,  maintenance  was  deferred  in 
favor  of  new  construction  and  the  pipeline  of  new  projects  waiting  for  money 
exceeded  all  reasonable  estimates  of  available  funding. 

2.  Lack  of  flexibility:  federal  transportation  funds  were  dispensed  in  rigid 
categories  with  limited  possible  uses.  Certain  categories  of  roads  received  90% 
federal  funds  while  others  received  only  60%  funding.  Projects  chased  the  money 
and  solutions  were  defined  by  project  eligibility. 
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3.  Ownership  bias:  Each  transponadon  system  was  owned  by  a  host  of  differing 
owner/operators  (states,  cities,  counties,  transit  operators,  ports,  etc.)  each  with  its 
own  dedicated  funding.  Each  sought  to  maximize  the  return  for  his^er  own 
system:  to  the  extent  that  a  state  had  control  over  funding  decisions  the  decision 
to  invest  in  the  state  highway  system  over  a  locally  owned  transit  line  was  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

4.  Lack  of  a  defining  vision:  As  the  43,000  mile  Interstate  System  was 
completed  and  the  defining  goal  of  linking  our  cities  and  states  was  achieved,  it 
became  clear  that  there  were  many  multiple  and  competing  definitions  of  the 
vision  for  continuing  federal  involvement.  We  knew  there  had  been  undesirable 
consequences  of  our  single-minded  focus,  but  lacked  a  clear  mission  for  the 
future. 

The  new  ISTEA  addressed  each  of  these  weaknesses,  but  did  so  primarily  by  providing 
the  federal,  state  and  local  parmers  with  a  set  of  tools.  Using  these  tools  is  the  challenge 
of  implementing  ISTEA.  I  will  respond  to  the  Subcommittee's  specific  questions  within 
the  general  firamework  of  the  four  areas  identified  above,  which  in  the  aftermath  of 
ISTEA  have  been  transformed  from  weaknesses  into  defining  characteristics. 

1.  Fiscal  Constraint:  living  within  the  confines  of  a  budget.  ISTEA  ushers  in  the  era 
of  responsible  management.  ISTEA  dealt  with  the  problem  of  the  ever  expanding  wish 
list  by  requiring  that  states  and  MPOs  prepare  Transportation  Improvement  Programs  that 
were  limited  to  the  funding  available  over  the  three  year  period  and  long  range  plans 
limited  to  the  funds  reasonably  expected  to  be  available  over  the  period  of  the  plan. 
ISTEA  also  required  that  these  fiscaUy  constrained  plans  account  for  the  financial 
requirements  of  maintaining  the  assets  of  the  existing  system  by  creating  management 
systems  to  guide  planning  and  programming.  Taken  together  these  requirements  impose 
budget  discipline  upon  the  planning,  programming  and  project  delivery  process. 

To  date  the  FHWA/FTA  has  enforced  the  TIP  requirement  fairly  narrowly,  although  STPP 
is  concerned  that  the  upcoming  planning  regulations  may  attempt  to  relax  the  requirement 
However,  MPOs  are  not  generally  being  given  estimates  of  available  resources  beyond 
the  STP  and  CMAQ  dollars  available  to  them,  so  the  coordinated  and  unified 
programming  process  between  the  state  and  the  MPO  envisioned  by  ISTEA  and  promoted 
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but  not  enforced  by  FHWA  is  not  taking  place.  FHWA's  regulations  should  require  states 
to  publish  short  and  long  term  estimates  of  available  state  and  federal  funding. 

The  ISTEA  requirement  for  plan  constraint  is  a  difficult  one  for  many  MPOs.  Long 
range  plans  have  typically  been  "visionary"  documents,  which  meant  that  any  potential 
project  which  had  a  constituency  would  be  included  regardless  of  funding  availability, 
need  or  impact.  Many  MPOs  are  taking  the  requirement  seriously  and  developing  twenty 
year  estimates  of  available  resources  and  forcing  elected  officials  and  government 
agencies  to  make  the  hard  choices  about  the  future.  This  approach  is  difficult  for  many 
who  hope  to  see  projects  funded  and  for  state  highway  deparmients  who  are  used  to 
putting  projects  into  the  pipeline  without  consideration  of  funding.  In  Pittsburgh,  for 
example,  the  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  Regional  Planning  Commission  (SPRPC)  has  had 
to  confront  the  fact  that  its  estimate  of  available  funds  is  insufficient  to  fiind  two  major 
beltway  projects  which  have  long  been  promoted  as  economic  development  opportunities 
for  suburban  counties.  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  financial  constraint  has  meant  that 
the  cost  of  maintaining  local  streets  and  roads  and  of  rehabilitating  the  aging  Bay  Area 
Rapid  Transit  (BART)  system  has  exceeded  available  resources,  forcing  the  region  to 
confront  the  need  for  additional  resources  if  ambitious  transit  expansions  are  to  be 
undertaken. 

2.  Is  the  promise  of  flexible  funding  being  met?  If  flexibility  is  defined  as  broad 
funding  eligibility  extension,  and  if  flexibility  means  the  lack  of  biases  introduced  by 
matching  ratio  -  then  ISTEA  is  flexible. 

*  ISTEA's  flexibility  at  the  national  level  was  lessened  by  the  creation  of  a 
number  of  subcategories  -  safety,  enhancement,  bridge,  etc  -  as  reflections 
of  Congress's  desire  to  target  money  in  specific  directions 

*  Flexibility  was  lessened  by  two  other  factors  -  demo  projects  ate  up  much 
of  it  as  did  the  famous  "pipeline"  which  meant  that  in  early  years  states 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  reexamine  their  commitments. 
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*  Finally  the  problem  has  been  exacerbated  by  Obligational  Authority  being 

much  less  than  apportionments  that  were  only  at  80%  of  authorized  levels 
in  93. 
That  said,  how  are  we  doing?  -  the  pace  is  picking  up  in  a  number  of  projects,  dollar 
value  and  breadth  and  diversity  -  CMAQ,  Enhancements  and  STP  have  been  the  hallmark 
of  the  action  to  date  with  NHS  not  being  noticeably  flexed  at  all.  Because  of  the  new 
flexibility  of  the  funds,  it  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  how  money  was  spent.  For 
instance,  a  state  may  have  obligated  all  of  its  Bridge  Repair  money,  but  40%  of  that  may 
have  been  transferred  to  the  STP  and  used  to  buy  buses.  One  should  also  consider  the 
figures  detailing  flexed  funds  and  how  they  change  the  state's  spending  pattern  overall. 

FY  1992  -  was  not  a  very  flexible  year  -  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  was 
not  conducted  under  ISTEA.  Given  the  long  planning  periods  required  for  many 
capital  projects,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  newly  defined  transportation 
programs  and  new  requirements  for  citizen  participation,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  transition  to  full  implementation  of  the  law  will  occur  over  a  period  of  years. 
In  many  states,  this  transition  will  require  not  only  planning  new  projects,  but  also 
changing  legislation  (e.g.  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  to  broaden  the  allowable  use  of 
State  gas  tax  revenues)  and  establishing  new  planning  procedures.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  the  record,  I  have  attached  a  summary  of  funds  "flexed"  to  transit  and  a 
general  summary  of  funds  flexed  in  all  accounts  for  FY92. 

FY  1993  -  Since  FY  93  just  closed  September  30,  STPP  has  not  yet  had  the 
opportunity  to  analyze  actual  expenditure  data.  However,  based  on  anecdotal 
evidence  of  transportation  programming  at  the  metropolitan  and  state  levels,  we 
expect  to  see  increased  spending  of  flexible  funds,  but  overall  the  amount  of 
flexible  spending  may  still  be  relatively  small.  Again,  many  states  still  have 
many  states  had  money  from  pre-ISTEA  accounts  which  have  not  yet  been  spent. 
Because  these  funds  will  lapse  and  be  lost  to  the  state  sooner  than  will  "new" 
money,  many  are  obligating  these  funds  first. 
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FY  1994  -  We  hope  to  see  a  marked  increase  in  the  spending  of  flexible  funds  by 
the  end  of  1994.  By  this  time,  the  planning  regulations  will  have  been  issued,  and 
states  and  MPOs  will  have  had  two  full  fiscal  years  to  program  transportation 
projects  that  are  consistent  with  the  intent  of  ISTEA. 

As  I  indicated  before  the  best  measure  is  process  -  a  recent  American  Public  Transit 
Association  (APTA)  survey  notes  general  satisfaction  with  access  to  MPOs  -  access  to 
sources  of  funds  controlled  by  the  state  is  less  rosy. 

-  Enhancements  -  Ten  percent  of  all  STP  funds  must  be  reserved  for  transportation 
enhancements  such  as  scenic,  historic,  and  environmental  projects  which  enhance  the 
aesthetic  or  environmental  aspects  of  the  intermodal  transportation  system.  Spending  from 
the  enhancements  category  has  been  mixed  with  some  states  refusing  to  use  these  monies 
at  all.  Hal  Hiemstra  of  the  Rails-to-Trails  Conservancy  is  here  today  to  elaborate  on  the 
enhancements  program. 

-  CMAQ  -  These  funds  are  apportioned  to  states  on  the  basis  of  the  population  living  in 
Clean  Air  non-attainment  areas  weighted  by  the  severity  of  non-attainment.  Funds  are 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  improving  air  quality  and  reducing  traffic  congestion. 
Unfortunately,  the  program  got  off  to  a  rocky  start  with  lots  of  questionable  projects  that 
generally  were  not  well  advanced  in  project  definition.  To  compound  this  problem,  the 
rules  for  eligibility  and  process  have  not  been  well  defined,  and  so  have  discouraged 
innovative  and  assertive  use  of  these  fiinds  to  solve  air  quality  and  congestion  problems 
and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  CAA. 

3.  Ownership  Bias  -  The  MPO  and  Governor  as  Convener  of  the  Partnership 
In  the  past,  decisions  were  being  made  by  engineers,  transit  operators  and  the  like.  ISTEA 
has  shifted  the  decisionmaking  power  to  the  Governor  and  MPOs  as  well  as  local  elected 
officials  and  requires  the  involvement  of  the  public  and  other  operators.  For  the  existing 
transportation  planning  partners,  the  stakes  and  the  context  has  changed.  In  fact,  the  role 
of  the  MPOs  is  so  strengthened  that  they  are  often  referred  to  in  the  group  of  new 
partners  under  ISTEA.  Likewise,  while  the  Governor  had  a  direct  role  in  the  Interstate 
Substitution  programs  under  earlier  highway  laws,  the  role  of  Governor  receded  during 
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the  1980s.    Now  under  ISTEA,  the  Governor  is  given  direct  responsibility  to  assure 

adequate  public  review  of  the  statewide  Transportation  Improvement  Plan,  due  every  two 

years. 

This  extended  the  focus  to  a  Metropolitan  Transportation  System  (MTS),  and  an 

intermodal  transportation  system  at  the  state  level. 

a)  The  MPO  is  the  only  choice  in  the  metropolitan  area,  as  the  state  only  owns  part  of 
the  road  network,  transit  only  owns  one  system,  etc.  So  while  the  local  focus  is  being 
broadened  by  local  boundaries,  the  sute  focus  is  being  brought  inward  to  sub-state 
boundaries.  The  place  where  the  two  meet  in  the  middle  is  the  MPO,  which  is  why  the 
new  role  of  the  MPO  is  described  as  the  broker  or  facilitator. 

How  are  they  doing?  Almost  all  are  doing  well  on  some  aspect  -  most  are  recognizing 
that  forging  partnerships  is  the  only  way  -  in  Albany,  NY,  Pittsburgh,  PA,  Dallas,  Ft. 
Worth,  TX.,  such  parmerships  are  burgeoning  between  the  MPOs  and  state  DOTs. 

b)  Congress  specifically,  and  for  good  reason,  placed  approval  audiority  in  the  hands  of 
the  Governor,  who  is  the  most  visible  and  accountable  state  public  official.  The  new 
multidisciplinary  approach  to  transportation  in  ISTEA  requires  that  the  Governor  retain 
a  strong  role  in  transportation  decisions.  STPP  believes  the  Governor,  and  only  the 
Governor,  should  have  oversight  responsibilities  for  transportation,  economic 
development,  air  quality,  energy  and  other  matters  that  cut  across  agency  lines.  FHWA 
has  allowed  delegation  to  the  State  DOT. 

c)  New  partners  and  public  involvement 

ISTEA  mandates  and  STPP  encourages  citizen  involvement.  Pubhc  participation  must 
now  take  place  at  several  critical  junctures  at  the  regional  and  state  levels.  The  MPOs 
must  involve  the  public  before  approval  of  their  20-year  long  range  plans,  and  in  the 
development  of  their  three-year  transportation  improvement  programs.  States  must  carry 
out  their  long-range  plans  in  cooperation  with  the  MPOs  and  must  give  citizens  a 
"reasonable  opportunity  to  comment"  in  developing  the  state  TIP.  At  both  levels, 
planning  must  be  coordinated  with  the  development  of  plans  for  attainment  of  national 
air  quality  standards.  STPP  has  seen  many  states  respond  to  the  mandate  for  increased 
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public  participation  and  in  many  states  citizens  are  banding  together  to  form  citizen 
coalitions: 

-  Texas  Trans  Alliance 

-  Georgia 

-  Missouri  Citizens 

-  Virginia  Surface  Transportation  Coalition 

Further  coalitions  are  being  established  by  citizens  in  Colorado,  Michigan,  Washington, 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Florida  and  are  joining  groups 
like  the 

Center  for  Neighborhood  Technology  and  the  Washington  Regional  Network  in  order  to 
propose  plan  alternatives. 

As  part  of  our  involvement  in  educating  and  supporting  citizens,  advocate  groups.  States 
and  MPOs,  STPP  selected  eight  states  to  become  "partner  states"  based  on  geographic 
distribution,  pre-existing  citizen  activists,  political  considerations  and  potential  work  with 
State  Departments  of  Transportation.  STPP  is  working  with  the  State,  MPOs  and  citizens 
in  theses  states  on  the  implementation  of  ISTEA  at  the  state  and  local  level.  We  expect 
that  the  partnerships  will  support  the  State  and  MPOs  in  their  responsibility  to  refocus 
transportation  planning  processes  in  accordance  with  ISTEA  mandates  as  quickly  and 
efficientiy  as  possible.  The  mutual  objective  is  to  facilitate  the  development  of  cost- 
effective,  environmentally  sensitive  and  implementable  state  and  local  transportation  plans 
which  meet  CAA  and  ISTEA  requirements.  It  is  further  anticipated  that  the  states  will 
serve  as  models  to  other  states  on  the  implementation  of  ISTEA.  Some  states  are 
reaching  out  -  Minnesota,  Texas  and  Georgia  are  restructuring  their  state  DOTs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  own  homestate  of  Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  first  states  to  initiate 
and  enter  into  a  memorandum  of  understanding  with  STPP  to  participate  in  our  partner 
state  program.  While  we  commend  Secretary  Yerusalim's  efforts  to  be  receptive  to  the 
partner  state  proposal,  many  of  our  initial  dealings  with  PennDOT  to  develop  the  CMAQ 
program  and  to  undertake  the  Long  Range  Plan,  have  not  gotten  off  the  ground  due  to 
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PennDOTs  staffing  resources.  A  number  of  projects  were  developed  for  CMAQ  funding 

but  were  withdrawn  by  the  Secretary  due  to  his  concern  that  the  calibre  of  projects  being 

programmed  for  CMAQ  funds  were  not  adequate.    The  long  range  planning  process  and 

public  participation  process  are  being  handled  by  consultants.  We  are  however,  excited 

about  the  opportunity  to  embrace  and  learn  from  our  experiences. 

4.    A  new  vision  for  transportation  policy  -  sustaining  livable  communities. 

ISTEA  provided  vision  in  two  ways  -  (a)  the  preamble  is  required  to  be  posted  in  every 

state  DOT  and  the  official  states  national  goal  is  to  provide  for  an  efficient,  well 

maintained,  cost  effective.  National  Intetmodal  Transportation  System  (NTS). 

Instead  of  focusing  on  cosdy  capital  projects  designed  solely  to  move  cars  and  trucks 

firom  one  place  to  another,  our  transportation  future  must  be  an  integrated  program  that 

considers  economic  growth,  cost-effectiveness,  land  use,  the  environment  and  energy  use. 

(b)  The  transportation  focus  has  changed  -  from  serving  demand  (and  amended  by  CAA  - 
not  hurting  Air  Quality)  to  a  broad  focus  on  quality  of  life  and  livable  communities. 

Is  it  working?  Yes.  People  are  asking  the  questions.  The  series  of  "Transportation 
Planning  for  Livable  Communities"  conferences  we  co-sponsored  was  an  indication  of 
this.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  reached  almost  4(XX)  people  and  half  of  those  had  never 
attended  a  transportation  meeting  before. 

There  is  a  vision,  there  is  a  desire  out  there  for  livable  communities  and  transportation 
can  be  the  lever  to  invite  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Department  of  Labor.  It's  a  vision  of  transportation  policies 
that  responds  to  the  full  range  of  community  interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  now  to  respond  to  a  concern  of 
Secretary  Yerusalim's  that  transit  is  not  the  solution  for  air  quality.  There  are  numerous 
benefits  of  a  comprehensive  system  that  make  clean  air  a  reality  and  make  transit  worth 
while,  so: 
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Does  a  systematic  focus  on  healthy  and  livable  communities  have  the  potential  for 
more  significant  impacts  on  both  congestion  and  air  quality? 

Yes.  Mr.  Chaiiman  it  does.  STPP  feels  that  by  mandating  a  new  planning  process  which 
embraces  quality  of  life  factors  and  emphasizes  preservation  and  efficiency  over 
expansion,  ISTEA  holds  the  promise  of  resolving  the  air  quality/mobility  dichotomy  that 
seems  to  be  polarizing  debate  in  many  areas.  Few  would  argue  that  clean  air  is  one 
attribute  of  a  healthy  livable  community,  along  with  open  space,  neighborhood  character, 
preservation,  affordable  housing,  safety  and  good  schooling.  Studies  in  the  Bay  Area  as 
well  as  Portland,  Oregon  and  Montgomery  Country'  are  beginning  to  demonstrate  that 
simple  changes  in  capital  investment  patterns  or  the  implementation  of  Transportation 
Control  Measures  are  not  sufficient  to  either  reduce  congestion  levels  or  make  significant 
strides  toward  achieving  air  quality  standards.  However,  these  studies  also  demonstrate 
that  a  relationship  does  exist  between  the  many  variables  of  this  complex  system.  Further 
research  and  experimentation  will  reinforce  the  finding  that  mutually  supportive  actions 
in  the  area  of  tax  policy,  modest  pricing  signals,  community  design  and  housing  policy 
when  coupled  with  infrastructure  investment  in  the  urban  core,  can  begin  to  reduce  the 
need  for  travel  and  produce  more  livable  communities. 

New  roads  mean  urban  chaos  ... 

NHS  -  Many  see  the  NHS  as  a  big  alternative  vision  -  the  desire  of  engineers  to  have  a 
sinq)le  defining  goal  like  the  Interstate  -  and  of  the  highway  community  to  have  a 
national  imperative  to  get  environmentalists,  neighbors,  wildlife  and  old  buildings  out  of 
the  way  and  to  just  keep  building  out  in  the  country. 

But  it  doesn't  work  -    truckers  need  solutions  to  metropolitan  congestion,  not  more 


'Michael   Replogle,   Transportation   Conformity   and   Demand 
Management:  Vital  Strategies  for  Clean  Air  Attainment,  April,  1993. 
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widenings  of  two-lane  rural  roads.  The  NHS  can  be  a  part  of  the  vision  though  -  it  can 
be  the  highway  element  in  an  integrated,  intermodal  and  sustainable  National 
Transportation  System  designed  to  serve  the  economic,  environmental  and  social  needs 
of  the  nation.  In  metropolitan  areas,  the  NHS  can  be  a  nationally  important  subset  of  an 
integrated,  intermodal  and  sustainable  Metropolitan  Transportation  System  and  the 
centerpiece  of  a  metropolitan  planning  process  that  is  focused  on  intercity  travel,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  national  transportation  system.  More  than  simply  drawing  lines  on  a 
map,  the  NHS  designation  can  be  used  to  articulate  a  new  vision  for  transportation 
focused  on  efficiency,  economic  productivity,  environmental  protection,  and  urban 
revitalization. 

-  We  need  more  than  just  lines  on  a  map. 

-  Like  our  good  friend  Senator  Moynihan  wrote  some  thirty  years  ago  in  an  article 
entided  "New  Roads  and  Urban  Chaos"  for  the  Reporter  magazine  and  repeated  in  his 
introduction  of  the  Transportation  For  Livable  Communities  Act  of  1991,  STPP  agrees 
that  "In  our  enthusiasm  for  the  motor  vehicle  and  admiration  of  engineering,  we  have  too 
often  damaged  the  very  cities  and  countryside  which  we  built  our  highways  to  serve.  Too 
often,  we  have  laid  out  our  highways  first  and  considered  the  effects  of  our  communities 
and  natural  resources  afterward." 

-  The  debate  is  being  joined  by  some  of  our  parmers  in  the  Administration.  Like 
Secretary  Federico  Pena,  STPP  is  inclined  to  believe  in  an  intermodal  solution  and  that 
"a  safe,  efficient,  and  convenient  transportation  system  is  linked  to  the  health  of  our 
economy  and  the  quality  of  our  lives." 

ISTEA  does  work  and  we  need  to  start  publicizing  the  successes;  not  worrying  about 
failures.  Where  it  doesn't  work,  it's  because  we  haven't  gone  far  enough  toward 
integrating  transportation  into  livable  communities. 
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ISTEA  provides  the  mechanism  for  moving  from  the  two  reductionist  approaches  which 
have  characterized  transportation  planning.  The  approach  to  federal  transportation  policy 
throughout  the  Interstate  era  was  an  attempt  to  control  a  complex  system  by  managing 
only  one  variable.  It  succeeded  in  the  creation  of  a  massive  auto  transportation 
infirastructure,  but  resulted  in  many  unforeseen  consequences,  ranging  from  the  well 
documented  destruction  of  urban  neighborhoods  and  small  town  business  districts  to  the 
loss  of  wetland  and  species  habitat.  The  relationship  between  the  Interstate  system  and 
urban  and  suburban  growth  and  development  has  been  equally  well  demonstrated. 

How  can  we  see  the  change?  By  focusing  on  healthy  and  livable  communities, 
transportation  investments  can  be  designed  which  respond  to  community  values.  In  turn, 
then,  this  systematic  investment  approach  can  respond  to  both  accessibility  problems  and 
environmental  problems.  The  right  question  is  neither  how  many  lanes  do  we  have  to 
build  to  meet  projected  demand  or  will  this  project  hun  air  quality,  but  how  can  we 
integrate  transportation  investment  with  a  set  of  community  values,  including  clean  air 
and  access  to  housing  and  jobs?  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  begin  now  to  ask  the  right 
questions  of  ourselves  and  the  public. 
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October  12.  1993 


Secretary  Federico  Pcna 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
400  7th  Street,  S.W. 
Washington,  DC   20590 


Dear  Secretary  Pena: 

The  Surface  Transportation  Policy  Project  (STPP)  was 
created  in  1990  as  an  unincorporated  "coalition  of  coalitions," 
ranging  from  alternative  transportation  advocates  to 
environmentalists  and  historic  preservationists,  devoted  to  the 
common  purpose  of  paradigmadc  change  in  nadonal  transportatioa 
policy.  The  desired  paradigm  shift  was  reflected  in  STPP's 
primary  objective:  the  incorporation  of  environmental  quality, 
energy  conservation,  economic  efficiency,  and  equity 
considerations  into  the  nation's  transportation  policies  and 
investments.  This  objective  was  advanced  by  STPP  within  the 
context  of  the  policy  debate  surrounding  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act,  which  expired  September 
30,  1991.   The  result  was  the  incorporation  of  environmental, 
energy,  equity,  and  economic  concerns  into  the  Intermodal  Surface 
Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991  (ISTIEA). 

STPP  understands  that  your  office  is  currendy  reviewing 
the  proposed  rulemakings  on  metropolitan  and  statewide  plaiming, 
and  management  systems.  We  believe  this  represents  a  key 
opportunity  for  resolving  many  concerns  that  have  been  expressed 
about  ISTEA  implementation  by  Metropolitan  Planning 
Organizations  (MPOs),  elected  officials  and  grassroots  citizen 
groups.   We  have  attached  a  summary  of  STPP's  primary 
concerns  with  the  Notice  for  Proposed  Rulemakings  (NPRMs), 
which  reflect  consensus  among  a  broad  range  of  interests.   We 
hope  that  you  will  consider  it  carefully  before  finalizing  the 
proposed  rulemakings. 
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We  are  concerned  that  the  NPRM  may  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  r«:cnt 
FHWA/FTA  guidance  on  metropolitan  plans  which  relaxed  requirements  for  ISTEA  planmng 
,n  nonattainment  areas.    STPP  would  like  to  meet  with  your  of"  »  ^^^^^11  TZT 
m  ihc  near  future,  as  we  believe  that  the  Admimstnuion  should  take  full  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  enhance  the  community  and  enviromnental  responsiveness  of  transponanon 
decisions. 

Sincerely, 


^^/2?fc=-5 


Hank  Dittmar 
Direaor 
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KEY  STPP  CONCERNS  WITH  NPRMs 


Financial  Constraint  in  Plan  and  TIP 

STPP  believes  that  ISTEA  requires  the  metro  and  state  TIP  to  be  financially  constrained  to 
revenues  actually  authorized  by  legislauve  or  voter  approval  at  the  time  ol  the  adoption  ol  the  TIP. 
However,  such  a  stipulation  does  not  preclude  the  development  of  a  second  tier  plan  that  is  not 
linamcially  constrained  as  a  means  of  providing  vision  and  advocacy  in  support  of  long  range 
planning.  The  regulations  should  clearly  recognize  that  the  adopted  plan  is  limited  to  available 
funding  sources.  This  is  an  especially  important  consideration  in  determining  whether  the  plan 
conforms  to  the  State  Implementation  Ran  (SIP). 

Public  Participation 

The  proposed  regulation  does  not  clearly  define  the  level  of  public  participation  required  for  the 
metropolitan  and  statewide  plantung  process.  Instead  it  requires  the  development  of  a  vague  "plan" 
for  public  involvement.  We  believe  there  must  be  minimum  requirements  for  public  notice  and 
involvement,  so  that  MPOs  and  states  at  least  have  a  baseline  requirement  for  their  process. 
Meeting  these  requirements  should  be  a  requirement  for  certification.  STPP  supports  a  notification 
time  of  at  least  45  days  for  the  initial  TIP  or  plan  adoption  and  would  also  recommend  the  inclusion 
of  a  list  of  affected  orgamzations  to  be  sent  copies  of  relevant  documents  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Planning  Certiflcation 

Here  again,  the  proposed  regulations  fail  to  specify  minimum  certification  requirements  for  the 
metropolitan  planning  process.  This  approach  leaves  states  and  MPOs  bereft  of  guidance  as  to  the 
steps  necessary  to  implement  this  complex  Act.  Minimum  requirements  and  expectations  for  both 
parties  in  the  cooperative  process  should  be  defined.  For  instances,  states  should  be  expected  to 
provide  the  necessary  management  system  outputs  and  finiuicial  informauon  to  allow  the  MPO  to 
develop  the  constrained  plan.  MPOs  must  demonstrate  the  manner  in  which  they  have  considered 
the  planning  factors  outlined  in  ISTEA.  While  ISTEA  certainly  intended  flexibility,  it  also  cleariy 
imposed  new  responsibilities  along  with  this  flexibility.  Rexibility  does  not  mean  hands-off 
FHWA  and  FTA  should  state  minimum  certification  requirements  and  enforce  them. 

State/Metropolitan  Planning  Organization  Relationships 

The  proposed  regulation  provides  a  coherent  definition  of  cooperation  and  consultation  which 
should  be  maintained  and  enforced.  This  relationship  would  be  strengthened  if  the  regulations 
recognized  ISTEA 's  clear  stipulation  of  the  MPO's  lead  role  in  the  metropolitan  planmng  process 
and   the  congestion  management  system  in  TMAs.    Similarly  the  defimtion  of  MPO  fails  to 
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recognize  the  expanded  nature  of  the  MPO  under  the  Act  as  well  as  failing  to  recognize  that  the 
MPO  is  a  partnership  between  state  and  local  government.  The  definition  of  MPO  should  be 
revised  to  include  the  role  ol  local  government  m  the  designauon  process. 

Metropolitan  Transportation  System 

Section  450. 100  of  the  Act  requires  the  designauon  of  a  Metropolitan  Transportation  System  as  a 
key  part  of  the  metropolitan  planning  process.  The  regulations  ignore  this  requirement.  STPP 
believes  that  the  formal  recognition  of  this  requirement  in  the  regulation  it  will  provide  a  needed 
focus  for  the  metropolitan  planning  process,  will  develop  a  hierarchy  to  rauonalize  the  purpose  and 
function  of  the  NHS  in  metro  areas,  and  will  provide  a  network  for  the  six  management  systems  to 
focus  upon  in  metropolitan  areas.  We  further  recommend  that  the  MTS  be  used  to  reconcile  the 
many  conflicting  system  definitions  for  the  vanous  management  systems. 

Major  Metropolitan  Transportation  Investment 

STPP  applauds  the  development  of  a  multimodal  process  for  making  capacity  expansion  decisions 
in  urban  areas.  We  believe  that  these  analyses  should  be  made  as  part  of  the  planmng  process  and 
that  the  MPO  should  be  the  lead  agency  for  this  analysis,  or  at  least  be  responsible  for  selecting  the 
agency  which  performs  the  analysis,  as  MPOs  clearly  have  lead  responsibility  for  the  metropolitan 
plan  and  TIP  of  which  this  is  a  part 

Interim  Congestion  Management  System 

STPP  is  concerned  that  the  interim  CMS  requirement  relating  to  SOVs  improperly  undermines  a 
key  requirement  of  ISTEA.  The  interim  SOV  prohibition  was  intended  to  lever  the  states  and 
MPOs  to  take  the  new  law  senously.  STPP  proposes  the  following  alternate  language: 
500.509      Single   occupant-vehicle   capacity   projects. 

(b)   nonattainmcnt  TMAs.   Replace  Uie  Uiird,  fourth  Tifth  and  sixth  sentences  in  this  section  with  the 
following: 

This  analygis  must  demonstrau  that  all  strateeia  enumerated  in  500507  id)  have  been  evaluated  in  a  comprehensive 
and  inleeraled  manner  and  that  the  proposed  SOVproiect  is  part  of  an  overaU  management  strategy  for  the  inleerated 
mullimodal  Metropolitan  Transporlalion  System.  The  MTS  conifestion  manaeemeni  strateev  must  include 
appropriate  operational  manasement  and  travel  demand  reduction  components  and  the  SOV  oroiect  must  be 
demonstrated  to  be  a  cost  effective  component  of  a  comprehensive  manaeemem  strateev  for  the  MTS  based  on  a  full 
life  cycle  cost  analysis. 

Focus  of  the  Congestion  Management  System 

The  Congestion  Management  System  developed  in  Transportation  Management  Areas  should 
specifically  include  the  integrated  multimodal  metropolitan  transportation  system  as  well  as  the 
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entire  non-atlainment  area.  The  regulation  should  specify  that  the  intent  of  the  CMS  is  to  develop 
strategies  to  improve  the  performance  ol  the  NfTS.  Capacity,  system  and  demand  management 
alternatives  should  be  considered  together  and  evaluated  in  terms  of  a  broad  array  of  measures, 
including  cost-effectiveness,  full  cost  and  quality  of  life  factors.  The  regulation  should 
specify  the  lead  role  for  the  MPO  in  the  TMA  areas,  as  the  CMS  is  part  of  the 
metropolitan  planning  process.  Existing  systems  should  not  be  accepted  unless  they  meet  all 
of  the  above  requirements. 

Management  System  Linkage  to  Planning  and  Programming 

The  management  system  requirements  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  data  gathenng  exercise.  They 
must  add  value  to  the  programming  and  planning  process  by  cleanng  specifying  asset 
management  and  performance  enhancement  strategies  and  the  assoaated  investment  requirements. 
The  outputs  of  the  systems  must  thus  be  sufficiently  detailed  to  permit  their  use  in  the  plan  and 
TIP,  must  cover  the  time  frame  of  both  the  plan  and  the  TIP  and  must  include  performance 
indicators  that  relate  to  the  indicator  used  in  the  plan.  The  bridge  management  system  regulation 
is  a  good  model  for  the  other  management  systems  in  this  regard.  Finally  FHWA  and  FTA  should 
encourage  the  states,  MPOs  and  local  agencies  to  consider  the  management  system  data  needs  in  a 
coordinated  manner.  The  danger  exists  that  a  huge,  burdensome  data  gathering  exercise  will  result 
unless  the  systems  are  better  defined  and  coordinated. 

Conclusion 

The  implemenUtion  of  ISTEA  has  been  hampered  by  the  lack  of  clear  regulations. 
Almost  two  years  into  the  Act,  the  minimum  requirements  for  the  metropolitan 
plan  (due  in  two  months)  and  the  state  plan  have  not  been  defined.  Clear 
minimum  requirements  are  needed  in  many  areas  to  resolve  uncertainty  and  allow 
ISTEA  implementation  to  begin  in  earnest.  The  regulations  should  allow  and 
encourage  states  and  MPOs  to  exceed  the  minimum  requirements  and  even  indicate 
that  they  are  expected  to  exceed  these  minimums  over  time.  STPP  believes  that 
much  stronger  regulations  are  needed;  regulations  which  comply  with  both  the 
letter  and  the  intent  of  ISTEA. 


October  13.  1993 
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SUMMARY  OF  FUNDS  "FLEXED" 


Fiscil  Year  1992 


ALL  ACCOUNTS 


Percent  of 

FUNDS  FLEXEP  TO: 

rotal  Rexed 

STP 

$524,703,425 

39.7% 

NHS 

318,144,820 

24.1% 

TR-9 

165,068,453 

123% 

TR-23 

100,000,001 

7.6% 

C/S/U 

86364,400 

6.6% 

1/M 

84,708300 

6.4% 

RH/HE 

31,450,000 

2.4% 

BRR 

7366394 

0.6% 

TR-3 

1,395368 

0.1% 

TR-18 

1,498,977 

0.1% 

TR-16 

862,441 

0.1% 

Percent  of 

FUNDS  FLEXED  FROM: 

Total  Hexed 

BRR 

$374,291,934 

283% 

C/S/U 

257,918,154 

193% 

I/M 

215,888330 

163% 

I/C 

182,202,900 

133% 

CMAQ 

145339,190 

11.0% 

I/S 

100,000,001 

7.6% 

STP 

20,728,240 

1.6% 

NHS 

15369327 

1.2% 

RH/HE 

7366394 

0.6% 

Sec.  110 

1395368 

0.1% 

TR-18 

862,441 

0.1% 

TOTAL       $1322,262,979 

100.0% 

TOTAL 

$1322,262,979 

100.0% 

Funds  Flexed  From 

Suaes  Flexing  Funds 

Highways  to  Transit 

From  Highways  to  Transit 

Destination 

Source 

Percentage  From 

Alabama 

$501,476 

Account 

Amount 

Account 

This  Source 

Arizona 
California 

600,000 
15,059300 

To  Section  3: 

$1395368 

Sec.  1107 

100% 

Connecticut 

18,021322 

To  Section  9: 

165,068,453 

STP 

12% 

Dis.  of  Columbia 

4,600,000 

CMAQ 

88% 

Georgia 

394,955 

To  Section  18: 

1,498,977 

STP 

100% 

Idaho 

870,000 

To  Section  23: 

100,000,001 

I/S 

100% 

Illinois 
Maryland 

14300,000 

Total  Flexed 

$267,%2,999 

3300,000 

To  Transit 

Massachusetts 
Nebraska 

27,200,000 

400,000 

New  York 

150,000,001 

SauraK  Fadcnl  Highmy 

Administntion  and 

Ohio 

13,446,977 

Fadcfal  Tnmtt  Administratiaa 

Pennsylvania 

400,000 

Rhode  Island 

1395368 

Vermont 

390,000 

Virginia 

12,664,000 

Wisconsin 

3,918,400 

Total  Flexed 

$267,%2,999 
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TRANSFERS  -  FY  1992 

CMAQ  to  Transit 

California  $13.3  M 

Connecticut  $17.9  M 

District  of  Columbia  $  4.6  M 

Idaho  $  870  K 

Illinois  $14.8  M 

Maryland  $  3.3  M 

Massachusetts  $27.2  M 

New  York  $36.6  M 

Ohio  $12.1  M 

Virginia  $12.6  M 

Wisconsin  $  2.3  M 

STP  to  Transit 

Alabama 

Arizona 

California 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Nebraska 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 


$ 

501 

K 

$ 

600 

K 

$ 

1.7 

M 

$ 

61 

K 

$ 

395 

K 

$ 

400 

K 

$13.3 

M 

$ 

1.3 

M 

$ 

400 

K 

$ 

390 

K 

$ 

1.6 

M 

v)r^n 
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by 
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Chairman  Borski,  members  of  the  Committee: 

My  name  is  Donald  E.  Forbes.  I  am  the  director  of  the  Oregon  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Thani<  you  for  the  opportunity  to  tell  you  how  ISTEA  and  its  flexible  funding  options  are 
working  in  Oregon. 


First,  I'd  like  to  give  the  Committee  a  broad  perspective  on  Oregon's  history  of  flexible 
funding  for  transportation.  I'll  tell  you  that  ISTEA  is  working  well  in  Oregon  so  far.  Then 
I'd  like  to  point  out  some  areas  where  we  believe  Congress  could  strengthen  ISTEA  to 
make  it  easier  for  states,  like  Oregon,  to  fund  and  develop  both  alternative  mode  and 
traditional  highway  projects. 


1.15  Transpiirlalioii  Bldg 
Salem,  OR  "J7310 
(503)  37fM>188 
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Later,  you'll  hear  from  two  of  the  Oregon  Department  of  Transportation's  most 
important  partners  in  transportation  development.  The  MPO  panel  includes  Portland 
METRO  Planning  Director  Andy  Catugno,  representing  Oregon's  largest  Metropolitan 
Planning  Organization  and  only  Transportation  Management  Area.  On  the  Transit  Panel, 
you'll  hear  from  General  Manager  Tom  Walsh  of  Tri-Met,  Portland's  public  transit 
agency,  which  runs  perhaps  the  nation's  finest  example  of  light  rail  transit  systems. 

The  three  of  us,  ODOT,  METRO  and  Tri-Met,  will  tell  you  the  same  story  from 
different  viewpoints,  but  our  message  is  the  same:  ISTEA  works.  It  needs  some  fine- 
tuning,  some  refine  ments-but  it  works. 

ISTEA  is  allowing  Oregon-and  especially  the  Portland  MPO  area-to  implement  its 
vision  of  an  integrated  transportation  system.  We  first  began  developing  that  vision  about 
15  years  ago  by  shifting  federal  funds  from  two  freeway  projects  to  help  develop 
Portland's  light  rail  transit  system  and  improve  existing  freeways  and  surface  streets  to 
ease  traffic  congestion. 

This  innovative  approach  used  a  highway-transit  solution  to  resolve  the  challenge  of 
handling  traffic  demands  from  Portland's  growing  east  suburbs.  The  is  so  successful  that 
an  extension  is  underway  to  Portland's  westside  to  reduce  the  need  to  add  lanes  to 
existing  highways. 
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We  see  ISTEA's  flexible  funding  options  as  an  extension  of  the  "interstate  transfer" 
option  that  enabled  us  to  make  this  innovative  fund  shift  15  years  ago.  But  I'd  like  to 
caution  that  even  though  we've  done  similar  transfers  in  the  past,  it  takes  time  to  gear  up 
and  implement  new  programs.  First  you  must  have  a  plan  in  place  and  then  you  need 
time  to  develop  the  process  to  implement  it. 

In  Oregon,  we  have  an  Oregon  Transportation  Plan,  or  OTP.  The  OTP  was  adopted  by 
the  Oregon  Transportation  Commission  within  a  year  of  ISTEA  becoming  law.  We  were 
working  on  it  for  two  years  before  that.  The  OTP  outlines  the  state's  20-year  vision  for 
the  statewide  development  of  all  transportation  modes.  It's  really  the  first  comprehensive 
transportation  document  for  Oregon.  In  the  past,  we  approached  our  planning  by 
individual  mode. 

The  OTP  sets  Oregon's  vision  for  developing  an  intermodal  transportation  system. 
ISTEA,  with  its  flexible  funding  options,  is  one  of  the  tools  that  will  help  us  implement 
that  vision.  Because  we  can  now  shift  funding  to  the  most  appropriate  type  of 
development  to  solve  transportation  headaches,  our  job  will  be  easier. 

But  in  order  to  put  ISTEA's  flexibility  options  to  work,  we  must  have  adequate  local 
matching  funds  and  the  freedom  also  to  shift  them  between  modes. 

We  face  two  major  challenges  in  Oregon. 
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First,  our  state  constitution  says  vehicle  registrations,  gas  taxes  and  truck  taxes  can  only 
be  used  for  highway-related  projects.  Alternative  mode  funding,  particularly  for  transit 
and  major  projects  such  as  the  westside  light  rail  extension,  must  rely  on  other  funding 
sources.  That  means  competing  with  all  other  state  needs  for  a  piece  of  shrinking  state 
funds. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  what  it's  like  to  make  tough  funding  decisions  in  today's  economic 
climate.  Our  job  in  Oregon  is  to  convince  our  Legislature  and  citizens  that  they  must 
change  the  constitution  so  we  can  find  secure  ways  to  fund  all  types  of  transportation 
development. 

A  package  of  funding  bills  considered  by  the  1993  Oregon  Legislature  would  have  gone  a 
long  way  to  begin  implementing  the  vision  outlined  in  the  Oregon  Transportation  Plan.  It 
would  have  made  constitutional  changes  and  also  would  have  allowed  Oregon  to  take  full 
advantage  of  ISTEA  flexible  funding  provisions. 

Unfortunately,  the  OTP  Financing  Package  suffered  because  of  bad  timing.  The 
Legislature  chose  to  focus  its  energy  on  critical  school  financing  and  health  care  reform 
issues  instead. 

We  were  hoping  that  wouldn't  happen,  but  it  wasn't  unexpected.  It  takes  time  for 
Oregon's  legislative  policymakers  to  make  important  decisions.  The  shift  toward 
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comprehensive  transportation  funding  is  a  dramatic  one  for  Oregon. 

Our  broad  statewide  transportation  coalition  will  go  back  to  the  199S  Oregon  Legislature 
with  the  same  challenge.  It  may  take  another  session  or  two  to  convince  both  the 
Legislature  and  voters  that  the  changes  to  the  constitution  and  new  funding  sources  are 
sound  ideas  that  will  help  promote  economic  growth  keep  Oregon  livable.  We're 
committed  to  making  it  happen. 

The  important  message  here  is  this:  don't  be  discouraged  by  the  numbers  you've  seen  so 
far  in  preliminary  reports.  They  don't  necessarily  show  the  successes  of  ISTEA  to  date. 
And  in  Oregon's  case,  the  reports  certainly  do  not  include  the  commitments  we  have 
made  to  use  ISTEA's  funding  flexibility  to  deliver  on  alternative  mode  projects. 

We  have  either  shifted  or  earmarked  $60  million  in  STP  flexible  funds  for  alternative 
mode  projects.  Within  six  to  nine  months  of  ISTEA's  implementation,  the  state 
committed  $22  million  in  flexible  STP  money  to  the  Portland  MPO  for  the  westside  light 
rail  extension  project. 

In  addition  to  the  $60  million  in  STP  shifts,  Oregon  is  funding  or  considering  other  non- 
highway  or  alternative  mode  projects  using  $61  million  in  STP  fund  set-asides  for 
Transportation  Enhancement  or  Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  programs. 
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That's  a  total  of  $121  million  in  alternative  mode  projects  in  our  state  Six- Year 
Transportation  Improvement  Program  made  possible  by  ISTEA  funding  in  Oregon.  That 
translates  to  about  10  percent  of  Oregon's  anticipated  federal  transportation  revenues  for 
the  next  six  years. 

As  a  bonus,  we  are  considering  possible  highway  program  funding  shifts  to  begin 
developing  the  Oregon  segment  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  High  Speed  Rail  Corridor, 
which  stretches  from  Eugene,  Oregon,  to  Vancouver,  B.C. 

We'd  like  to  be  more  aggressive  in  shifting  flexible  funds--but  as  I  said  before,  we  are 
hampered  by  constitutional  limits  and  a  state  funding  shortfall. 

Because  we  didn't  get  our  most  recent  state  funding  package  passed  and  because  federal 
revenues  are  below  what  we  expected,  we  are  working  with  local  governments  to  trim 
$400  million  worth  of  projects  out  of  our  current  TIP.  We've  made  an  important 
commitment,  however.  We've  promised  that  cuts  to  highway  projects  will  come  first.  Our 
alternative  mode  projects  will  be  preserved. 

ISTEA  could  be  strengthened  in  several  ways  that  would  help  us  back  home  in  Oregon. 

First:  If  states  exercise  ISTEA  tlexibJe  funding  options,  they  are  barred  from  being 
considered  for  program  discretionary  funds.  This  hampers  our  ability  to  be  effective  and 
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should  be  changed. 

Second:  Continue  to  level  the  playing  field-for  match  requirements  among  programs  and 
for  program  administration  among  agencies.  The  current  differences  in  match 
requirements,  and  the  differences  between  FHWA  and  FTA  program  administration  and 
approval,  can  affect  decisionmaking  too  strongly. 

Third:  Congress  should  not  set  obligation  ceilings  for  each  spending  category.  Obligation 
ceilings  thwart  the  ability  of  states  to  use  ISTEA  flexible  funds  and  to  adjust  spending 
based  on  changes  in  project  development  or  construction  schedules.  Limitations  also 
increase  the  fund  balances  carried  forward.  This  directly  contradicts  objectives  Congress 
set  to  increase  program  efficiencies  through  ISTEA. 

There's  a  lot  more  Oregon  has  included  in  our  response  to  questions  posed  in  advance 
by  the  Committee. 

It's  important  to  remember  that  ISTEA  is  working.  In  Oregon,  the  OTP  supplies  the 
transportation  vision.  ISTEA  helps  supply  the  flexible  funding  to  make  that  vision  reality. 
To  do  that,  we  are  relying  on  our  strong  partnership  with  the  federal  government,  our 
MPOs.  local  governments,  transit  agencies,  user  groups  and  the  public. 

Thank  you  for  calling  on  Oregon  to  give  you  our  perspective  on  ISTEA.  We  are  pleased 
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it's  working  so  well  for  us  so  soon,  but  then  again,  we  had  a  lot  of  previous  experience  at 
shifting  funds.  With  a  little  fine  tuning,  ISTEA  will  be  a  powerful  tool  that  will  help  guide 
the  nation's  transportation  system  into  the  21st  century. 

It's  been  an  honor  to  appear  before  your  Committee  today.  Thank  you.  I'd  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 


ODOT 
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Question:  Has  your  slate  integrated  ISTEA  's  fexibility  provisions  into  its  transportation  project 
selection  system?  If  so,  how,  and  if  not,  why  not? 

Answer:  Yes,  but  not  to  the  degree  we  had  desired. 

Immediately  after  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transporlalion  Efficiency  Act  was  signed  into  law, 
Oregon  quickly  began  integrating  ISTEA  llexible  funding  options  into  the  state  transportation 
project  selection  process. 


In  January  1992.  Oregon  Dcpartmcnl  of  Transportation  (ODOT)  staff  briefed  the  Oregon 
Transportation  Commission  (OTC  or  Commission)  on  ISTEA  and  its  programs.  By  law.  the  OTC 
establishes  state  transportation  policies  and  guides  ODOT  programs  and  activities.  A  major  focus 
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of  the  ISTEA  briefing  was  to  educate  Commission  members  about  the  Oexible  funding  offered  by 
ISTEA.  At  the  direction  of  the  Commission,  staff  prepared  detailed  reviews  of  ISTEA  programs 
and  flexible  funding  opportunities. 

At  its  March  and  April  1992  meetings,  the  Commission  discussed  implementing  the  new  ISTEA 
flexible  funding  options  and  applying  them  to  the  nearly  completed  Oregon  199.'!-1998  Six- Year 
Transportation  Improvement  Program  (TIP).  (Before  ISTEA  was  created.  Oregon  already  was  in 
the  process  of  creating  a  TIP  that  integrates  all  statewide  transportation  system  development 
projects,  based  largely  on  its  many  years  of  success  with  the  Oregon  Six- Year  Highway 
Improvement  Program.)  In  order  to  gain  needed  nexibilily.  the  Commission  approved  using  an 
existing  project  selection  process  only  for  the  first  four  years  of  the  Six- Year  TIP.  The 
Commission  told  the  staff  to  look  at  changing  the  program  process  using  ISTEA  flexible  funding, 
goals  and  objectives  from  the  final  draft  of  a  new  long-range  Oregon  Transportation  Plan  (OTP), 
individual  modal  plans  and  corridor  studies. 

The  OTC  also  encouraged  local  jurisdictions  to  consider  flexibility  options  when  using  Surface 
Transportation  Program  (STP)  funds  received  under  an  existing  working  agreement  with  cities 
and  counties. 

In  June  1992.  about  six  months  after  ISTEA  was  enacted,  the  first  proposed  flexibility  change  to 
Oregon's  1993-1998  Six-Year  TIP  was  made.  The  Commission  shifted  $22  million  of  STP  funds  to 
public  transit,  earmarked  for  the  Hillsboro  portion  of  the  Portland  Wcstside  light  rail  project, 
provided  local  governments  matched  it  with  an  identical  amount  of  STP  funds. 
Since  then.  STP  funds  have  been  shitted  to  purchase  buses  for  Corvallis  ($480,000)  and  Eugene 
($485,000),  to  develop  an  Oregon  Department  of  Energy  Telccommutc  project  ($256,000),  and  to 
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tund  Urban  Mobility  Management  ($5,6:?.i,000)  and  Transportation  Demand  Management 
($396,000)  programs.  ODOT  and  local  governments  currently  are  considering  shifting  additional 
STP  funds  to  finance  a  variety  of  transit-related  projects. 

In  January  1993,  a  financing  package  designed  to  implement  the  Oregon  Transportation  Plan  was 
submitted  to  the  state  Legislature.  The  proposal,  which  was  narrowly  defeated,  would  have 
signaled  a  major  policy  shift  in  funding  transportation  in  Oregon  and  provided  the  revenues 
necessary  to  accomplish  OTP  goals.  The  OTP  is  the  state's  long-range  vision  for  transportation 
planning  and  improvements.  It  integrates  all  forms  of  transportation-highways,  bridges,  public 
transit,  aviation,  rail,  marine,  bicycle  and  pedestrian  ways,  and  pipelines-to  reduce  traffic 
congestion  and  air  pollution,  improve  connections  within  and  between  communities  statewide  and 
strengthen  economic  development.  The  plan  provides  a  blueprint  for  developing  a  safe, 
convenient,  and  efficient  multi-modal  transportation  system  that  promotes  economic  prosperity 
and  livability  throughout  Oregon. 

The  OTP  Financing  Package  would  have  generated  $2.2  billion  to  $2.5  billion  in  additional  state 
revenues  between  1993-98.  With  voter  approval,  it  also  would  have  allowed  using  future  vehicle 
registration  fee  increases  for  transit,  traffic  reduction,  and  other  alternative  mode  facilities  and 
services.  Had  the  OTP  Financing  Package  been  accepted,  Oregon  would  have  been  able  to  take  a 
giant  step  in  using  ISTEA  flexible  funding  to  implement  the  OTP. 

A  key  component  of  the  defeated  OTP  Financing  Package  was  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
on  STP  funds  and  STP  Replacement  Funds.  The  memorandum  was  cooperatively  developed  by 
representatives  from  ODOT,  cities,  counties,  transit  districts  and  the  Metropolitan  Service  District 
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(Oregon's  largest  MPO).  It  specified  ihat  if  additional  revenue  became  available,  non  sel-asidc 
STP  funds  would  be  shifted  to  fund  alternative  transportation  projects. 

Efforts  currently  are  underway  to  develop  an  updated  Oregon  TIP.  A  major  issue  facing  state  and 
local  governments  is  how  to  structure  the  TIP  to  implement  the  long-range  Oregon 
Transportation  Plan  using  the  flexible  funding  of  ISTEA,  while  honoring  local  and  regional 
commitments  and  the  concept  of  regional  equity.  This  challenge  is  doubly  difficult  because  of  a 
$400  million  shortfall  in  anticipated  transportation  revenues.  (The  shortfall  is  primarily  the  result 
of  federal  funding  being  held  below  authorized  levels  and  over-optimistic  expectations  for  state 
gasoline  tax  revenues.) 

Therefore,  the  Commission  has  asked  ODOT  to  develop  a  four-year  TIP,  and  has  delayed 
releasing  a  draft  until  projects  in  the  current  TIP  can  be  re-evaluated  in  conference  with  local 
governments.  In  the  current  SLx-Ycar  TIP,  $121  million  of  alternative  mode  projects  have  been 
identified  for  funding. 


Question:  Wliai  is  your  analysis  of  ilie  flexible  funding  activity  and  types  of  projects  in  your  state, 
broken  down  by  program,  since  the  passage  of  ISTEA;  and  what  is  your  estimate  of  continued 
activity  involving  these  programs?  Please  include  the  amount  of  transit  funds  that  have  been  flexed  to 
highway  projects  and  amounts  flexed  to  transit  projects. 

Answer:  In  cooperation  with  local  government  and  metropolitan  planning  organization  (MPO) 
officials,  and  representatives  of  transit  districts  and  transit  providers,  ODOT  has  made  a  major 
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effort  to  investigate  and  evaluate  llexibie  funding  opportunities.  ElTcciing  change  in  program  and 
project  development  processes  cannot  occur  overnight.  Traditional  highway  project  development 
procedures  are  well  established  and  have  been  fine-tuned  over  time.  Some  new  programs,  such  as 
Transportation  Enhancement  (TE)  and  Gangestion  Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  (CMAQ),  required 
developing  process  prototypes  for  selecting,  evaluating  and  ranking  projects  before  funding 
investments  could  be  considered.  Making  the  transition  to  flexible  funding  will  take  time. 

To  date,  no  flexible  transit  funds  been  shifted  to  fund  Oregon  highway  projects.  Nearly  $60 
million  of  alternative  mode  projects  have  been  funded  or  earmarked  for  funding  with  STP  flexible 
funds.  Those  projects  include: 

Park-and-Ride  facilities  $  .^,250,000 

Wcstside  LRT  (Slate)  22.000.0(K) 

Westside  LRT(Tri-Mct)  22.000.0(H) 

Bus  Purchases  (cities)  965,(H)() 

Miscellaneous  transit  activities  4,580,000 

Priority  demand  management  .^29,0(X) 

Transportation  Demand  Management  program  .^96,000 

Telccommute  project  256,(KK) 

Urban  Mobility  Management  5,6.^.^,(KK) 

Not  included  in  this  list  arc  non-traditional  or  alternative  mode  projects  funded  or  considered  for 
funding  using  STP  fund  .scl-asidcs  for  TE  or  CMAQ  programs.  During  the  199.'?-98  time  period, 
$61  million  of  non-traditional  or  alternative  mode  projects  are  scheduled  for  funding  using  STP 
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set-asides.  Also  not  included  are  possible  funding  strategies  to  support  the  development  of  the 
Eugene,  Ore.,  to  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Pacillc  Northwest  High  Speed  Rail  (HSR)  Corridor.  ODOT 
and  others  currently  are  investigating  allcrnalive  funding  levels  and  strategics  to  develop  the 
Oregon  segment  of  the  HSR  corridor.  As  a  demonstration  of  its  support  of  HSR  development, 
our  legislature  allocated  $10.5  million  to  match  federal  funds. 

The  current  total  for  non-traditional  or  alternative  mode  projects  scheduled  for  funding  in  the 
existing  Six- Year  TIP  using  STP  flexible  and  set-aside  funds  is  $121  million  and  accounts  for 
nearly  10  percent  of  Oregon's  anticipated  federal  revenues. 

Had  the  1993  OTP  Financing  Package  been  approved  by  the  state  Legislature,  Oregon  would 
have  adopted  an  aggressive  program  to  maximize  the  transfer  of  flexible  STP  funds  to  alternative 
modes  and  taken  a  huge  step  in  developing  the  expanded  and  integrated  transportation  network 
of  highways,  intercity  bus,  transit,  rail,  waterways,  aviation  and  bicycle  and  pedestrian  facilities 
envisioned  by  the  OTP. 

Because  the  OPT  Financing  Package  failed,  Oregon  is  not  in  a  position  to  as  aggressively  shift 
flexible  funds.  However,  we  will  continue  to  explore  and  evaluate  flexible  funding  opportunities  as 
they  arise,  or  as  additional  state  revenues  become  available. 


Oiiesiion:  Does  your  stale  law  place  resiriclions  on  ilie  use  of  tax  revenues  for  specific  transportation 
purposes?  Are  there  other  statutory  or  regiilaiory  provisions  that  would  affect  your  decision  to  exercise 
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the  funding  flexibility  provisions  of  ISTEA  for  highway  or  non-highway  projects? 

Answer:  Oregon  is  one  of  26  slates  whose  conslilution  limits  using  fuel  taxes,  truck  weight-mile 
taxes  and  vehicle  registration  fees  for  highway  purposes  only.  About  94  percent  of  Oregon's  state 
highway  revenues  come  directly  from  user  fees,  compared  to  78  percent  among  all  states. 
Oregon's  currently  taxes  gasoline  at  the  rate  24  cents  a  gallon.  Our  user  fee  taxing  policy  reflects 
our  commitment  to  aggressively  pursure  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  our  transportation 
system. 

Also,  there  are  other  laws,  rules  and  regulations  that  affect  Oregon's  ability  to  use  ISTEA  flexible 
funding  provisions  for  either  highway  and  non-highway  projects.  For  example,  because  states  are 
barred  from  being  considered  for  program  discretionary  project  awards  if  regular  program  funds 
are  shifted,  it  limits  our  ability  to  exercise  ISTEA  flexible  funding  opportunities.  Differences  in 
match  funding  required  among  programs  also  influences  our  decision  to  use  ISTEA's  llcxibility. 
Lastly,  differences  in  program  requirements  for  shifting  funds  influences  our  decision  to  use 
ISTEA  flexible  funding  for  highway  or  non-highway  projects.  For  example,  while  significant 
portions  of  NHS  or  Bridge  program  monies  can  be  shifted  at  the  discretion  of  the  State,  Transit 
program  funds  can  only  be  shifted  if  three  prerequisites  arc  completely  satisfied.  First,  such  shifts 
are  approved  by  MPOs.  Second,  the  Secretary  has  determined  that  all  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act  requirements  have  satisfied.  And  third,  only  if  state  or  local  match  funds  can  be  used  for 
either  highway  or  transit  purposes. 
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Question:  In  making  spending  decisions  with  regard  to  ISTEA  program  funds,  have  your  state 
spending  levels  activated  an  obligation  ceiling  restriction  that  resulted  in  your  inability  to  fully 
obligate  Suiface  Transportation  Program  and  Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  Improvement 
(CMAQ)  funds?  Is  it  appropriate  for  Congress  to  prescribe  an  obligation  ceiling  for  each  spending 
category? 

Answer:  Oregon  ISTEA  program  spending  levels  have  not  activated  an  obligation  ceiling  that 
limits  our  ability  to  fully  obligate  STP  and  CMAQ  funds.  When  the  new  ISTEA  programs  were 
implemented,  Oregon's  current  TIP  did  not  include  project  proposals  that  met  many  of  the  new 
ISTEA  program  eligibility  requirements.  But,  ISTEA  provisions  allowed  Oregon  the  opportunity 
and  flexibility  to  develop  transportation  projects  that  obligate  available  program  funds. 

In  keeping  with  ISTEA's  spirit  of  programming  flexibility,  we  believe  it  is  wrong  for  Congress  to 
set  an  obligation  ceiling  for  each  spending  category.  Individual  obligation  ceilings  would  thwart 
the  ability  of  states  to  use  ISTEA  flexible  funds  for  local  and  state  priority  projects  and 
commitments,  and  to  adjust  spending  based  on  changes  in  project  development  and  construction 
schedules. 

Individual  spending  category  limitations  would  increase  the  number  and  amount  of  fund  balances 
carried  forward.  Benefits  and  cfllciencics  gained  from  using  flexible  funding  to  allow  for  changes 
in  project  development  and  construction  schedules,  environmental  conditions,  or  state  laws  or 
regulations  would  be  severely  reduced  or  lost.  Program  administration  costs  would  rise  over  the 
already  increased  level  that  resulted  from  adding  federal  programming  categories.  This  directly 
contradicts  ISTEA's  objective  of  increasing  efficiencies  in  program  administration. 
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Question:  Does  the  project  selection  process  in  your  state  allow  for  ree\'aluation  or  revision  of 
projects,  in  existing  state  plans,  that  may  be  affected  by  changes  in  legislative  or  regulatory 
requirements,  environmental  conditions,  or  local  priorities.  How  have  CMAQ  projects  been  selected? 

Answer:  Oregon's  program  development  and  project  selection  process  historically  has  relied  on 
the  active  and  extensive  involvement  of  local  governments,  transportation  tiser  groups  and  the 
public.  Oregon  has  an  established  TIP  that  outlines  a  four-year  statewide  construction  program. 
The  TIP  is  updated  every  two  years.  In  the  interim,  a  TIP  amendment  process  allows  for  quarterly 
project  re-evalualion  and  program  revisions  based  on  changes  in  legislative  or  regulatory 
requirements,  environmental  conditions  or  local  priorities.  The  OTC  considers  and  approves  TIP 
changes  throughout  the  year  as  needed,  according  to  changing  conditions. 

CMAQ  project  selection  was  accomplished  using  recommendations  dex-elopcd  by  a  committee  that 
included  ODOT,  the  Oregon  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  (ODEQ)  and  representatives 
from  each  of  the  state's  non-attainment  areas.  The  committee  developed  a  formula  that  provided 
a  minimum  allocation  to  each  area  of  $100,000  per  year  and  distributed  the  balance  of  program 
funds  based  on  population,  the  percentage  of  emission  reduction  required,  and  the  percent  of 
emissions  contributed  by  vehicles. 

Local  governmenu  in  each  area  were  then  asked  by  ODOT  to  develop  a  list  of  projecu  that  have 
the  greatest  potential  to  improve  air  quality  given  the  funding  amounts  available.  The  local 
projects  were  submitted  to  the  OTC  for  approval,  without  further  review  or  adjustment  by  the 
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CMAQ  commillee.  In  March  1993,  the  OTC  approved  29  projects  for  CMAQ  funding,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  1993-98  TIP.  The  CMAQ  projects  total  $15.7  million  and  are  programmed  for 
1993  and  1994. 


Question:  What  effect  will  the  requirements  and  deadlines  imposed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  rulemakings  on  Management  and  Monitoring  Systems  and  on  MPO  and  Statewide 
Transportation  Planning  have  on  your  state? 

Answer:  The  requirements  and  deadlines  imposed  by  USDOT  rulemakings  on  ISTEA 
Management  and  Monitoring  Systems  and  on  MPO  and  Statewide  Transportation  Planning 
provisions  are  having  a  number  of  effects  on  Oregon. 

On  the  positive  side,  MPO  and  Statewide  Planning  requirements  are  increasing  the  level  of 
coordination  and  cooperation  between  the  state,  MPOs,  local  governments  and  the  level  of 
involvement  by  transportation  user  groups  and  the  general  public. 

The  new  planning  requirements  have  increased  the  number  and  kinds  of  factors  that  must  be 
considered.  There  is  a  new  emphasis  on  the  coordination  of  land  use  planning  and  transportation 
and  the  accomplishment  of  objectives  such  as  those  outline  in  Oregon's  Transportation  Planning 
Rule.  The  new  requirements  will  require  an  new  type  and  level  of  planning  by  the  stale,  MPOs 
and  local  governments.  They  provide  a  welcomed  opportunity  to  develop  an  el'llcient  and  effective 
multi-modal  transportation  system  envisioned  by  the  Act  and  our  Oregon  Transportation  Plan. 
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The  rcquircmcnis  and  deadlines  associated  with  Management  and  Monitoring  Systems  create  a 
huge  and  difficult  challenge  for  Oregon.  The  most  difficult  task  confronting  the  state  is 
implementing  mandated  Congestior>  Management  Systems  (CMSs)  in  Transportation  Management 
Areas  (TMA). 

ISTEA  requires  that  the  stale  have  in  place  a  process  to  fully  implement  the  CMS  by  January  1, 
1995.  When  implemented,  the  CMS  is  required  to  provide  a  rigorous  analysis  of  demand 
management  and  system  management  alternatives-such  as  high  occupancy  vehicles  (HOV)  lanes, 
employee  trip  reduction  programs,  staggered  work  hours,  and  carpool  and  vanpool  facilities  and 
programs-before  recommending  construction  of  any  additional  single  occupancy  vehicle  (SOV) 
capacity  to  highways.  While  Oregon  and  Portland's  MPO  anticipate  having  processes  in  place  to 
implement  the  CMS  by  the  deadline,  the  mandated  adoption  of  an  interim  program,  which 
effectively  requires  an  immediate  satisfaction  of  ail  the  requirements  of  the  final  program,  creates 
a  number  of  signillcant  problems. 

First,  do  projects  already  approved  under  the  NEPA  process  have  to  be  re-evaluatcd  using  the 
recent  FHWA  requirement  interpretation?  Second,  do  projects  ncaring  completion  of  the  NEPA 
process  need  to  be  rc-evalualed?  Third,  do  projects  which  are  exempt  from  the  NEPA  process 
need  to  be  rc-evaluated?  If  the  answers  to  these  questions  are  yes.  a  significant  number  of 
previously  commitcd  and  approved  projects  will  have  to  be  delayed  or  dropped  from  the  current 
TIP. 
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Question:  Do  the  administrative  procedural  differences  between  Federal  Transit  Administration  and 
Federal  Highway  Administration  (e.g.  funding  cycles  and  procedures  for  project  amendments)  affect 
your  decision  to  transfer  funds  to  transit-related  projects? 

Answer:  To  dale,  procedural  difference  between  FTA  and  FHWA  have  not  affected  Oregon 
decisions  to  transfer  funds  to  transit-related  projects.  Decisions  to  use  the  flexibility  offered  by 
ISTEA  were  made  without  regard  to  which  agency  offered  the  "easier"  process.  The  decisions 
were  planned  far  in  advance  of  when  grant  applications  and  funding  obligations  were  scheduled  to 


While  agenc>'  procedural  differences  have  not  affected  past  decisions,  they  arc  expected  to 
influence  current  and  future  transfer  decisions.  The  process  followed  by  the  FHWA  demonstrates 
the  fewest  number  of  restrictions,  the  greatest  degree  of  flexibility  and  can  be  completed  in  the 
least  amount  of  time. 

A  current  example  highlights  the  differences.  Recently,  two  Oregon  transportation  enhancement 
projects  were  approved  for  ISTEA  funding.  One  project  was  for  the  purchase  and  rehabilitation 
of  a  historic  train  depot  that  would  serve  as  an  inicrmodal  transfer  hub.  The  second  was  for  the 
placement  of  bicycle  racks  on  buses.  FHWA  was  assigned  responsibility  lor  the  llrsi  project  and 
FTA  responsibility  for  the  second.  The  first  project  is  moving  forward,  the  second  is  delayed  until 
next  year  due  to  agency  differences  in  the  timing  of  application  cycles. 


Question:  Are  your  state's  highway  and  transit  needs  being  adequately  met?  Wiat  are  your 
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rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  needs?  \Miat  are  your  state's  new  capacity  needs? 

Answer:  Clearly,  Oregon's  stale  highway  and  transit  needs  arc  not  adequately  being  met. 

In  1919,  Oregon  adopted  the  nation's  first  state  gas  tax  to  fund  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  state  highways,  roads  and  bridges.  Since  then,  we  have  maintained  our  commitment  to  provide 
state  revenues  to  preserve,  maintain  and  enhance  Oregon's  transportation  system.  That 
commitment  has  been  reinforced  by  regular  legislative  support  of  requests  to  increase  the  state's 
gas  tax  for  highway  projects  and  other  revenue  measures  to  fund  transit  development.  Oregon's 
gas  tax  is  24  cents  per  gallon  today.  We  also  collect  what  we  believe  is  the  nation's  most  fair 
weight-mile  taxes  for  commercial  trucks. 

Oregon  had  a  long  period  of  stationary  fuel  and  truck  taxes,  from  1967-82.  which  created  a 
backlog  of  needed  transportation  improvements  deferred  due  to  inadequate  funding  sources.  In 
1982,  the  state  Legislature  began  a  series  of  state  highway  trust  fund  annual  increases  and  transit 
funding  measures  that  have  allowed  the  state,  county  and  city  governments  to  help  reduce  that 
backlog.  Despite  those  revenue  increases,  funding  for  highway  and  transit  hasn't  kept  pace  with 
demand.  We  still  have  a  large  backlog  of  system  needs  for  maintenance,  safety,  and  improvements 
to  meet  the  demands  for  alternative  mode  facilities  and  services.  Today,  nearly  one-third  of 
Oregon's  roads  are  in  poor  condition;  one  of  every  nine  bridges  needs  structural  repairs. 

The  1993  Oregon  Roads  Finiince  Study  is  a  cooperative  effort  between  state,  county  and  city 
governments  to  analyze  long-term  needs,  revenue  adequacy,  and  funding  alternatives  to  preserve 
Oregon's  highway  system.  The  study  reveals  that  Oregon's  total  highway  needs  over  the  next  20 
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years  arc  estimnlcd  at  $79.4  billion  in  current  (inllalcd)  dollars,  or  $48.8  billion  in  1991  constant 
dollars.  This  includes  the  backlog  and  all  other  needs  for  the  repair,  preservation,  reconstruction, 
maintenance,  operation  and  administration  of  Oregon's  41,.'?70  miles  of  roads  and  6,9.'?8  bridges. 
Over  the  same  time,  state  highway  revenues  are  expected  to  total  $23.7  b.illion,  leaving  a  shortfall 
of  $55.7  billion  in  inflated  dollars  or  $25.1  billion  in  1991  constant  dollars. 

The  20-year  revenue  requirement  for  high-priority  needs  (those  necessary  to  preserve  Oregon's 
substantial  investment  in  road  infrastructure,  allow  key  safety  improvements,  and  implement 
critical  expansion  projects)  is  estimated  at  $42.9  billion  in  inflated  dollars  and  $263  billion  in  1991 
constant  dollars.  High-priority  highway  maintenance  and  preservation  needs  are  estimated  at  $24.9 
billion  in  inllalcd  dollars  and  $14.7  billion  in  1991  constant  dollars.  High-priority  safety 
improvement  needs  are  estimated  at  $4.4  billion  in  inllated  dollars  and  $2.8  billion  in  1991 
constant  dollars.  High-priority  capacity  expansion  to  reduce  current  and  project  high  levels  of 
traffic  congestion  and  provide  roads  needed  for  economic  development  throughout  the  state  is 
estimated  at  $13.6  billion  in  current  dollars  and  $8.8  billion  in  1991  constant  dollars. 

The  Oregon  Transportation  Plan  establishes  a  blueprint  for  developing  a  safe,  convenient  and 
efficient  transportation  system  which  promotes  economic  prosperity  and  livabilily  for  all 
Oregonians.  The  plan  idcnlillcs  four  planning  alternatives.  They  range  from  planning  option 
which  would  not  support  expansion  and  improvement  of  the  existing  system  to  a  preferred  option 
which  would  create  a  multi-modal  transportation  system  envisioned  by  ISTEA. 

To  implement  the  preferred  phmning  option  an  additional  $12  billion  is  estimated  to  be  required 
over  the  next  20  years.  Fifty-.seven  percent  of  the  additional  funds  would  be  allocated  to  highways 
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and  highway  related  projects.  Forty-three  percent  or  $5.2  billion  would  be  distributed  among  non- 
highway  and  alternative  mode  uses. 


Question:  Does  your  stale  believe  that  there  should  be  any  changes  to  ISTEA  that  would  make  it 
easier  for  funds  to  be  flexed? 

Answer:  Yes.  Perhaps  the  best  change  that  could  make  it  easier  for  ISTEA  funds  to  be  flexed 
would  be  Qjngressional  and  Administration  commitment  to  fund  ISTEA  programs  at  fully 
authorized  amounts.  Selectively  increasing  particular  program  apportionments  above  existing 
authorization  levels-such  as  the  STP.  which  has  the  greatest  degree  of  llexibility-would  directly 
facilitate  and  increase  the  use  of  flexible  funds.  Increasing  Transit  Section  ?>  and  Section  9 
Program  funds  also  would  have  a  signincani  positive  benefit  by  directly  providing  increased 
funding  to  program  categories  which  are  now  demonstrating  the  greatest  need  for  alternative 
mode  funds.  Permitting  states  to  qualify  for  discretionary  program  funds  consideration  if  they  shift 
regular  program  funds  would  also  encourage  the  Hexing  of  funds. 

On  the  other  hand,  increasing  the  number  of  llcxiblc  programs  is  likely  to  increase  administrative 
complexity  and  reduce  program  effectiveness  while  increasing  the  number  of  flexibility  provisions 
within  non-STP  programs  could  undermine  the  objectives  of  the  programs.  For  example,  the 
objective  of  the  NHS  program  is  "to  focus  federal  resources  on  roads  that  arc  most  important  to 
interstate  and  intrastate  travel,  roads  that  connect  with  other  modes  of  transportation,  and  are 
essential  for  national  and  international  commerce".  Current  NHS  Hexibiliiy  provisions  encourage 
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statewide  flexible  use  of  funds  once  the  program  objectives  are  satisfied  or  if  a  non-highway 
alternative  is  demonstrated  to  provide  a  greater  transportation  bcnclli.  Modifying  or  increasing 
flexibility  provisions  of  the  existing  program  further  could  seriously  undermine  a  state's  ability  to 
preserve  and  enhance  the  NHS  roads  most  important  for  moving  goods  and  commerce  between 
cities,  rural  areas,  other  states,  and  other  countries. 


Question:  Wlint  arc  the  major  issues  surrounding  the  application  of  flexible  federal  transportation 
funding  in  your  stale? 


Answer:  Oregon's  foremost  issue  surrounding  the  application  of  flexible  federal  transportation 
funding  is  the  state's  constitutional  limitation  on  the  use  of  state  highway  trust  fund  revenues  only 
for  highway-related  projects  within  the  right-of-way.  The  second  most  important  issue  affecting 
Oregon's  ability  to  implement  flexible  funding  is  a  major  shortfall  in  anticipated  revenues.  The 
Oregon  Legislature's  rejection  of  the  OTP  funding  package,  which  was  designed  to  enable  the 
state  to  maximize  the  flexible  use  of  STP  funds,  over-optomislic  estimates  of  state  gas  tax 
reveunues,  and  ISTEA  program  funding  levels  at  amounts  less  than  authorized  have  resulted  in 
the  over  programming  of  the  current  TIP  by  $400  million. 

Together,  these  two  issues  place  Oregon  in  a  very  difficult  position.  We  must  strive  to  balance 
previous  slate  commitments  for  project  development  and  construction  with  the  new  flexibility 
options  of  ISTEA.  We  must  al.so  try  to  balance  reduced  funding  resources  with  the  need  for 
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increased  alternative  mode  development. 


Other  important  issues  surrounding  the  application  of  flexible  federal  transportation  funding  in 
Oregon  include  the  lack  of  an  appropriate  framework  lo  compare  highway  to  alternative  mode 
projects,  and  differences  in  federal  matching  requirements  among  programs  and  modes.  For 
example,  proposed  matching  requirements  for  high  speed  rail  projects  differ  from  matching 
requirements  for  highway  and  transit  projects.  Similarly,  while  a  sliding  scale  provision  may  be 
applied  to  highway  and  transit  projects,  the  non-federal  match  requirement  for  pedestrian  and 
bicycle  facilities  is  established  by  law  to  be  20  percent. 
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Testimony  of 

Louis  J.  Gambaccini,  Chief  Operations  Officer  and  General  iVIanager 

Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Transportation  Authority  (SEPTA) 


Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee.  My  name  is 
Louis  J.  Gambaccini  and  I  am  General  Manager  of  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
Transportation  Authority,  based  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  SEPTA  operates  multi- 
modal transit  service  in  a  five  county  area,  serving  1.1  million  passengers  each  day. 
Mass  transit  carries  roughly  70%  of  the  commuters  who  come  into  center  city  each 
day  and  removes  enough  cars  from  the  roads  to  fill  45  lanes  of  highway.  Thus  public 
transit  in  the  SEPTA  region  remains  a  viable  and  important  means  of  transportation, 
providing  access  to  jobs,  shopping,  educational  and  recreational  activities. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  the  implementation  of  the 
Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991  (ISTEA).  When  ISTEA 
passed,  it  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  most  innovative,  far-reaching  pieces  of  legislation 
ever  passed  ~  designed  to  accommodate  the  transportation  needs  of  the  future, 
readjust  transportation  priorities  after  completion  of  the  Interstate  Program  and  allow 
localities  the  flexibility  to  determine  what  options  best  meet  local  needs  for  mobility, 
air  quality  and  congestion  relief. 

The  question  confronting  us  today  is  whether  ISTEA  has  fulfilled  that  promise. 
And  the  answer  is  .  .  .  not  yet.  Although  experience  varies  from  region  to  region,  our 
experience  in  Pennsylvania  is  that  the  possibilities  offered  by  ISTEA  have  not  yet  been 
realized.  Currently,  the  total  amount  of  funds  under  state  control  that  theoretically 
could  be  flexed  equals  $790  million.  To  date,  only  $20  million  of  that  total  has  been 
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flexed  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and  only  $10.4  million  of  that  amount  has 
been  flexed  in  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  region,  the  vast  majority  of  it  to  fulfill 
a  provision  of  ISTEA  for  the  Frankford  Transportation  Center. 

This  is  not  the  result  of  local  decision-making  which  has  precluded  the  use  of 
flexible  funds  for  transit  projects.  In  fact,  the  local  Metropolitan  Planning 
Organization,  the  Delaware  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission  (DVRPC),  has 
programmed  over  $250  million  in  flexible  funding  for  transit  projects.  Rather,  it  is  the 
result  of  delay  at  the  state  level  in  using  the  funds  available. 

Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  (CMAQ)  funding  is  an  example  of  the 
state's  inaction  on  flexibility.  As  of  September  30,  1993,  only  $7.5  million  had  been 
obligated  and  $98.9  million  in  FY  1992  and  FY  1993  funds  remained  unobligated  as 
of  that  date.  As  a  result,  opportunities  and  time  are  being  lost.  For  example,  as  you 
know,  CMAQ  monies  are  earned  or  generated  on  the  basis  of  severity  of  air  quality 
and  population.  However,  despite  the  fact  that  southeastern  Pennsylvania  "earns" 
close  to  60%  of  Pennsylvania's  funding  in  this  category,  only  about  45%  is  being 
reallocated  to  this  region.  But  even  this  commitment  remains  a  preliminary  one, 
against  which  it  is  difficult  to  plan  and  program.  This  problem  could  be  resolved  by 
allocating  CMAQ  funds  on  a  formula  basis  according  to  where  the  funding  is 
generated. 

Overall,  $10.4  million  in  flexible  funding  has  been  approved  for  transit  use  in 
the  SEPTA  region.  Although  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Transportation 
(PennDOT)  has  indicated  that  it  will  allocate  an  additional  $  140  million  in  CMAQ  funds 
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to  the  state's  three  worst  air  quality  regions,  there  has  been  little  movement  to 
actually  provide  the  funding.  In  fact,  state  transportation  officials  continue  to  express 
skepticism  that  mass  transit  offers  environmental  benefits  as  well  as  doubts  about  the 
requirements  of  Clean  Air  Act  implementation. 

Certainly  a  part  of  the  problem  is  Pennsylvania's  traditional  highway  orientation, 
which  is  most  clearly  demonstrated  by  a  provision  in  the  State  Constitution  which 
dedicates  ail  gas  tax  revenues  and  motor  license  fees  exclusively  to  highway 
programs.  As  a  result,  the  highway  program  has  well-established  procedures,  with 
complex  and  sometimes  arcane  funding  and  decision-making  processes. 

Although  transit  has  been  invited  to  the  table  and  offered  the  chance  to  play 
cards  with  surface  transportation  funding  as  the  stakes,  it  has  not  been  given  a  book 
of  rules,  and  we  have  been  unable  to  find  a  Hoyle's  for  Highways.  The  seemingly 
"flexible"  enforcement  of  various  programming  requirements,  results  in  additional 
hoops,  adjustments  and  delays  in  project  approvals.  For  example,  SEPTA  has  been 
told  that  it  must  go  through  the  entire  re-programming  process  at  the  state  level  to 
modify  a  source  of  funding  for  a  programmed  project,  whereas,  it  appears  that 
hiyiway  projeci.,  .,..ich  swii*,.)  •  one  source  of  highway  funding  to  another  may 
do  so  without  the  formalities.  This  requirement  is  particularly  difficult  to 
accommodate  without  clear  guidance  from  the  state  on  the  level  of  funding  in  any 
given  category  which  will  be  made  available  to  mass  transit.  Legislative  initiatives, 
such  as  last  summer's  economic  stimulus  proposals,  are  also  difficult  to 
accommodate. 
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At  the  same  time,  even  where  transit  has  followed  the  prescribed  procedures, 
it  has  no  certainty  that  the  process  is  completed.  Recently  for  example,  in 
Pennsylvania,  after  our  regional  Metropolitan  Planning  Organization  (MPO)  completed 
the  required  programming  process  for  CMAQ  funding,  the  state  placed  all  CMAQ 
projects  on  hold  to  initiate  a  re-evaluation  and  re-prioritization  process.  This  move 
was  the  result  of  difficulties  PennDOT  encountered  in  trying  to  use  CMAQ  funding  for 
a  collection  of  intersection  improvement  projects  developed  under  the  old  Federal  Aid 
Urban  Systems  program.  When  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA) 
objected,  PennDOT  required  that  all  projects  be  reprioritized  and  re-evaluated,  not  just 
those  questioned  by  FHWA.  This  procedural  complexity  has  resulted  in  failure  to 
spend  CMAQ  monies  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed. 

The  Board  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission  (DVRPC) 
consists  of  18  voting  representatives.  On  the  Pennsylvania  side,  there  are 
representatives  from:  the  City  of  Philadelphia  and  City  of  Chester;  the  counties  of 
Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware,  and  Montgomery;  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Transportation  (PennDOT);  the  Pennsylvania  Governor's  Policy  Office;  and  a 
Governor's  ui^poir  -e.  There  is  similar  i^j  ojeniuuoti  '^  Mew  Jeisey.  voihitj  lo 
weighted  such  that  the  State  representatives  have  quorum  and  veto  power.  As  is 
obvious  from  this  structure  and  the  assignment  of  veto  power,  the  most  powerful 
voices  in  the  regional  planning  process  are  those  of  the  two  states.  Thus  the 
philosophy  of  the  states  play  a  large  part  in  determining  the  relative  priorities  given  to 
DVRPC's  work  program  and  to  the  advancement  of  various  projects. 
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To  date,  SEPTA  and  the  other  transit  operators  in  this  region  have  been  added 
as  "participating,  non-voting  members"  on  the  DVRPC  Board.  The  enabling  legislation 
which  created  the  DVRPC  does  not  mandate  such  representation,  nor  has  it  been 
affected  by  the  passage  of  ISTEA.  Legislative  action  by  both  states  would  be 
necessary,  short  of  a  redesignation  of  the  MPO.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the 
failure  to  amend  this  legislation  is  the  result  of  anti-transit  bias,  but  rather  of  the 
difficulty  in  enacting  identical  amendments  by  the  legislatures  of  two  different  states. 
In  fact,  the  Governor  has  twice  recommended  that  the  Pennsylvania  Senate  approve 
my  appointment  to  DVRPC  as  one  of  his  representatives.  However,  political 
difficulties  on  different  matters  have  interfered.  This  representational  issue  could  be 
somewhat  resolved,  if  there  was  a  federal  statutory  requirement  for  transit 
representation  on  the  MPO  Board,  even  in  the  absence  of  redesignation. 

Once  projects  have  survived  the  state's  programming  process,  movement  of 
funds  from  the  FHWA  to  the  Federal  Transit  Administration  (FTA)  and  ultimate  release 
of  monies  to  SEPTA  works  very  well.  Funds  are  siniply  transferred  from  one  federal 
program  to  the  other,  administered  through  the  procedures  of  the  FTA  and  released 
on  their  quarterly  ij.jnt  approval  cycle. 

I  do  not  mean  to  sound  as  though  there  has  been  no  progress  made  in 
Pennsylvania.  Given  the  place  from  which  the  state  began  and  the  fact  that  in 
addition  to  being  a  transit-intensive  state  Pennsylvania  is  a  highway-intensive  state, 
there  has  been  progress.  Transit  and  highway  interests  have  worked  well  together  - 
-  mutually  seeking  a  package  of  legislation  at  the  state  level  that  resulted  in  increased 
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State  highway  funding  and  a  much  sought  dedicated  source  of  funding  for  public 
transit  capital  projects  in  1991.  Rather,  what  I  mean  to  suggest  is  that  it  is  naturally 
a  slow,  evolutionary  process.  Entrenched  interests  and  individuals  have  a  hard  time 
recognizing  the  new  kid  on  the  block,  much  less  knowing  how  to  make  him  feel 
welcome,  despite  their  good  intentions. 

While  there  remains  a  critical  role  for  both  highways  and  transit  in  meeting 
mobility  needs,  there  also  exists  an  important  middle  ground  with  projects  that  are 
truly  intermodal,  having  aspects  of  both.  The  kinds  of  projects  which  the  DVRPC  has 
programmed  for  flexible  funding  exemplify  this  category  --  park  and  ride  lots  to 
intercept  highway  users  at  a  point  that  their  trip  can  be  more  efficiently  continued  by 
rail  or  bus  and  transportation  centers  which  reinforce  compact  land  use  and  which 
facilitate  intermodal  transfers.  And  PennDOT  has  led  the  country  in  innovative 
planning  to  accommodate  the  disruption  caused  by  major  interstate  reconstruction 
projects,  such  as  1-95,  through  integrated  use  of  transit  and  highway  mitigation 
measures. 

These  signs  are  positive  despite  the  lack  of  significant  progress  to  date.  As  I 
seek  to  remain  patient  with  the  process,  I  conu.ue  to  remind  i  lysei.  that  the  federal 
highway  program  has  had  seventy-five  years  to  develop  its  universe  and  transit  has 
now  had  almost  thirty.  It  will  take  more  than  two  years  for  the  barriers  between  the 
two  of  them  to  fall  and  for  all  parties  to  become  convinced  that  the  issue  really  is 
mobility,  not  who  gets  to  provide  it. 
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But  given  these  factors,  my  major  fear  is  that  the  naysayers  will  use  the 
apparent  lack  of  progress  and  the  failure  to  extensively  flex  funds  to  transit  to  argue 
against  continuation  of  these  provisions  in  future  authorizing  legislation.  That  would 
be  a  defeat  for  those  of  us  who  recognize  that  it  took  a  long  time  for  the  country  to 
develop  its  current  transportation  problems  and  it  ought  to  be  given  time  to  resolve 
them. 

Thank  you.   I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Chairman  Borski  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  implementation  of  the  Transportation 
Enhancements  element  of  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991 
(ISTEA).  1  am  Hal  Hiemstra,  vice  president  for  National  Policy  at  the  Rails-to-Trails 
Conservancy.  The  Rails-to-Trails  Conservancy  (RTC)  is  a  national  non-profit  conservation 
organization  founded  in  1985  for  the  purpose  of  identifying,  preserving  and  converting 
abandoned  rail-corridors  into  a  nationwide  network  of  public  trails,  non-motorized 
transportation  corridors  and  other  public  uses.  RTC  is  the  nation's  largest  trails  organization 
with  more  than  60,000  individual  members  and  supporters  with  staffed  chapters  in  6  states. 
We  are  an  active  member  of  the  Surface  Transfwrtation  Policy  Project. 

RTC's  interest  in  ISTEA  generally,  and  the  Transportation  Enhancements  Program 
specifically,  comes  from  our  strong  belief  that  the  integration  of  trails  into  a  community's 
transportation  infrastructure  provides  critically  needed  and  viable  non-motorized  transportation 
alternatives  for  pedestrians  and  bicyclists.  ISTEA  recognizes  the  need  for  alternatives  to  the 
private  automobile  and  requires  that  communities  and  states  address  the  issue  of  intermodal  and 
multi-modal  transportation  systems  which  include  pedestrian  and  bicycle  facilities.  Rail- 
corridors  —  which  are  being  abandoned  at  a  rate  of  approximately  3000  miles  a  year  —  provide 
a  unique  base  upon  which  to  build  this  national  network  of  non-motorized  transportation 
facilities. 

RTC  is  uniquely  qualified  to  report  on  the  progress  in  implementing  the  transportation 
enhancements  program.    Since  passage  of  the  Act,  RTC  has  actively  worked  with  most  state 
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DOT  enhancement  program  coordinators,  and  closely  monitored  the  ways  in  which  states  have 
developed  their  enhancements  programs.  We  have  conducted  the  most  comprehensive 
nationwide  survey  of  state  DOTs  and  published  a  200  page  progress  report  on  state  program 
structure  and  operational  procedures.  We  continue  to  closely  track  enhancement  expenditures 
by  state  and  where  possible,  by  enhancement  category.  And,  we  are  frequently  called  upon 
by  both  state  DOT  officials  and  citizens  to  provide  feedback  on  program  development  and 
project  application  assistance.  This  ongoing  communication  with  agency  staff  and  advocates 
leads  us  to  the  following  observations. 

THE  TRANSPORTATION  ENHANCEMENTS  PROGRAM  IS  A  MICROCOSM  OF 
ISTEA 

While  the  transportation  enhancements  program  is  only  a  small  part  of  ISTEA  funding, 
and  is  often  perceived  as  a  program  with  limited  impacts,  in  reality,  it  fiilly  represents  many 
of  the  new  key  concepts  set  forth  in  this  landmark  legislation  (and  noted  by  Mr.  Ditmar): 

o  FLEXIBILITY  --  ISTEA  gave  state  DOTs  great  latitude  to  tailor  enhancement 

program  guidelines,  policies,  and  selection  criteria  to  meet  their  state's  unique  needs, 
o  INTERMODALISM  AND  MULTIMODALISM  --  enhancement  projects  can  and 

are  serving  many  modes  of  surface  transportation:  auto  transportation  on  highways, 
bicycling  and  walking  both  on  and  off  of  the  road  system,  bus  and  rail  transit,  and 
Amtrak. 

o  USING     TRANSPORTATION      INVESTMENTS     TO     IMPROVE     THE 

ENVIRONMENT  -  cleaner  air  results  from  support  of  non-motorized  modes,  scenic 
beautification  is  advanced  through  landscaping  and  billboard  removal,  culture  and 
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history  is  preserved  of  the  landscape  through  historic  acquisition  and  rehabilitation,  and 
water  resources  are  cleaner  with  projects  that  go  beyond  required  mitigation, 
o  SOCIAL  EQUITY  IN  FUNDING   DISTRIBUTION   --  A  number  of  factors, 

including  political  considerations  in  state  implementation,  the  nature  of  the  ten 
enhancement  activities  and  opportunities  for  new  players  to  get  involved  in 
transportation  funding,  have  combined  to  distribute  enhancement  project  funding  with 
a  greater  sense  of  social  equity  for  economically  disadvantaged  constituencies  and 
communities. 

Because  the  enhancements  element  of  ISTEA  is  a  completely  new  initiative,  most  state 
DOTs  have  created  a  new  and  special  process  for  project  identification  and  selection.  In  some 
states  this  new  process  represents  a  significant  departure  from  pre-ISTEA  ways  of  doing 
business. 

Specifically,  these  processes  may  include: 

o  project  identification  practices  that  are  more  accessible  to  the  public  than  those 

of  the  past, 
o  project  selection  procedures  that  include  stakeholders  from  outside  the  DOT, 

including  citizens,  MPOs,  and  representatives  from  other  state  and 
local  government  agencies, 
o  project  selection  procedures  that  use  objective  selection  criteria 

providing  fairer  competition  and  ensuring  cost-effective  expenditures 
of  public  funds, 
o  consideration  of  design  issues  that  contribute  to  more  environmentally 

sensitive,  and  user-friendly  facilities. 
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o  greater  involvement  of  new  partners  in  the  overall  transportation 

planning  process. 

By  and  large,  these  new  approaches  seek  to  embody  many  of  the  same  transportation 
planning  reforms  ISTEA  created  for  all  of  the  major  funding  programs.  Because  these  reforms 
are  not  yet  fully  implemented  for  ISTEA's  larger  programs,  state  transportation  enhancements 
programs,  may,  in  fact,  be  ISTEA's  very  own  "Canary  in  the  Coal  Mine"  test  of  how  well  the 
overall  planning  reforms  are  likely  to  be  executed  in  the  coming  years. 

TRANSPORTATION  ENHANCEMENT  PROGRAM  OVERVIEW   (OR,  HOW  IS  THE 
CANARY  DOING  THUS  FAR?) 

One  might  say,  he's  chirping  in  his  cage,  but  the  water  dispenser  is  plugged,  and  feed 
is  low.    There's  no  sign  of  leaking  gas  yet,  but  it  may  just  be  too  soon  to  tell! 

Here  is  a  quick  overview,  for  details  please  see  RTC's  Enhancing  America's 
Communities  (Executive  Summary)  and  our  September  1993  Update  (enclosed  for  each 
Member  of  the  Committee): 

1)  Obligation  of  enhancement  funds  is  at  remarkably  low  levels.  With  $771  million 
available  in  the  first  two  years  (FY92  &  FY93)  FHWA  reports  only  $155  million  obligated. 
RTC  found  in  our  survey,  over  $350  million  committed  by  states  to  projects.  (The  difference 
between  FHWA  and  RTC  figures  suggests  that  states  are  slow  to  formally  obligate  funds  to 
enhancement  projects  even  after  project  selection  processes  have  determined  a  slate  of  project 
commitments.)  Yet,  even  our  numbers  reflect  expenditures  that  are  far  below  available 
funding. 
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2)  Overall  enhancement  program  development  has  also  been  a  slow  and  tedious  process 
in  most  states.  However,  as  we  enter  into  the  third  fiscal  year  of  ISTEA  funding,  RTC's 
ongoing  monitoring  efforts  find  that  with  a  few  glaring  exceptions,  most  states  have  finally 
developed  some  type  of  enhancement  program  and  over  half  have  conducted  at  least  one 
funding  round. 

3)  Where  is  the  $350  million  of  project  commitments  going?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  the  best  news  in  the  enhancements  story.  Largely,  early  expenditures  have  been 
directed  to  new  "non-traditional"  projects  that  never  would  have  been  funded  under  the  pre- 
ISTEA  federal  transportation  program,  it  is  being  spread  across  the  board  between  scenic, 
historic  and  bike/ped  transportation  projects.  Most  common  among  these  new  projects  are: 
renovation  of  still-used,  historic  train  stations;  gateway  landscaping  in  small  towns  and  cities; 
conversion  of  abandoned  rail  corridors  to  multi-use  trails;  development  of  greenway  trails  and 
on-street  bicycle  facilities;  and  acquisition  of  scenic  and  historic  properties. 

Because  of  FHWA's  lax  reporting  requirements,  approx.  $26  million  of  obligations 
cannot  be  accounted  for  in  terms  of  identifiable  projects.  RTC  research  has  identified  less  than 
$1  million  which  has  been  spent  on  projects  which  we  believe  are  clearly  ineligible  activities, 
but  at  least  $25  million,  or  15  percent  of  current  expenditures  may  have  gone  to  traditional 
landscaping  and  other  traditional  mitigation  activities. 

Based  on  RTC's  research,  over  $160  million  of  federal  funds  (45%)  are  going  into  a 
wide  variety  of  bicycle  and  pedestrian  facilities,  more  than  tripling  the  $40  million  in  federal 
aid  that  was  used  by  all  states  in  the  18  years  before  ISTEA,  when  "bike/ped"  facilities  first 
became  eligible  for  federal  transportation  funds.    The  clamoring  of  citizens,  bicycle  activists, 
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trail  enthusiasts,  small  communities  and  large  cities  for  money  to  fund  bike/ped  projects  is  like 
a  reverberating  echo  of  the  public  demands  Congress  heard  loud  and  clear  when  developing 
ISTEA  in  1991  and  1992— "highway  funds  need  to  serve  pollution-free,  alternative 
transportation  modes  too." 

4)  And  this  is  only  part  of  a  larger  message  that  has  resounded  throughout  the  land 
signaling  the  immense  popularity  of  the  enhancements  programs— that  being  "Hey,  our  lives 
and  communities  are  affected  by  transportation  projects,  so  we  want  to  be  involved  in 
transportation  planning  and  funding  decisions!"  This  is  a  cry  from  the  people  and  groups  that 
have  historically  been  locked  out:  historic  preservationists,  small  scale  economic  development 
proponents,  advocates  for  scenic  byways,  low  income  communities,  local  governments  trying 
to  develop  livable  communities,  bicycle  and  trail  activists,  and  enviroiunentalists  of  all  stripes. 
The  sounds  of  this  plea  are  most  evident  in  the  reports  from  DOTs  in  state  after  state,  that  they 
are  overwhelmed  with  enhancement  project  applications,  often  even  before  they  developed  their 
application  procedures. 

MODEL  ELEMENTS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  ENHANCEMENTS  PROGRAMS 

Earlier,  I  mentioned  that  through  implementation  of  ISTEA's  enhancements  set-aside, 
state  DOTs  are  pioneering  new  approaches  to  transportation  planning  and  programming  — 
approaches  based  on  the  pursuit  of  the  ISTEA's  new  goals  and  in  keeping  with  specific 
transportation  plarming  reforms  outlined  in  the  Act.  RTC's  enhancements  survey  has  identified 
which  states  have  developed  these  new  models,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  being  applied 
nationwide.  UnforHinately,  no  state  has  emerged  with  what  we  foimd  to  be  a  complete  model 
enhancement  program,  and  most  of  the  new  models  and  approaches  are  found  only  in  a  few 
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states.     None  the  less,  they  offer  important  demonstrations  of  the  new  vision  upon  which 
ISTEA  was  founded. 

1)  DECISIONMAKING  PROCESSES:  Only  a  few  state  enhancements  programs  have 
established  decision-making  processes  that  use  a  "bottom-up"  approach  to  project  identification 
and  selection.  Washington  State.  Connecticut  and  California  are  most  notable.  Citizen  groups 
in  conjunction  with  local  governments  identify  and  propose  projects,  local  governments  often 
provide  formal  sponsorship,  MPOs  and  Regional  Transportation  Planning  Authorities  (RTPAs) 
provide  initial  screening  and  prioritizing,  then  state  level  authorities  make  final  selections.  This 
type  of  approach  provides  for  local  establishment  of  priorities  while  ensuring  state  wide  equity 
and  avoiding  the  drop  in  project  quality  which  often  comes  from  balkanization.  By  providing 
a  meaningful  and  appropriate  role  for  all  stakeholders  it  can  contribute  to  greater  harmony 
among  them. 

2)  SELECTION  CRITERIA:  A  handful  of  states,  including  Colorado,  California, 
Minnesota,  Michigan  and  Rhode  Island,  realized  the  importance  of  well  thought  out  project 
selection  criteria.  Some  of  these  states  also  created  numerical  scoring  and  ranking  procedures 
to  evaluate  projects  and  establish  priorities  for  funding.  Good  criteria  greatly  increases  the 
chances  that  spending  will  actually  result  in  achieving  ISTEA  goals.  It  also  tends  to  make 
fiinding  processes  fairer  for  all  parties  involved,  allows  flexibility  to  modify  criteria  as  new 
needs  emerge  over  time,  contributes  to  wiser  use  of  public  funds  and  can  put  an  end  to 
"backroom  transportation  deal-making." 

3)  ROLE  OF  THE  MPO:  A  few  MPOs,  most  notably  the  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Commission  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  are  taking  a  leadership  role  in 
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working  with  state  DOTs  to  implement  enhancements  programs. 

4)  PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION:  Ample  opportunity  for  meaningful  citizen  participation 
is  a  much  repeated  demand  from  public  interest  groups  like  ourselves.  Recognizing  that  the 
public  includes  not  only  the  taxpayers  that  pay  into  the  trust  fund  but  the  customers  that  utilize 
and  are  impacted  by  the  system,  ISTEA  called  for  greater  public  participation  in  transportation 
planning  and  decisionmaking.  However,  only  18  states  have  created  enhancement  programs 
that  provide  a  meaningful  role  for  citizens  in  project  selection,  one  of  the  most  notable  is 
Pennsylvania.  Further,  only  a  handful  of  other  states  accommodate  citizens  well  in  project 
identification  and  development  phases  and  allow  non-profit  groups  to  directly  sponsor  projects. 

5)  INTERAGENCY  PARTNERSHIPS:  Continued  resistance  to  increased  citizen 
participation  in  transportation  planning  can  be  contrasted  against  the  much  greater  opeimess 
DOTs  are  demonstrating  by  creating  new  partnerships  involving  other  state  agencies,  MPOs, 
local  governments,  Native  American  Tribes,  and  even  other  federal  agencies.  In  this  regard, 
34  states  have  created  ongoing  enhancement  advisory  committees  with  multi-agency 
representation  to  assist  with  project  review  and  selection. 

6)  PUBLIC  RELATIONS:  A  few  state  DOTs  are  recognizing  the  immense  public 
relations  value  of  implementing  a  quality  enhancements  program.  Maryland,  Connecticut  and 
Kansas  in  particular  have  DOT  leadership  that  has  realized  the  importance  of  serving  new 
constituencies,  improving  the  DOT's  image  in  the  public  eye  and  making  friends  where  before 
only  adversaries  were  foimd. 

7)  LEADERSHIP  AND  RESPONSIVENESS:    Again,  only  a  handful  of  DOTs  have 
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shown  a  willingness  to  confront  the  changes  in  ISTEA  head-on  by  taking  the  opportunity  to 
experiment,  take  risks,  and  use  an  evolutionary  approach  to  enhancements  implementation. 
Colorado,  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota  stand  out  as  states  willing  to  start  with  interim 
programs  and  modify  their  approach  based  on  experience  and  feedback  from  program 
participants  and  stakeholders. 

8)  FHWA:  The  Federal  Highway  Administration,  as  well  as  the  state  DOTs  and  MPOs 
are  major  players  in  ISTEA  enhancements  implementation.  Two  models  of  new  approaches 
demonstrated  at  FHWA  have  emerged:  1)  the  Florida  FHWA  Division  office's  comprehensive 
effort  to  train  each  FDOT  District  in  enhancements  implementation,  and  2)  the  progressive  and 
supportive  role  of  Fred  Skaer,  the  Environmental  Programs  Branch  Chief  in  Washington,  DC. 
Mr.  Skaer  has  maintained  an  ongoing  dialogue  with  the  STPP  partners  most  concerned  with 
enhancements. 

POLICY  ISSUES  WHICH  NEED  TO  BE  ADDRESSED  BY  FHW A/CONGRESS 

Though  examples  of  aggressive  and  quality  enhancements  implementation  are  certainly 
out  there,  the  overall  quality  of  state  enhancement  programs  leaves  much  room  for 
improvement.  The  challenges  created  by  ISTEA's  identification  of  new  transportation  goals 
and  new  approaches  to  planning  and  implementation  have  not  been  easy.  Many  growing  pains 
have  emerged,  and  if  not  treated  soon  and  thoroughly,  could  create  a  debilitated  condition, 
leaving  enhancements  crippled. 

1)  PRIVATE  MATCH  -  Both  ISTEA  and  FHWA  have  encouraged  an  expanded  role 
for  public/private  partnerships  in  funding  of  transportation  facilities.    FHWA  has  encouraged 
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state  DOTs  to  cooperate  with  private  non-profits,  corporations  and  others  in  developing 
enhancement  projects,  yet  formal  guidance,  based  on  traditional  interpretations  of  FHWA 
regulations,  prohibit  use  of  private  match  for  most  enhancement  projects.  Currently,  private 
funds  must  be  "laundered"  if  you  will,  through  state  or  local  governments  in  such  a  way  that 
the  private  local  match  provider  cannot  be  given  appropriate  public  appreciation.  In  many 
cases,  the  "stickiness"  of  pursuing  these  arrangements  causes  private  funds  to  be  withdrawn, 
or  not  seriously  pursued  in  the  first  place.  Worthwhile  projects  then  must  be  withdrawn  from 
consideration. 

2)  N4ATCH  EQUITY  -  Formulas  included  in  ISTEA  allow  states  that  have  a 
disproportionately  large  amount  of  federal  lands,  primarily  those  in  the  West,  to  match  federal 
funds  vsdth  less  than  a  20%  state  or  local  match.  However,  due  to  FHWA  interpretation  of 
ISTEA,  bicycle  and  pedestrian  match  requirements  in  those  states  are  still  at  20%  even  though 
all  other  projects,  including  non-bike/ped  enhancement  projects,  enjoy  a  better  match  rate.  We 
do  not  believe  this  interpretation  was  intended  by  Congress  and  suggest  that  it  flies  in  the  face 
of  the  ISTEA  goal  of  establishing  greater  match  equity  among  modes. 

3)  REPORTING  -  FHWA's  reporting  requirements  with  regard  to  enhancements  are 
being  met  with  great  consternation  by  the  public  interest  community.  FHWA  collects  nothing 
more  than  a  total  figure  representing  enhancement  obligations  --  there  is  no  breakdown 
according  to  the  ten  transportation  enhancement  activities.  Without  specific  information  on 
how  enhancement  funds  have  been  spent,  the  public  and  Congress  are  powerless  to  hold 
transportation  agencies  accountable  and  to  fiilly  evaluate  whether  or  not  the  broader  goals  of 
ISTEA  and  statewide  transportation  plans  are  being  met. 
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4)  ELIGIBILITY  QUESTIONS  -  While  funding  of  ineligible  projects  appears  to  be  at 
a  minimum,  there  are  a  number  of  examples  that  demonstrate  it  is  still  a  critical  issue.  Three 
states,  Ohio,  North  and  South  Carolina  are  funding  state  bike/ped  coordinators  with 
enhancement  funds,  Ohio  is  building  replicas  of  historic  wooden  bridges  as  scenic 
enhancements,  and  California  has  approved  an  experimental  treatment  of  noise  barriers  to 
prevent  graffiti,  despite  the  early  FHWA  decision  that  noise  barriers  are  not  eligible  for 
enhancement  funds. 

5)  FHWA  GUIDANCE  AND  TRAINING  -  We  believe  that  FHWA  can  and  needs  to 
provide  a  higher  level  of  guidance  and  training  in  several  areas  relating  to  transportation 
enhancement  implementation.    These  include: 

Citizen  Involvement  -  Fewer  than  twenty  states  provide  for  significant  citizen  or  public 
interest  group  involvement  in  the  enhancements  project  selection  process.  State  enhancement 
programs  have  a  tremendous  opportimity  to  model  new  approaches  to  public  involvement 
which  might  be  utilized  in  the  larger  transportation  planning  process,  yet  FHWA  has  done  little 
to  encourage  citizen  involvement  in  transportation  enhancement  efforts. 

Decision-making  processes.  MFC's  role  -  Enhancement  programs  have  largely  been 
established  independently  of  the  overall  state  transportation  planning  process.  This  has 
happened  because  of  the  large  time  frames  allotted  to  state  DOT's  in  establishing  overall 
transportation  planning  processes  and  the  fact  that  formal  FHWA  guidance  on  overall  plaiming 
is  still  pending,  while  the  demand  for  implementing  enhancements  is  immediate.  ISTEA  gave 
states  all  the  power  to  select  and  program  enhancement  projects,  yet  it  also  required  that 
MPO's  consider   enhancements    in  their  MPO   planning   process.      Until   this  fundamental 
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disconnect  is  addressed,   it  is  likely  that  at  least  in  the  enhancements  arena,  conflicts  over 
enhancement  programming  between  the  state  and  MPO  are  likely  to  continue. 

Impact  of  Federal  Regulations  -  While  compliance  with  federal  regulations  such  as 
NEPA,  the  Uniform  Relocation  Act,  Davis-Bacon,  Historic  Preservation  Act,  Etc.,  caimot  and 
should  not  be  bypassed  for  enhancements  projects,  problems  continue  to  come  to  our  attention 
where  compliance  procedures  and  bureaucratic  red-tape  are  thwarting  high  quality  projects. 
The  small  natxire  of  many  enhancement  projects,  with  costs  ranging  between  $50,000  and 
$250,000,  makes  the  tasks  of  hiring  professional  consultants,  conducting  full  blown  studies,  and 
conducting  lengthy  review  processes  extremely  burdensome  for  project  sponsors  and  state 
DOTs  alike.  If  there  was  ever  an  opportunity  for  government  to  be  re-invented  it  would  be 
in  making  compliance  with  federal  regulations  -  especially  those  intended  to  ensure 
environmental  protection  and  social  equity  -  friendly  for  a  new  class  of  transportation  projects 
whose  goals  are  precisely  those  the  federal  laws  and  regulations  were  designed  to  advance. 

Design  Standards  -  Once  projects  are  funded  they  are  often  delegated  to  the 
implementation  divisions  of  state  DOTs.  Familiarity  with  the  non-traditional  activities 
represented  by  enhancements  tends  to  be  lacking  to  an  even  greater  degree  in  these  divisions 
of  the  DOTs.  Frequently,  the  engineering  specifications  or  design  standards  used  to  evaluate 
enhancement  projects  plans  were  created  for  major  highways  and  bridges,  with  no  provisions 
for  small  scale  trails  and  historic  restoration  projects,  etc. 

RESISTANCE  AT  THE  STATE  LEVEL  AND  ATTACKS  ON  PROGRAM 

Despite  the  successes  and  popularity  of  transportation  enhancements,   considerable 
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resistance  to  the  program  still  exists  in  some  states,  and  attacks  on  the  program  continue  to 
emerge.  For  example,  at  the  state  level,  Missouri  has  failed  to  initiate  an  enhancements 
program  and  the  state  Highway  and  Transportation  Commission  has  announced  that  it  has 
placed  all  transportation  enhancement  funds  in  abeyance  until  ISTEA  is  fully  funded.  Other 
states  demonstrating  considerable  resistance  to  developing  a  effective  enhancements  program 
include  New  Mexico,  Montana,  Hawaii,  Kentucky,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Further  examples  of  attacks  on  FHWA's  interpretation  of  the  enhancement  language  of 
ISTEA  include  efforts  to  "stretch"  the  definition  of  eligible  enhancement  projects.  For 
example,  Ohio  requested  that  FHWA  permit  enhancement  funds  to  be  used  for  the  acquisition 
of  an  active  freight  rail  line  with  no  commitments  as  to  the  future  use  or  disposal  of  the 
corridor.  Conversely,  rather  than  stretch  enhancements  definitions,  other  states  including 
Illinois,  Oklahoma,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland  are  boldly  eliminating  from  consideration  one 
or  more  of  the  ten  specific  enhancement  project  categories.  On  a  broader  scale,  attacks  on  the 
enhancements  set-aside  are  also  coming  from  outside  state  DOT's.  For  example,  earlier  this 
summer,  the  Western  Governors  Association  passed  a  resolution  urging  FHWA  to  permit 
enhancement  fiinds  to  be  spent  on  traditional  transportation  projects  rather  than  enhancement 
projects  which  are  "above-and-beyond"  traditional  transportation  projects. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  re-emphasize  the  tremendous  potential  for  the  enhancements 
program,  and  the  importance  of  its  success  to  the  overall  success  of  ISTEA.  If  the  policy  and 
administrative  issues  raised  in  our  testimony  are  addressed  by  FHWA  and  Congress,  the 
enhancements  program  can  become  the  "canary  that  sings." 
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Preface 


Following  Congressional  passage  of  the  Intermo- 
dal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  (ISTEA) 
in  November  199 1 ,  tremendous  expectations  devel- 
oped for  the  new  transportation  enhancements  pro- 
visions, especially  among  citizen  activists  and 
public  interest  groups  concerned  with  bicycling, 
walking,  trails,  historic  preservation,  scenic  beauti- 
fication,  environmental  concerns,  and  community 
and  economic  development.  The  Rails-to-Trails 
Conservancy  (RTC)  was  both  excited  by  the  pros- 
pects presented  by  enhancements  and  concerned  that 
state  Department  of  Transportation  (DOTs)  would 
be  resistant  to  a  new  program  with  a  focus  on  "non- 
traditional"  transportation  projects.  In  November 
1992,  RTC  initiated  a  survey  of  DOTs  regarding 
enhancements  implementation.  Our  objectives  were 
as  follows: 

•  to  explain  the  processes  governing  how  en- 
hancement funds  are  spent  at  the  state  level; 

•  to  determine  if  enhancement  funds  are  be- 
ing expended  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
10  activity  categories  set  by  Congress; 

•  to  determine  if  state  Transportation  En- 
hancement Program  (TEP)  implementation 
is  developing  new  relationships  between 
DOTs,  other  state  agencies,  local  govern- 
ments, public  interest  groups  and  citizens  at 
large; 

•  to  identify  barriers  to  implementation  and 
how  they  are,  or  are  not,  being  addressed; 
and 

•  to  determine  if  any  problems  exist  which 
might  be  remedied  by  Federal  Highway 


Administration  (FHWA)  guidance  or 
amendments  undertaken  by  Congress. 

The  survey  was  distributed  to  all  50  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico.  Forty-four 
states  completed  surveys.  Minnesota,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Maine  did  not  complete  surveys,  but  sent 
letters  confirming  that  enhancement  program  devel- 
opment was  underway.  Arizona,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, New  Jersey,  Puerto  Rico  and  Vermont  did 
not  respond  to  the  survey  by  the  March  1,  1993 
deadline. 

The  survey  results  are  fully  reported  in  a  200  page 
report  under  the  same  title  as  this  Executive  Sum- 
mary. The  full  report  is  available  from  RTC. 

Enhancing  America's  Communities  uses  the  term 
Transportation  Enhancement  Program  for  conven- 
ience in  referring  to  state  level  implementation  of  the 
enhancement  provisions  of  ISTEA.  ISTEA  did  not 
establish  a  TEP  at  the  federal  level  and  does  not 
require  states  to  establish  TEPs  per  se.  However, 
FHWA  administers  the  enhancement  provisions  of 
ISTEA  vis  k  vis  the  states  and  the  term  Transporta- 
tion Enhancement  Program  is  commonly  used  to 
describe  the  procedures  and  poUcies  states  are  cre- 
ating to  implement  the  language  of  the  AcL 

This  Executive  Sununary  includes  three  sec- 
tions— Synopsis  and  Recommendations,  A  Brief 
History  of  ISTEA  Enhancements,  and  Survey  Find- 
ings and  Conclusions.  A  ten-page  Transportation 
Enhancement  Program  Matrix  is  included  as  Appen- 
dix A.  All  information  was  gathered  prior  to  March 
1 ,  1993,  which  serves  as  the  report's  benchmark. 
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Synopsis  and  Reconunendations 


Synopsis 


Overall,  the  survey  found  that  hundreds  of  "non- 
traditional"  projects  are  being  funded  because  of  the 
new  enhancements  provisions,  but  that  the  full  po- 
tential of  the  program  is  yet  to  be  realized.  While  a 
number  of  states  have  achieved  a  large  degree  of 
success  with  implementation  of  their  TEP,  no  single 
state  program  has  emerged  as  a  national  model. 

•  Over  the  first  15  months  of  ISTEA,  states 
moved  slowly  to  develop  transportation  en- 
hancement programs  and  dramatically  un- 
der spent  on  enhancement  activities.  By 
March  of  1993  only  25  percent  of  the  $771 
million  available  to  states  for  enhancements 
was  committed  to  projects.  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Connecticut,  Colorado,  Washing- 
ton State  and  Pennsylvania  were  among  the 
few  states  to  move  quickly  and  aggressively 
to  get  enhancement  programs  up  and  run- 
ning within  a  year  of  enactment  of  ISTEA. 

•  Citizen  participation  on  project  selection  ad- 
visory committees  is  relatively  rare.  Al- 
though 36  states  have  adopted  some  type  of 
state  level  advisory  committee,  only  17 
states  include  citizen  representatives  on 
those  committees.  Only  13  of  those  states 
fully  integrate  citizens  into  advising  on  pro- 
ject selection. 

•  Among  all  enhancement  stakeholders,  non- 
motorized  transportation  interests  have 
fared  best.  When  combined,  bicycle  and  pe- 
destrian projects  (TEA  1 )  and  rail-trail  pro- 
jects (TEA  7)  lead,  both  in  dollars  commit- 
ted ($65  million),  and  number  of  projects 


(200).  The  precedent  setting  significai>ce  of 
these  numbers  is  fully  revealed  when  these 
figures  are  compared  with  the  states'  use  of 
federal  funds  for  non-motorized  transporta- 
tion projects  before  ISTEA.  Between  1973 
and  1991  federal-aid  highway  funds  could 
be  used  for  bicycle  and  pedestrian  projects 
at  the  discretion  of  the  state  DOT.  Over  the 
18-year  life  of  that  program,  only  $40.7 
million  of  federal  funds  were  spent  on  non- 
motorized  transportation  facilities,  while  af- 
ter only  15  months  of  ISTEA,  $65  million  of 
enhancement  funds  have  been  spent  on  such 
facilities. 

•  Five  states  repotted  $26  million  dollars  in 
spending  that  could  not  be  specifically  be  at- 
tributed to  any  of  the  ten  eligible  enhance- 
ment activities.  Furthermore  more  than  $20 
million  of  enhancement  obligations  were  re- 
ported to  RTC  by  FHWA,  but  were  not  re- 
ported to  RTC  by  states  in  the  course  of  the 
survey. 

•  Because  FWWA  has  not  issued  further  guid- 
ance on  enhancement  reporting,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  track  all  enhancement  spending. 
Without  additional  guidance  and  enforce- 
ment of  project  specific  reporting,  FHWA, 
Congress  and  the  public  cannot  fully  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  enhancement  spending 
is  directed  to  projects  "over-and-above" 
what  has  traditionally  been  funded.  Nor  can 
it  be  determined  whether  the  enhancements 
provisions  are  contributing  to  the  Congres- 
sional objectives  of  charting  a  new  course 
for  the  nation's  transportation  investment 
and  achieving  the  national  goals  set  forth  in 
the  preamble  of  the  Act. 
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Recommendations 

Recommendations  include  suggestions  for  policy 
changes  at  the  federal  level,  a  request  for  further 
FHWA  guidance  and  utilization  of  national  institu- 
tions for  information  sharing  and  training. 

Policy  Changes: 

•  FHWA  and/or  Congress  should  reexamine 
and  reverse  its  policy  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
in-kind  services,  and  private  funds  in  meet- 
ing the  20  percent  non-federal  match  re- 
quirements. 

•  FHWA  or  Congress  should  mandate  that, 
on  an  annual  basis,  10  percent  of  all  obli- 
gated STP  funds  be  committed  to  eligible 
enhancement  activities  as  identified  by  the 
state  approved  TEP. 

•  FHWA  should  strongly  encourage  greater 
public  participation  in  project  selection  and 
program  review. 

•  FHWA  should  require  state  DOTs  to  pro- 
vide TEA-specific  obligation  reports  to 
FHWA  and  encourage  state  DOTs  to  pro- 
vide local,  elected  officials  and  citizens  a  de- 
tailed annual  enhancements  report. 

Additional  FHWA  Guidance: 

Ongoing  and  detailed  guidance  to  the  states  should 
focus  on  the  following  five  problem  areas: 

•  State  reporting  requirements  on  transporta- 
tion enhancement  spending; 

•  Public  participation  in  project  selection; 

•  Project  eligibility  and  project  selection  crite- 


•  Streamlining  the  task  of  meeting  federal 
regulations;  and 

•  TEP  integration  into  the  state,  regional  and 
local  planning  and  project  selection  proc- 
esses. 

Information  Sharing  and  Joint  Training: 

FHWA  should  conduct  joint  training  sessions 
among  the  FHWA  division  staff,  state  DOT  staff, 
and  MPO  staff  administering  TEPs.  Various  venues 
and  institutions,  including  FHWA's  National  High- 
way Instimte  and  Local  Transportation  Assistance 
Program  should  be  used  to  carry  out  training  and 
education  activities.  Information  sharing  and  train- 
ing should  focus  on  the  following  topics: 

•  Progress  reports  on  program  development 
in  various  states; 

•  Effective  application  policies  and  proce- 
dures; 

•  Cooperation  and  communication  between 
project  partners,  many  of  whom  are  new 
and  largely  unfamiliar  to  state  DOTs  (or  pre- 
vious adversaries);  and 

•  Model  TEP  program  elements: 

— Pennsylvania's  citizen  advisory  coinmittee 
— Colorado's  and  California's  project  selec- 
tion criteria 

— Maryland's  creative  interagency  ap- 
proach to  project  review 
— ^Washington  State's  process  for  involving 
MPOs  and  regional  planning  agencies  in 
project  selection. 

A  "Best  Practices"  study  should  be  pursued  in 
conjunction  with  the  Transportation  Research  Board 
to  examine  model  program  elements,  as  noted 
above,  and  other  technical  aspects  of  the  program. 
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A  Brief  History  of  ISTEA  Enhancements 


On  December  18,  1991,  the  Intermodal  Surface 
Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1 99 1  (ISTEA)  was 
signed  into  law.  This  revolutionary  legislation  set 
new  goals  and  created  new  rules  to  guide  the  na- 
tion's transportation  investment  for  the  next  six 
years  and  beyond.  The  transportation  enhancements 
provisions,  among  the  Act's  many  vanguard  ele- 
ments, mandate  a  10  percent  set-aside  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Program  (STP)  for  10  specific 
"transportation  enhancement"  activities,  including 
non-motorized  transportation  facilities  and  various 
scenic  and  historic  preservation  activities  (see  box 
at  right).  Approximately  $3  billion  will  be  made 
available  to  states  for  enhancement  activities  over 
the  six-year  life  of  ISTEA — ^firom  federal  Fiscal 
Year  1992  (FY92)  through  Fiscal  Year  1997. 

The  enhancements  language  in  ISTEA  was  origi- 
nally developed  as  part  of  the  Livable  Communities 
Transportation  Proposal,  a  policy  initiative  put  for- 
ward by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  Scenic 
America,  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preserva- 
tion, the  Rails-to-Trails  Conservancy,  and  others,  in 
1990  prior  to  congressional  deliberations  over 
reauthorization  of  federal  highway  and  transit  pro- 
grams. In  February  1991 ,  the  Livable  Communities 
Coalition  joined  fwces  with  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Policy  Project,  becoming  a  large  coalition  of 
non-profit  organizations  representing  architects  and 
planners,  the  historic  preservation  community,  bicy- 
cle and  pedestrian  interests,  environmental  organi- 
zations, transit  advocacy  groups  and  other  groups. 

As  the  Senate  developed  its  version  of  the  surface 
transportation  re-authorization  bill  in  1991,  leading 
Senators  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  (D-N.Y.)  and 
John  H.  Chafee,  (R-R.I.)  emerged  as  strong  advo- 
cates for  the  enhancements  provisions.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Congressman  Dick  Swett,  (D- 
N.H.)  was  the  champion  of  the  Livable  Communi- 


ties Proposal.  These  Members  of  Congress  believed 
that  an  intentional  ten-percent  set-aside  of  a  portion 
of  federal  transportation  funds  was  essential  to  bal- 
ance the  negative  impacts  of  many  transportation 
projects  where  bicycle  and  pedestrian  facilities,  sce- 
nic and  aesthetic  values,  historic  preservation,  and 
environmental  mitigation  have  routinely  received 
less  than  adequate  attention. 


The  Ten  Transportation 
Enhancement  Activities  (JEAs) 

The  specific  language  in  ISTEA  establishing  the 
10  TEAs  reads  as  follows:  '77ie  Term  'transporta- 
tion enhancement  activities '  means,  with  respect  to 
any  project  or  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  project: 

(1)  provision  offacilities  for  pedestrians  and 
bicycles, 

(2)  acquisition  of  scenic  easements  and  scenic 
or  historic  sites, 

(3)  scenic  or  historic  highway  programs, 

(4)  landscaping  and  other  scenic  beautification, 

(5)  historic  preservation, 

(6)  rehabilitation  and  operation  of  historic 
transportation  buildings,  structures,  or  fa- 
cilities (including  historic  railroad  facili- 
ties and  canals), 

(7)  preservation  of  abandoned  railway  corri- 
dors (including  the  conversion  and  use 
thereof  for  pedestrian  or  bicycle  trails), 

(8)  control  arui  removal  of  outdoor  advertis- 
ing, 

(9)  archaeological  planning  and  research,  and 

(10)  mitigation  of  water  pollution  due  to  high- 
waynmoff." 
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FHWA  Guidance  and 
Procedures 

Once  enacted  by  Congress,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation's  Federal  Highway  Adniinistration 
(FHWA)  was  given  responsibility  for  administering 
the  enhancement  provisions.  Because  ISTEA  was 
signed  into  law  when  the  Bush  Administration's 
moratorium  on  federal  regulations  was  in  force, 
regulations  for  the  enhancement  provisions  were  not 
promulgated.  Instead,  FHWA  issued  formal  guid- 
ance in  the  form  of  FHWA  Memoranda. 

An  April  24,  1992,  Memorandum  set  forth  the 
initial  guidance.  It  discussed  the  following  items: 
term  definitions,  qualifying  activities,  project  link- 
age, planning,  project  development,  financial  ac- 
counting and  FHWA  monitoring. 


A  November  17,  1992,  Memorandum  clarified 
that,  under  pre-existing  federal  law,  the  use  of  "in- 
kind  contributions,"  "soft  match,"  or  private  cash 
donations  cannot  be  permitted  for  meeting  the  20 
percent  state  or  local  match  requirements  set  forth  in 
ISTEA.  There  is  one  exception:  a  donation  of  right- 
of-way,  as  in  the  case  of  an  abandoned  railroad 
corridor  or  other  type  of  right-of-way  can  be  used  to 
meet  the  match  requirements  for  federal  funds. 
ISTEA  calls  for  all  federal  funds  to  be  matched  by 
state  or  local  funds,  on  a  project-by-project  basis. 
The  standard  matching  ratio  is  80  percent  federal 
funds  and  20  percent  state/local  funds. 

FHWA  computes  the  enhancement  authorization 
level  for  each  state  on  an  annual  basis.  This  is  done 
just  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  federal  fiscal  year 
on  October  1 .  For  a  list  of  each  state's  enhancement 
authorization  level,  see  Appendix  A. 
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Survey  Findings  and  Conclusions 


Program  Development 

By  September  30, 1 992  (the  close  of  FY92)  only  a 
dozen  or  so  state  enhancement  programs  had  been 
implemented,  and  only  a  handful  of  states  had 
funded  projects  that  had  been  identified  using  their 
new  TEP  application  and  selection  procedures. 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Michigan  and 
Washington  were  among  those  that  moved  quickly 
and  aggressively  to  initiate  transportation  enhance- 
ment programs  (see  box  at  right). 

Of  the  $353.5  million  available  in  1992,  FHWA 
reported  that  only  22  percent  ($78.5  million)  of 
available  enhancement  funds  had  been  obligated  to 
projects.  According  to  the  Surface  Transportation 
Policy  Project,  obUgation  levels  for  other  ISTEA 
programs  ran  much  higher:  89  percent  for  National 
Highway  System  funds,  81  percent  for  Interstate 
funds,  and  65  percent  for  Surface  Transportation 
Program  funds. 

In  contrast  to  this  slow  development,  in  many 
states  local  project  sponsors  had  flooded  DOTs  with 
project  nominations  even  before  application  proce- 
dures were  established.  And  where  project  selection 
has  taken  place,  project  nominations  often  out  num- 
bered funded  projects  by  up  to  three-to-one. 

Since  the  Autumn  of  1992,  many  more  states  have 
moved  forward.  By  March  1993,  thirty-two  states 
reported  having  established  application  procedures. 
Twenty-seven  states  had  established  a  project  selec- 
tion process.  Eighteen  states  had  completed  at  least 
one  round  of  project  funding  based  on  their  new 


General  Progress  in 
Program  Development 

Early  1992  Program  Development  and/or  Spending 

Colorado,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Michigan, 

Washington 

Early  1992  Spending  with  Minimal  Program 

Development 

New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina 

Late  1992  Program  Development  and/or  .Spending 

Georgia,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Nev^ia,  New 

Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 

South  Dakota,  West  Virginia 

Late  1992  Spending  with  Minimal  Pmgram 

Development 
Alaska,  New  York,  Massachusetts 

Late  1992-Early  1993  Program  Development 

and/or  Spending 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Delaware, 

Florida,  Idaho,  Dlinois,  Indiana,  Maine, 

Miiuiesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana, 

Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  South 

Carolina,  Texas,  Utah,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming 

Spring  1993  Initialing  Pmgram  Development 

Hawaii,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee, 

Virginia 

Did  Not  Respond  to  Survey 

Arizona,  District  of  Columbia,  New  Jersey, 

Puerto  Rico,  Vermont 


The  RTC  survey  revealed  a  slightly  higher  level  of  FY92  project  commitments,  $1 10.8  million — or  31  percent 
Some,  but  not  all,  of  this  discrepancy  can  be  explained  by  the  time-lag  between  stale  programming  decisions  and 
their  formal  reporting  to  FHWA. 
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program,  and  five  states  had  completed  two  or  more 
funding  cycles. 

Impediments:  The  survey  revealed  two  primary 
impediments  to  implementing  ISTEA's  enhance- 
ment provisions;  both  were  cited  as  reasons  for  slow 
program  development.  DOT  staff  frequently  re- 
ferred to  inadequate  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion guidance,  and  both  DOT  staff  and  citizen 
activists  cited  the  low  priority  often  assigned  to 
enhancements  by  state  DOT  leadership  and  staff. 

A  further  shortcoming  in  program  development,  is 
the  weak  effort  most  DOTs  made  to  facilitate  sig- 
nificant citizen  participation  in  the  development 
process.  Washington  State  and  Pennsylvania  are 
among  the  few  states  that  integrated  pubUc  interest 
representatives  into  enhancement  program  develop- 
ment. 

Project  Application  and 
Selection  Processes 

Almost  all  states  require  that  enhancement  project 
sponsors  submit  a  formal  enhancement  appUcation. 
While  this  method  of  project  nomination  is  not 
typical  of  most  local  and  state  transportation  plan- 
ning and  funding  procedures,  it  has  helped  state 
DOTs  open  up  the  process  to  those  entities  and 
constituencies  that  have  traditionally  been  excluded. 

Survey  results  reveal  that  state  DOTs  are  retaining 
strong  influence  in  the  project  selection  process.  In 
addition  to  19  states  having  DOT  advisory  commit- 
tees or  DOT  staff  in  key  project  selection  roles,  18 
states  have  DOT  CEOs  making  final  project  approv- 
als. Some  of  the  states  with  the  most  narrowly- 
framed,  DOT-dominated  selection  procedures 
include,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma, 
Tennessee  and  Missouri.  Indications  of  DOT  will- 


ingness to  involve  new  partners  in  project  selection 
is  illustrated  by  the  participation  of  interagency  rep- 
resentatives on  project  selection  advisory  commit- 
tees in  27  states. 

Advisory  Committees:  Creation  of  special  advi- 
sory committees  to  evaluate  and  select  projects  and 
guide  program  development  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon features  of  new  state  TEPs.  Thirty-six  states 
have  established  one  or  more  of  these  advisory  com- 
mittees. They  vary  widely  in  composition — eight 
states  have  "executive"  advisory  committees, 
twenty-one  have  "staff'  advisory  committees,  and 
1 3  states  reported  creation  of  more  than  one  advisory 
committee  at  the  state  level.  Some  advisory  commit- 
tees consist  only  of  DOT  staff;  others  consist  of 
various  government  agency  representatives  (in  ad- 
dition to  DOT  staff,  these  may  include  participants 
from  various  state  agencies,  federal  agencies.  Tribal 
Governments,  MPOs  and/or  local  govenmients. 

Citizen  Participation:  Citizen  participation  on 
project  selection  advisory  committees  is  relatively 
rare.  Although  36  states  have  adopted  some  type  of 
state  level  advisory  committee,  only  17  states  in- 
clude citizen  representatives  on  those  committees 
(see  Figure  1).  Only  13  of  those  states  fully  inte- 
grate citizens  into  advising  on  project  selection: 
Oklahoma  and  Delaware  have  only  one  citizen  rep- 
resentative, and  North  Carolina  and  California  do 
not  allow  the  advisory  committees  to  participate  in 
project  selection — their  role  is  limited  to  advising  on 
program  process. 

Of  the  states  that  completed  one  or  more  funding 
cycles,  only  Pennsylvania  and  Washington  State  had 
a  high  level  of  citizen  participation  in  the  project 
selection  process.  Given  the  emphasis  that  ISTEA 
placed  on  pubUc  participation,  and  the  attention  this 
issue  has  received  since  ISTEA's  enactment,  such  a 
low  level  of  citizen  involvement  in  TEP  project 
selection  is  noteworthy  and  disappointing. 


Since  March  1 ,  1993,  survey  analysis  have  learned  that  Colorado  intends  to  establish  a  new  project  selection 
advisory  comnuttee  that  will  include  citizens,  and  Texas  proposes  to  exclude  citizen  participation  from  its 
interagency  project  selection  committee.  It  was  not  possible  to  change  the  statistics  and  figures  in  this  report  to 
reflect  these  new  developments. 
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Figure  1 


State  Lavel  Advisory  Committses  and  Citizan  Participation    <rj| 
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Funding  Stmctures  and 
Policies 

Four  fiscal  policies  shape  state  TEPs:  I)  how  fed- 
eral funds  are  matched,  2)  whether  or  not  enhance- 
ment funds  are  suballocated  to  regions  of  the  state, 
3)  if  there  are  any  structured  set-asides  for  state- 
sponsored  or  statewide  projects,  and  4)  the  impact 
on  TEPs  of  pre-existing  spending  restrictions  for 
state  gas  tax  revenues.  Three  poUcies  warrant  com- 
ment here. 

Matching  Policy:  Survey  results  indicate  that 
most  state  matching  policies  are  using  the  matching 
ratios  set  forth  in  ISTEA — a  20  percent  state  or  local 
match  to  the  federal  share,  which  is  80  percent.  Only 
DOTs  in  Alaska,  Maryland  and  Massachusetts  are 
providing  the  required  match  for  all  local  projects. 
Unfortunately.  FWWA's  current  prohibition  on  use 


of  private  matching  funds  precludes  the  considera- 
tion of  many  worthy  projects  and  the  opportunity  to 
stimulate  unique  public/private  transportation  in- 
vestments. Increasingly,  survey  analysts  are  hearing 
about  projects  where  DOTs  are  backing  out  of  pro- 
ject commitments  that  were  accepted  as  applications 
or  received  state  approval  before  the  November 
FHWA  guidance  highlighted  the  prohibition  on  pri- 
vate match. 

Set-Asides:  Eleven  states  reported  that  they  estab- 
lished a  policy  to  split  enhancement  funds  between 
a  local  program,  and  a  statewide  program  of  DOT 
sponsored  projects,  see  Appendix  A  for  details. 

Restrictions  on  Use  of  State  Gas  Tax  Revenue: 

Twenty-seven  states  reported  restrictions  on  use  of 
state  gas  tax  revenues  for  non-highway  or  "non- 
highway-related"  projects.  Twenty  states  noted  that 
these  restrictions  might  cause  problems  for  certain 
enhancement  activities. 
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Funding  Commitments 
Summary 

One  of  the  most  significant  findings  of  the  survey 
is  that  despite  the  low  FY93  obHgation  ceihng, 
which  caps  state  spending  at  80  percent  of  the 
ISTEA  authorized  levels  for  FY93,  most  states  that 
have  completed  one  or  more  funding  cycles  have 
based  their  funding  decisions  on  the  authorized 
funding  levels.  While  some  states  have  reduced 
funds  proportionally,  because  of  low  obligation  ceil- 
ings, Missouri  is  the  only  state  to  place  their  entire 
enhancements  program  in  abeyance — at  the  conster- 
nation of  numerous  citizen  groups  and  local  govern- 
ments. If  ISTEA  is  not  fully  funded  in  future  years, 
other  states  may  "deep-six"  their  programs  as  well. 

Nationally,  spending  was  low  because,  by  March 
1,  1993,  many  states  had  not  made  any  funding 


decisions.  With  a  total  of  $771 .3  million  ava'bhle, 
states  had  committed  only  $187.4  million  to  pro- 
jects— less  than  25  percent  (see  Figure  2). 

While  Figure  2  shows  the  level  of  project  commit- 
ments reported  in  the  survey  it  should  be  noted  that 
these  numbers  differ  significantly  from  those  pro- 
vided on  a  March  1993,  FHWA  enhancement  obli- 
gation report.  Appendix  B  lists  those  states  where 
state  enhancement  obligations  reported  to  FHWA 
were  more  than  $400,000  above  project  commit- 
ment levels  reported  to  RTC.  Of  all  numbers  used  in 
the  FHWA  accounting  process,  obligations  most 
nearly  represent  "money  spent."  A  $20.9  million 
discrepancy  between  FHWA  reports  and  numbers 
gathered  in  the  survey  raises  the  obvious  question 
about  where  these  funds  have  been  spent.  The  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  in  Washington,  DC 
has  not  collected  this  information.  Survey  analysts 
hope  to  clarify  this  discrepancy  in  further  research. 


Figure  2 


Enhancement  Funds  Commttted  to  Projects  Nationwide 


(all  figures  in  millions) 

FY92 

ISTEA  Authorization: 

Project  Commitments:        Federal 

State  Match* 

Local  Match** 

TOTAL 


$353.5 

110.8 

18.7 

11.3 

$140.8 


FY93 

$4  J  7.8 

76.7 

7.9 

18.9 

$103.5 


IQIAL 

$771.3 
187.5 

$244.3 


*Funds  committed  by  state  DOTs. 
*  *Funds  commiaed  by  local  governments  or  stale  agencies  other  than  the  DOT 


Obligation  ceilings  are  set  by  Congress  as  part  of  the  annual  transportation  appropriations  bill.  When  ceilings  are 
below  the  authorized  levels,  states  cannot  let  their  total  obligations  to  all  federal-aid  transportation  projects 
exceed  that  ceiling.  However,  federal  law  does  not  require  states  to  distribute  this  "short  fall"  proportionally  over 
the  various  federal-aid  programs  in  ISTEA.  In  actuality,  a  small  program  like  enhancements  could  be  completely 
left  out  wiien  obligation  ceilings  are  significantly  below  authorized  levels. 
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Project  Specific  Funding 
Commitments 

Twenty-nine  states  have  committed  transportation 
enhancement  funds  to  specific  projects.  Figure  3 
shows  that  funds  have  been  spent  on  each  of  the  10 
Transportation  Enhancement  Activities  (TEAs). 
However,  four  of  the  10  TEAs  dominated  early 
funding:  Bicycle  &  Pedestrian  Facilities,  Landscap- 
ing, Historic  Transportation  Facilities  and  Rail- 
Trails  (see  box  at  right). 

Unspecifled  Commitments:  A  total  of 
$26,013,832  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  of  the  ten 
TEAs.  Five  states  contributed  to  this  total,  including 
Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina. 


Total  Dollars  Committed  to  Each  TEA 

$36,668,535 

Preservation  &  Operation  of 

Historic  Transportation  Facilities 

35.238,802 

Bicycle  &  Pedestrian  Facilities 

30,434,444 

Landscaping  &  Scenic  Beaitification 

29.432,550 

Preservation  of  Abandoned  Rail 

Corridors  &  Trail  Conversion 

10,623.366 

Billboard  Control  &  Removal 

9.793,000 

Scenic  &  Historic  Acquisitions 

5.834,330 

Scenic  &  Historic  Highways 

5,192,461 

Mitigation  of  Highway  Runoff 

2,037,716 

Historic  Preservation 

1.121.000 

Archaeological  Planning  & 

Research 

26.013.832 

Unspecified  Commitments 

Figure  3 


Distribution  of  Federal  Funds,  tiy  TEA 


Total  as  of  3/1/93-$1 87,498,066' 
Archaeology  (0.7%) 
HistTransp.  Fac.  (22.0%) 


HisOricPreserv.  (1.2%) 
Scenic/Hist  Acquis.  (5.9%) 

Scenic/Hist  Hwy.  (3.5%) 
Billboard  Removal  (6.4%) 

Landscaping  (18.3%) 

*  Includes  $26,013,832  in  unspecified  commitinents 


Rail-Trails  (17.7%) 


Bike /Pad.  Facilities  (21.2%) 


Runoff  tvlirigalion  (3.1%) 
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Project  Integrity  and  Eligibility:  Identification 
and  interpretation  of  "business-as-usual"  project 
funding  commitments  has  been  particularly  trouble- 
some witli  regard  to  Landscaping  and  Runoff  Miti- 
gation activities.  It  appears  tiiat  a  number  of  projects 
in  South  Dalcota,  Florida,  Michigan,  and  elsewhere, 
may  represent  a  "business-as-usual"  approach  to 
landscaping  activities,  but  additional  analysis  is 
needed  to  fiilly  determine  whether  traditional  right- 
of-way  landscaping  activities  are  being  funded 
through  the  TEP.  Moreover,  the  general  nature  of 
FHWA  guidance  regarding  project  eligibility  con- 


tributes to  ongoing  confusion  among  public  interest 
groups  and  state  DOTs  as  to  what  specific  activities 
are  eligible  for  enhancement  funding. 

Numbers  of  Projects  by  TEA:  The  bar  graph  in 
Figure  4  shows  the  number  of  projects  funded  in 
each  TEA  category.  A  total  of  438  specific  projects 
in  twenty-nine  states  were  identified  as  of  March  1, 
1993.  Bicycle  and  Pedestrian  Facilities  and  Land- 
scaping account  for  242  projects — more  than  half  of 
all  projects  funded. 


Figure  4 


Number  of  Project  Commitments,  by  TEA 


S/HAq      S/SHy        LDS  HP  HTF  RT 

Key  lo  Transponadon  Enhancemem  Activities 


1 )  BP  -  Bicycle  and  Pedestrian  Facilities 

2)  S/HAq  -  Scenic  and  Historic  Acquisitions 

3)  S/SHy  -  Scenic  and  Historic  Highways 

4)  LDS  -  Landscaping  and  Scenic  Beautificalion 

5)  HP  -  Historic  Preservation 


6)  HTF  -  Preservation  and  Operation  of  Historic 

Transportation  Facilities 

7)  RT  ~  Rail-Trail  Acquisition  and  Development 

8)  BB-Control  and  Removal  ofBillboards 

9)  AR-Archaeological  Planning  and  Research 

1 0)  RM  -  Mitigation  ofHighway  Runoff 
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Figure  5 


Pro)ect  Commilments  by  General  Acttvtty  Areas 


Level  of  Federal 
Funds  rnmmitted 


38.9% 
34.1% 
23.9% 
3.1% 


Number  of 
Projects 

200 

148 

114 

11 


Category  A  TFA.s  Included 
Non-motorized  transportation  (TEAs  1  and  7) 
Scenic  B<'autification*  (TEAs  2,  3,  4  and  8) 
Historic  Preservation  (TEAs  5,  6  and  9) 
Environmental  Mitigation  (TEA  10) 


*  Projects  in  TEA  2,  Scenic  and  Historic  Acquisition,  and  TEA  3,  Scenic  and  Historic 
Highway  Programs  have  been  counted  in  the  Scenic  Beautification  activity  area  only.  In 
these  two  TEA  categories  it  was  not  possible  for  survey  analysts  to  separate  scenic  from 
historic  projects.  Survey  analysts  recognize  the  shortcomings  of  this  analysis  with  respect 
to  the  historic  value  of  these  projects. 


Analysis  of  Project  Commitments:  For  analyti- 
cal purposes,  four  groupings  of  TEAs  can  be  created 
to  assess  funding  commitments  to  the  following 
general  activity  areas:  Historic  Preservation,  Scenic 
Beautification,  Non-motorized  Transportation  and 
Environmental  Mitigation.  Figure  5  shows  the  per- 
centage of  funding  and  number  of  projects  funded 
in  these  four  activity  areas. 

Although  a  detailed  analysis  of  each  enhancement 
project  identified  in  the  survey  was  not  possible,  it 
is  clear  that  many  innovative  and  "non-traditional" 
projects  are  being  funded  as  a  result  of  ISTEA's 
enhancements  provisions.  Many  of  these  projects 
would  not  have  received  funding  from  transporta- 
tion sources  if  the  enhancements  set-aside  had  not 
been  created.  "Non-traditional"  projects  receiving 
funding  thus  far,  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 


•  Multi-use  greenway  trails  in  many  states 
across  the  U.S.; 

•  Historic  acquisitions  in  Maryland  and  else- 
where; 

•  Streetscapes  and  scenic  easement  projects 
in  Michigan; 

•  Scenic  and  historic  highway  projects  in 
Colorado; 

•  Rail  station  renovations,  and  archaeological 
activities  across  the  country;  and 

•  Rail-trail  acquisition  and  development  pro- 
jects in  Pennsylvania,  Washington,  Con- 
necticut and  elsewhere. 
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Conclusions 


The  survey  provides  a  thorough  look  at  early  en- 
hancement implementation.  While  the  results  thus 
far  are  extremely  instructive,  it  should  be  empha- 
sized that  the  paint  on  the  picture  presented  here  is 
not  dry — many  programs  are  still  under  develop- 
ment and  most  available  enhancement  funds  have 
not  been  committed  to  projects.  Overall  the  survey 
results  are  mixed.  Highlights  of  both  positive  and 
negative  findings  follow: 

Positive  Findings: 

•  At  the  federal  level,  project  eligibility  has 
been  defined  more  broadly  than  narrowly, 
and  many  "non-traditional"  projects  are  be- 
ing funded. 

•  Most  states  are  basing  estimates  of  avail- 
able enhancement  dollars  on  authorization 
figures,  not  on  figures  derived  fiDm  obliga- 
tion ceihngs,  which  are  lower  than  the 
ISTEA  authorizations. 

•  Many  states  have  taken  an  "interagency"  ap- 
proach to  project  selection — which  has 
opened  up  the  transportation  decisionmak- 
ing process  to  many  important  new  players. 

•  Each  of  the  ten  transportation  enhancement 
activities  is  receiving  some  funding,  while 
non-motorized  transportation  projects  are 
being  funded  at  record  high  levels. 

•  Although  no  state  has  a  model  program, 
some  states  have  demonstrated  model  ele- 
ments for  many  of  the  key  aspects  of  en- 
hancement programs. 

Negative  Findings: 

•  Questions  regarding  project  eligibility  re- 
main, especially  with  regard  to  landscaping 
and  scenic  beautification. 


•  States  have  displayed  a  lack  of  dispatch  in 
initiating  enhancement  programs  and  obli- 
gating available  funds.  June  18,  1993  marks 
the  18  month  anniversary  of  ISTEA's  enact- 
ment, and  many  states  are  still  in  the  initial 
stages  of  program  implementation  or  com- 
pleting their  first  round  of  funding  decisions. 

•  Citizen  participation,  both  in  program  devel- 
opment and  project  selection,  is  at  disap- 
pointingly low  levels. 

•  FHWA  policy  supporting  minimal  report- 
ing requirements  has  hindered  public  oppor- 
tunities for  enhancements  monitoring  and 
resulted  in  millions  of  dollars  in  project 
commitments  and  obligations  that  cannot  be 
attributed  to  any  of  the  10  TEAs. 

•  Project  selection  criteria  in  most  states  lacks 
the  sophistication  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
wide  range  of  activity  types  making  up  the 
10  TEAS. 

•  Public/private  partnerships  are  often  sty- 
mied by  pre-existing  federal  law  limiting 
the  use  of  private  matching  funds  for  fed- 
eral-aid highway  projects. 

•  A  lack  of  coordinated  and  thorough  training 
for  those  involved  in  enhancements  admini- 
stration (including  project  sponsors,  FHWA 
staff,  state  DOT  staff  and  MPO  staff)  has  re- 
sulted in  TEPs  that  vary  widely  in  their 
quality  and  sophistication,  issues  that  are 
not  resolved  consistently  among  states,  and 
projects  that  are  delayed  or  derailed  because 
of  a  lack  of  experience  with  "non-tradi- 
tional" activities  and  expertise  in  solving 
technical  problems  and  complying  with  nec- 
essary federal  regulations. 
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Appendix  A 


Transportation  Enhancement  Program  Matrix 
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Progress  Report  on  Program  Development 


Application                       Selection                           Selection                     Funding         1 
State                 Date  Survey  Returned            Procedures  Established       Process  Established            Criteria  Developed      Cycles  Completed  | 

AL 

2/1/93 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

1 

AK 

12/1/92 

No 

No 

No 

1 

AZ 

NOT  RETURNED 









AR 

12/3/92 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

0 

CA 

12/8/92 

Yes 

Draft 

Draft 

0 

CO 

12/15/92 

Yes 

Draft 

Draft 

2 

CT 

12/1/92 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

1 

DE 

12/28/92 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

0 

DC 

NOT  RETURNED 









FL 

12/18/92 

Draft 

Draft 

Draft 

1 

GA 

12/31/92 

Draft 

Draft 

Draft 

1 

HI 

2/3/93 

No 

No 

No 

0 

ID 

12/1/92 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

0 

IL 

12/21/92 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

0 

IN 

1/26/93 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

0 

LA 

12/23/92 

No 

Draft 

No 

0 

KS 

12/4/92 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

0 

KY 

12/14/92 

No 

No 

No 

1 

LA 

12/16/92 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

0 

ME 

NOT  RETURNED 





— 

MD 

12/2/92 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

2 

MA 

12/22/92 

No 

No 

No 

1 

MI 

12/8/92 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

2 

MN 

NOT  RETURNED 





MS 

1/7/93 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

1 

MO 

12/2/92 

Yes 

No 

No 

0 

MT 

1 1/25/92 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

0 

NE 

12/16/92 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

0 

NV 

12/7/92 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

0 

NH 

1/13/93 

No 

Yes 

No 

0 

NJ 

NOT  RETURNED 





— 

NM 

12/15/92 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

2 

NY 

12/4/92 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

1 

NC 

1 1/25/92 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

2 

ND 

1/11/93 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

1 

OH 

12/3/92 

No 

No 

No 

0 

OK 

2/9/93 

Yes 

Draft 

Draft 

0 

OR 

12/11/92 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

0 

PA 

12/7/92 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

2 

PR 

NOT  RETURNED 



RI 

1/11/93 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

0 

SC 

NOT  RETURNED 





— 

SD 

12/7/92 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

I 

TN 

12/23/92 

Draft 

Draft 

Draft 

0 

TX 

12/15/92 

Draft 

Draft 

Draft 

0 

UT 

1 1/30/92 

Yes 

Draft 

Draft 

0 

VT 

NOT  RETURNED 



— 

VA 

2/1/93 

Draft 

Draft 

Draft 

0 

WA 

12/14/92 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

2 

WV 

12/10/92 

Yes 

Draft 

Draft 

0 

WI 

1/29/93 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

0 

WY 

1 1/30/92 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

0 

TOTAL 

44  RETURNED 

32  YES 

27  YES 

24  YES 
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Project  Selection  Process 


Final                 Prepares               Other  Entities         State  Level           Advisory                                                                    1 

Project            Final  Project                Making               Advisory         Comniinee(s)              Type  of  Project              Funding  1 

State             Approval      Recommendations    Recommendations    Committee(s)  Includes  Citizens          Selection  Criteria              Cycle    | 

AL 

DOT  CEO 

DOT  AC 



Yes 

No 

NA 

Annual 

AK 

DOT  CEO 

DOT/MPO/RPO 

lA  Staff 

Yes 

No 

NA 

Annual 

AZ 











AR 

St  Comm 

lAAC 

MPO/RPO 

Yes 

No 

Getieral 

Annual 

CA 

St  Comm 

St  Comm  Staff 

MPO/RPO 

Yes* 

Yes 

Categoincal  w/Points 

Biennial 

CO 

St  Comm 

DOT  CEO 

DOT  AC 

Yes 

No 

Categorical 

Annual 

CT 

DOT  CEO 

DOT&MPO/RPO 



No 

No 

General 

Annual 

DE 

DOT  CEO 

MxdAC 

lA  Staff 

Yes 

Yes" 

General 

Armual 

DC 











FL 

DOT 

MPO/RPO 



No 

No 

General  w/Points 

Annual 

GA 

St  Comm 

MxdAC 

DOT  &IA  Staff 

Yes 

Yes 

Categorical 

Aimual 

HI 

DOT  CEO 

DOT  AC 

MPO/RPO 

Yes 

No 

NA 

Annual 

ID 

St  Comm 

lAAC 



Yes 

No 

General 

Annual 

IL 

Gov 

lA  AC  &  DOT 

DOT  &  lA  Staff 

Yes 

No 

General 

Bi-annual 

ns 

DOT  CEO 

lAAC 

MPO/RPO 

Yes 

No 

General  w/Points 

Annual 

lA 

St  Comm 

DOT/Mxd  AC 

MPO/RPO 

Yes 

Yes 

NA 

KS 

DOT  CEO 

DOT  AC 



Yes 

No 

Categorical  w/Points 

Annual 

KY 

DOT  CEO 

NA 

DOT 

No 

No 

NA 

Continual 

LA 

DOT  CEO 

DOT  AC 



Yes 

No 

General 

Armual 

ME 







MD 

DOT  CEO 

lAAC 

lA  Staff 

Yes 

No 

General 

Continual 

MA 

St  Comm 

DOT  CEO 

MPO/RPO 

No 

No 

NA 

Aimual 

MI 

DOT  CEO 

DOT  AC 



Yes 

No 

Categorical 

Aimual 

MN 













MS 

St  Comm 

lAAC 

MPO/RPO 

Yes 

No 

General 

Armual 

MO 

NA 

NA 

NA 

No 

No 

NA 

Annual 

MT 

St  Comm 

DOT/Local  Gvts 



No 

No 

General 

Annual 

NE 

DOT  CEO 

MxdAC 



Yes 

Yes 

NA 

Annual 

NV 

DOT  CEO 

MxdAC 

lA  Staff 

Yes 

Yes 

General 

Annual 

NH 

St  Comm 

IAAC&  DOT  CEO 

MPO/RPO 

Yes 

No 

NA 

Biennial 

NJ 













NM 

St  Comm 

DOT&MPO/RPO 

DOT  Staff 

No 

No 

General 

Annual 

NY 

MxdAC 

MPO/RPO 



Yes*" 

Yes 

General  w/Points 

Annual 

NC 

DOT  CEO 

St  Comm 

DOT  Staff 

Yes* 

Yes 

NA 

Annual 

ND 

DOT  CEO 

lAAC 



Yes 

No 

NA 

Annual 

OH 

NA 

NA 

NA 

No 

No 

NA 

Annual 

OK 

St  Comm 

Gov  &  DOT  CEO 

lAAC 

Yes 

Yes" 

NA 

Annual 

OR 

St  Comm 

MxdAC 

DOT  Staff 

Yes 

Yes 

General 

Biennial 

PA 

St  Comm 

MxdAC 



Yes 

Yes 

General  w/Points 

Biennial 

PR 









RI 

St  Comm 

IX)TCEO&  MxdAC 



Yes 

Yes 

General  w/Points 

One 

SC 















SD 

St  Comm 

lAAC 



Yes 

No 

General  w/Points 

Armual 

TN 

DOT  CEO 

NA 

NA 

Yes 

No 

NA 

Annual 

TX 

St  Comm 

DOT/Mxd  AC 

IXJTAC/MPO/RPO 

Yes 

Yes 

General  w/Points 

Annual 

UT 

St  Comm 

MxdAC 



Yes 

Yes 

General 

Annual 

VT 











VA 

St  Comm 

Mxd  AC  &  St  Conun 



Yes 

Yes 

General 

Annual 

WA 

DOT  CEO 

MxdAC 

MPO/RPO 

Yes 

Yes 

General 

Annual 

WV 

DOT  CEO 

lAAC 

MPO/RPO 

Yes 

No 

General 

Annual 

WI 

MxdAC 

NA 

NA 

Yes 

Yes 

NA 

Annual 

WY 

St  Comm 

DOT/IA  AC 

MPO/RPO 

Yes 

No 

General 

Annual 

TOTAL 

36  YES 

17  YES 

35  Annual 

*  Advisory  Comniittcc(s)  not  involved  in  project  selection      **  Includes  only  1  citizen  representative       ***  New  York  has  4  regional  advisory 
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Funding  Structures  &  Policies 


Enhancement                            Restrictions            1 

Enhancement  Funds                                  Type  of                                         Funds  Set-aside  for                            on  use  of              1 

State                are  Suballocated                            Matching  Pohcy                            DOT  Sponsored  Projects            State  Gas-tax  Revenue   | 

AL 

No 

NA 

Undetermined 

Yes 

AK 

Yes 

7%  State 

40% 

No 

AZ 









AR 

No 

20%  Min  Local 

70% 

No 

CA 

No 

12%  State  or  Local  Spotisor 

-10% 

Yes 

CO 

No 

20%  State  or  Local  Sponsor 

Undetermined 

Yes 

CT 

No 

20%  Min  Local 

Undetermined 

Yes 

DE 

No 

20%  State  &  Locals  Flexible 

33% 

No 

DC 









FL 

Yes 

1 8%  State,  4 1  /9/50%  Local 

Yes,  %  Undetermined 

No 

GA 

No 

20%  State  or  Local  Sponsor 

Undetermined 

Yes 

HI 

No 

NA 

Undetermined 

No 

ID 

No 

20%  State,  20%  Min  Local 

Undetermined 

Yes 

IL 

No 

20%  Min  Local 

Undetermined 

No 

IN 

No 

20%  State  or  Local  Sponsor 

60% 

Yes 

lA 

Yes 

20%  State,  20%  Min  Local 

50% 

Yes 

KS 

No 

20%  Min  Local 

Undetermined 

Yes 

KY 

No 

20%  State  or  Local  Sponsor 

Undetermined 

Yes 

LA 

No 

20%  State  or  Local  Sponsor 

Undetermined 

Yes 

ME 







MD 

No 

20%  State,  40/10/50%  Local 

Undetermined 

No 

MA 

No 

NA 

Undetermined 

No 

MI 

No 

20%  State,  20%  Min  Local 

Undetermined 

No 

MN 





MS 

No 

20%  State  or  Local  Sponsor 

Undetermined 

No 

MO 

No 

20%  Min  Local 

1 00%  Landscaping 

Yes 

MT 

Yes 

13%  State  or  Local  Sponsor 

15% 

Yes 

NE 

No 

20%  State  or  Local  Sponsor 

33% 

Yes 

NV 

No 

5%  State  or  Local  Sponsor 

Undetermined 

Yes 

NH 

No 

20%  State  or  Local  Sponsor 

Undetermined 

Yes 

NJ 







NM 

No 

25%  State  or  Local  Sponsor 

Undetermined 

No 

NY 

Yes 

20%  State  or  Local  Sponsor 

Undetermined 

No 

NC 

No 

NA 

Undetermined 

No 

ND 

No 

20%  State  or  Local  Sponsor 

Undeteimined 

Yes 

OH 

No 

20%  State  or  Local  Sponsor 

Undetermined 

Yes 

OK 

No 

20%  State  or  Local  Sponsor 

Undetermined 

No 

OR 

Yes 

11%  Local 

Undetermined 

Yes 

PA 

No 

20%  State,  20%  Min  Local 

Undetermined 

Yes 

PR 





RI 

No 

20%  Min  Local  or  State 

Undetermined 

No 

SC 





SD 

Yes 

20%  State,  20%  Min  Local 

Undetermined 

Yes 

TN 

No 

20%  State  or  Local  Sponsor 

Undetermined 

Yes 

TX 

No 

20%  State,  20%  Min  Local 

10% 

Yes 

UT 

No 

20%  State,  20%  Min  Local 

Undetermined 

Yes 

VT 







VA 

No 

20%  State,  20%  Min  Local 

Undetermined 

Yes 

WA 

No 

20%  State  or  Local  Sponsor 

Undetermined 

Yes 

WV 

No 

20%  State,  20%  Min  Local 

Undetermined 

Yes 

WI 

No 

20%  Min  Local 

Undeteraiined 

No 

WY 

No 

20%  State  or  Local  Sponsor 

57% 

NA 

TOTAL 

7  YES 

27  YES 

A-3 
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Project  Commitments  -  Federal  FY  1992  Funds 


Enhancement 
State                Authorization  FY92 

Federal  Share                  Slate  Match                    Local  Match                            Total             | 

AL 

$7,203,463 

$4,520,000 

$1,080,000 

$0 

$5,600,000 

AK 

11,188,772 

381,800 

37,899 

0 

419,699 

AZ 

5,542,257 

0 

0 

0 

0 

AR 

3,881,586 

240,000 

60,000 

0 

300,000 

CA 

29,537,926 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CO 

5,740,023 

5,472,200 

792,500 

575,000 

6,839,700 

CT 

4,560,527 

4,523,889 

779,600 

351,372 

5,654,861 

DE 

2,519,008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

DC 

1,730,362 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FL 

17,303,634 

13,980,000 

3,120,000 

0 

17,100,000 

GA 

10,966,160 

10,964,729 

2,553,981 

187,202 

13,705,912 

HI 

5,614,054 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ID 

4,433,230 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IL 

16,613,425 

176,000 

45,000 

0 

221,000 

IN 

9,284,580 

150,000 

.    0 

38,000 

188,000 

lA 

5,728,767 

0 

0 

0 

0 

KS 

5,487,822 

0 

0 

0 

0 

KY 

6,166,844 

3,300,000 

225,000 

625,000 

4,150,000 

LA 

5,160,346 

1,400,000 

0 

280,000 

1,680,000 

ME 

2,414,977 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MD 

4,935,338 

5,000,000 

1,000,000 

0  * 

6,000,000 

MA 

1,373,045 

897,600 

224,400 

0 

1,122,000 

MI 

8,116,795 

8,300,000 

1,300,000 

2,600,000 

12,200,000 

MN 

7,591,523 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MS 

4,378,804 

4,378,804 

0 

2,671,675 

7,050,479 

MO 

6,743,740 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MT 

5,337,954 

16.000 

0 

2,480 

18,480 

NE 

4,856,146 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NV 

3,281,753 

1,455,000 

26,116 

0 

1,481,116 

NH 

2,655,185 

680,000 

170,000 

0 

850,000 

NJ 

5,754,465 

5,990,000 

0 

0 

5,990,000 

NM 

6,463,730 

1,354,521 

239,033 

0 

1,593,554 

NY 

11,855,426 

11,200,000 

2,800,000 

0 

14,000,000 

NC 

11,361,189 

11,360,000 

2,340,000 

500,000 

14,200,000 

ND 

4,110,272 

565,891 

83,731 

57,743 

707,365 

OH 

9,944,767 

1,768,000 

252,000 

0 

2,020,000 

OK 

5,622,879 

0 

0 

0 

0 

OR 

4,435,371 

1,076,341 

15,597 

259,049 

1,350,987 

PA 

4,645,047 

4,600,000 

135,000 

1,807,000 

6,542,000 

PR 

2,349,317 

0 

0 

0 

0 

RI 

2,169,231 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SC 

5,413,861 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SD 

4,178,720 

1,855,393 

488,847 

0 

2,344,240 

TN 

7,104,954 

489,000 

122,000 

0 

611,000 

TX 

25,886,612 

0 

0 

0 

0 

UT 

3,833,665 

0 

0 

0 

0 

VT 

2,321,911 

0 

0 

0 

0 

VA 

6,285,910 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WA 

3,627,113 

3,600,000 

560,000 

1,340,000 

5,500,000 

WV 

2,878,693 

1,100,000 

200,000 

50,000 

1,350,000 

Wl 

9,332,605 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WY 

3,504,018 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

$353,427,802 

$110,795,168 

$18,650,704 

$11,344,521 

$140,790,393 

*  Exact  values  of  local  match  was  not  available   Approicimatc  value  is  S0%  of  project  cost 
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Project  Commitments  -  Federal  FY  1993  Funds 


State 

Enhancements 
Authorization  FY93 

Federal  Share 

Slate  Match 

Local  Match 

Total 

1 

AL 

$8,306,215 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

AK 

11,533,098 

404,687 

40,171 

0 

444,858 

AZ 

6,702,037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

AR 

4,818,678 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CA 

34,805,898 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CO 

6,804,953 

2,898,950 

263,200 

487,000 

3,649,150 

CT 

7,766,081 

0 

0 

0 

0 

DE 

2,624,445 

0 

0 

0 

0 

DC 

2,019,169 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FL 

20,985,857 

0 

0 

0 

0 

GA 

12,765,563 

1,124,000 

248,000 

33,000 

1,405,000 

HI 

6,867,716 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ID 

4,390,067 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IL 

20,302,350 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IN 

10,660,790 

0 

0 

0 

0 

lA 

7,074,575 

0 

0 

0 

0 

KS 

5,447,769 

0 

0 

0 

0 

KY 

7,252,999 

500,000 

0 

125,000 

625,000 

LA 

6,523,753 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ME 

3,002,128 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MD 

6,170,024 

5,365,600 

1,091,400 

0  * 

6,457,000 

MA 

498,889 

725,760 

181,440 

0 

907,200 

MI 

9,517,810 

9,530,180 

1,074,695 

2,420,000 

13,024,875 

MN 

7,992,280 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MS 

4,749,241 

9,311,433   " 

0 

5,343,351 

14,654,784  •• 

MO 

7,494,879 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MT 

5,698,899 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NE 

4,871,647 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NV 

4,042,994 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NH 

2,910,194 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NJ 

7,310,834 

5,500,000 

0 

0 

5,500,000 

NM 

6,516,583 

5,536,000 

984,000 

860,000 

7,380,000 

NY 

15,290,911 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NC 

12,423,115 

10,200,000 

2,425,000 

125,000 

12,750,000 

ND 

4,333,812 

128,000 

0 

32,000 

160,000 

OH 

12,983,307 

0 

0 

0 

0 

OK 

6,466,390 

0 

0 

0 

0 

OR 

4,952,678 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PA 

9,570,771 

9,974,000 

0 

3,614,000 

13,588,000 

PR 

2,560,336 

0 

0 

0 

0 

RI 

2,307,123 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SC 

6,279,496 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SD 

4,110,853 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TN 

7,862,359 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TX 

31,115,050 

0 

0 

0 

0 

UT 

3,272,013 

0 

0 

0 

0 

VT 

2,321,626 

0 

0 

0 

0 

VA 

7,449,939 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WA 

8,124,780 

14,004,288  •• 

1,606,122 

5,500,891 

21,111,301" 

WV 

3,193,617 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WI 

11,102,968 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WY 

3,702,521 

1,500,000 

0 

375,000 

1,875,000 

TOTAL 

$417,852,080 

$76,702,898 

$7,914,028 

$18,915,242 

$103,532,168 

•  Exact  values  of  local  match  was  not  available   Approximate  value  is  50%  of  project  cost     ••  Includes  Project  Commitments  for  Federal  FY94  Funds 
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Project  Commitment  Summary  -  FY92  &  FY93 


Enhancements 
State                  Authorization 

Federal  Share                    State  Match                     Local  Match                              Total                | 

AL 

$15,509,678 

$4,520,000 

$1,080,000 

$0 

$5,600,000 

AK 

22,721,870 

786,487 

78,070 

0 

864,557 

AZ 

12,244,294 

0 

0 

0 

0 

AR 

8,700,264 

240,000 

60,000 

0 

300,000 

CA 

64,343,824 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CO 

12,544,976 

8,371,150 

1,055,700 

1,062,000 

10,488,850 

CT 

12,326,608 

4,523,889 

779,600 

351,372 

5,654,861 

DE 

5,143,453 

0 

0 

0 

0 

DC 

3,749,531 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FL 

38,289,491 

13,980,000 

3,120,000 

0 

17,100,000 

GA 

23,731,723 

12,088,729 

2,801,981 

220,202 

15,110,912 

HI 

12,481,770 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ID 

8,82337 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IL 

36,915,775 

176,000 

45,000 

0 

221,000 

IN 

19,945,370 

150,000 

0 

38,000 

188,000 

lA 

12,803,342 

0 

0 

0 

0 

KS 

10,935,591 

0 

0 

0 

0 

KY 

13,419,843 

3,800,000 

225,000 

750,000 

4,775,000 

LA 

11,684,099 

1,400,000 

0 

280,000 

1,680,000 

ME 

5,417,105 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MD 

11,105,362 

10,365,600 

2,091,400 

0  • 

12,457,000 

MA 

1,871,934 

1,623,360 

405,840 

0 

2,029,200 

MI 

17,634,605 

17,830,180 

2,374,695 

5,020,000 

25,224,875 

MN 

15,583,803 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MS 

9,128,045 

13,690,237  " 

0 

8,015,026 

21,705,263  •• 

MO 

14,238,619 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MT 

11,036,853 

16,000 

0 

2,480 

18,480 

NE 

9,727,793 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NV 

7,324,747 

1,455,000 

26,116 

0 

1,481,116 

NH 

5,565,379 

680,000 

170,000 

0 

850,000 

NJ 

13,065,299 

11,490,000 

0 

0 

11,490,000 

NM 

12,980,313 

6,890,521 

1,223,033 

860,000 

8,973,554 

NY 

27,146,337 

11,200,000 

2,800,000 

0 

14,000,000 

NC 

23,784,304 

21,560,000 

4,765,000 

625,000 

26,950,000 

ND 

8,444,084 

693,891 

83,731 

89,743 

867,365 

OH 

22,928,074 

1,768,000 

252,000 

0 

2,020,000 

OK 

12,089,269 

0 

0 

0 

0 

OR 

9,388,049 

1,076,341 

15,597 

259,049 

1,350,987 

PA 

14,215,818 

14.574,000 

135,000 

5,421,000 

20,130,000 

PR 

4,909,653 

0 

0 

0 

0 

RI 

4,476,354 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SC 

11,693,357 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SD 

8,289,573 

1,855,393 

488,847 

0 

2,344,240 

TN 

14,967,313 

489,000 

122,000 

0 

611,000 

TX 

57,001,662 

0 

0 

0 

0 

UT 

7,105,678 

0 

0 

0 

0 

VT 

4,643,537 

0 

0 

0 

0 

VA 

13,735,849 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WA 

11,751,893 

17,604,288  •• 

2,166,122 

6,840,891 

26,611,301" 

WV 

6,072,310 

1,100,000 

200,000 

50,000 

1,350,000 

WI 

20,435,573 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WY 

7,206,539 

1,500,000 

0 

375,000 

1,875,000 

TOTAL 

$771,279,882 

$187,498,066 

$26,564,732 

$30,259,763 

$244,322,561 

*  Exact  values  of  local  match  was  not  available.  Approximate  value  is  50%  of  project  cost.    *  *  Includes  Project  Commitments  for  Federal  FY94  Funds 
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Project  Commitments  by  TEA* 


Scenic  & 

Scenic  & 

Historic 

Bicycle  & 

Historic 

Historic 

Historic 

Transporution 

Pedestrian  Facilities 

Acquisitions 

Highways 

Landscaping 

Preservation 

Facilities 

AL 

$400,000 

AK 

$345,248 

$84,764 

$200,000 

AZ 

AR 

CA 

CO 

$4,513,600 

$135,000 

$1,323,250 

$732,200 

$30,000 

$481,000 

CT 

$1 10,000 

$1,390,183 

$227,300 

DE 

DC 

FL 

$380,000 

$5,821,000 

$1,156,000 

GA 

$936,014 

$6,909,898 

$165,000 

HI 

ID 

IL 

$164,000 

$57,000 

IN 

$188,000 

U 

KS 

KY 

$4,375,000 

$400,000 

LA 

ME 

MD 

$3,652,000 

$5,549,000 

$200,000 

$726,000 

$1,000,000 

MA 

$772,800 

$1,256,400 

MI 

$7,025,782 

$240,000 

$180,000 

$11,923,336 

$852,026 

$2,252,952 

MN 

MS 

$8,288,895 

$7,132,620 

$168,028 

$6,115,720 

MO 

MT 

$18,480 

NE 

NV 

$1,481,116 

NH 

$850,000 

NJ 

$400,000 

$2,480,000 

$5,500,000 

NM 

$3,073,000 

$2,482,000 

$380,000 

$1,000,000 

NY 

$14,000,000 

NC 

$5,416,200 

ND 

$455,830 

$311,535 

OH 

$200,000 

$1,720,000 

$100,000 

OK 

OR 

PA 

$2,543,000 

$833,000 

$235,000 

$231,000 

$6,564,000 

PR 

RI 

SC 

SO 

$1,794,235 

TN 

TX 

UT 

VT 

VA 

WA 

$15,085,629 

$1,750,000 

$555,000 

$174,900 

$51,205 

$232,000 

WV 

$400,000 

$200,000 

WI 

WY 

TOTAL 

$48,254,278 

$12,899,000 

$10,413,884 

$38,468,431 

$3,370,231 

$44,971,322 

'  All  figures  reflect  total  federal,  state,  and  local  funds  committed  to  projects. 
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Project  Commitments  by  TEA* 


Rail-Trail                                                                                                                                                                              1 
Acquisition  &                 Billboard                                                     Highway                   Unspecified                   Total           1 
Development                  Removal                 Archaeology           Runoff  Mitigation          Commitments          FY92  &  FY93    | 

AL 

$5,200,000 

$5,600,000 

AK 

$234,545 

$864,557 

AZ 

$0 

AR 

$300,000 

$300,000 

CA 

$0 

CO 

$99,800 

$550,000 

$145,000 

$2,479,000 

$10,488,850 

CT 

$2,427,378 

$1,500,000 

$5,654,861 

DE 

$0 

DC 

$0 

FL 

$2,257,000 

$3,850,000 

$3,636,000 

$17,100,000 

GA 

$7,100,000 

$15,110,912 

HI 

$0 

ID 

$0 

IL 

$221,000 

IN 

$188,000 

lA 

$0 

KS 

$0 

KY 

$4,775,000 

LA 

$1,680,000 

$1,680,000 

ME 

$0 

MD 

$990,000 

$340,000 

$12,457,000 

MA 

$2,029,200 

MI 

$2,043,505 

$497,800 

$209,474 

$25,224,875 

MN 

$0 

MS 

$21, 705,263  »• 

MO 

$0 

MT 

$18,480 

NE 

$0 

NV 

$1,481,116 

NH 

$850,000 

NJ 

$2,110,000 

$1,000,000 

$11,490,000 

NM 

$445,000 

$1,593,554 

$8,973,554 

NY 

$14,000,000 

NC 

$21,533,800 

$26,950,000 

ND 

$100,000 

$867,365 

OH 

$2,020,000 

OK 

$0 

OR 

$950,509 

$400,478 

$1,350,987 

PA 

$9,224,000 

$500,000 

$20,130,000 

PR 

$0 

RI 

$0 

SC 

$0 

SD 

$400,000 

$150,005 

$2,344,240 

TN 

$611,000 

$611,000 

TX 

$0 

UT 

$0 

VT 

$0 

VA 

$0 

WA 

$8,762,567 

$26,611,301" 

WV 

$750,000 

$1,350,000 

Wl 

$0 

WY 

$1,875,000 

$1,875,000 

TOTAL 

$39,094,759        1    $12,934,545 

$1,427,800 

$6,474,479 

$26,013,832 

$244,322,561 

«  All  figures  reflect  total  federal,  stale,  and  local  funds  committed  to  projects              ••  Includes  Project  Commitments  for  Federal  FY94  Funds 
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Number  of  Projects  by  TEA 


Bicycle  &  Pedestrian            Scenic  &  Historic            Scenic  &  Historic                                                        Historic           1 
State                      Facilities                         Acquisitions                       Highways                      Landscaping                      Preservation        | 

AL 

1 

AK 

3 

3 

AZ 

AR 

CA 

CO 

10 

1 

9 

5 

1 

CT 

1 

5 

DE 

DC 

FL 

6 

9 

GA 

1 

4 

HI 

ID 

IL 

1 

1 

IN 

1 

U 

KS 

KY 

2 

1 

LA 

ME 

MD 

5 

7 

1 

3 

MA 

1 

MI 

39 

1 

1 

41 

4 

MN 

MS 

6 

1 

1 

MO 

MT 

1 

NE 

NV 

2 

NH 

1 

NJ 

1 

2 

NM 

6 

3 

3 

NY 

NC 

ND 

3 

3 

OH 

1 

2 

1 

OK 

OR 

PA 

9 

3 

4 

3 

PR 

RI 

SC 

SD 

11 

TN 

TX 

UT 

VT 

VA 

WA 

50 

2 

2 

2 

1 

WV 

3 

WI 

WY 

TOTAL 

144 

14 

20 

98 

19 

A-9 
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Number  of  Projects  by  TEA  (co^d) 

Historic                       Rail-Trail                                                                                                                                         1 

Transportation              Acquisition*                                                                                 Highway                                         1 

State                   Facilities                   Development        Billboard  Removal         Archaeology           Runoff  Mitigation          Total  Projects  | 

AL 

1 

2 

AK 

1 

2 

9 

AZ 

0 

AR 

1 

1 

CA 

0 

CO 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

36 

CT 

2 

5 

1 

14 

DE 

0 

DC 

0 

FL 

3 

4 

6 

5 

33 

GA 

1 

I 

7 

HI 

0 

ID 

0 

IL 

2 

IN 

1 

lA 

0 

KS 

0 

KY 

3 

LA 

1 

1 

ME 

0 

MD 

1 

2 

3 

22 

MA 

2 

3 

MI 

9 

6 

3 

2 

106 

MN 

0 

MS 

6 

14 

MO 

0 

MT 

1 

NE 

0 

NV 

2 

NH 

1 

NJ 

2 

3 

1 

9 

NM 

2 

1 

15 

NY 

1 

1 

NC 

6 

6 

NO 

1 

7 

OH 

4 

OK 

0 

OR 

1 

1 

PA 

10 

14 

1 

44 

PR 

0 

RI 

0 

SC 

0 

SD 

1 

2 

14 

TN 

0 

TX 

0 

UT 

0 

VT 

0 

VA 

0 

WA 

2 

13 

72 

WV 

1 

3 

7 

WI 

0 

WY 

0 

TOTAL 

52 

56 

IS 

9 

11 

438 

A-10 
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Appendix  B 


Discrepancies  Between  FHWA  Obligations  &  Project  Commitments 
Reported  in  Survey 

State 

FHWA   , 

Obligations 

Survey  Data 

Comments 

Arizona 

$3,312,119 

$0 

Did  not  respond  to  survey. 

Delaware 

1,040.863 

0 

Reported  no  project  commitments  in  conjunction  with 
survey. 

Illinois 

4,207,620 

176,000 

First  full  funding  cycle  decisions  made  in  late  March 
1993. 

Indiana 

904,978 

150.000 

Iowa 

731,123 

0 

Reported  no  project  commitments  in  conjunction  with 
survey. 

Louisiana 

3.937,720 

1,400,000 

Maine 

995.717 

0 

Did  not  respond  to  survey. 

Nebraslca 

440.000 

0 

Reported  no  project  commitments  in  conjunction  with 
survey. 

Ohio 

2,848,000 

1.768.000 

Oklahoma 

2,978.599 

0 

Reported  no  project  commitments  in  conjunction  with 
survey. 

Rhode  Island 

1.146.400 

0 

First  Funding  cycle  decisions  made  in  late  Spring  1993 

S.  Carolina 

1,134.550 

0 

Did  not  respond  to  survey. 

Vermont 

629,838 

0 

Did  not  respond  to  survey. 

Wisconsin 

400.000 

0 

Reported  no  project  commitments  in  conjunction  with 
survey. 

Totals 

$24/107^27 

$3,494,000 

$20,913,527  Discrepancy 

*  Obligation  totals  based  on  FHWA  report  of  March  8,  1993 
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The  mission  of  the 

Rail-to-Trails  Conservancy 

is  to  enhance  America's  communities 

and  countrysides 

by  converting  thousands  of  miles  of  abandoned  rail  corridors, 

and  connecting  open  space, 

into  a  nationwide  network  of  public  trails. 


1400  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  300 

Washington,  DC  20036 

(202)  797-5400 

FAX:  (202)  797-5411 

With  Chapter  Offices  in  Florida,  Illinois, 

Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 

Washington  State 


I  Prktwd  on  Ftocydcd  P»p«(  « 
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Totato  Include  all  ten  Transportatton  Enhancement  ActtviKet 

No.  of 

Federal  Funds    1 

Matching  Funds 

Total 

State 

E[Q]fiCtS 

Committed 

Committed 

Committed 

Alabama 

2 

$4,520,000 

$1,080,000 

$5,600,000 

Alaska 

9 

$786,487 

$78,070 

$864,557 

Arizona 

3 

$2,207,000 

$133,000 

$2340,000 

Arkansas 

1 

$240,000 

$60,000 

$300,000 

California 

130 

$66,83Z400 

$39,427,800 

$106,103,200 

Colorado 

41 

$10,081,150 

$2545,200 

$12626,350 

Connecticut 

46 

$1Z497,842 

$3,130,092 

$15,627,934 

Dataware 

0 

$0 

$0 

SO 

District  of  Columbia 

0 

$0 

$0 

SO 

Florida 

21 

$11,860,200 

$2342629 

$14,202,829 

Georgia 

7 

S1Z088,929 

$3,021,983 

$15,110,912 

Hawaii 

0 

$0 

$0 

SO 

Idahio 

20 

$5,061,420 

$3,110,464 

$8,171,874 

Illinois 

102 

$14,028,961 

$3,508,240 

$17,637,201 

Indiana 

1 

$160,000 

$38,000 

$188,000 

Iowa 

0 

$0 

$0 

SO 

Kansas 

49 

$1Z900,880 

$3,532120 

$16,434,000 

Kentucky 

3 

$3,820,000 

$965,000 

$4,776,000 

Louisiana 

1 

$1,400,000 

$280,000 

$1,680,000 

Maine 

0 

$0 

$0 

SO 

Maryland 

28 

$10,890,168 

$28,375,837 

$39,266,005 

Massactiusetts 

3 

$1,623,360 

$4aS,840 

$2029,200 

Mictilgan 

106 

$17,830,180 

$7,394,695 

$25,224,875 

Minnesota 

34 

$10,335,091 

$4,411,631 

$14,746,722 

Mississippi 

14 

$13,690,237 

$4,341,063 

$21,705,263 

Missouri 

0 

$0 

$0 

SO 

Montana 

1 

$16,000 

$2480 

$18,480 

Nebraska 

0 

$0 

$0 

SO 

Nevada 

2 

$1,466,000 

$26,116 

$1,481,116 

New  Hampshire 

1 

$680,000 

$170000 

$860,000 

New  Jersey 

29 

$17,264,600 

SO 

$17,264,600 

tvlew  Mexico 

15 

$6,636,000 

$1,844,000 

$7,380,000 

NewYori< 

1 

$11,200,000 

$2800,000 

$14,000,000 

North  Carolina 

22 

$6,306,296 

S1.310.024 

$7,615,320 

North  Dakota 

7 

$693,891 

$173,474 

$867,366 

Ohkj 

46 

$20,664,198 

$4,948,548 

$25,502746 

Oktahoma 

0 

$0 

SO 

SO 

Oregon 

50 

$16,669,000 

$5,605,000 

$21,164,000 

Pennsylvania 

77 

$3Z  196.400 

$16,088,600 

$47,285,000 

l?hodeistand 

0 

$0 

SO 

SO 

South  Carolina 

3 

$1,154,650 

$288,638 

Sl.443.188 

South  Dakota 

63 

S8.509.368 

$4,906,864 

$13,416,212 

Tennessee 

0 

SO 

SO 

SO 

Texas 

0 

$0 

SO 

SO 

Utah 

0 

SO 

SO 

$0 

Vermont 

0 

SO 

SO 

SO 

Virginia 

0 

SO 

SO 

SO 

Washington 

72 

$17,604,288 

$9,007,013 

$26,611,301 

WestVirginta 

7 

$1,080,000 

$270,000 

$1,350,000 

Wisconsin 

0 

$0 

SO 

SO 

Wyoming 

0 

SO 

SO 

SO 

9/15/93 


TOTALS: 


1019 


$352,652,786         $154,611,390     $510.78^149 
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Rails-to-Trails  Conservancy 

Enhancements  Report  Update-September  27, 1 993 


Number  of  Project  Commitments,  by  TEA                       | 

1019Totd 

400 

374 

350 

300 

250 

200 

196 
1 

150 

■     ^  n 

ICO 

1     II 

50 
0 

AililK^ 

19 

BP 

S/HAq     S^Hy        LDS           HP          HTF           RT            BB            AR 

RM 

1 )  BP  -  Bicycle  and  Pedestrian  F^^ilities                                           6)  HTF  --  Prescrvaboo  and  Operation  of  Historic 

2)  S/HAq  --  Scemc  and  Historic  Acquisitions                                                      Trans poitation  Facilities 

3)  S/SHy  -  Scenic  and  Histonc  Highways                                         7)  RT  -  Rail-Trail  Acquisition  and  Development 

4)  LDS  ~  Landscaping  and  Scenic  BeauDficauon                              8)  BB  -  Control  and  Removal  of  Billboards 

5)  HP  -  Historic  Preservation                                                            9)  AR  -  Archaeological  Planning  and  Research 

10)  RM  -  Mingatioo  of  Highway  Runoff 
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Rails-  to-Trails  Conservancy 

Enhancements  Report  Update-September  27, 1993 

State  Level  Advisory  Committees  in  most  states  are  involved  in  project  selection. 
Their  typical  role  is  to  screen  and  rank  proposed  enhancement  projects  and  recommend  a 
slate  of  projects  for  funding. 


State  Level  Advisory  Committees  and  Citizen  Participation 


Interagency  Adv.      Interagency  Adv.      DOT  Staff  Only        No  Advisory       Unclear  from  survey 
Com.  w/ Citizens     Com.  w/o  Citizens         Adv.  Com.  Committee  response 


•  California's  Advisory  Committee  is  nsa  involved  in  Project  Selection. 

1 -Oklahoma  and  New  Hampshire  have  only  one  citizen  rep.  on  their  advisory  committees. 
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jmig  c-l..-~.~«.  Aan.h.l.tr.ter  nr  rnorrtliMtar 

AL       Dee  Rowe  Enhancemeiils  Manager 

Phone:  205-242-6318  1409  CoUseum  Blvd. 

Fax;  205-262-8041 


DawnNfadi 

Phone:         907-465-2171 
Fm;  907-465-2460 

Tom  Ford 

Phone:         602-255-8243 
Fax:  602-256-7563 

Roger  Almond 

Phone:         501-559-2241 
Fax:  501-569-2698 

GanrBittb 

Phooe:  (916)654-4817 

Fax:  (916)654-3770 

Albert  J.  Vetaberg 

Phone:         (303)  757-9378 
Fax:  (303)  757-9868 

Charks  J.  GndaiUs 

Phone:         (203)  566-7946 
Fax:  (203)  566-8943 

B.  J.  VanKaTdur 

Phooe:         302-739-4346 
Fax:  302-739-6119 

JtanETUi 

Phone:         202-939-8113 
Fax:  202-939-7185 

Leoooo  Moore 

Phone:         (904)  488-8006 
Fax:  (904)  488-3567 

Frank  L.  Dancfaeb 

Phone:  (404)656-0610 

Fax:  (404)656-3507 

Ronald  F.TnaikJ 
Phone:         80S-S87-I830 


L.  Ray  Mlckebon 

Phone:         (208)  334-8261 
Fax:  (208)  334-3858 

DakA.Janlk 

Phone:         217-782-2755 
Fax:  217-785-0468 

RkhEmeiT 

Phone:         317-232-5229 
Fax:  317-232-5478 

CLMacGBUrrajr 

Ftone:         515-239-1661 
Ita:  515-239-1639 

G.  Dvftd  Conatock.  P£. 

Phone:         (913)  296-3526 
Fax:  (913)296-1095 


Tiamponation  Planner 
3 132  Channel  Drive 
Room  200 

Supervisor  for  Stale  and  Nail.  Policy 
206  S.  17ih  Ave 
Room  330B 

Assislanl  Chief  Engineer  for  Planning 
P  O.  Box  2261 


Chief,  Tramp.  Facilitiea  Enhancement  Office 
1 120 'N' Street,  Room  5306 


Enhancement  Progiara  Cooidinalor 

E>e$ign  Branch 

4201  E.  Afkanus  Avenue 

Director  of  Intermodal  Planning 
24  Wolcoa  Hill  Road 


Assistant  Planning  Director 
P.O.  Box  778 


Ouef  of  Transportation  Facilities 
Reeves  Center 
2000  14diSL,  NW 

Office  of  Policy  Planning 
605  Suwannee  Street.  M.S.  28 


Director  of  Planning  and  Programming 
*2  Capitol  Square 


Head  Planning  Engineer 
600  Kapiolam  Blvd. 


Piognm  Control  Manager 
3311  West  State  Street 


Cliief,  Statewide  Progiam  Ptanning 
2300  S.  Dirfcsen  Parkway 
Room  307,  Transp.  Adm.  Btdg. 

Enhancements  Manager 

N808,  Indiana  GovL  Cenm  North 

100  Noith  Senate  Ave. 

Director,  Planniiig  &  Reaeaich  Division 
800  Lincoln  Way 


Chief  of  Program  Management 
709  N.  Docking  Buikling 


Highway  Depanmnt  (AHD) 

Montgomery.  AL  36130 

Department  of  Transpottaboo  &  Public  Facilibes  ( ADTPF) 

Juneau.  AK  99801-7898 

Arizona  Depaitment  of  Transportanon 

Phoenix,  AZ  85007 

State  Highway  and  Tianspoitalion  Depaitment  (AHTD) 

Utfle  Rock,  AK  72203 

Depaitment  of  Transportation  (Caltrans) 

Sacramento,  CA  95814 

Depaitment  of  Transpoitabon  (CDOT) 

Denver.  CO  80222 

Depaitment  of  Transportanon  (ConnDOT) 

Wetherefield.  CT  06109 

Depaitment  of  Transpoitabon  (DelDOT) 

Dover.  DE  19903 

Depaitment  of  Public  Works  (DC  DPW) 

Washington,  DC  20009 

Depaitment  of  Transpoitadon  (FDOT) 

Tallahassee.  FL  32399-0450 

Depaitment  of  Transpoitation  (CDOT) 

Atlanta.  GA  30334 

Depaitment  of  Tiansponabon  (HDOT) 

Honohdn.  HI  96813 

Transpoitabon  Depaitment  (liu) 

Boise,  tt)  83704 

Department  of  Transpoitabon  (IDOT) 

Springfield,  IL  62764 

Depaitment  of  Tiansponabon  (InDOT) 

hidianapoUs.  IN  46204 

Departmeffl  of  Transportation  (IDOT) 
Ames,lA  50010 

Depaflment  of  Transponaboo  (KDOT) 
Topeka.  KS  66612 
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KY       Dvrtd  E.  Smith 

Phone:         502-564-3730 
Fan:  502-546-4809 

LA       Charles  M  Higglm 

Pt»ne;  504-379-1248 

Fax  504-379-1851 

ME      Albert  Belz,  Jr. 

Phone:          207-287-3131 
Fm:  207-287-2896 

MD      Lucy  Gariiaukas 

Phone:         (410)333-1145 
Fax:  (410)333-1045 

MA      George  Bachelor 

Phone:  617-973-7317 

Fax:  (617)973-8035 

MI       Paul  McAllister 

Phone:  517-335-2622 

Fax:  517-373-9175 

MN      Brian  VoUam 

Phone:         612-296-1638 
Fax:  612-297-3160 

MS      Lowell  T.  Ltringstoa 

Phone:         601-944-9142 
ftx:  601-944-9150 

MO     Barbara  Grim 

Phone:  314-751-7413 

Fax:  314-751-6555 

MT      Stephen  C.  Kologl,  P£. 

Phone:         (406)  444-6105 
Fax:  (406)  444-7643 

NE       DeraM  S.  Kohles 

Phone;         402-479-4519 
Fax:  402-479-4325 

NV       D.  Keith  MaU 

Phone:         702-687-5440 
Fax:  702-687-6871 

NB      Robert  W.  Greer 

Phone:  603-271-3735 

Fax:.  603-271-3914 

NJ       Kathy  Anfschoelder 

Phone:         609-530-2866 


Tomas  Imnan 

Phone:         505-827-5549 
Fta:  505-989-4983 

David  L.  Cdchamiro 

Phone:  (518)457-3275 

Fax:  (518)457-4944 

Bob  Lee 

Phone:         (919)  733-2031 


Assl  Engineer  for  Planning 
501  High  Street 


Director.  Research  &  Planning 
P  O  Box  94245  Capitol  Station 


Transportabon  Cabinet  (KTO 

Fiankfon,  KY  40622 

Department  of  Transportation  &  Development  (DOT&D) 

Baton  Rouge.  LA  70804-9245 

Department  of  Transportabon  (MOOT) 

Augusta,  ME  04333-0016 


Program  Management  Engineer 
Transportabon  Building 
State  House  Stabon  16 

Asst  Div  (3iief.  Regional  &  Inteimodal  Planning  Department  of  Transportabon  (MDOT) 
707  N  Calvert,  Room  218 

BalnmoR.  MO  21202 

Highway  Department  (MassHwys) 

Boston.  MA  02116 

Department  of  Transportabon  (MDOT) 

Lansing,  MI  48909 

Department  of  Tiansponabon  (MnDOT) 

Saint  Paul,  MN   55155 


Transportabon  Enhancements  Planner 
Massachusetts  Highway  Department 
10  Pari!  Plaza,  Rm  4150 

Enhancements  Chairperson 
State  Transportabon  Building 
425  W  Ottawa  SL,  PC  Box  30050 

Director,  (Jffice  of  Highway  Programs 
Transportabon  Building 
395  John  Ireland  Boulevard 


Director,OfBcs  Iniermodal  Tran.  Plan.  &  Dev.       Department  of  Transportabon  (MDOT) 

412  E.  Woodrow  Wilson 

Post  Office  Box  1850  Jackson.  MS  39215-1850 


Planning  Engineer 
P  O.  Box  270 


Highway  &  Transportalian  Department  (MHTD) 
Jefferson  City.  MO  65102 


Deputy  Director  of  Planning  and  Programming      Department  of  Transportabon  (MDT) 
2701  Prospect  Avenue 


Transportabon  Planning  Engineer 
P  O.  Box  94759 


Assistant  Director  Planning 
1263  South  Stewart  Street 


Project  Development  Direcur 
JO.  Morton  Building 
Hazen  Drive 

Manager,  Bureau  of  Local  Planning 

New  Jersey  DOT 

1035  Parkway  Ave.,  CN-600 

Transportabon  Planner 
P  O.  Box  1 149 


Associate  Transportation  Analyst 
1220  Washington  Avenue 
NYSDOT  Bldg.  4.  Rm  1 1 1 

Enhancemeon  Manager 
P.O.  Box  25201 


Helena.  MT  59620-1001 

Department  of  Roads  (NDR) 

Lincoln.  NE  68509-4759 

Department  of  Transportabon  (NDOT) 

Carson  City.  NV  89712 

Department  of  Transportabon  (NHDOT) 

Coocori.  NH  03301 

State  Department  of  Transpoitabon  (NJDOT) 

Trenton.  NJ  08625 

Highway  &  Transportabon  Department  (NMSHTD) 

Santa  Fe.NM  87504-1149 

Department  of  Transportabon  (NYDOT) 

Albany.  NY   12232 

Department  of  Transportabon  (NCDOT) 
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Pnh.nfwnwt  ArfmlnlrtufBf  nf  Pnnjrfln.lAr 

(919)  733-9428 


Bcnnelt  R.  KubtechU 
Phone:  701-224-3555 

Fm:  701-224-4545 

Howard  Wood 

Phone:         614-466-8981 
Fm:  614-466-1768 


Transponation  Enhancement  Coordinator 
608  East  Blvd 


Grants  Adminismtor 

Bureau  of  Environmental  Services 

25  South  Front  Street 


Brace  Taylor  AssL  Director  of  Design 

Phone:         405-521-2688          200  NE  21st  Street 
Fax:  405-521-6528 


OR      Cam  GUmoor 

Phone:         503-378-6563 
Fax:  503-373-7376 

PA       Louis  C.  Schnltz,  Jr. 

Phone:         717-787-5246 
Fax:  717-783-8217 

PR       Gabrlal  Rodriguez 

Phone:         809-721-8787 
Fax:  809-728-8963 

RI        Robert  A.  Shawver 

Phone:  401-277-2694 

Fax:  401-277-6038 

SC       Robert  A.  Addy 

Phone;         803-737-1444 
Fax:  803-737-6385 

SD       DcanSchoaeld 

Phone:         (605)  773-3265 
Fax:  (605)773-3921 

TN       Dcnisc  Bdcber 

Phone:         (615)741-3301 
Fax:  (615)741-2508 

TX       KenBobodaT 

Phone:          512-463-6081 
Fax:  512-475-2951 

UT      JohoQakk 

Phone:         80l-%5-4808 
Fax:  801-965-4338 

VT      VaULcack 

Phone:         802-828-3441 
Fax:  802-828-3983 

VA       Donald  L.  Eore 

Phone:         804-786-2918 
Fax:  804-371-8719 

WA      Kathkcn  Davto 

Phone:         (206)  705-7377 
Fax:  (206)  705-6808 

WV     Paol  F.  WUklnson 

Fhooe:         304-558-3113 
Hx: 

WI      RacCaole 


Manager,  Program  Section 
307  Transponabon  Building 


Chief,  Highway  Division 
Transpoitalion  &  Safety  Bldg. 
Room  917 

Office  of  the  Secretary 
PO  Box  41269 
Minillas  Station 

Assistant  Director  for  Planning 
RIDOT  Planning  Division 
Two  Capitol  Hill.  Room  372 

Chief,  Statewide  Planning 
P.O.  Box  191 


Deputy  Secretary 

700  Broadway  Ave.  East 


Enhancements  Manager 

Suite  600 

James  K.  Polk  Building 

Engineer  for  Env.  Studies 
125  E.  Ilth  Street 


Statewide  Planning  Engineer 
4501  Souft  2700  West 


Enhancements  Manager 
Planning  Division 
133  State  Street 

Programniing  and  Scheduling  Engineer 
1221  E.  Broad  SL 


Enhancement  Program  Manager 
Department  of  Transportation 
PO  Box  47390 

Director  of  Planning  and  Research 
1900  Kanawha  Blvd..  East 


Enhancements  Manager 


Raleigh.  NC  276 II 

Department  of  Transportation  (NDDOT) 

Bismark.  ND  58505-0700 

Department  of  Transportation  (ODOT) 

Columbus,  OH  43215 

Department  of  Transportation  (ODOT) 

OUabonia  City.  OK  73105-3204 

Department  of  Transportation  (ODOT) 

Salem.  OR  97310 

Depanment  of  Transportation  (PennlXJT) 

Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

Department  of  Transportation  and  Public  Worlcs 

SanJuan.PR  00940 

Department  of  Transportabon  (RIDOT) 

Providence,  Rl  02903 

Department  of  Highways  and  Public  Transportabon 

Columbia.  SC  29202 

Department  of  Transportation  (SDDOT) 

Pienc  SD  57501 

Department  of  Transportabon  (TDOT) 

NashvUlcTN  37243-0337 

Department  of  Transportation  (TxDOT) 

Austin,  TX  78701 

Department  of  Transportation  (UDOT) 

Sah  Lake  City.  UT  841 19 

Agency  of  Transportabon  (VAT) 

Montpelier.  VT  05633 

Department  of  Transportabon  ( VDOT) 

Richmond.  VA  23219 

Depanment  of  Transportabon  (WSDOT) 

01yropia.WA  98504-7390 

Depanment  of  Transportabon  ( WVDOT) 

Chaftettoo.  WV  25305 

Depanment  of  Transponabon  (WisDOT) 
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Slate  Fnh.ivr«m>nl  Ailminktrilnr  nr  rnnrilnjtar 

Phone:         608-267-9584  Office  of  Sue  Highway  Programs 

Fax:  608-266-7818  4802  Sheboygan  Ave.  Room  951  Madison.  W I  53707 

WY      Riclianl  W.  Doaglaa  LocaJ  Govemmeni  Coordinaior  Transponabon  Depanroenl  (WTD) 

Phone:         307-777-4384  P.O.  Box  1708 

Fa»:  307-777-4759  Cheyenne.  WY  82003-1708 
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RAILS 

TRAlS 

CONSERVANa 


Trail  Acquisition  and  Development 

Transportation  Enhancement  Activity  #  7  &  #  1  (partial) 


Updated 
9/16/93 


A  Project  List 

from 

Enhancing  America's  Communities: 

A  Nationwide  Survey  of  the  Transportation  Enhancements  Provisions  of  ISTEA 
Conducted  November  15, 1992  --  March  1,  1993 


The  Rails-To-Trails  Conservancy 
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BAIL-TRAIL  ACTIVITY,  by  State 


RoHs-to-Trails  Consecvcmcy 


No.of 

Fedora!  Funds       Motct^lng  Funds 

Total 

Sldtfi 

Bmlacli 

Committed 

Committed       • 

Committed 

Alabama 

0 

SO 

SO 

SO 

Alaska 

0 

SO 

SO 

SO 

Arizona 

0 

SO 

SO 

SO 

Arkansas 

1 

$240,000 

$60,000 

$300,000 

California 

9 

$6,634,000 

55,021.000 

$11,655,000 

Colorado 

1 

$79,800 

$20,000 

$99,800 

Connecticut 

11 

$3,782560 

$945,641 

$4,728,201 

Delaware 

0 

SO 

SO 

SO 

District  of  Columbia 

0 

SO 

SO 

SO 

Florida 

4 

$1,850,740 

$406,260 

$2257.000 

Georgia 

1 

$5,680,000 

$1,420,000 

$7,100,000 

Hawaii 

0 

SO 

SO 

SO 

Idaho 

2 

$425,239 

$385,01 1 

S810.250 

Illinois 

18 

$2044,952 

$511,238 

$2556.190 

Indiana 

0 

SO 

SO 

SO 

Iowa 

0 

SO 

SO 

SO 

Kansas 

3 

$1,353,280 

$345,720 

$1,699,000 

Kentucky 

0 

SO 

SO 

SO 

Louisiana 

1 

$1,400,000 

$280,000 

$1,680,000 

Maine 

0 

SO 

SO 

SO 

Maryland 

2 

S792320 

$6,413,580 

$7,205,900 

Massactiusetts 

0 

SO 

SO 

SO 

Mictiigan 

7 

$1,300,176 

$1,078,639 

$2378,815 

Minnesota 

11 

$4,900,350 

Sl.757.150 

$6,657,500 

Mississippi 

0 

SO 

SO 

SO 

Missouri 

0 

SO 

SO 

SO 

Montana 

0 

$0 

SO 

SO 

Nebraska 

0 

SO 

SO 

SO 

Nevada 

0 

SO 

SO 

SO 

New  Hampstiire 

0 

SO 

SO 

SO 

New  Jersey 

8 

$3,027,500 

SO 

$3,027,500 

New  Mexico 

0 

SO 

SO 

SO 

New  York 

0 

SO 

SO 

SO 

North  Carolina 

0 

SO 

so 

SO 

Nortti  Dakota 

0 

SO 

so 

so 

OtikD 

5 

$1,694,813 

$423,703 

$2118,516 

OWatioma 

0 

SO 

SO 

so 

Oregon 

5 

$3,880,000 

$1,011,000 

$4,891,000 

Pennsylvania 

28 

$13,582000 

$5,036,000 

$18,618,000 

Rtiode  Island 

0 

SO 

SO 

SO 

Soutti  Carolina 

0 

SO 

SO 

SO 

Soutti  Dakota 

7 

$1,437,479 

$663,370 

$2100,849 

Tenriessee 

0 

SO 

SO 

SO 

Texas 

0 

SO 

SO 

SO 

Utah 

0 

SO 

SO 

SO 

Vermont 

0 

SO 

SO 

SO 

Virginia 

0 

SO 

SO 

so 

Washington 

13 

$5,905,103 

$2857,464 

S8. 762567 

West  Virginia 

3 

$600,000 

$150,000 

$750,000 

Wisconsin 

0 

SO 

SO 

$0 

Wyoming 

0 

SO 

SO 

SO 

TOTAUS: 

140 

$60,610,312 

$28,765,776 

$89,396,088 

9/15/93 
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Boll-Tfall  AcquteHlon  and  Dovatepnrwnt 

Nationwide  Ust  of  Projects  In  Entioncements  Cotegofy  #  7 


Rcrito-to-Trails  Conservancy 

9/27/93 


Project  Name 


Project  Type        Federal^        Mgtch$ 


AR  HelenoMcGhee  Trail  Planning  $240,000  $60,000 

CA  El  Dofodo  Troll  Bil<eway  Construction  $200,000  $40,000 

CA  Sacramento  No.  RR  R/W  Gap.  for  Bike  Path  Acquisition  $531,000  $69,000 

CA  Miles  Canyon  Scenic  Acq.,  East  Boy  Parl<  DIstrtclAcqulsition  $950,000  $  1 ,550,000 

CA  NWPRR  Bike  Patti,  Larkspur,  Marin  Co  Combination  $400,000  $100,000 

CA  Culver  Blvd  BIkeway,  Culver  City  Construction  $405,000  $223,000 

CA  Santa  Paula  Br.  Acq.  for  Bike  Patti,  Ventura  Co  Acquisition  $3,500,000  $1,170,000 

CA  Watts  Towers  Crescent  Bike  Patti,  Los /Vngeles   Coristruction  $422,000  $1,035,000 

CA  Merced  River  Trail  Gap,  Mariposa  Co  Combination  $26,000  $4,000 

CA  Tidewater  BIkeway,  Manteca  Combination  $200,000  3830,000 

CO  Uncompahgre  Trail  Construction  $79,800  $20,000 

CT  Farmington  Canal  Trail  Chestiire  Construction  $496,000  $124,000 

CT  Farmington  Carral  Trail,  Hamden  Eng  &  Design  $32,000  $8,000 

CT  New  Britain  Railbanking  Acquisitton  $896,000  $224,000 

CT  North  Canaan  Rail-Trail  Construction  $57,902  $14,476 

CT  Stamford  Rali-TraiL  Phase  1  Construction  $236,800  $59,200 

CT  Riverfront  Recapture  8c  Rail-TraiL  Winchester  Construction  S80, 1 78  $20,045 

CT  MIddlebury  Trolley  Une  Rail-Trail  Combination  $488,000  $12Z0OO 

CT  Housotonte  RW  Rail-trail,  Monroe  Acquisition  $240,000  $60,000 

CT  Farmington  CarK3i  Rail-TralL  Hamden  ConstructkDn  $634,400  $158,600 

CT  Hop  River  and  Rockvllle  Rail-Trali,  Vernon  Construction  $200,000  $50,000 

CT  Yantte  River  Heritage  Park,  Norwteh  Combination  $421,280  $105,320 

FL  Cady  Way  Rail-Trail  Construction  $467,400  $10Z600 

FL  Ctay  County  Rail-Trail  Acquisition  $608,440  $133,560 

FL  Putnam  County  Rail-Trail  Acquisition  $735,540  $161,460 

FL  St.  Johns  County  Rail-Trail  Acquisition  $39,360  $8,640 

GA  Grits  Trail  Polk  Co  Acquisition  $5,680,000  $1,420,000 

ID  Bike  Path  Unking  Beilevue  &  Gannett  Construction  $293,978  $250,022 

ID  Rall-tTail  Connectlorw,  Ketchum  Construction  $131,261  $134,989 

IL  3  Bike  Path  Connections,  Vernon  Hills  Eng  8i  Design  $64,000  $16,000 

IL  3  Prairie  Path  Bridges,  Kane  Co  Eng  8(  Design  $6Z480  $15,620 

IL  Addition  to  Rail  Trail  UbertyvHie  Eng  8(  Design  $17,600  $4,400 

IL  Bridge  Widening,  Rockford  Eng  8c  Design  $57,328  $14,332 

IL  Fox  River  Troll  Connecttoa  St.  Chorles  Eng  8c  Design  $44,800  $1 1,200 

IL  Fox  River  Troll  Ext.,  Kendall  Co  Eng  8c  Design  $44,000  $1 1,000 

IL  Fox  River  Troll  Botovia  Construction  $316,784  $79,196 

IL  Illinois  Prorle  Path  Extension  Eng  8c  Design  $95,174  $23,793 

IL  Penn  Centrol  Roll  Troll  Will  Co  Eng  8c  Design  $184,000  $46,000 

IL  Prolrle  Troll  Connectkjns,  McHenry  Co  Eng  8c  Design  $7Z400  $18,100 

IL  Rail  Troll  8c  Tunnel  Lake  Co  Eng  8c  Design  $24,000  $6,000 

IL  Roll  Troll  Ext..  El  Poso  Construction  $40,000  $10,000 

IL  Roll  Troll  Unking  Rochester  8c  Springfield  Eng  8c  Design    •     $148,400  $37,100 

IL  Roll-Trail  between  W.  83rd  8c  1 30th  Sts..  ChlcogcE ng  8c  Design  $36,000  $9,000 

IL  Reconstructkjn  of  North  Shore  Rail  Troll  Construction  $13Z00O  $33,000 


$300,000 

$240,000 

$600,000 

$Z500.000 

$500,000 

$628,000 

$4,670,000 

$1,457,000 

$30,000 

$1,030,000 

$99,800 

$620,000 

$40,000 

$1,120,000 

$7Z378 

$296,000 

$100,223 

$610,000 

$300,000 

$793,000 

$250,000 

$526,600 

$570,000 

$74Z000 

$897,000 

$48,000 

$7,100,000 

$544,000 

$266,250 

$80,000 

$78,100 

$2Z000 

$71,660 

$56,000 

$55,000 

$395,980 

$118,967 

$230,000 

$90,500 

$30,000 

S50.000 

$185,600 

$45,000 

$165,000 
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Stsrifi                             Projact  Nama 

ElQjSCtTYUfi 

Efidfifoli 

Match! 

Totals 

IL 

River  Trail  of  III.  Ext.,  East  Peoria 

Eng  &  Design 

S83,066 

$20,767 

$103,833 

IL 

Trail  Underpass  &  Ext.,  Rockford 

Construction 

S614,4CX) 

$153,600 

$768,000. 

IL 

aon  &  Nortti  Stiore  Trail  Connection,  Zion 

Eng  &  Design 

S8,520 

$2130 

$10,650 

KS 

Bike/Ped  Tr.  Unking  Strong  City  &  Cttnwd  Flls,  CiConstructlon 

SI  40.000 

$35,000 

SI  75.000 

KS 

Ped/Bike  Trail  Unking  Richmond  &  Welda 

Construction 

$1,100,800 

$275,200 

$1,376,000 

KS 

Street  &  Rail  Ped/Bike  Trail,  Coffeyville 

Construction 

S11Z480 

$35,520 

$148,000 

LA 

St.  Tammany  Parisli  Rail-Trail 

Acquisition 

$1,400,000 

$280,000 

$1,680,000 

MD 

Capital  Crescent  Trail 

Construction 

$762,400 

$6,323,600 

$7,086,000 

MD 

Trolley  Une  #9 

Construction 

$29,920 

$89980 

SI  19.900 

Ml 

•Evart  Rail-Trail  Depot  Retiab. 

Construction 

$191,171 

$144,139 

S336.310 

Ml 

•Portland  Rail-Trail  Bridge  Rehab 

Construction 

$181,275 

$136,750 

S3 18.025 

Ml 

Kol-Haven  Trail 

Construction 

$75,050 

$75,050 

S150.100 

Ml 

Ottawa  Muskegon  Rail-Trail 

Construction 

$91,000 

$91,000 

SI  82000 

Ml 

Pere  Marquette  Rail-Trail 

Construction 

$565,450 

$565,450 

$1,130,900 

Ml 

Rail-Trail  Hwy.  Underpass 

Construction 

$164,000 

$41,000 

S206.000 

Ml 

SE  Mich.  Bikeway  Study 

Planning 

$3Z230 

325,250 

S57.480 

MN 

•Interst.  St.  Pk.  Tr.  Dev.  &  Sc.  Beau.,  Taylor  Falls 

Construction 

$95,000 

$25,000 

SI  20.000 

MN 

•Stone  Arch  Bridge,  Minneapolis 

Construction 

$2,184,000 

$616,000 

$2800.000 

MN 

Alex  Laveau  Memorial  Bike  Trail,  Cariton  Co 

Construction 

$600,000 

$150,000 

$750,000 

MN 

Beaver  Island  Trail,  St.  Cloud 

Construction 

$100,000 

$100,000 

$200,000 

MN 

Buriington  Norttiem  Regional  Trallway,  St.  Paul 

Construction 

$593,600 

$148,400 

$742000 

MN 

Father  Hennepin/Kathio  St.  Pk.  Bike  Tr.,  Mille  LacConstruction 

S2o  1,000 

$160,000 

$421,000 

MN 

Glacial  Lakes  State  Trail,  Kandiyohi  Co 

Construction 

$300,000 

$300,000 

$600,000 

MN 

Shetek/  End-O-Une  Parte  Murray  Co 

Construction 

$220,800 

$55,200 

$276,000 

MN 

Soo  Une  Trail  Corridor,  Dakota  Co 

Construction 

$330,000 

$110,000 

S440.000 

MN 

St,  Alban's  Bay  BIkevi/ay  Bridge,  Hennepin  Co 

Construction 

$110,960 

$47,550 

SI  58.600 

MN 

Valley  View/  Road  Bridge,  Hennepin  Co 

Construction 

$105,000 

$45,000 

SI  50.000 

NJ 

Delaware  &  Raritan  Canal  Tr. 

Construction 

$1,000,000 

$0 

SI. 000.000 

NJ 

Sksox  County  Rail-Trail 

Eng  &  Design 

$560,000 

$0 

$560,000 

NJ 

•Meadows  Path  along  Hackensack  Rvr. 

Eng  &  Design 

$50,000 

$0 

S50.000 

NJ 

•Bridgeton  Rail  Sta.  Rehab 

Construction 

$35,000 

$0 

S35.000 

NJ 

•Delaware  &  Raritan  Canal  Path,  Trent-LamberConstruction 

$400,000 

$0 

$400,000 

NJ 

•Bayshore  Waterfront  Bike/Ped  Imp. 

Construction 

$422500 

$0 

$422500 

NJ 

Traction  Une  Bikeway  Ext.,  Madison 

Construction 

$485,000 

SO 

$486,000 

NJ 

Sussex  County  Rail-Trail  Unkages,  Newton 

Construction 

$75,000 

SO 

$75,000 

OH 

Barr's  Bottom  Transportation  Hub,  Xenia 

Construction 

$80,000 

$20,000 

SI  00.000 

OH 

Gallia  Co  Hike  &  Bikeway 

Construction 

$1,275,340 

$318,835 

$1,594,176 

OH 

Iron  RR  Ped  &  Bike  Improvements,  Ironton 

Construction 

$48,000 

$12000 

S60.000 

OH 

Kokosing  Bike  Trail  Ext.,  Mount  Vernon 

Construction 

$2Z520 

$5,630 

$28,150 

OH 

Nortti  Coast  Intand  Trail  Acq.,  Sandusky  Co 

Acquisition 

$268,953 

$67,238 

$336,191 

OR 

Springwater  Corridor  Rail-Trail 

$2159,000 

$571,000 

S2730.000 

OR 

Banks-Vemonki  St.  Park  Rail-Trail 

Construction 

$398,000 

$97,000 

$495,000 

OR 

Buchanan  -  Circle  Blvd.  Bikeway,  Corvallls 

Construction 

$317,000 

$80,000 

S397.000 

OR 

Pioneer  Pari<wciy  Corridor,  Phase  1,  Springflelc 

1  Construction 

$764,000 

$202000 

S966.000 

OR 

K.  Fails  -  Olene  Bike/Ped  Trail,  Klamath  Falls 

Construction 

$242000 

$61,000 

S303.000 

PA 

Chester  Valley  Trail 

Combination 

$1,120,000 

$280,000 

S  1.400.000 

PA 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Trail 

Acquisition 

$304,000 

S76.000 

S380.000 

PA 

Muhlenberg  Rail  Trail 

Combination 

$260,000 

$66,000 

$325,000 

PA 

Allegtieny  River  Trail 

Combination 

$340,000 

$150,000 

S490.000 
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PA 
PA 
PA 
PA 
PA 
PA 
PA 
PA 
PA 
PA 
PA 
PA 
PA 
PA 
PA 
PA 
PA 
PA 
PA 
PA 
PA 
PA 
PA 
PA 
SD 
SD 
SD 
SD 
SD 
SD 
SD 
WA 


CombI  notion 
ComblnaHon 
Acquisition 
Acquisition 


Pfoject  Noma 

Butier/Freeport  Trail 
Clearfield  Cnty.  Cur.  -  Gramp. 
Conrail  Acqulsifion,  Carbon  Co 
CVRTC  Acquisition  Project 

Delaware  &  Lehigh  Canal  Trail,  Northampton    Combination 

Ghost  Town  Trail,  Indiana  Construction 

Hamedsville  Trail  Construction 

Heritage  Valley  Trail,  Lacl<ciwanna  Combination 

Indlana/Blairsvllle  BIkeway,  Indiana  Combination 
Monongahela  River  Heritage  Trail,  Allegheny  CCombination 

Montour  Trail  Combination 

Neshannock  Creek  Trail  Combination 

North  Hills  BIkeway  Combination 

Pine  Creek  Trail  Surfacing,  Tioga  Construction 

Pinkerton  Trail  Bridges,  Somerset  Co  Construction 

Pitts.-Riverwalk  at  Station  Sq.  Construction 

RTT  Core  Development  Area,  Venango  Combination 

Sandy  Lake/Stoneboro  Trail,  Mercer  Co  Combination 

Sanitary  Facilities,  Tioga  Construction 

Schuylkill  River  Ped/BIke  Trail,  Philadelphia  Combination 

York  Co  Heritage  Rail-Trall  Combination 

Youg.  River  Rail  Trail  Consti\iction 

Youghiogheny  River  Trail  Combination 

Youghiogheny  River  Trail,  Fayette  Co  Construction 

Black  Hills  B.N.  Heritage  Rail  Trail  Construction 

Black  Hills  Rail-Trail  Construction 

City  of  Brookings  Rail  Trail  Construction 
City  Park  to  Spearflsh  Canyon,  City  of  Spearfish  Construction 

Historic  Interpretive  Rail  Trail,  City  of  Lead  Construction 


ProlaetTypa        FedemlS        MotchS 


Black  Hills  BN  Heritage  Rail-trail 
Watertown  to  Brookings  Rail-Trail 
Snohomish  InterurlDon  Tr. 
WA    Cedar  River  Trail 
WA    Cedar  River  Troll,  Bridge  Rehb 
WA    Foottilils  Rail-Trail.  Pierce  Co 
WA    Foottiiils  Rail-Trail,  Pierce  Co 
WA    Foottiiils  Rail-Trail,  Pierce  Co 
WA    Grondview-Sunnyside  Pathway 
WA    Green  River  Interurbon  Tr. 
WA    Olympic  Discovery  Trail  Ext. 
WA    Roil  Corridor  Assessment 
WA    Ship  Canal  Trail,  Seattie 
WA    SW  Wash  Rail  Banking  T.F. 
WA    Woodland  Rail-Trail,  Olympia 
WV     Rail-Trail  Bridge.  Ellenboro 
WV    Statewide  Rail-Corridor  Assmt. 
WV    Wheeling  Bicycle/Jogging  Path 


Construction 

Combination 

Construction 

Construction 

Construction 

Eng  &  Design 

Acquisition 

Construction 

Construction 

Construction 

Construction 

Planning 

Construction 

Planning 

Construction 

Construction 

Ronning 

Construction 


$320,000 
S248.000 
$400,000 
$186,000 

$1,324,000 
$398,000 
$87,000 
$331,000 
$324,000 
S56Z400 

$1,000,000 
$21Z000 

$1,060,000 

$353,600 

$147,200 

$46,000 

$608,000 

$77,000 

$68,000 

$1,672000 
$399,200 

$1,250,000 
$280,000 
$205,600 
$250,000 
$300,000 
$57,400 
$80,079 
$250,000 
$250,000 
$250,000 

$1,600,000 
$200,055 
$323,979 
$40,800 
$120,000 
$280,000 
$169,445 
$626,500 
$411,680 
$108,644 

$1,600,000 

$24,000 

$400,000 

$320,000 

$80,000 

$200,000 


$80,000 

$150,000 

$100,000 
$46,000 

$39Z000 

S258.000 
$17,000 

$281,000 
$81,000 

$140,600 

$250,000 
$53,000 

$265,000 
$88,400 
$36,800 

$180,000 

$538,000 
$2Z000 
$17,000 

$418,000 
$99,800 

$830,000 
$70,000 
$51,400 

$130,000 

$100,000 
$14,350 
$20,020 

$249,000 
$85,000 
$65,000 

$400,000 
$1,204,444 

$323,979 
$10200 
$30,000 
$70,000 
$54,865 

$156,700 
$84,320 
$16,956 

$400,000 
$6,000 

SI  00.000 
$80,000 
$20,000 
$50,000 


TotelS 

$400,000 
$398,000 
$500,000 
$23Z000 

$1,716,000 
$656,000 
$104,000 
$61Z00O 
$405,000 
$703,000 

$1,250,000 
$265,000 

$1,325000 
$44Z000 
$184,000 
•$225,000 

$1,146,000 
$99,000 
$85,000 

$Z090.000 
$499,000 

$Z080,000 
$350,000 
$257,000 
$380,000 
$400,000 
$71,750 
$100,099 
$499,000 
$335,000 
S3 15.000 

$2000,000 

$1,404,499 
$647,958 
$51,000 
$150,000 
$350,000 
$224,310 
$783,200 
$496,000 
$125600 

$2000,000 
$30,000 
$500,000 
$400,000 
$100,000 
$250,000 


TOTALS: 


$60,610,312  $28,785,776     $89,396,088 
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stats  PrQ|eetNqma  PrQ)ectTyp«        FadCfOlS        MotClli  lotoli 

140 --Total  Prolects 

*  Means  the  project  also  Involved  elements  of  one  or  more  of  ttie  nine  ottier 
transportation  entvancement  acttvttles. 

'Comblrratlon'  means  ttie  project  Included  a  combination  of  acqusitlon  and/or  engineering  &  design 
and/or  construction. 
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Gfaanwoy  Tralla:  AcqutoHlon  and  Devalopment: 

(Non-Rail  Trails) 
Partial  List  of  Projects  in  Enhancements  Category  # 


Ralls-to-Tralls  Conservancy 

9/27/93 


BIke/Ped  Facilities 


Pfo|ect  Nome 


Pro)ectType        FederolS        Motcbi 


CA  Redwood  Park  Bicycle  Trail.  Humboldt  Co  Constujctlon  $332,000  $83,000 

CA  Redding  Bike  Trail  ext.  Construction  $332,000  $25,000 

CA  Pat  Lowe  Bike  Trail  Gap,  Tahoe  Co  Combination  $140,000  $318,000 

CA  Tlllotson  Parkway  Bike  Crossing,  Sacramento  Construction  $505,000  $186,000 

CA  Alamo  Canal  Bike  Trail,  Pleasanton  Construction  $630,000  $240,000 

CA  Bay  Trail  Gap,  Redwood  City  Combination  $1,000,000  $1,500,000 

CA  Ferry  Point  Bike  Patti,  Richmond  Construction  $376,000  $125,000 

CA  Lynch  Creek  Bike  Trail  Crossing,  Petaluma  Construction  $224,000  $56,000 

CA  Stevens  Creek  Bike  Trail,  Mountain  View  Construction  $1,000,000  $1,290,000 

CA  Fairview  Ave  Bike  Path,  Goleta  Construction  $144,000  $37,000 

CA  Unocal  Pipeline  Bike  Path,  Santa  Maria  Construction  $244,000  $73,000 

CA  Friant  Bluffs  Bike  Trail,  Fresno  Construction  $302,000  $76,000 

CA  Callfomla  Aqueduct  Bikeway,  Moreno  Valley  Construction  $165,000  $119,000 

CA  Santa  Ana  River  Bikeway,  Riverside  City  Construction  $600,000  $375,000 

CA  Mammoth  Lakes  Bike  Trail  Construction  $242,000  $61,000 

CA  E.  Bay  Mud  Bike  Path  Gaps,  Stockton  Combination  $240,000  $60,000 

CA  Lake  /Mpine  Recreation  TraiL  Alpine  Co  Construction  $385,000  $98,000 

CO  Boulder  Connector  Path  Construction  $100,000  $25,000 

CO  Centennial  State  Tr.-Wood.  Pk.  Construction  $33,400  $19,700 

CO  Dowd  Junct.-West  Vail  Path  Construction  $700,000  $175,000 

CO  Dutch  Creek  Bridge  Construction  $240,000  $60,000 

CO  Milner -Hayden  Bikepoth  Combination  $200,000  $50,000 

CO  Monument  Cr.  Bridges  Construction  $160,000  $75,000 

CO  Pueblo  Greenway,  Connector  Construction  $23Z000  $58,000 

CO  Tellufide  BIkepath  Construction  $1,600,000  $400,000 

CO  Bakervllle  to  Loveland  Pass  Bikepoth  $320,000  $80,000 

CO  Trail  underpass  of  1-25  in  Northglenn  $130,000  $3Z500 

CI  'Sandy  Hook  Bridge  Rehab,  reuse  for  bike/ped  Construction  $64,000  $  16,000 

CT  Quinebaug  River  Multi-Use  Trail,  Phase  Z  Killlngl€ng  &  Design  $1 ZOOO  $3,000 

CT  NIantIc  Public  Access  Pathway,  East  Lyme  Construction  $227,440  $56,860 

CT  Windsor  Trail  System  Ext.  Construction  $244,000  $61,000 

ID  Bike  Trail,  McCall  Construction  $318,556  $84,986 

ID  Boulder  Mountain  Trail,  Blaine  Co  Construction  $36Z505  $124,995 

ID  Lava  Beds  RA  Interpretive  Bike  Trail,  District  5  Construction  $200,000  $50,000 

ID  North  Idaho  Centennial  TralL  Kootenai  Co  Construction  $1,104,000  $276,000 

ID  Old  Butte  to  Cinder  Butte  #1  Bike  Path,  Idaho  FcConstruction  $80,080  $20,020 

ID  Old  Butte  to  Cinder  Butte  #2  Bike  Path,  Idaho  FcConstruction  $85,008  $  1 8 1 ,474 

ID  Plymoutti  Rd.  to  Boise  Rv.,  Caldwell  Construction  $271,250  $271,250 

ID  Portneuf  River  Greenway  Bike  Path,  Pocatello  Construction  $398,350  $101,650 

IL  Bike  Path  to  Commuter  Rail  Station,  Rolling  MecEng  &  Design  $60,285  $  1 5,07 1 

Bike  Trail  fit  Route,  Chatham  Construction  $123,200  $30,800 

Bike  Trail  Unking  Pana  fit  Toylorville  Eng  fit  Design  $77,200  $19,300 

Blockwell  Forest  Preserve  TraH,  DuPage  Co  Construction  $128,800  $3Z200 

Bridge  Restor.  fit  Kent  Creek  Path,  Rockford  Eng  fit  Design  $105,968  $26,492 


$415,000 
$200,000 
$458,000 
$691,000 
$870,000 
$2500,000 
$501,000 
$280,000 
$Z290,000 
$181,000 
$317,000 
$378,000 
$284,000 
$975,000 
$303,000 
$300,000 
$483,000 
$125,000 

$53,100 
$875,000 
$300,000 
$250,000 
$235,000 
$290,000 
$2000,000 
$400,000 
$162500 

$80,000 

$15,000 
$284,300 
$305,000 
$403,542 
$487,500 
$250,000 
$1,380,000 
$100,100 
$266,482 
$542500 
$500,000 

$75,356 
$154,000 

$96,500 
$161,000 
$132460 
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KS 

KS 

KS 

KS 

KS 

KS 

KS 

KS 

MD 

MD 

MD 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 


Profaet  Kama 

Hennepin  Canal  Bike  Path,  Green  Rock  Eng  &  Design 

l&M  Canal  Trail  &  Joliet  Heritage  Pk.  Tr.  Eng  &  Design 

l&M  Canal  Trail,  Will  Co  Eng  &  Design 

Kankakee  River  State  Park  Trail  Eng  &  Design 

Kaufman  Park  Trail,  Ctiampaign  Construction 

Local  Bike  System  Ext.,  Champaign  Construction 

Mississippi  River  Bikeway,  Madison  Co  Eng  &  Design 

Overpass  for  Des  Plains  River  Trail,  Cook  Co  Construction 
Pere  Marquette-Vadalabene  Tr.  Connection,  GConstruction 
Reclaiming  Hennepin  Canal  Towpath  Eng  &  Design 

Salt  Creek  Trail  &  Bridge,  LaGrange  Park  Eng  &  Design 

Steams  Road  Bike  Patti,  Bartlett  Construction 

Timber  Ridge  Forest  Preserve  Trail,  DuPage  Co  Construction 
Trail  &  Bridge,  Mahomet  Eng  &  Design 

Trail  &  Bridge,  Maywood  Eng  &  Design 

Trail  Connection  Tunnel,  Oak  Brook  Eng  &  Design 

Trail  Ext.  &  3  Bridges,  Macon  Co  Construction 

Vadalabene  Trail  Extension  Construction 

Vandalbene  Nature  Trail  Repairs,  Edwardsville  Eng  &  Design 
Gypsum  Creek  Ped/Bike  Trail,  Wichita  Construction 

Indian  Cr.  Streamvi/ay  Ped/Bike  Tr.,  Overiand  PcConstruction 
Indian  Creek  Ped/Bike  Trail,  Olathe  Construction 

Little  Mill  Cr.  Strmwy  Phase  1  Ped/Bike  Tr.,  ShawrConstruction 
Ped/Bike  Trail&  Levee  Imprvments,  Coucil  GrovConstnjction 
Shunganunga  Creek  Ped/Blke  Trail,  Topeka  Construction 
Tomahawk  Cr.  Grway  Ped/Blke  Tr.,  Overiand  PcConstruction 


PfQ|ect  Type        FaderolS        Motch^ 


Turkey  Creek  Ped/Bike  Trail 
/knacostia  Greenway  Trails 
BWI  Airport  Trail  Phase  I  (w/spur) 
•Gwynns  Falls  Greenway  Tr.  Phase  I 
Auburn  Rd.  Pathway 
Danforth  Rd.  Sidepath 
Farmington  Rd.  Bike  Path 
Glengary  Blke/Ped  Pathway 
Grand  &  Red  Cedar  Rvr.  Tr. 
Grand  River  Ave.  Bike  Path 
Grandview  Pkwy  Sidepath 
Huron  Pkwy.  Sldep>ath 
1-275  Bike  Path  Connector 
Kent  Rail-Trail  Connector 
Lakeland  Trail  Connector 
Long  Rapids  Rd.  Sidepath 
M-50  Bike  Path 
McClellan  Ave.  Sidepath 
Meridian  Rd.  Bike  Path  Connector 
Middle  Rouge  Pkwy  Trail 
Pontlac  Tr.  Pedestrian  Path 
Rouge  Rr-Valley  Wds  Bike  Path 
South  Blvd.  Pathway 


Construction 

Construction 

Construction 

Acquisition 

Construction 

Construction 

Construction 

Construction 

Construction 

Construction 

Construction 

Construction 

Construction 

Construction 

Construction 

Construction 

Construction 

Construction 

Construction 

Construction 

Construction 

Construction 

Construction 


328,854 

$106,689 

3120.400 

3274,080 

333,944 

372,656 

$202,400 

31,564,000 

3252,000 

3100,000 

323,534 

362,670 

380,000 

324,800 

$16,560 

$41,200 

3298,248 

3131,000 

366,480 

3328,000 

328,000 

31,098,400 

372,800 

3320,000 

3354,400 

3180,800 

3155,000 

31.920,000 

$497,200 

$35Z000 

$186,825 

$131,600 

$338,022 

3260,824 

$206,817 

358,560 

3211,200 

$67,500 

$122697 

$34,875 

$182,480 

$96,027 

$55,126 

$386,756 

$329,600 

$360,000 

$84,828 

3186,000 

3109,369 


$7,214 
326,672 
330,100 
368,520 
38,486 
318,164 
350,600 

3391,000 

363,000 

325,000 

$5,884 

$15,668 

320,000 

36,200 

34,140 

310,300 

374,562 

333,000 

316,620 

382,000 

$7,000 

$274,600 
$18,200 
380,000 
$88,600 
$45,200 

3155,000 
32,880,000 

3895,800 

3488,000 
346,706 
332,900 
$84,505 
$65,206 

3169,213 
314,640 
$52800 
$67,500 
$30,675 
$23,250 
$45,620 
$24,007 
$13,782 
$96,689 
$82,400 
$90,000 
$21,207 
$46,500 
$27,342 


iQidii 

$36,068 
$133,361. 
$150,500 
$342600 

$42430 

390,820 

$253,000 

31,955,000 

3315,000 

$125,000 

$29,418 

$78,338 
$100,000 

$31,000 

$20,700 

$51,500 
S372810 
$164,000 

$83,100 
$410,000 

335,000 
31,373,000 

$91,000 
$400,000 
3443,000 
3226,000 
3311,000 
34,800,000 
31,393,000 
3840,000 
3233,531 
$164,500 
$422,527 
$326,030 
$376,030 

$73,200 
$264,000 
3135,000 
$153,372 

$58,125 
$228,100 
$120,034 

$68,908 
3483,445 
3412000 
3450,000 
3106,035 
$232500 
$136,711 
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Slots 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

MN 

MN 

MN 

MN 

MN 

MN 

MN 

MS 

MS 

MS 

NJ 

NJ 

NJ 

NJ 

NJ 

OH 

OH 

OH 

OH 

OH 

OR 

OR 

OR 

OR 

OR 

OR 

OR 

OR 

OR 

PA 

PA 

PA 

PA 

PA 

PA 

PA 

PA 

SD 

SD 

SD 

SD 

SD 

SD 

SD 

WA 

WA 


Pro)ect  Nome 


Pfojoct  Type        Federal^        Motcb^ 


Spring  Lake  SIdepath  Constnjction  $98,320  $24,580 

Square  Lake  Rd.  Bike  Path  Construction  $370,771  $92,693 

US  23  Bike  Path  &  Landscape  Construction  $123,728  $30,932 

Bike/Hike  Trails,  Itasca  State  Park  Construction  $220,000  $130,000 

Bikeway /Walkway  Connection  Link,  Anoka  Co  Construction  $160,000  $53,334 

Historic  Minnesota  Valley  Trail,  Chippewa  Co  Construction  $72,474  $161,753 

Intermodal  Trail  System,  Hill  City  Construction  $549,680  $137,420 

Ped  Trails  @  Gooseberry  Falls  State  Park  Construction  $150,000  $40,000 

Straight  River  Corridor,  Owatonna  Construction  $93,600  $93,600 

Willard  Munger  State  Trail  -  Barnum  to  Carlton  Construction  $51 3, 1 80  $500,000 

•Petal  City  Bike  Ped  Imp.  &  Landscaping  Construction  $141,759  $38,984 

Levee  Trail,  Greenville  Construction  $54 1 ,  356  $  1 50, 226 

US  90  Bike-Ped  Path  Construction  $2,552,875  $750,575 

W.  Jersey  Shore  Line  Bike  Path,  Hamilton/Egg  HConstruction  $541,000  $0 

N.  Bergen  Trail  Eng  &  Design  $20,000  $0 

Newark/Passlac  Riverfront  Revitalizotion  Plan  Planning  $430,000  $0 

Island  Beach  State  Park  Bikeway  Ext.  Construction  $500,000  $0 

•Appalachian  Trail  Land  Acquisition  &  TrailheacCombination  $500,000  $0 

Big  Creek  Greenway  Corridor  Proj.,  Cleveland  Construction  $Z375,532  $593,883 

Cascade  Valley  Park  -  Riverview  Unit,  Akron  Construction  $1,566,000  $391,500 

River  Corridor  Bikeway  Enhancement,  Dayton  Construction  $48,400  $12,100 

Riverfront  Bikeway,  Newark  Construction  $130,629  $32,657 

Kokosing  Bike  Trail  Ext.,  Mount  Vernon  Construction  $2Z520  $5,630 

Fanno  Creek  Trail  Ext.  Construction  $300,000  $100,000 

Ft.  Clatsop/Peter  Iredale  Bikeway,  Astoria  Construction  $149,000  $63,000 

Goucher  St.  Bike/Ped  Way,  McMlnnvllle  Construction  $253,000  $196,000 

Bear  Creek  TralL  Phase  1,  Medford  Construction  $721,000  $181,000 

Larkspur  Multi-use  Trail  Bend  Construction  $140,000  $35,000 

Mill  Creek  Greenway  &  Trail,  The  Dalles  Construction  $330,000  $58,000 

Umatilla  River  Parkway  Trail,  Pendleton  Constaiction  $140,000  $35,000 

W.  Eugene  Bikeway,  Phase  1,  Bailey  Hill  -  DanetConstruction  $1, 191,000  $21 1,000 

•Colum.  Rvr.  Hwy.  Restoration,  Tanner  Cr.-EagleConstruction  $706,000  $  1 72,000 

•Delaware  Canal  Improvements  Construction  $304,000  $76,000 

Capital  Area  Greenbelt  Construction  $350,000  $150,000 

E.  Goshen  Tnshp  Pathway  Pr  Combination  $160,000  $40,000 

College  Township  Bikeway  Construction  $115,000  $35,000 

Hay  Creek  Bike/Walk  Trail,  Berks  Co  Combination  $660,000  $  1 65,000 

Ped/BIke  Pathway  System,  New  Britian  TownshifConstiuction  $40,000  $10,000 

Spring  Creek  Trail  Phases  1&2  Construction  $180,000  $50,000 

•Lehigh  Canal  Restoration  Construction  $170,000  $80,000 

Bicycle  Path,  City  of  Huron  Construction  $68,000  $17,000 

Pedestrian  &  Bike  Trail,  City  of  Hot  Springs  Construction  $248,000  $62,000 

Pierre  Bike/Walkway  Path  Construction  $200,000  $40,000 

Vermillion  River  Pathway,  Vermillion  Construction  $93,600  $23,400 

Reconciliation  Pathway,  Martin  Construction  $85,750  $21,450 

Spearflsh  Creek  Trail,  Spearflsh  Construction  $153,388  $38,347 

Recreational  Trail  In  Lewis  &  Clark  Rec.  Area  Construction  $159,548  $39,887 

•Columbia  River  Tr.  Phase  1  Construction  $194,400  $48,600 

Bike  Path,  Franklin  Co  Construction  $264,000  $68,000 


Istoii 

$122,900 
$463,464. 
$154,660 
$350,000 
$213,334 
$234,227 
$687,100 
$190,000 
$187,200 

$1,013,180 
$194,918 
$751,131 

$3,752,875 
$541,000 
$20,000 
$430,000 
$500,000 
$500,000 

$2,969,415 

$1,957,500 
$60,500 
$163,286 
$28,150 
$400,000 
$212000 
$449,000 
$902,000 
$175,000 
$388,000 
$175,000 

$1,402,000 
$878,000 
$380,000 
$500,000 
$200,000 
$150,000 
$825,000 
$50,000 
$230,000 
$250,000 
$85,000 
$310,000 
$240,000 
$117,000 
$107,200 
$191,735 
$199,435 
$243,000 
$332,000 
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Stols 


ProjoctName 


WA    Bingen-White  Salmon  Loop 
WA    Blalne-Marine  Dr.  Sidepatfi 
WA    Boulder  Cr.  Baker-Bay  Trail 
WA    Box  Canyon  Rd.,  Trallhead 
WA    BPA  Trail,  Federal  Way 
WA    Columbia  Rvr  Tr,  Douglas  Co 
WA    Complete  Coulee  Dam  Trail 

Discover  Trail,  Vancouver 

E.  Lake  Sammamish  Bikepath 

E.  Wenatchee  River  Trail 
WA    Eastsound  Village  Trails 
WA    Fairgrounds  Trail 
WA    Fairview  /Almota  Pattiway 
WA    lOtsap  Co.Greenwoy  Trail  Plan 
WA    Olympic  Discovery  Trail  .Phase  l&ll 

Puyallup  River  Levee  Tr. 

Rock  Cove  Pathway 

Sagebrush  Trail 

Shelterbelt  Trailways 
WA    Snohomish  RR  Bikepath 
WA    Soutti  Bay  Trail,  Whatcom  Co 
WA    Yakima  Greenway  Path  West 


WA 
WA 
WA 


WA 
WA 
WA 
WA 


Pro|actTypa 

Efidfiiali 

tdgtehi 

Tofgl$ 

Construction 

$160,000 

$40,000 

$200,000 

Construction 

$119,760 

$29,940 

$149,700, 

Construction 

SI  28.000 

§32,000 

$160,000 

Construction 

$20,000 

$95,000 

$115,000 

Construction 

$333,000 

$141,000 

$474,000 

Construction 

$350,000 

$660,000 

si.oiaooo 

Construction 

$50,193 

$10,647 

$60,840 

Construction 

$273,200 

$68,300 

$341,500 

Construction 

$256,000 

$64,000 

$320,000 

Construction 

$350,000 

$116,000 

$466,000 

Construction 

$75,780 

$12,000 

$87,780 

Construction 

$140,000 

$35,000 

$175,000 

Construction 

$200,000 

$50,000 

$250,000 

Planning 

$240,000 

$60,000 

$300,000 

Construction 

$300,000 

$366,000 

$666,000 

Construction 

$256,000 

$64,000 

$320,000 

Construction 

$50,448 

S12,612 

$63,060 

Construction 

$96,000 

$24,000 

$120,000 

Construction 

$128,000 

$32,000 

$160,000 

Construction 

$400,000 

$100,000 

$500,000 

Construction 

$236,643 

$200,000 

$436,643 

Construction 

$767,418 

$191,855 

$959,273 

TOTALS: 
164 --Total  Projects 


$50,682,216  $21,652,674     $72,702,039 


'  Means  ttie  project  also  involved  elements  of  one  or  more  of  the  nine  ottier 
transportation  enhancement  activities. 


'Combination'  means  ttie  project  included  a  combination  of  ocqusition  and/or  engineering  &  design 
and/or  construction. 
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Introduction 

Good  afternoon,  Chairman  Borski  and  Members  of  the  committee. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today.  My  name  is  Doug  Howell,  I  am  an 
associate  with  the  Environmental  and  Energy  Study  Institute  (EESI)  . 
EESI  is  an  independent  non-profit  organization  dedicated  to 
promoting  environmentally  sustainable  societies.  Our  Institute 
sits  on  the  Steering  Committee  of  the  Surface  Transportation  Policy 
Project  (STPP) .  We  were  part  of  the  original  coalition  which 
helped  form  STPP  back  in  1990.  On  behalf  of  the  Institute  and 
STPP,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  holding  these  hearings.  The 
Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991  (ISTEA)  is 
a  landmark  bill.  And  the  provisions  for  flexible  funding  and 
metropolitan  planning  organizations  (MPOs) ,  which  are  being 
examined  here  today,  are  centerpieces  of  this  historic  law. 

I  will  cover  four  points  today.  One,  metropolitan  areas  need 
more  support.  Two,  the  lack  of  flexibility  in  some  ISTEA  programs 
has  an  adverse  effect  on  metropolitan  areas.  Three,  uneven  spend 
out  rates  of  ISTEA  programs  also  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
metropolitan  areas.  And  four,  voting  structures  of  MPOs  do  have  an 
impact  on  transportation  project  selection  and  programming 
processes;  and  these  voting  structures  should  reflect  true  regional 
authority. 

1.  Metropolitan  Areas  Need  More  Support 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  this  country  was  riveted  by  the  horror 
of  the  riots  in  Los  Angeles  right  after  the  Rodney  King  case 
verdict.  Little  good  will  ever  come  from  such  chaos  and  violence. 
However,  it  did  spur  greater  recognition  of  urban  needs.  Urban 
initiatives  and  stimulus  packages  were  created  but  most  of  them 
were  never  followed  through.  One  key  component  of  such  an 
initiative  was  the  request  for  full  funding  of  ISTEA  in  President 
Clinton's  stimulus  package.  This  didn't  happen.  If  it  had,  urban 
areas  would  have  benefited  from  full  funding  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Program  (STP) ,  the  Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air 
Quality  Improvement  Program  (CMAQ)  and  transit  provisions. 

Urban  areas  do  deserve  more  attention  and  money  because  they 
have  the  biggest  transportation  problems  to  deal  with  —  e.g.  air 
quality,  congestion,  safety  and  lack  of  access.  Furthermore,  many 
major  cities  are  going  through  fiscal  crises.  At  the  same  time, 
urban  areas  have  the  most  vehicle  miles  traveled  (VMT) ,  the  largest 
populations  and  are  the  economic  hubs  for  areas  well  beyond  their 
boundaries.  Therefore,  metropolitan  areas  must  be  assured  their 
fair  share  of  federal  dollars.  I  emphasize  fair  share.  We  do  not 
support  urban  areas  benefiting  at  the  expense  of  rural  areas. 

2.  Lack  of  Flexibility  Hurts  Metropolitan  Areas 

As  the  General  Accounting  Office  testified  last  week,  in 
fiscal  year  1992,  states  and  localities  invested  less  than  3 
percent  of  the  $11.2  billion  in  highway  funds  that  could  be  used 
flexibly  in  mass  transit  or  nontraditional  projects.  This  trend 
continued  in  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1993.  Transit  and  other 
nontraditional  highway  programs  —  like  bicycle  and  pedestrian 
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paths  and  high  occupancy  vehicle  lanes  —  are  more  cominon  to  large 
urban  areas.  To  the  extent  that  major  highway  programs  continue  to 
flex  so  little  money  into  non-highway  projects,  metropolitan  areas 
will  inevitably  lose  out  on  major  portions  of  ISTEA  monies. 

For  example,  according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation's  Office  of  Highway  Information  Management,  the  five 
county  region  of  Philadelphia,  which  composes  the  Pennsylvania  part 
of  the  regional  MPO,  accounts  for  approximately  29  percent  of  the 
vehicle  miles  traveled  (VMT)  in  the  state,  approximately  70.5 
million  daily  VMT.  According  to  the  Pennsvlvania  Manual,  the  same 
metropolitan  Philadelphia  areas  has  3.7  million  people, 
approximately  32  percent  of  the  state's  population.  Data  has  not 
been  available  from  USDOT  detailing  where  ISTEA  program  money  is 
spent  within  a  given  state.  In  other  words,  we  have  been  unable  to 
track  down  whether  Pennsylvania  has  spent  29  to  32  percent  of  its 
federal  highway  funds  in  metropolitan  Philadelphia,  paralleling  the 
MPO's  percent  of  VMT  and  population  in  the  state.  We  strongly 
suspect  that  far  less  is,  in  fact,  getting  to  Philadelphia.  We 
note  that  while  VMT  and  population  are  not  always  the  best  way  to 
determine  where  highway  monies  should  be  spent,  they  are  good 
indicators. 

We  believe  this  trend  of  disproportional  amounts  of  highway 
monies  staying  out  of  major  urban  areas  may  be  true  for  other 
states  as  well.  It  would  be  useful  and  illuminating  for  USDOT  to 
have  states  track  exactly  where  ISTEA  program  funds  are  spent. 
This  would  help  us  identify  whether  federal  highway  monies  are 
being  spent  disproportionately  outside  of  major  urban  areas. 

Lack  of  flexible  highway  monies  in  metropolitan  areas  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  TMAs,  or  transportation  management 
areas,  do  not  have  the  lead  authority  over  NHS,  Interstate 
Maintenance  and  Bridge  funds  for  project  selection.  Even  when  the 
NHS  and  Interstate  miles  do  cross  into  TMA  boundaries,  major 
metropolitan  areas  still  do  not  have  the  primary  decisionmaking 
authority  over  how  to  use  those  funds  that  may  come  into  their 
jurisdiction.  ISTEA  envisions  a  partnership  between  MPOs  and  state 
DOTS  when  they  program  funds  for  the  urban  areas.  TMAs  bring  STP, 
CMAQ  and  other  funds  to  the  table  and  state  DOTs  bring  NHS, 
Interstate  Maintenance  and  Bridge  funds.  While  this  new 
partnership  still  has  its  problems,  state  DOTs,  in  large  part,  are 
not  bringing  the  highway  funds  to  the  table. 

When  Congress  receives  the  NHS  map  this  December,  we  strongly 
recommend  that  the  full  committee  re-examine  TMAs'  project 
selection  authority  over  the  NHS  and  other  highway  programs.  We 
further  recommend  that  the  committee  consider  creating  an  NHS 
suballocation  to  the  major  metropolitan  areas.  In  light  of  the 
little  flexibility  shown  to  date,  it  becomes  all  the  more  important 
to  ensure  that  TMAs  have  a  stronger  voice  in  the  use  of  NHS  and 
other  highway  funds. 
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We  understand  that  most  states  have  their  "pipeline"  of 
highway  projects  that  can  use  all  of  the  NHS  and  other  highway 
funds  and  more.  Urban  areas  have  their  pipelines  as  well.  For 
example,  in  May  of  1991,  the  Delaware  Valley  Regional  Planning 
Commission  (DVRPC) ,  the  regional  MPO  for  Philadelphia,  commissioned 
an  independent  study  of  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
Transportation  Authority  (SEPTA) ,  the  local  transit  authority.  The 
study  ran  four  scenarios:  a  complete  rehabilitation  of  SEPTA,  a  50 
percent  shutdown,  a  gradual  shutdown,  and  an  immediate  shutdown. 
The  greater  the  level  of  investment  toward  full  rehabilitation  of 
SEPTA,  the  greater  is  the  economic  return.  with  full 
rehabilitation,  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  area  would  gain  a 
nine-to-one  return  on  economic  investment.  Conversely,  an 
immediate  shutdown  of  SEPTA  showed  the  greatest  economic  loss. 
According  to  the  study,  full  rehabilitation  would  cost 
approximately  $450  million  per  year  for  ten  years.  With 
Philadelphia  experiencing  financial  difficulties  and  investment 
needs  being  unmet,  strong  federal  support  will  significantly 
enhance  SEPTA  and  directly  contribute  to  the  economy  of  the 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  area.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  include  a 
summary  of  the  SEPTA  study  as  part  of  the  hearing  record. 

3.  Uneven  Spend  Out  Rates  Hurt  Metropolitan  Areas 

Lack  of  flexibility  in  the  NHS  and  highway  programs  is  only 
part  of  the  institutional  barriers  that  work  against  urban  areas. 
Uneven  spend  out  rates  in  ISTEA  funding  categories  is  beginning  to 
work  against  the  urban  areas  as  well.  Traditional  highway  program 
funds,  like  NHS  and  Interstate  Maintenance,  are  being  obligated 
faster  than  the  new  programs  like  the  Surface  Transportation 
Program  and  the  Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  Improvement 
Program.  STP  and  CMAQ  funds  directly  contribute  to  large 
metropolitan  areas. 

Nationally  in  fiscal  year  1992,  the  NHS  and  Interstate 
Maintenance  programs  had  committed  94  and  89  percent  respectively 
of  their  available  funds.  Only  70  and  42  percent  of  STP  and  CMAQ 
funds,  respectively,  were  committed.  In  Pennsylvania,  in  fiscal 
year  1992,  100  percent  of  both  NHS  and  Interstate  Maintenance  funds 
were  committed  while  only  78  percent  of  STP  funds  were  committed 
and  zero  were  committed  for  CMAQ.  We  understand  that  these  newer 
programs  will  have  slower  start  up  times  simply  because  they  are 
new.  Lack  of  ISTEA  regulations  for  the  newer  ISTEA  programs  also 
has  contributed  to  the  uneven  spend  out  rates.  If  state  DOTs  and 
MPOs  are  not  given  a  clear  idea  of  how  they  can  spend  STP  and  CMAQ 
monies,  obviously  this  lack  of  information  will  inhibit  spending. 

However,  our  fear,  which  is  beginning  to  be  realized,  is  that 
by  the  end  of  the  authorization  of  ISTEA,  it  will  be  too  late  to 
balance  out  the  level  of  spending  among  ISTEA 's  Title  I  programs. 
If  highway  programs  continue  to  spend  out  faster  than  STP  and  CMAQ, 
then  these  new  programs  will  have  received  disproportionately  less 
money  than  traditional  highway  programs.    Since  Congressional 
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appropriations  almost  always  are  less  than  authorized  levels,  there 
will  be  no  catching  up  for  the  new  programs  like  STP  and  CMAQ  by 
the  end  of  ISTEA.  Therefore,  those  mostly  urban  funds  that  are  not 
being  fully  or  equally  committed  in  the  early  years,  will  never 
catch  up  with  traditional  highway  programs.  We  recommend  that  this 
committee  work  with  Secretary  Pena  to  encourage  states  to  ensure 
even  spend  out  rates  among  the  ISTEA  programs. 

Another  recommendation  which  will  help  address  lack  of 
flexibility  and  uneven  spend  out  rates  is  to  bring  TMA  officials, 
mayors  and  transit  operators  to  the  table  when  the  state  DOTs 
receive  their  allocation  of  federal  money.  State  DOTs  get 
authority  to  spend  ISTEA  monies  each  fiscal  year  and  then  decide 
how  to  divide  these  federal  funds  among  the  Title  I  programs  (e.g. 
NHS,  Interstate  Maintenance,  STP,  CMAQ,  etc.).  Seldom  do  the  state 
decisions  to  divide  the  funds  reflect  Congressional  priorities  set 
in  ISTEA 's  authorized  levels.  We  recommend  that  these  other 
important  transportation  representatives  —  that  is  TMAs,  mayors 
and  transit  operators  —  be  at  the  table  from  the  very  beginning 
with  the  state  DOTs  when  they  divide  up  the  federal  dollars. 

The  ISTEA  planning  requirements.  Section  134  and  135,  give 
statutory  authority  to  make  this  case.  Section  134,  Metropolitan 
Planning,  requires  MPOs  to  plan  for  future  resources  for  the 
transportation  improvement  programs  and  long  range  plans.  Such 
planning  is  best  served  when  MPOs  are  pari:  of  the  federal  funding 
process  from  the  beginning.  State  planning  requirements  under 
Section  13  5  require  states  to  have  constrained  state  transportation 
improvement  programs  (TIPs) .  State  TIPs  include  metropolitan 
regions.  Again,  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  have  the 
major  metropolitan  areas  at  the  table  when  the  state  DOTs  start  to 
divide  up  federal  monies. 

Bringing  metropolitan  officials  to  the  table  with  state  DOTs 
at  the  beginning  will  have  two  very  important  results.  First, 
urban  representatives  will  be  assured  that  state  DOTs  are  fully 
aware  of  urban  pipeline  needs.  For  example,  Penn  DOT  will  see  all 
of  Philadelphia's  urban  and  transit  needs  when  it  divides  the 
federal  money  among  Title  I  programs.  This  process  would  allow 
state  and  metropolitan  pipelines  to  be  compared  on  a  level  playing 
field  and  should  provide  for  a  better  decisionmaking  process 
overall  on  the  allocation  of  transportation  dollars.  Secondly, 
MPOs  will  have  a  much  clearer  idea  of  how  much  federal  money  to 
expect  if  they  are  at  the  table  when  state  DOTs  divide  the  federal 
funds  into  the  ISTEA  programs.  Clearer  expectations  will  help  MPOs 
prepare  and  plan  for  fiscally  constrained  TIPs. 

4.  Voting  Structures  of  MPOs  Should  Be  Truly  Regional 

TMAs  that  are  subject  to  state  control  inherently  cannot  speak 
independently  for  the  region.  On  the  first  day  of  these  hearings 
last  Thursday,  Rep.  Baker  of  California  commented  that  the  best 
government  is  one  that  is  closest  to  the  people.   We  agree  with 
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that  statement.  Local  governments  and  regional  authorities  are 
going  to  be  inherently  more  responsive  and  sensitive  to  local 
concerns  like  air  quality  and  congestion.  But  if  those  regional 
governments,  in  this  case  MPOs  in  major  urban  areas,  are  subject  to 
state  control  or  veto  authority,  then  the  purpose  of  regional 
control  is  severely  undermined.  And  the  intent  of  ISTEA  to  bring 
control  over  transportation  decisions  closer  to  the  people  is  lost. 
We  strongly  believe  that  local  governments  are  more  sensitive  to 
environmental  concerns  and  that  MPO  voting  structures  should 
reflect  true  local  representation.  It  is  "non-attainment" 
metropolitan  areas  that  must  meet  specific  requirements  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  This  is  why  we  supported  and  encouraged  the 
position  taken  by  the  Surface  Transportation  Policy  Project,  back 
in  1990,  that  control  over  federal  dollars  should  be  moved  closer 
to  the  people. 

For  example,  in  Philadelphia,  as  we  have  already  heard  in  this 
hearing  from  other  witnesses,  the  state  retains  a  veto  authority 
over  the  MPO.  This  veto  authority  may,  in  fact,  violate  ISTEA. 
The  ISTEA  MPO  model  is  based  on  concurrency  and  cooperation.  An 
MPO  subject  to  state  veto  authority  directly  conflicts  with  this 
ISTEA  model.  Even  if  such  a  system  could  withstand  legal  scrutiny, 
it  nonetheless  undermines  true  regional  authority  for  the 
Philadelphia  MPO,  the  DVRPC.  Inherently,  the  DVRPC  will  have  to 
curry  favor  with  the  state.  Certainly,  no  officials  would  like  to 
admit  this.  A  regional  authority  that  is  going  to  be  most 
responsive  to  regional  air  quality,  congestion  and  access  problems 
is  one  that  belongs  to  the  community  and  not  to  the  state. 
Furthermore,  what  happens  when  there  is  a  change  of  political  power 
at  the  state  level?  The  DVRPC  then  gets  a  new  set  of  outside 
players  with  veto  authority  over  their  local  programs  and  plans. 
We  do  not  believe  this  is  the  intent  of  ISTEA. 

To  improve  true  regional  representation  of  MPOs,  urban  areas 
can  redesignate  their  MPOs  under  the  ISTEA  rules.  Redesignation 
requires  an  agreement  of  75  percent  of  the  population  represented 
by  the  MPO  area  and  the  consent  of  the  Governor.  ISTEA  gives 
multi-state  areas  the  authority  to  do  this.  The  DVRPC  is  unique 
because  it  is  an  interstate  compact  with  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  created  by  their  state  legislators.  Nonetheless,  it  should 
be  able  to  redesignate  without  approval  by  state  legislatures  under 
the  authority  granted  in  ISTEA.  Such  a  process,  whether  with  state 
legislative  approval  or  not,  would  be  both  long  and  disruptive. 
Furthermore,  those  interests  that  currently  benefit  from  the 
interstate  compact  would  likely  oppose  redesignation. 

MPOs  can  add  voting  members  to  improve  representational 
balance  under  ISTEA.  Here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  transit 
authority  was  added  as  a  voting  member.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  DVRPC  believes  they  cannot  add  voting  members  because  it  would 
violate  their  interstate  compact.  This  is  why  SEPTA,  while  added 
to  the  MPO,  has  not  been  given  voting  status. 
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In  the  interim,  USDOT  could  use  the  TMA  certification  process 
to  ensure  TMAs  are  meeting  their  metropolitan  needs.  The  USDOT 
Secretary  must  certify  TMAs  every  three  years  to  assure  they  are 
following  federal  law  and  have  an  approved  TIP.  The  final 
regulations  spelling  out  the  certification  process  are  expected  in 
the  near  future.  We  are  hopeful  that  USDOT  will  act  to  help  ensure 
true  regional  representation  among  the  TMAs. 

This  concludes  my  testimony.  Again,  I  thank  the  chair  and 
committee  members  for  this  opportunity  to  testify.  I  stand  ready 
to  answer  your  questions. 
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Executive  Summary 


Study  Overview 


This  report  provides  an  evaluation  of  the  impacts  of  SEPTA's  services  and 
proposed  capital  investments  or  transportation  costs  and  on  the  overall 
economy  of  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  area,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as 
a  whole,  and  the  rest  of  Pennsylv^rua  outside  the  metropolitan  area.  This 
study  is  intended  to  provide  a  first  evaluation,  at  a  regional  and  state  level, 
of  whether  transit  rehabilitation  programs  "pay  off  as  investments,  and  thus 
justify  expenditures  by  state  and  local  governments. 

This  study  was  commissioned  by  the  Delaware  Valley  Regional  Planning 
Commission  (DVRPC),  and  funded  through  a  grant  from  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  to  DVRPC.  It  was  conducted  by  The  Urban 
Institute  and  Cambridge  Systematics,  Inc.,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Economy  League. 

An  important  aspect  of  this  study  is  that  it  is  comprehensive  in  terms  of 
estimating  how  alternative  levels  of  investment  in  SEPTA  would  affect 
travel  times  and  travel  costs  for  individual  travellers,  and  how  those  changes 
would  end  up  affecting  the  cost-of-doing-business,  individual  spending 
patterns,  and  the  economy  of  the  region  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  economic  evaluation  was  conducted  for  four  alternative  courses  of 
action: 
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•  rehabilitation  of  SEPTA,  and  the  continuation  SEPTA  services; 

•  a  50  percent  reduction  of  SEPTA  services  vs^ithin  five  years,  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  remainder  of  the  system; 

•  a  gradual  shutdown  of  all  SEPTA  services  within  ten  years; 

•  an  immediate  permanent  shutdown  of  all  SEPTA  services. 

The  alternative  of  rehabilitating  SEPTA  would  be  associated  with  increased 
funding  for  capital  expendittires  on  SEPTA  to  a  level  of  the  ten  year  capital 
program  proposed  by  SEPTA.  That  program  calls  for  $4.5  billion  in  capital 
expenditures  over  ten  years,  including  contingencies  and  inflation  or  $450 
million  per  year.  In  terms  of  constant  1991  dollars,  the  cost  of  that  program 
is  approximately  $350  million  per  year.  The  gradual  or  immediate 
elimination  of  SEPTA  would  involve  no  capital  program  expenditures.  The 
partial  reduction  would  involve  about  half  the  level  of  capital  expenditures 
per  year  as  would  rehabilitating  all  of  SEPTA. 

Currently  committed  capital  funding  levels  are  about  midway  between  the 
gradual  shutdown  or  the  50  percent  reduction  alternatives.  Thus,  these  two 
options  must  be  considered  to  be  very  realistic.  The  alternative  of 
immediate  shutdown  is  included  in  order  to  develop  information  about  the 
maximum  impacts  of  reducing  SEPTA.  Therefore,  this  alternative  is  not 
considered  to  be  as  likely  an  option  as  the  other  (50  percent  reduction  or 
gradual  shutdown)  scenarios. 

Each  of  these  alternatives  was  quantitatively  defined  in  terms  of  annual 
SEPTA  ridership,  revenues,  capital  costs,  and  operating  costs.  The 
consequent  impacts  on  highway  costs,  the  economy,  and  other  social 
concerns  were  then  assessed  through  an  integrated  set  of  economic  models, 
augmented  by  interviews  with  key  leaders  of  businesses  and  social  service 
agencies. 

Impacts  of  the  three  scenarios  for  reduction  or  elimination  of  SEPTA  services 
were  then  compared  to  the  base  case  scenario  of  "adequate"  investment  to 
rehabilitate  SEPTA. 

The  analysis  process  involved  six  steps:  (1)  evaluation  of  future  scenarios  in 
terms  of  transit  and  road  capacity  and  service  levels,  (2)  a  transportation 
analysis  model  to  forecast  impacts  on  regional  transportation  costs,  (3)  an 
economic  analysis  model  to  forecast  impacts  on  metropolitan  and  state 
economic  growth,  (4)  a  fiscal  model  to  forecast  impacts  on  government 
finance,  (5)  energy  consumption  and  air  pollution  estimation  processes,  and 
(6)  interviews  with  businesses,  economic  development  professionals  and 
representatives  of  affected  population  groups. 
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Study  Findings 


Transportation  Cost  Impacts 


Each  scenario  examined  showed  that  reducing  investment  in  SEPTA  and 
reducing  SEPTA  service  would  cost  more  than  it  saved.  The  analysis 
showed  that  there  was  likely  to  be  no  possible  scenario  of  a  partial  or 
gradual  elimination  of  SEPTA  which  would  have  lower  costs  than  the 
rehabilitation  alternative. 

Figure  ES.l  shows  that  the  rehabilitation  costs  plus  the  excess  costs  to 
transportation  users  are  lowest  for  the  rehabilitation  alternative,  and 
increase  as  more  SEPTA  services  are  eliminated.  The  alternative  of  a  50 
percent  reduction  costs  about  $1  billion  per  year  more,  while  the  complete 
elimination  costs  $3  billion  per  year  more. 

The  excess  transportation  user  costs  associated  with  not  rehabilitating 
SEPTA  fall  both  on  those  who  do  not  now  use  SEPTA  and  those  who  do  use 
SEPTA: 

•  Current  auto  and  truck  users  in  the  region  would  suffer  about  half  the 
excess  travel  costs,  due  to  greater  congestion  costs,  higher  vehicle 
ojjerating  costs,  and  higher  accident  costs  without  SEPTA. 

•  It  would  cost  SEPTA  users  themselves  more  per  year  in  additional  costs, 
for  auto  travel,  which  would  occur  under  more  congested  conditions. 

•  The  energy  and  environmental  impacts  of  not  rehabilitating  SEPTA 
would  include  an  increase  of  up  to  6  percent  in  gasoUne  consumption  and 
emissions.  In  the  case  of  air  quality,  this  would  reduce  the  UkeUhood  that 
Clean  Air  Act  standards  will  be  met,  which  could  lead  to  much  higher 
costs  for  emissions  controls. 

Also,  with  a  50  percent  reduction  or  gradual  shutdown,  the  operating  cost 
reductions  would  not  be  proportional  to  service  reductions,  since  many  costs 
of  public  transportation  are  fixed  costs  rather  than  variable  costs.  In 
addition,  ridership  losses  would  result  in  losses  of  farebox  revenues  at  a 
faster  rate  than  operating  costs  could  be  reduced,  thus  increasing  the 
subsidy  required  per  passenger. 
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Economic  Impacts  of  SEPTA 


Figure  ES.l  Comparative  Annual  Transportation  Costs  of  Scenarios 


Annual  Costs  in  Current  Year  2000  Dollars  (Millions) 
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Traffic  Impacts 


Traffic  impacts  of  eliminating  or  reducing  SEPTA  would  be  substantial  in 
the  short  term  and  in  the  long  term.  While  traffic  impacts  are  adverse 
throughout  the  region,  they  will  be  particularly  bad  in  the  central  business 
area.  If  SEPTA  services  were  all  eliminated,  the  number  of  autos  attempting 
to  enter  the  central  area  in  the  morning  would  be  approximately  double 
from  the  southern  direction,  triple  from  the  north,  and  quadruple  from  the 
west.  Since  many  of  the  streets  and  highways  are  already  congested, 
eliminating  all  or  a  portion  of  SEPTA's  services  would  have  a  very  severe 
impact  on  travel  speeds.  The  peak  accumulation  of  vehicles  in  the  central 
area  would  increase  by  85,000  autos. 


Loss  of  Mobility 


The  loss  of  mobility  for  the  low  income  population,  the  elderly,  and  the 
handicapped  would  be  significant  if  SEPTA  were  eliminated  or  reduced. 
Currently,  about  22  percent  of  households  in  the  region  do  not  own 
automobiles.  We  estimate  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  current  population 
without  cars  today  could  not  afford  to  own  cars,  and  would  lose  their 
mobility.  The  others  would  suffer  a  loss  of  income  due  to  the  higher  costs  of 
auto  transportation. 

Senior  citizens  would  lose  over  30,000  trips  per  day:  a  significant  decrease  in 
their  ability  to  get  around.  Many  might  lose  their  jobs,  and  others  might 
cease  going  outside  of  their  homes.  Students  of  schools,  colleges,  and 
tiniversities  would  suffer  a  loss  of  access,  as  would  users  of  religious,  social, 
and  cultural  resources.  About  80,000  trips  made  on  SEPTA  per  day  by 
school  children  would  have  to  be  made  by  other  means. 


Economic  Impacts 


The  excess  transportation  costs  and  loss  of  mobility  due  to  ehminating  or 
reducing  SEPTA  services  would  affect  the  regional  economy  through  seven 
primary  means: 

•  increased  cost  of  doing  business; 

•  reduced  business  access  to  labor  markets; 

•  increased  cost  of  living; 

•  reduced  "quality  of  life"; 
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•  loss  of  SEPTA  jobs; 

•  shifts  in  personal  spending  patterns,  with  more  money  spent  on 
purchases  from  outside  the  region  (autos,  fuel);  and 

•  reduced  attraction  of  x-isitors. 

The  resulting  effect  of  these  factors  would  be  to  reduce  business  sales,  jobs, 
disposable  personal  income  and  population  in  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan 
area.  Additional  "spin-off"  impacts  would  result  in  a  loss  of  business  sales, 
jobs,  personal  income  and  population  in  the  rest  of  Pennsylvania. 

Over  time,  the  loss  of  income  and  business  sales  would  grow  to  far  exceed 
the  value  of  direct  travel  impacts  and  transportation  costs.  The  greater  cost 
of  doing  business  would  make  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  area  less 
competitive  for  "basic  industries"  (i.e.,  businesses  that  serve  regional  or 
national  markets,  which  don't  have  to  locate  in  the  Philadelphia 
metropolitan  area),  such  as  manuf  actxu-ers.  The  reduced  access  to  clerical 
labor  would  make  Philadelphia  less  attractive  for  banking  and  insurance 
offices.  The  reduced  "amenity  level"  (quality  of  life)  would  make  the 
metropolitan  area  less  attractive  as  a  place  to  live.  Businesses  that  select 
locations  to  expand  or  to  open  new  branches  would  be  more  likely  to  pass 
over  the  Philadelphia  area  and  select  sites  in  competing  metropolitan  areas. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  all  the  economic  impacts  of  all  the 
alternatives  except  rehabilitation  is  that  all  impacts  are  negative.  In  every 
case,  the  scenarios  other  than  rehabilitation  result  in  negative  short  term 
impacts  and  the  impacts  become  worse  over  time.  It  is  therefore  reasonable 
to  consider  the  long  term  results  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  scenarios. 


Metropolitan  Economic  Impacts 

The  impacts  on  the  metropolitan  economy  (five  counties  in  Pennsylvania 
and  three  counties  in  New  Jersey)  associated  vfith  not  rehabihtating  SEPTA 
would  be  substantial  in  the  long  term.  The  detrimental  impacts  would  get 
worse  over  time  as  some  existing  businesses  move  out  and  as  other  outside 
businesses  choose  not  to  locate  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Figures  ES.2  and 
ES.3  show  impacts  on  business  sales  within  the  Delaware  Valley  Region  over 
time,  in  both  constant  1990  dollars  (Figure  ES.2)  and  future  year  dollars 
(Figure  ES.3).  The  impacts  grow  continuously  over  time  in  both  constant 
and  future  year  dollars. 

The  estimated  losses  in  business  sales  for  each  alternative  other  than 
rehabilitating  SEPTA  are  described  in  total  dollars  and  in  dollars  per  current 
resident.  By  way  of  comparison,  the  annual  costs  of  rehabilitating  SEPTA 
are  $100  per  current  resident  in  the  metropolitan  area,  and  $30  per  current 
resident  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  whole. 
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Figure  ES.2  Impact  on  Annual  Metropolitan  Business  Sales  (Relative  to 
Rehabilitating  SEPTA) 


In  Constant  1990  Dollars  ($  Billions) 


Source:  Cambridge  Systematics,  Inc.,  using  the  REMI  Model 
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Figure  ES.3  Impact  on  Annual  Metropolitan  Business  Sales  (Relative  to 
Rehabilitating  SEPTA) 


In  Inflated  Future- Year  Dollars  ($  Billions) 


1995 


2000 


Source;  Cambridge  Systematics,  Inc.,  using  the  REMI  Model 
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Business  Sales  -  Metropolitan  Area 

In  comparison  to  the  alternative  of  rehabilitating  SEPTA,  the  annual  loss  of 
metropolitan  area  business  sales  by  the  year  2020  would  be: 

•  $2  billion  less  business  sales  in  1990  dollars  if  SEPTA  services  are  cut  in 
half:  $400  per  current  resident  ($8.5  billion  in  future  year  dollars:  $1 ,700 
per  current  resident) 

•  $13  billion  less  business  sales  in  1990  dollars  if  SEPTA  is  gradually 
shutdown:  $2,600  per  current  resident  ($56  billion  in  future  year  dollars: 
$11,(X)0  per  current  resident) 

•  $15  billion  less  business  sales  in  1990  dollars  if  SEPTA  is  shutdown 
immediately:  $3,000  per  current  resident  ($64  billion  in  future  year 
dollars:  $13,000  per  current  resident) 

Jobs 

In  comparison  to  the  alternative  of  rehabilitating  SEPTA,  the  cumulative  loss 
of  metropolitan  area  emplojonent  by  the  year  2020  would  be: 

•  26,000  fewer  jobs  if  SEPTA  services  are  cut  in  half; 

•  144,000  fewer  jobs  if  SEPTA  is  gradually  shutdown  within  ten  years; 

•  1 70,000  fewer  jobs  if  SEPTA  is  immediately  shutdown. 

Personal  Income 

In  comparison  to  the  alternative  of  rehabilitating  SEPTA,  the  annual  loss  of 
metropolitan  area  jjersonal  income  by  the  year  2020  would  be: 

•  $2  billion  less  personal  income  per  year  in  1990  dollars  if  SEPTA  services 
are  cut  in  half  ($8.5  billion  less  in  future  year  dollars) 

•  $8.8  billion  less  personal  income  per  year  in  1990  dollars  if  SEPTA 
services  are  gradually  shutdown  ($37.6  billion  less  in  future  year  dollars) 

•  $9.6  billion  less  personal  income  per  year  in  1990  dollars  if  SEPTA 
services  are  immediately  shutdown  ($41  billion  less  in  future  year  dollars) 

Population 

In  comparison  to  the  alternative  of  rehabilitating  SEPTA,  the  cumulative  loss 
of  metropolitan  area  population  by  the  year  2020  would  be: 
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•  58,000  loss  in  population  if  SEPTA  services  are  cut  in  half; 

•  281,000  loss  in  population  if  SEPTA  services  are  gradually  shutdown; 

•  313,000  loss  in  population  if  SEPTA  services  are  immediately  shutdown. 

Statewide  Economic  Impacts 

The  impact  of  business  losses  for  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  area  would 
bring  additional  spillover  losses  for  the  rest  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  spillover  impacts  of  SEPTA  shutdown  alternatives  on  the  rest  of  the 
State  (outside  of  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  area)  are  very  adverse. 

Total  Pennsylvania  statewide  impacts  were  calculated  by  adding  impacts  in 
the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  area  and  the  rest  of  the  state,  and  deleting 
impacts  on  the  New  Jersey  part  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

Business  Sales 

In  comparison  to  the  alternative  of  rehabilitating  SEPTA,  the  annual  loss  of 
statewide  business  sales  by  the  year  2020  would  be: 

•  $2  billion  less  business  sales  if  SEPTA  services  are  cut  in  half:  $200  per 
current  resident  ($10  billion  in  future  year  dollars:  $800  per  current 
resident) 

•  $14  billion  less  business  sales  in  1990  dollars  if  SEPTA  is  gradually 
shutdown  within  ten  years:  $1,200  per  current  resident  ($62  billion  in 
future  year  dollars:  $5,(K)0  per  current  resident) 

•  $16  billion  less  business  sales  in  1990  dollars  if  SEPTA  is  shutdown 
immediately:  $1,300  per  current  resident  ($70  billion  in  future  year 
dollars:  $5,700  per  ciurent  resident) 

Jobs 

In  comparison  to  the  alternative  of  rehabilitating  SEPTA,  the  loss  of 
statewide  jobs  by  the  year  2020  would  be: 

•  26,000  fewer  jobs  if  SEPTA  services  are  cut  in  half; 

•  150,000  fewer  jobs  if  SEPTA  is  gradually  shutdown; 

•  175,000  fewer  jobs  if  SEPTA  is  shutdown  immediately. 
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Personal  Income 

In  comparison  to  the  alternative  of  rehabilitating  SEPTA,  the  annual  loss  of 
statewide  personal  income  by  the  year  2020  would  be: 

•  $2.3  billion  less  personal  income  per  year  in  1990  dollars  if  SEPTA 
services  are  cut  in  half  ($9.5  billion  less  in  future  year  dollars) 

•  $9.0  billion  less  personal  income  per  year  in  1990  dollars  if  SEPTA 
services  are  gradually  shutdown  ($38.0  billion  less  in  future  year  dollars) 

•  $10.1  billion  less  personal  income  per  year  in  1990  dollars  if  SEPTA 
services  are  immediately  shutdown  ($44  billion  less  in  future  year  dollars) 

Population 

In  comparison  to  the  alternative  of  rehabilitating  SEPTA,  the  cumulative  loss 
of  statewide  jX)pulation  by  the  year  2020  would  be: 

•  59,000  loss  in  population  if  SEPTA  services  are  cut  in  half; 

•  291,0(X)  loss  in  population  if  SEPTA  services  are  gradually  shutdown; 

•  325,000  loss  in  population  if  SEPTA  services  are  immediately  shutdown. 

Rest  of  Pennsylvania  Economic  Impacts 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  outside  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  area,  in  the 
rest  of  the  State,  the  economic  impacts  of  eliminating  or  reducing  SEPTA 
would  be  adverse  compared  to  the  economic  impacts  of  rehabilitating 
SEPTA. 

Business  Sales 

Business  sales  impacts  are  shown  in  Hgures  ES.4  and  ES.5  for  the  rest  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  comparison  to  the  alternative  of  rehabilitating 
SEPTA,  the  annual  loss  of  business  sales  in  the  rest  of  Pennsylvania  by  the 
year  2020  would  be: 

•  $500  million  less  business  sales  in  1990  dollars  per  year  in  2020  if  SEPTA 
services  are  cut  in  half:  $60  per  airrent  resident  ($2  billion  in  future  year 
dollars:  $300  per  current  resident) 

•  $3  billion  less  business  sales  in  1990  dollars  per  year  in  2020  if  SEPTA  is 
gradually  shutdown  within  ten  years:  $400  per  current  resident  ($13 
billion  in  future  year  dollars:  $1,600  per  current  resident) 

•  $3  bUlion  less  business  sales  in  1990  dollars  per  year  in  2020  if  SEPTA  is 
immediately  shutdov^m:  $400  per  current  resident  ($13  billion  in  future 
year  dollars:  $l,600per  current  resident) 
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Figure  ES.4    Impact  on  Business  Sales  in  Pennsylvania  Outside  of  the 

Delaware  Valley  Region  (Relative  to  Rehabilitating  SEPTA) 
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Figure  ES.5    Impact  on  Business  Sales  in  Pennsylvania  Outside  of  the 

Delaware  Valley  Region  (Relative  to  Rehabilitating  SEPTA) 


In  Inflated  Future- Year  Dollars  ($  Billions) 
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Jobs 

In  comparison  to  the  alternative  of  rehabilitating  SEPTA,  the  loss  of  jobs  in 
the  rest  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  year  2020  would  be: 

•  4,000  fewer  jobs  if  SEPTA  services  are  cut  in  half; 

•  22,000  fewer  jobs  if  SEPTA  is  gradually  shutdown; 

•  24,000  fewer  jobs  if  SEPTA  is  immediately  shutdown. 

Personal  Income 

In  comparison  to  the  alternative  of  rehabilitating  SEPTA,  the  annual  loss  off 
personal  income  in  the  rest  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  year  2020 
would  be: 

•  $300  million  less  personal  income  per  year  in  1990  dollars  in  SEPTA 
services  are  cut  in  half  ($1.4  billion  less  in  future  year  dollars) 

•  $2.8  billion  less  personal  income  per  year  in  1990  dollars  if  SEPTA 
services  are  gradually  shutdown  ($12.0  billion  less  in  future  year  dollars) 

•  $3.1  billion  less  personal  income  per  year  in  1990  dollars  in  SEPTA 
services  are  immediately  shutdown  ($13  billion  less  in  future  year  dollars) 

Population 

In  comparison  to  the  alternative  of  rehabilitating  SEPTA,  the  cumulative  loss 
of  statewide  population  by  the  year  2020  would  be: 

•  7,000  loss  in  population  if  SEPTA  services  are  cut  in  half; 

•  42,000  loss  in  population  if  SEPTA  services  are  gradually  shutdown; 

•  47,000  loss  in  papulation  if  SEPTA  services  are  immediately  shutdown. 

Impacts  on  Govenunent  Finances 

Although  the  elimination  or  reduction  of  SEPTA  services  would  reduce  or 
eliminate  government  expenditures  for  SEPTA,  the  adverse  impacts  on  the 
economy  would  also  reduce  state  and  local  tax  revenues.  Combined  state 
and  local  revenues  per  year  would  be  reduced  by  the  year  2020  by: 
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•  $88  million  in  1 990  dollars  if  SEPTA  services  are  cut  in  half; 

•  $555  million  in  1 990  dollars  if  SEPTA  is  gradually  shutdowTi; 

•  $632  million  in  1990  dollars  if  SEPTA  is  immediately  shutdown. 

In  addition,  government  expenditures  would  be  affected  in  several  ways. 
The  reduction  in  jobs  and  income  would  increase  government  expenditures 
for  welfare  assistance  programs.  Offsetting  that  effect,  the  loss  of  population 
would  decrease  government  exp)enditures  on  education.  These  two  impacts 
offset  each  other  in  the  long  run,  although  in  the  early  years  welfare  cost 
increases  would  exceed  education  cost  savings  by  over  $100  million  if 
SEPTA  is  immediately  eliminated. 


Conclusion 


Benefit/cost  analysis  was  used  to  assess  the  net  public  benefits  of  the  SEPTA 
reduction  alternatives,  relative  to  the  base  case  of  rehabilitating  and 
continuing  to  operate  SEPTA.  It  compared: 

•  The  economic  "benefit"  of  reducing  or  eliminating  SEPTA,  which  would 
be  the  savings  in  public  spending  to  rehabilitate  SEPTA  and  continue 
services. 

•  The  economic  "cost"  of  reducing  or  eliminating  SEPTA,  which  would  be 
the  loss  of  personal  income  due  to  contraction  of  the  state  economy  as  a 
result  of  the  degraded  transportation  system. 

The  benefit/cost  analysis  showed  that  investment  in  SEPTA  facilities  and 
services  at  the  levels  of  the  proposed  ten  year  capitcd  program  would  have 
substantial  economic  benefits  that  outweigh  the  public  subsidy  costs  for 
residents  of  Pennsylvania.  It  specifically  showed  that  rehabilitation  and 
continued  operation  of  SEPTA  would  retiu-n  three  dollars  to  the  region  and 
the  State  for  every  dollar  spent  on  SEPTA,  just  in  transportation  benefits 
alone.  In  terms  of  total  economic  impact,  the  return  to  the  region  and  the 
State  would  be  over  9  dollars  for  every  dollar  spent  on  SEPTA. 

The  analysis  conclusively  showed  that  the  economic  costs  of  shutting  down 
or  reducing  SEPTA  services  would  far  outweigh  the  savings  for  residents  of 
all  areas  of  Pennsylvania.  It  showed  that  all  three  alternatives  for  reducing 
or  eliminating  services  would  have  negative  impacts  on  both  the 
metropolitan  area  and  the  rest  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania; 
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•  Considering  only  the  transjwrtation  impacts  themselves,  the  "benefits"  of 
shutting  down  SEPTA  would  be  only  one-third  of  the  detrimental 
transportation  system  costs  that  would  be  incurred. 

•  Considering  all  economic  impacts,  the  "benefits"  of  not  rehabilitating 
SEPTA  are  only  one-ninth- of  the  overall  economic  costs  (income  losses) 
which  would  be  incurred. 

•  In  terms  of  benefit-cost  ratios,  all  the  options  of  reducing  or  shutting 
down  SEPTA  are  highly  imdesirable  pubUc  policies. 

Fully  rehabilitating  SEPTA,  and  continuing  to  operate  SEPTA  services,  thus 
has  a  very  high  economic  payoff  for  the  region  and  for  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  as  a  whole.  Rehabilitating  SEPTA  is  a  desirable  investment 
even  if  it  cost  several  times  what  is  now  estimated.  Investment  levels 
currently  available  for  SEPTA  rehabilitation  (about  $100  million  to  $120 
nuUion  annually)  are  inadequate.  Investment  levels  of  at  least  $450  miUion 
per  year  are  strongly  justified  in  terms  of  returns  to  the  economy. 

Many  organizations  are  assisting  and  promoting  economic  growth  in  the 
Delaware  Valley  Region  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  These  include  State, 
County  and  local  agencies,  and  many  private  groups.  Their  effectiveness  in 
reaching  the  aims  of  economic  development  will  depend  on  maintaining  the 
Philadelphia  metropolitan  area's  reputation  for  providing  good 
transportation  accessibility  to  residents  and  good  business  access  to  labor. 

Current  estimated  rehabilitation  costs  for  SEPTA  include  reasonable 
allowances  for  inflation  and  contingencies.  Even  with  such  allowances,  the 
rehabilitation  expenditures  of  SEPTA  represent  a  sound  investment  to 
strengthen  the  economy  of  the  metropolitan  region  and  the  Stale  of 
Pennsylvania. 
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Testimony  of  Qloria  J.  Jeff,  AlCP 

Deputy  Director,  Bureau  of  Transportation  Plannlr>o 

Michigan  Department  of  Transportation 

Before  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  Oversight 

October  18. 1993 


Qood  morning,  I  am  Gloria  J.  Jeff.  Deputy  Director,  Bureau  of  Transportation  Planning, 
at  the  Michigan  Department  of  Transportation.  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  and  Transportation  Officials  (AASHTO).  The  Association 
has  several  standing  committees  within  Its  structure  .  The  Standing  Committee  on 
Planning  focuses  on  the  issues  and  matters  associated  with  policy  and  planning  areas. 

The  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991  (ISTEA)  brought  a  new 
focus  to  transportation  planning  activities  and  the  relationship  of  the  state  DOTs  and  the 
local  planning  agencies.  The  state  of  planning  practice  needed  to  change  In  response 
to  the  new  focus  of  ISTEA.  In  1 992  AASHTO.  In  cooperation  with  the  National  Assodetion 
of  Regional  Councils  and  the  American  Public  Transit  Association,  conducted  a  survey 
of  state  departments  of  transportation  (DOTs)  and  metropolitan  planning  organizations 
(MPOs).  It  essentially  described  "the  state  of  the  practice  of  transportation  planning" 
within  and  between  the  DOTs  and  the  MPOs.  The  results  were  reported  by  AASHTO  In 
July  1992. 

The  success  of  that  survey  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  look  at  the  "state  of  the  practice" 
18  months  after  the  algning  of  ISTEA  would  provide  a  helpful  snapshot  of  the  progress 
being  made  as  a  result  of  ISTEA.  An  update  survey  was  developed  In  993  by  the  same 
partners  with  some  additional  input  from  the  staff  of  the  House  Comm.ttee  on  Public 
Works. 

This  morning  I  would  like  to  Share  with  you  the  results  of  the  1993  update  survey.  The 
key  findings  are: 

There  was  a  significant  increase  in  the  number  of  state  agencies  having  a  vote  on  MPO 
technical,  policy,  and  project  selection  committees. 

from  38%  to  55%  on  the  technical  committee 

from  29%  to  44%  on  the  policy  committee 

from  31%  to  69%  on  the  project  selection  committee 

However,  there  was  no  significant  increase  in  the  percentage  of  state  agencies  reporting 
that  they  have  a  vote  on  the  technical  and  policy  committees  of  their  MPOs. 

from  0%  to  5%  on  the  policy  committees 
from  22  to  23%  on  the  technical  committees 
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Tbare  was  b  significant  dacrease  in  the  percantage  of  stata  agendas  reporting  that  they 
have  a  vote  on  both  the  technical  and  policy  comnnlttees  ot  their  MPOe. 

from  78%  to  69% 

89%  of  the  MPOs  say  their  Transportation  Improvennent  Program  (TIP)  Is  Included  In  their 
State  Transportation  lmp''ovenDent  Program  (STIP). 

There  was  a  slight  Increase  in  the  percentage  of  MPOs  reporting  that  the  development 
of  the  unified  work  program  is  a  cooperative  process  involving  state  cortcun-enoe. 

from  91%  to  97% 

MPOs  reported  that  their  Long  Range  Plan  (LRP)  reflected  iSTEA  requirements  by 
incorporating  Into  It  the  15  factors  as  mandated  by  iSTEA.  The  factors  that  people 
generally  nDentloned  Include: 

economic 
social 

environmental 
historical  considerations 

MPOs  said  their  Long  Range  Plans  were  financially  constrained  by  matching  state  and 
federal  monies. 

state  (gas  tax.  Impact  fees,  user  fees,  private  sources) 

federal  (highway  trust  fund.  Surface  Transportation  Program  [STP]  funds) 

MPOs  said  there  are  two  nieans  by  which  differences  (involving  the  state  concerning 
project  selection  in  their  area)  were  resolved. 

State  has  final  authority 

the  input  of  the  MPO  Is  minimal  and  Is  not  considered  as  a  weighing  factor 

In  the  final  decision. 

the  overall  Interest  of  the  state  agencies  was  more  significant. 

involves  negotiation  between  the  state  and  the  MPO 

the  Input  of  the  MPO  is  considered  and  Is  used  as  a  weighing  factor  in  the 
final  decision. 
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79%  Of  th«  MPOs  rsport  that  STP  funds  are  being  used  for  other  than  road  prpjeota  in 
the  following  areas: 

19%  report  funds  are  being  used  in  Congestion  Management 

9%  report  funds  are  being  used  for  Environmental  Improvements 

30%  said  funds  are  being  used  for  transit 

44%  said  funds  are  being  used  for  bridge  repair 

55%  said  funds  are  being  used  for  transportation  studies 

41%  said  funds  are  being  used  for  multimodal  projects 

55%  said  funds  are  being  used  for  non-motorized  planning 

46%  of  the  states  report  that  STP  funds  are  being  used  for  other  than  road  projects. 

There  was  a  significant  increase  in  the  percentage  of  MPOs  saying  their  state  dedicates 
a  portion  of  the  gas  tax  to  transportation  planning. 

from  30%  to  46% 

Correspondingly,  there  was  a  significant  increase  In  the  percentage  of  state  agencies 
reporting  that  their  state  dedicates  a  portion  of  the  gas  tax  to  transportation  planning. 

from  17%  to  27% 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  percentage  of  MPOs  (whose  states  do  not  dedicate 
a  portion  of  the  gas  tax  to  transportation  planning)  who  support  the  dedication  of  a 
portion  of  the  gas  tax  for  transportation  planning. 

There  was  a  significant  increase  in  the  percentage  of  state  agencies  (whose  states  do  not 
dedicate  a  portion  of  the  gas  tax  to  transportation  planning)  who  support  the  dedication 
of  a  portion  of  the  gas  tax  for  transportation  planning. 

from  10%  to  22% 

There  was  a  significant  Increase  in  MPOs  reporting  the  they  have  enough  local  funding 
to  match  revenues  provided  by  ISTEA  legislation. 

from  67%  to  75% 

However,  there  v«w  a  slight  decrease  in  MPOs  (who  did  not  have  match  funding)  in  the 
process  of  obtaining  additional  revenues. 

from  43%  to  31% 

There  was  a  significant  decrease  in  state  agencies  who  have  a  source  of  match  funding 
for  revenues  from  the  ISTEA  legislation. 

.      from  100%  to  89% 
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There  was  a  significant  increase  In  MPOs  reporting  that  their  TIPs  are  in  conformance  with 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Arnendments  of  1990  (CAAA). 

from  84%  to  95% 

117  out  of  12S  said  their  TIP  was  in  conforrr^anca 

In  1992,  36%  Of  the  state  agencies  said  their  TIP  Included  Transportation  Control 
Measures  (TCMs).  Those  who  responded  yes  reported  the  following  categories  of  TCMs: 

Cor>ge8tion  Mitigation 
Ridesharing  Activities 
Congestion  Pricing 

In  1993.  state  agencies  were  asked  if  their  TIP  Included  the  above  categories  as 
transportation  control  and  measures  and  they  responded  as  follows: 

45%  of  the  state  agencies  reported  their  TIP  Included  Congestion  Managsment  as 
aTCM. 

2%  of  the  state  agencies  reported  their  TIP  Included  Congestion  Pricing  as  a  TCM. 

52%  of  the  state  agencies  reported  their  TIP  Included  Ride  Sharing  Activities  as  a 
TCM. 

There  was  no  significant  change  in  the  MPO/transH  relationship. 

1992  1993 
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3% 
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There  was  a  slight  Increase  In  state  agencies'  rating  the  DOTAransit  operator  relationship 
as  average. 

There  was  as  a  slight  decrease  In  stats  agencies'  rating  their  DOTAransit  operation 
relationship  as  abovt  average. 
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Ther©  was  no  significant  change  In  the  average  percentage  of  Congestion  Mitigation/Air 
Quality  (CMAQ)  funds  being  programmed  for  transit  advancement  reported  by  MPOs. 

from  43%  to  47% 

MPOs  reported  urtoan  (STP)  funds  as  the  main  cfttegory  of  funds  being  programmed  for 
transit  advancement, 

65%  of  the  MPOs  said  project  selection  for  transK  and  hlghvi^ay  projects  >n6B  different. 
Mainly  due  to  the  differences  In  the  crKerIa  used  In  the  selection  of  each  l<lnd  of  project. 

State  agencies  said  projects  are  selected  based  on  the  following  criteria; 

Need 

Can  the  project  be  Incorporated  into  LAP 

Will  project  promote  the  Implementation  of  TCMs 

Funds  availability 

Does  project  enhance  economic  growth 

Does  project  enhance  congestion  mitigation  efforts 

There  were  no  significant  changes  In  the  MPO/state  relationship  as  reported  by  the  MPO 
or  the  stats. 

73%  of  the  MPOs  said  they  were  working  on  projects  with  their  state  agencies  within  their 
jurisdiction. 

Transit 

Highway  corridor  preservation 

Urban  Transportation  Needs 

Intermodal 

Non-motorized  planning 

These  are  major  challenges  MPOs  and  state  agencies  face  as  a  result  of  the  new 
legislation: 

A  more  comprehensive  approach  to  planning. 

Increasing  public  participation 
being  environmentally  conscious 
developing  management  systems 

More  staffing  to  handle  Increased  responsibility. 

Lacl<  of  political  climate  to  control  land  use  policy. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  survey  and  the  graphics/charts  supporting  this  testimony. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  SURVEY 


The  Standina  Committee  on  Planning  (SCOP)  is  •«»Wno  to  dlecx^w  ttw  ^wngln^ 
relationships  between  the  Departments  of  Transportation  (DOTs)  and  the  Mevopolltan 
Plannino  Oralnlzattons  (MPOs).  Therefore,  the  following  survey  has  been  created  with 
the  intention  of  capturing  the  Impact  that  ISTEA  has  csused.  When  ^"e**""?  hese 
questions,  please  keep  In  mind  that  ISTEA  Is  stiil  being  implemented  as  an  Integral  part 
of  state  and  local  government. 


Please  state  your  agency's  full  name:. 


I.     PRftftRAM  PLANNING 

1  Are  you  the  lead  agency  for  the  following  items?  (If  your  role  as  the  lead 
agency  has  changed,  please  specify  why  In  the  blanks  provided.) 

Yes     No 

a)  Metropolitan  planning?  [ }  N 

b)  Non-motorlzed  planning?  [1  U 

c)  Air  quality  planning?  11  N 

d)  Recreation  planning?  [  ]  H 

e)  Energy  planning?  1 1  1 1 

f)  Ride  share  activities?  []  [1 

2  Does  your  agency  participate  in  any  of  the  following  categories?  (If  your 
participation  In  any  of  these  areas  has  changed,  please  spedN  why  In  the 
space  provided.) 

Yes     No 

a)  Participate  In  economic  development  efforts?        [  ]       [  ] 

b)  Have  a  well-defined  access  management  program? 
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Yes  No 

c)  Have  a  corridor  preservation  program?  [  ]  [  ] 

d)  Conduct  environmental  review?  [ )  [J 

e)  Participate  in  land  use  planning?  [  ]  [  ] 

f)  Participate  In  growth  management  activities?         [  ]  [  ] 

II.    PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT 

3.    Which  MPO  committees  does  your  agency  have  a  vote  on? 
[  ]  Policy         [  ]  Technical  [  ]  Both         [  ]  Other 


4.  Does   the   development   of  the   unified   worl<   program   Involve   state 
concurrence? 

Yes     No 

5.  Is  the  development  of  the  unified  work  program  a  cooperative  process? 

Yes     No 

6.  Do  you  receive  technical  support  from  the  MPO? 

Yes     No 

If  yes,  what  are  the  predominant  types? 


7.  Do  you  have  a  Statewide  plan? 

Yes     No 

8.  If  yes.  what  is  the  timetable  for  oompetlon  of  the  ISTEA  requirements  in 
your  statewide  plan? 


9.    If  not,  are  you  preparing  a  Statewide  plan? 

Yes     No 
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10.  There  are  six  management  plan«  k\  the  n«w  legislation.  Have  existing 
programs  or  plans  iseen  converted  into  a: 

Yes  No 

a)  Bridge  Management  Plan  [  ]  [  ] 

b)  Pavement  Management  Plan  [  ]  [  ] 

c)  Safety  Management  Plan  [  j  [  ] 

d)  Congestion  Management  Plan  [  ]  [  j 

e)  intermodal  Management  Plan  [  ]  [  j 

f)  Transit  Managennent  Plan  [  j  [  ] 

11.  What  is  the  tinnetable  for  completion  of  your  statewide  TIP? 


12.  Do  you  have  a  policy  plan  or  a  program/facility  multi-modal  plan? 

Yes     t^ 

13.  Have  existing  programs  or  plans  been  converted  into  a: 

Yes     No 

a)  Statewide  TIP  [  ]       [  ] 

b)  Statewide  Plan  [  j       [j 

14.  Who  prepares  the  functional  classification  for  the  urbanized  area? 
[  ]  State  [  ]  MPO        [  ]  Joint  effort 

15.  Who  was  Involved  In  the  final  determination  of  the  routes  that  were  included 
on  the  National  Highway  System  for  your  state? 

[  ]  State  [  ]  MPO        I  ]  Joint  Effort         ( ]  Counties  I  ]  Other 

III.     PROJECT  PLANNING 

16.  Zoning  ordinances  and  site  plan  reviews  are  handled  at  which  of  the 
following  levels; 

[  ]  City  or  Village     [  ]  County  level       [  ]  State  level 

17.  Overall,  are  the  master  plans  at  the  local  or  county  level  reasonable 
considering  growth  trends  within  the  state? 

Yes     No 

18.  Is  there  a  provision  for  regional  review  and  concurrence  in  land  use 
decisions? 

Yes     No 
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19.  If  yes,  who  is  involved  and  what  does  it  consist  of? 

IV.     DATA  MANAGEMENT 

20.  Who  is  responsible  for  collecting  HPMS  data? 
[  ]  State  [  ]  MPO        [  ]  Both 

21 .  Is  your  aoency  planning  a  major  origin/destination  study  or  update  wtthin  the 
next  two  years?  Yes     No 

22.  Who  maintains  the  travel  demand  model  for  the  metropolitan  area  boundary 
(MAB)? 

[  ]  State  [  ]  MPO       [  ]  Both 


V.    FINANCES 

23.  Does  your  state  dedicate  a  portion  of  state   gas  tax   revenues  for 
transportation  planning?  Yes     No 

24.  If  not,  do  you  support  the  dedication  of  a  portion  of  the  state  gas  tax 
revenues  for  transportation  planning?  Yes     No 

25.  Does  your  agency  currently  have  enough  funding  to  provide  the  match  for 
revenues  from  the  ISTEA  legislation?  Yes     No 

26.  If  not,  is  your  agency  in  the  process  of  obtaining  additional  revenues? 

Yes     No 

27.  Does  your  agency  have  a  source  of  match  funding  other  than  federal  fuel 
taxes? 

Yes     No 

28.  Are  your  PL  funds  distributed  by  formula? 

Yes     Ho 

29.  K  yes,  what  are  the  elements  of  this  formula? 


If  no,  how  are  your  funds  distributed? 
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30.  What  percent  of  ttie  state  highway  capital  program  Is  funded  wAh: 

Federal  nrxjnies  State  monies    Private  sources 

Local  taxes  Local  assessments 

31 .  What  approach  are  you  taking  to  distribute  ISTEA  funding  (e.g..  NHS.  STP, 
CMAQ.  etc.)? 


VI.    AIR  QUALITY 

32.  Are  you  worl<ing  with  the  MPO's  to  meet  air  quality  conformity  standards 
required  by  the  1990  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments? 

Yes    No 

33.  How  does  your  long-range  plan  reflect  the  requirements  of  the  1990  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments? 


34.  Are  you  the  state  air  quality  agency?  Yes     No 

35.  Do    all    of   your    non-attainment   areas    have    conforming    TiPS/Rural 
Transportation  Planning  Study  (RTPS)? 

Yes     No 

36.  Has  your  SIP  been  updated?  Yes     No 

37.  Does  the  current  TIP  Include  Transportation  Control  Measures  (TCM'e)  with 
respect  to  the  CAAA? 

Yes  No 

Congestion  f^itigatlon  [  ]  t  ] 

Pricing  Concepts  [  ]  ( ] 

RIdesharing  Activities  [  ]  [  ] 

VII.    TRANSrr 

38.  Which  agency  coordinates  transit  planning? 

IJMPO    t  ]  Transit  authority  []  State  [J  Other . 
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39.  On  a  scale  of  one  to  five  (witti  fiva  baing  tha  baat  possible  relationship)  how 
would  you  rate  the  stateAransft  operator  relationship? 

(Circle  one)  12         3         4         5 


40.  For  non-attainment  areas,  are  CMAQ  funds  being  programmed  for  transit 
activltlee?  Amount/% 

41.  Are  STP  funds  being  programmed  for  transit  activities? 
Amount/% 


VIII.     IVHS 


42.  Is  your  agency  utilizing  any  IVIHS  applications  In  solving  planning  problems? 

Yes     No 


43.  If  yes,  which  management  areas  use  IVHS  applications  the  moat? 

Bridge  Management 
Pavement  Management 
Safety  Management 
Congestion  Management 
Intermodal  Management 
Transrt  Management 

44.  Is  your  agency  actively  engaged  in  the  research  and  development  of  new  or 
existing  IVHS  technologies  for  public  use? 

Yes      No 

45.  Does  your  agency  plan  to  support  the  implementation  of  congestion  pricing 
during  peak  travel  times  on  heavily  congested  corridors? 

Yes     No 
iX.   PUBUC  PARTICIPATION 

46.  What  programs  or  plans  does  your  agency  use  to  Incorporate  public  input 
In  the  planning  process? 


47.  What  public  entities  are  involved  In  the  planning  process? 
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48.  How  do  you  ensure  public  participation  is  t)elng  met? 

X.    PROJECT  SELECTION 

49.  What  criteria  goes  into  the  selection  of  projects  and  plans? 


XI.    OTHER 


SO.  On  a  scale  of  1  to  5.  with  five  being  the  best  possible  relationship,  how  would 
you  rate  the  8tate/MP0  involvement  In  the  following  areas: 


a)  Program  Planning 

b)  Program  Management 

c)  TIP  Development 

d)  Project  Development 

e)  Data  Management 

f)  Funding  Coordlnatton 
0)  Systems  Planning 


12        3        4        5 


51 .  Are  you  worl<lng  independently  on  any  programs  in  the  metropolitan  urban 
areas? 

Yes     No 
If  yes.  please  describe  the  program. 


52.  What  do  you  feel  are  the  major  challenges/opportunities  facing  your  agency 
as  a  result  of  the  new  Intermodal  transportation  legislation? 


53.  Can  you  Identify  any  opportunities  for  the  National  Association  of  Regional 
Councils,  the  American  Association  of  State  Highway  and  Transportation 
Officials  and  the  American  Public  Transit  Association  to  Jointly  address 
transportation  planning  issues. 
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Please  include  any  additional  comments: 


Responses  are  due  by  August  18. 1093.  Please  send  the  completed  survey  to: 

Qloria  J.  Jeff,  AlCP,  Deputy  Director 
Bureau  of  Transportation  Planning 
Michigan  Department  of  Transportation 
425  W.  Ottawa  Street  P.O  Box  30050 
Lansing,  Michigan  48909 

OR 

Fax  to:   (517)373-0167 
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METROPOLITAN  PLANr«NQ  ORGANIZATIONS  SURVEY 


The  Standing  Commltlao  on  Planning  (SCOP)  to  woWng  to  Oiwover  the  ohanglnQ 
relallonshipB  between  tn«  DepertmBrtB  of  Transporttflon  (DOTe)  and  tha  Matropolltan 
Planning  Orginiiatione  (MPOe).  Tharotore,  the  following  aurvay  hM  baen  crMtad  with 
the  Wentton  of  capturing  the  impaa  thai  ISTEA  Mas  cauaad.  Whan  anawwrlng  thaw 
quaatlons,  plwsa  kaap  in  mind  that  iSTEA  la  itll  twlng  Implemsntad  «•  an  intagral  part 
of  itata  and  local  planning  rayulMtlona. 


PleaM  state  your  agency's  full  name:. 


Is  your  organization  a  muK-state  MPO? 


Yw     No 


PBOftRAM  PLANNIKIQ 

1.    Are  you  the  lead  agency  for  tha  following  itama?  (If  your  role  as  the  lead 
agency  has  changed,  pisaae  specify  why  In  the  blanks  provided.) 

Yea     No 


a)  Non-motorlzed  (pedestrian,  etc.)  planning? 

b)  Air  quality  planning? 
0)  Recreation  planning? 

d)  Energy  planning? 

e)  Ride  share  activities? 

f)  Transit  Planning? 


Z  OoM  your  agency  participate  In  any  of  the  following  categories?  (H  your 
participation  In  any  of  these  amas  has  changed,  plaaae  apeoHy  why  In  the 
space  providad ) 

Yee     NO 


a}    Participate  in  economic  developmenf? 


[]       [] 


M,  at  itu 
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b)  Take  part  in  land  uM  decisions? 

c)  Have  an  accoss  management  program? 

d)  Havi  I  corridor  prcMrvation  program? 
•)  Participata  in  envlronrrental  review? 

f)  Have  a  growth  management  plan? 


PROGRAM  MANAQEMEfff 

3.     Do  the  following  agencies  have  a  vote  on  the  MPO  committeee  or  reoe/ve 
rrwmberahip  as  a  reeuit  o(  ISTEA7 

Project 
Itsamsai      Policv  Selection      m 


a)  State  DOT 

b)  County  ronU  eywicy 

c)  Transit  agency 

d)  Air  Ouality  agency 

e)  City  Engineering 

f)  Expreaeway  authorities 

g)  Airport  authoritiee 
h)  Seaport  authoritiee 

I)  Municipal  street  dept 

J)  Toll  authoritiee 


4.   Are  TIP  projects  included  In  STIP  or  are  they  in  an  appendi)(? 


6.   is  the  development  of  the  unified  work  program  a  oooperattve  process 
Involving  state  and  other  traneporution  providers? 

Yes     No 


6     Do  you  recaiva  technical  support  from  the  state? 
V  yee,  what  type? 


Yes     No 


MPO  Sunny 


84-368  95-16 
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7.    Do  you  provide  technical  support  to  tha  stata? 
M  yes,  what  type? 


Yea     No 


8.   How  dOM  your  long  range  plan  reflect  the  requlraments  of  the  new  ISTEA 
tegWailon? 


8.   How  16  your  lortg  range  plan  financially  conatrained? 


10  Are  you  In  the  prooeas  of  updating/revising  your  long  rang*  plan? 

Ym     No 

11.  There  are  eix  managemant  systems  in  the  new  legislation.    Have  existing 
programs  or  plans  provided  inpu  into  a  statewide: 

Yee     No 

a)  Bridge  ManaQament  System 

b)  Pavement  Management  System 
e)  Safety  Management  System 

d)  Congestion  Monogoment  System 

e)  intermodai  Management  System 

f)  Transit  Management  System 

12.  Who  prapHrm  ttw  luicUonal  dasslfication  for  the  urtMnlzed  area? 
[  ]  State  [  ]  MPO         [  ]  Joint  Effort 


13.  Who  wae  Involved  in  the  final  daterrrinaiion  of  the  roirtes  that  were  included 
on  the  National  Highway  System  for  your  state? 

[]  State  (]MPO        [IJoM  Effort         []  Rural 

U.  How  are  diflarences  raaoived  between  your  agency  and  the  State  on  project 
selection? 


JvlyM,tMl 
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PROJECT  PLANNING 

15.  Have  any  of  the  following  congestion  managameni  programs  or  pro|Mt« 
bean  implemanted  m  your  arae? 

[  ]  Staggared  worKIng  htours 

( 3  Parlpharal  parking  with  tr«n»tt  or  rWa  share  opportiJnltlei« 

[  ]  Ramp  maiering 

[  ]  Specialiiad  tignaliZAtion 

[  ]  InoiderTt  Management 

[  ]  High  Occupancy  Venicie  ianaa  (HOV) 

[  ]  intoillgonco  Vehicle  Hjghway  Syatoma  (IVHS) 

[  ]  Raatnotad  Parking 

[]  Other 

1fi.  Zoning  ordinances  aixi  site  plan  reviews  are  handled  at  which  of  the 
foiinwino  InvflU: 
[)    ctty  or  village 
[  j    county  level 
[  ]    regior>ai  level 
[  ]   atata  lavai 

17.  For  the  most  part,  are  local  zoning  ordlnancai  cansfartarit  with  area  master 
plans? 

Vaa     No 

18.  Is  tranaportatJon  a  consideration?  Yea     No 

1 9.  Are  statutory  raqulremants  reasonable  ooneldering  growth  trande  in  the  area? 

Yea     No 

20.  Is  there  a  provision  for  regional  review  and  concurrence  In  land  use 
decisions? 

Yes     No 

21.  Are  6TP  funde  being  programmed  for  other  than  road  projeota? 

Yes    No 
K  yae,  piaaee  apeotry  (e.g.  transit,  intemodai). 

Congestion  Management  (ridesharlng/carpooling/ 

irwideni  management ) 

Environmental  Improvements  (wetlands.bullboard  removal) 

Transit 

Bridge  Repairs 

Tronoportation  Studies 

Multimodal 

Nonmotortzad  (bike,  pedaitrlan) 

Lxmal  streets  arxj  roads 

Other 


JuV  ».  ^1 
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IV     DATA  MANAQEMgMT 

22.  Who  is  responsible  for  oolleoling  HPM6  date? 
[  ]  MPO  [  ]  State      [  ]  Both 

23.  If  the  MPO  participates,  are  the  samptoe  collected  just  within  the  metropolitan 
area  txwrtdary  (MAB)7 

Yes      No 

24.  Both  inside  and  outside  the  MAS?  Yea     No 

26.  Is  your  agency  planning  a  major  orlgln/dettlr^ation  study  within  the  next  two 
yean? 

Yes     No 

26.  Who  maintains  the  travel  demand  model  for  the  MAD? 
[  ]  tMPO  [  ]  State      [  ]  Other 

27.  Who  is  rcsponslbla  for  ooileoiing  oongaetton/air  quality  data? 

Yes      No 


li 


MPO 

State  DOT 

Municipalities 

EPA 

Air  Quality/Pollution  tmtitlee 

Dapartment  of  Natural  Resources 

Health  Departments 

Othw 

V.   EMtdCES 

28.  Ooee  your  state  dedicate  a  portion  of  state  gas  tax  revenuaa  for 

transportation  planning? 

Yee     No 

29.  if  you  responded  "rto'  to  the  above  question,  do  you  support  the  dedication 
of  a  portion  of  the  state  gas  tax  revenues  for  transportation  planning? 

Yas     No 

30.  As  the  MPO.  are  you  Interested  in  providing  a  peroentage  of  your  planning 
funding  tor  etatewide  planning?  Yaa    No 

31.  Doae  your  agency  ounentiy  have  enough  local  funding  to  provida  the  match 
tor  revenues  from  the  ISTEA  leflfsiailonT  Yaa     No 


MPOtwfVty  •  JuVM,1in 
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32    M  not,  «  your  agancy  in  tha  procass  ol  otataining  additional  ravanuaa? 

Yea     No 

33.  Do  you  receive  HPR  monies  fron-i  the  state?  Yee     No 

34.  Do  you  entldpite  receiving  TPR  monies  ftofn  the  state? 

Yes      No 

35.  Does  your  area  have  a  local  sojrce  of  fundir^g  other  then  dues  (e.g.,  local 
registration  fee)? 

Yes     No 

36.  What  %  of  capital  Sjoding  are  agencies  spending  frona  pre-JSTEA  funding 
eouroes? 

VI.     AIR  QiJAI  ITY 

37.  Is  the  state  DOT  working  with  the  MPO's  to  meet  air  quality  contom^lty 
etandarde  required  by  the  1090  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  (CAAA)? 

Yes     No 

38.  How  does  your  long-range  ptan  reflect  the  requirements  of  the  1M0  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments? 


38.  18  your  TIP  in  oonlormanoe  with  CAAA?  Yee  No 

40.  Is  your  aoency  Involved  In  the  update  of  the  SIP?  Yee  No 

41.  Are  CMAQ  funds  being  programmed?  Yes  No 
VII.    TRANSIT 

42.  On  a  Boale  of  one  to  five  (with  five  being  the  best  possible  retetionehip)  how 
would  you  rate  tne  MHO/translt  operator  relatonship?  (Clroie  One) 


MPOSjKwy  «  Jul),9«.»»» 
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43.  Dots  ttw   current   tip  or  ttw  TIP  nam  under   developmtnt  Inducto 
Transportation  Control  Msaeurea  (TCM'»)  with  regard  to  CAAA7 

Ym  No 

CongMtion  Mftigation  []  [  ] 

Pricing  Conoapts  []  [ ] 

Rid«aharir>a  AoUvttiaa  [  ]  [  ] 

44.  For  non-attainment  areas  are  CMAQ  fund*  tjeing  programmed  tor  tranaii 
advancement?  Amount/% 

46.  What  categories  of  STP  fundes  are  ueed  to  eupport  transit? 

VIII.     tVHS 

46.  Is  your  agency  utilizing  any  IVH8  i«jplicatlonB  at  an  approach  to  plarvWig 
probieme?  Yee     No 

47.  If  yea.  wtiich  management  areas  uee  IVHS  applications  the  moat? 

[  1  Bridge  Managenwnt 

( ]  Pavement  Management 

( i  (iaiety  Management 

[  ]  Congestion  Management 

[  j  intemiodBi  Managernent 

[  ]  Transit  Management 

48.  Is  your  agancy  actively  engaged  In  the  reeeeroh  and  development  of  new  or 
ewsting  IVHS  technologies  la  puUic  uae?  Yee     No 


49.  Does  your  agenoy  plan  to  support  the  implementation  of  congestion  prioing 
during  peak  travel  times  on  heavily  congeeted  cnrridora? 

Yee     No 


IX.     PUBLIC  PARTTCtPATlQN 

60.  wrwt  progranns  or  plana  does  your  agency  use  to  incorporate  public  input 
m  the  planning  prooees? 


61.  What  pubfic  entltiee  are  involved  fnihe  planning  prooeaa? 


IVOOyiwif 
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52.  How  do  you  •nsure  pooiic  participation  is  iMing  nwl? 


X.    PROJECT  SEI-ECTIDN 

S3.  What  criioria  goM  into  ttw  e«l6olion  of  pro]act*  and  plans? 


54.  Are  the  project  Beiection  procwJures  the  earn*  for  highways  aa  they  are  for 

tronait?  if  no.  why? 

XI     OTHER 

55.  On  a  acaie  of  one  to  IWe.  with  five  being  ttw  best  posiJble  retationahip,  how 
would  you  rat«  the  State/MPO  relatlonehip  in  the  following  arem 


a)  Program  Planning 

b)  Program  Mar^agemant 

c)  TIP  Developmont 

d)  Projea  Development 

e)  Data  Management 
()  Funding  Coordination 

0)  NHS  designation 
h)  STP/CMAQ  pfogfamming 

1)  Management  tyatems  development 

58.   IB  your  MPO  working  on  any  program  or  project  with  your  Itate  DOT.  ff  eo, 
please  describe  below? 


57.  l8  your  state  DOT  working  independently  on  any  progranrw  in  the 
nwtropoiitan  urban  areae? 


MPOSwMV 
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aa.  What  do  you  fool  aro  the  nrM^ehaBongM/opportunkiestodng  your  aovnoy 
»$  M  TM utt  ol  tfi0  nmi  intermoOol  tranaportation  lagisiation? 


».  Can  you  IdanWy  any  opportunltlaa  for  tha  National  Awodatlon  of  Rtglon*> 
Councila.  tha  Amartcan  Aaaoclation  of  Stare  HlgMay  and  Tranaportation 
Offldatt  and  tha  Amartoan  PuBlic  TranaH  Aaaociatbn  (APIA)  to  jolmJy 
addrsM  iranaportatton  plannlnQ  laauoa. 

eo.  IB  the  voting  atrangth  for  iha  policy  commlttaa  doternfMnod  by  poWcal 
jurtadlotion  or  aoma  other  maana? 


Plaaae  include  any  additional  commanta: 


Roeponaaa  are  due  t>y  Auguat  18, 1868.  Ptaase  aand  the  complaiBd  aurvey  to: 

Glona  J.  J«tr.  AlCP.  Deputy  Director 
Bureau  of  Tranaportation  Piai>ning 
Michigan  Department  of  Tranaportation 
42S  W.  Ottawa  Street.  P.O.  Box  300SO 
LanaJng,  (Michigan  48000 

OR 

Fox  to:    (517)378«167 


lyPOOunxy 
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AGENCIES  WITH  VOTE  ON  COMMITTEE 

(MPOs  responding  in  1992) 


80% 


60% 


40%" 


20%- 


Technical 


Policy  Project  Selection 


State    ■  County  ■  Transit 
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AGENCIES  WITH  VOTE  ON  COMMITTEE 

(MPOs  responding  in  1993) 


80% 


60% 


40% 


20% 


Technical 


Policy         Project  Selection 


State    ■  County  ■  Transit 
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MPOs  REPORTING  THEIR  TIPs 
BEING  IN  THE  STIP 
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DOTS  REPORTING  HAVING  VOTE 
ON  MPO  COMMITTEE 


0.8 


f 
0.6   - 


0.4  r 


0.2 


0  ^ 


Policy         Technical  Both  Other 


1902  ■1093 
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%  SAYING  DEVELOPING  THE  UNIFIED 
WORK  PROGRAM  COOPEFPTIVELY  DONE 


100% 


80%  - 


60% 


40% 


20% 


0%f- 


DOTs 


MPOs 
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79%  MP08  USE  STP  FUNDS  FOR  OTHER  THAN 
ROAD  PROJECTS  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  AREAS 


Non-motorized 


Transp.  Studies 


Bridge  Repair 


Transit 


Environ.  Imprv. 


Congest  Mgmt 


0% 


20% 


40% 


60% 
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HOW  DOTS  &  MPOs  RATED  THEIR  TRANSIT 
OPERATOR  RELATIONSHIP 


100% 


80%  - 


60% 


40%- 


20%- 


State  ■  MPO 
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DOTS  RATING  THEIR  MPO/DOT  RELATIONSHIP 

(5  Is  the  best  possible  relationship) 


Systems  Plan. 
Funding  Coord. 

Project  Devei, 

TIP  Develop. 

Program  Mgmt 

iifllllJ^H 

Program  Plan. 

M 1 

. 

\ \ \ 1 

0% 


20% 


40% 


60% 


■  l  12  13  14  Is 
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MPOs  RATING  THEIR  DOT/MPO  RELATIONSHIP 

(5  is  the  best  possible  relationship) 


Mgt.  Systems  Dev. 
8TP/CMAQ 


Program  Mgt. 
Program  Planning 


0% 


20% 


40% 


60% 
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Testimony  of  Robert  Kochanowski 

House  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  Oversight 

Washington,  DC 

October  19,  1993 


Chairman  Borski,  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  testify  about  ISTEA  -  a  law  that  I  have  spent  the  past  two  years  trying  to  interpret  and 
implement  in  my  part  of  the  country.  I  am  Robert  Kochanowski,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  Regional  Planning  Commission,  SPRPC.  SPRPC  was 
created  in  1962  to  address  a  range  of  issues  affecting  Greater  Pittsburgh,  a  six-county 
area  with  a  population  of  about  2.3  million.  For  more  than  twenty  years,  SPRPC  has 
been  that  southwestern  Pennsylvania's  designated  Metropolitan  Planning  Organization. 

SPRPC  was  given  a  mandate  by  ISTEA  to  develop  a  comprehensive  long-range 
plan  for  southwestern  Pennsylvania.  We  took  steps  beginning  early  in  1992  to  prepare 
ourselves  for  that  assignment.  We  changed  our  bylaws  to  improve  the  representation 
on  our  Board.  We  created  a  high-level  Transportation  Plan  Policy  Committee.  We 
devised  a  series  of  land  use  computer  models  and  tested  alternative  transportation  and 
land  use  strategies  for  the  region.  And  late  last  month,  we  adopted  what  we  call  our 
Working  Plan  in  time  to  meet  the  act's  October  1  deadline.  But  in  spite  of  those  efforts, 
we  are  still  very  much  struggling  to  deal  with  the  issues  and  complexities  presented  by 
ISTEA. 

Southwestern  Pennsylvania  is  a  region  that  has  suffered  through  several  decades 
of  economic  decline  brought  about  by  the  collapse  of  the  region's  steel  industry.  That 
decline  has  been  most  felt  in  our  industrial  valleys  that  radiate  out  from  Pittsburgh  along 
our  three  major  rivers.  Major  job  and  population  losses  have  decimated  many  of  these 
valley  towns.  Economic  development  and  jobs,  jobs,  jobs  are  southwestern 
Pennsylvania's  political  mantra.  Several  new  freeways  have  been  advanced  to  provide 
improved  accessibility  to  these  industrial  valleys  to  stimulate  their  economic  revitalization. 
And  those  new  freeways  have  strong  public  and  political  support  in  many  of  our  counties. 

As  you  know,  ISTEA  and  the  Clean  Air  Act  are  not  exactly  friendly  to  new 
economic  development  highways.  Forcing  a  reassessment  of  these  long  promised 
projects  in  light  of  ISTEA's  mandates  for  fiscal  restraint,  public  participation,  and 
emission  reductions  is  creating  pressures  within  our  region  that  could  fracture  SPRPC. 

ISTEA  is  proving  to  be  both  a  curse  and  a  blessing  for  us.  It  is  forcing  us  to  act 
and  think  as  a  region,  and  in  that  regard,  it  will  likely  be  a  blessing  in  the  long  run.  I  can 
clearly  see  our  region's  leaders  discussing  and  giving  serious  thought  to  issues  that 
divide  them-highway  or  transit;  targeted  growth  or  sprawl;  core  area  strength  or  outlying 
economic  development;  fiscal  restraint  or  new  transportation  resources?  These  issues 
have  always  prevented  us  from  truly  acting  as  a  region  in  the  past 'and  ISTEA's 
requirements  have  forced  them  into  the  open. 
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I  can  compare  that  to  a  marriage  counselor  who  forces  open  conflict  to  resolve 
long  suppressed  differences.  I  am  not  sure  that  our  MPO's  marriage  can  survive  the 
turmoil  that  ISTEA  is  forcing.    Our  jury  is  still  out. 

In  your  invitation  to  testify,  you  asked  me  to  comment  on  a  number  of  questions 
related  to  ISTEA's  flexibility  provisions.  My  colleague  Howard  Yerusalem, 
Pennsylvania's  Secretary  of  Transportation,  is  in  a  better  position  to  speak  about 
flexibility  provisions  than  I  am.  But  I  can  say  that  thus  far  in  our  planning  process,  we 
have  had  good  cooperation  with  PennDOT  and  where  limited  opportunities  for  flexibility 
have  developed  they  have  been  mutually  discussed.  We  have  included  in  our  TIP  over 
$86  million  in  Title  I  funding  for  intermodal  and  transit  projects.  Most  notable  among 
those  projects  is  a  new  busway  between  our  new  airport  and  downtown  Pittsburgh. 
However,  overall  needs  and  limited  funds  have  restricted  the  degree  of  our  flexibility  to 
date.   We  anticipate  increased  flexibility  as  the  region  adjusts  to  ISTEA's  change. 

Southwestern  Pennsylvania  has  a  terrain  which  is  very  difficult  to  build  on.  And 
it  has  a  freeze/thaw  climate  which  is  very  hard  on  the  things  we've  already  built.  There 
is  a  long  backlog  of  essential  maintenance,  transit,  highway  and  bridge  projects  on  the 
table  in  our  region.  Basic  needs  are  far  greater  than  the  funds  authorized  by  ISTEA. 
As  a  result,  we  must  spend  at  least  80%  of  whatever  we  get  on  keeping  what's  already 
in  place.  That  doesn't  leave  much  to  build  the  new  economic  development  projects  that 
have  been  long  promised.  In  fact,  PennDOT's  fiscal  projects  suggest  that  only  about 
$1.7  billion  will  be  available  for  major  new  capacity  projects  in  our  region  over  the  next 
22  years. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  fund  ISTEA  at  its  authorized  level.  So 
the  choices  we  have,  and  the  flexibility  we  can  actually  exercise,  is  very  limited.  As  a 
practical  matter,  if  flexibility  means  deciding  which  of  our  transportation  assets  we  have 
to  neglect  to  build  new  projects,  then  it  isn't  a  very  attractive  choice. 

You  asked  about  the  voting  structure  of  our  board  and  its  impact  on  project 
selection  and  programming.  SPRPC  was  created  30  years  ago  as  a  forum  for 
developing  consensus  about  regional  issues  like  transportation.  Although  Allegheny 
County,  where  Pittsburgh  is  the  county  seat,  has  more  people  than  all  five  of  the  other 
member  counties  combined,  each  county  has  an  equal  voice  in  SPRPC.  But  since  our 
official  business  was  typically  conducted  by  mutual  consent  instead  of  by  counting  votes, 
the  heavy  representation  from  our  surrounding  counties  didn't  really  matter.  The  core 
concerns  of  our  member  governments  remained  in  their  own  hands,  and  in  their 
relationships  with  the  state.  They  tended  to  cooperate  within  SPRPC  on  matters  where 
consensus  was  possible. 

But  the  mandate  from  ISTEA  changed  our  mission.  As  the  region's  designated 
MPO,  the  vital  interests  of  our  members  were  suddenly  entrusted  to  the  regional  agency. 
That  change  mear.o  that  split  votes  are  a  real  likelihood.   So  in  the  spring  of  last  year, 
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we  changed  our  bylaws  to  give  a  slightly  greater  weight  to  population.  It's  still  not  a  one- 
man,  one-vote  type  of  representation,  but  it's  a  bit  closer  than  before. 

At  this  point  in  the  planning  cycle,  we  still  haven't  reconciled  our  members 
divergent  views  on  major  issues,  brought  together  their  conflicting  goals,  or  determined 
the  fate  of  some  of  their  most  critical  projects.  Part  of  the  reason  is  that  we  still  haven't 
seen  the  final  regulations,  and  we  can't  make  the  toughest  decisions  until  we  know  for 
sure  what  they  say.  How  hard  are  we  really  going  to  be  pushed  on  fiscal  restraint?  On 
air  quality?   On  management  systems?   On  the  15  required  planning  considerations? 

Once  those  rules  are  issued,  it's  uncertain  how  the  makeup  of  our  board  will  affect 
the  final  plan.  But  one  thing  is  clear:  the  individual  needs  and  the  local  pressures  on  our 
member  counties  make  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  rise  to  the  role  of  regional  statesmen. 
Nobody  in  our  area  is  elected  by  a  region.  And  our  members  are  keenly  aware  of  that. 
So  I  wouldn't  rule  out  the  possibility  that  we  may  eventually  need  to  address  the  issue 
of  representation  on  SPRPC.   Stay  tuned. 

Even  though  we  have  yet  to  make  the  hardest  cuts  in  our  transportation  plan,  we 
have  managed  to  put  a  lot  of  people  -  public  officials,  civic  leaders,  business  executives, 
community  and  environmental  leaders  and  others  -  through  a  difficult  and  time- 
consuming  process  during  the  past  18  months.  They  have  hung  in  with  us  because  they 
realized  the  importance  of  this  planning  exercise  and  they  appreciated  the  enormous 
stake  in  its  outcome.  ISTEA  cannot  function  as  written  without  input  from  many  people 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  But  unless  we  can  satisfy  their  expectation  that  their  efforts 
will  lead  to  a  worthwhile  result,  we  cannot  hope  to  continue  receiving  their  serious 
attention. 

What  this  means  is  that  we  have  to  make  sure  the  stakes  are  high  -  that  the 
process  is  real  and  the  money  is  sufficient  to  make  all  this  effort  worthwhile  -  that  they 
won't  have  spent  all  this  time  and  energy  for  a  few  crumbs.  So  for  the  process  to  work, 
and  for  it  to  be  sustained  over  time,  it  has  to  be  funded  at  the  levels  that  were  visualized 
when  it  was  passed  two  years  ago.  That's  probably  the  single  most  important  thing  that 
Congress  can  do  to  make  ISTEA  work.    But  it's  not  the  only  thing. 

If  we  are  to  survive,  we  will  need  some  help  in  the  form  of  gentle,  Federal 
persuasion.  Many  of  our  region's  leaders  still  do  not  believe  that  ISTEA  and  the  Clean 
Air  Act  are  real  and  have  staying  power.  They  have  heard  me  as  the  Executive  Director 
describe  its  requirements  many  times,  but  they  view  my  interpretation  of  its  reality  with 
suspicion.  Their  suspicion  is  fueled  when  they  see  an  October  1st  Federal  deadline  for 
a  long-range  plan,  yet  the  Federal  guidelines  for  that  plan  are  not  released  until  late 
October.  Many  of  our  region's  leaders  are  questioning  the  Federal  resolve  to  carry  out 
the  Act  and  when  that  happens,  it  makes  the  MPO's  job  difficult  if  not  impossible. 
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It  will  be  up  to  Congress,  and  Federal  agencies  to  either  back  off  on  some  of 
ISTEA's  harshest  requirements  or  create  a  Federal  resolve  in  a  gentle  way.  That  can 
start  with  the  quick  release  of  planning  and  conformity  guidelines  that  will  help  MPOs 
understand  what  is  required  in  our  plans  and  programs.  And  those  guidelines  must  be 
supported  an  Administration  that  clearly  and  uniformly  interprets  those  requirements  on 
such  important  issues  as  planning  process,  conformity,  fiscal  restraint,  funding  flexibility 
and  the  15  required  plan  considerations. 

At  the  same  time,  federal  mandates  should  not  be  so  rigid  as  to  destroy  the  MPO 
process  that  is  the  heart  of  achieving  ISTEA's  objectives.  ISTEA  and  the  Clean  Air  Act 
have  truly  revolutionized  the  nation's  transportation  decision  making  process.  They  have 
made  MPO's  a  grand  experiment  in  cooperative  decision  making.  Achieving  the  desired 
results  from  that  process  will  take  time.  Congress  and  the  Administration  must 
demonstrate  resolve  in  the  objectives,  but  demonstrate  patience  and  flexibility  in  how 
those  objectives  are  met.  Rigid  deadlines  coupled  with  harsh  interpretation  of  the  plan 
requirements  could  destroy  many  MPO  processes,  and  in  the  long  run,  undermine  the 
cooperative  decision  making  that  ISTEA  seeks  to  create. 

I  appreciate  having  this  opportunity  to  share  these  thoughts  with  you.  And  I  would 
be  happy  to  answer  any  of  your  questions  at  this  time. 
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Technical  Addendum  to  Testimony  by  Rot>ert  Kochanowski  -  10/19/93 

Responses  to  Questions  Posed  in  Letter  of  Invitation 

1 .  How  are  decisions  made  on  flexibility  in  your  area,  and  what  is  the  role  played  by 
the  MPO  and  the  role  played  by  the  state? 

Taking  advantage  of  the  flexibility  provisions  of  ISTEA  requires  a  close 
cooperation  between  the  MPO  and  State.   In  the  early  going  under  ISTEA, 
PennDOT  has  taken  the  lead  in  initiating  the  funding  transfers  for  the  few  flexible 
projects  that  have  been  programmed.    However,  we  maintain  a  good  working 
relationship  and  as  future  transfer  opportunities  are  identified  by  SPRPC  they  will 
be  coordinated  with  PennDOT. 

2.  Are  highway,  bridge  and  transit  needs  being  met  in  your  area? 
No. 

3.  What  is  your  analysis  of  the  flexible  funding  activity  that  has  taken  place 
involving  your  MPO  since  the  passage  of  ISTEA,  and  what  Is  the  estimate  of  the 
activity  you  expect  in  the  future. 

A  multi-modal  project  involving  a  busway  linking  downtown  Pittsburgh  to  its 
southwestern  suburbs  is  the  most  prominent  example  of  flexible  funding  in  our 
region  to  date.    But  our  acute  overall  needs  to  date  have  limited  the  degree  of 
flexibility. 

4.  Does  your  state  law  place  restrictions  on  the  use  of  tax  revenues  for  specific 
transportation  purposes?  What  other  factors  affect  decisions  in  your  state  to 
exercise  the  funding  flexibility  provisions  of  ISTEA  for  non-highway  projects? 

Pennsylvania  limits  gasoline  tax  revenues  to  highway  projects. 

5.  In  making  spending  decisions  with  regard  to  ISTEA  program  funds,  have  your 
state's  spending  levels  activated  an  obligation  ceiling  restriction  that  resulted  in 
an  inability  to  fully  obligate  Surface  Transportation  Program  and  Congestion 
Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  Improvement  funds? 

No.   They've  usually  done  it  from  general  funds  rather  than  motor  license  funds. 
But  there  has  been  confusion  over  what  projects  are  eligible  to  use  CMAQ  funds. 
As  a  result,  they  have  not  been  obligated. 

6.  Does  the  project  selection  process  in  your  state  allow  for  reevaluation  or  revision 
of  projects,  in  existing  state  plans,  that  may  t>e  affected  by  changes  in  legislative 
or  regulatory  requirements,  environmental  conditions,  or  local  priorities? 
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Absolutely.    Pennsylvania's  programming  is  highly  responsive  and  dynamic. 
ISTEA  may  actually  result  in  fewer  changes  as  a  result  of  the  lengthy  and 
detailed  processes  that  it  requires. 

What  effect  will  the  proposed  requirements  and  deadlines,  imposed  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Transportation  rulemakings  on  Management  and  Monitoring 
Systems,  and  MPO  and  Statewide  Transportation  Planning  have  on  your  MPO? 

They  have  created  an  urgent  need  for  more  staff  members  with  higher  levels  of 
technical  proficiency  than  ever  before.   They  have  forced  us  to  take  a  higher 
public  profile.   They  require  us  to  be  more  responsive  to  more  people  than  we 
have  ever  needed  to  be.  We  also  need  more  and  better  technical  resources  to 
do  the  sorts  of  substantive  planning  work  which  is  now  required.   Complying  with 
ISTEA's  October  1  deadline  has  been  difficult  without  having  the  final  rules 
available.   We  were  forced  to  develop  a  working  plan  that  is  subject  to 
reevaluation  in  light  of  the  final  regulations. 

Do  the  administrative  procedural  differences  between  Federal  Transit 
Administration  and  Federal  Highway  Administration  (e.g.,  funding  cycles  and 
procedures  for  project  amendments)  affect  decisions  to  transfer  funds  to  transit- 
related  projects? 

That  has  not  limited  our  decisions  to  fund  the  Airport  Busway  with  Title  I  funding. 
However,  we  are  still  adjusting  to  FTA's  new  relationship  to  MPOs  through  the 
state  DOT. 

What  effect  does  the  voting  structure  of  your  board  have  on  the  operation  of  your 
MPO  (e.g.  on  the  transportation  project  selection  and  programming  processes)? 
Do  you  believe  any  changes  to  that  structure  are  necessary?  Would  it  be 
appropriate  for  the  federal  government  to  prescribe  that  structure? 

Our  board  takes  after  the  Senate  rather  than  the  House.    It  is  weighted  more 
toward  units  of  government  than  to  population.  Thus  far,  most  of  our  decisions 
have  been  by  consensus  rather  than  by  voting.    However  ISTEA  has  created 
internal  pressure  in  our  Commission  over  issues  with  differing  view  points,  and 
it's  not  yet  clear  whether  we  can  reach  agreement.   Although  our  members  talk 
about  cooperation,  we  have  not  yet  resolved  the  difficult  issues  of  fiscal  restraint, 
tradeoffs,  or  goals  in  a  manner  that  achieves  regional  consensus.    It  remains  to 
be  seen  how  these  issues  are  dealt  with  within  our  present  Board  representation. 

ADDENDUM  II 

YEAR  2015  WORKING  PLAN: 

LONG-RANGE  TRANSPORTATION  STRATEGY 

FOR  SOUTHWESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  WORKING  PLAN 


This  Working  Transportation  Plan  comprises  the  core  of  a  Long-Range 
Transportation  Plan  for  southwestern  Pennsylvania.  It  reflects  the  progress  made  over 
the  past  18  months  on  a  regional  long-range  transportation  and  land  use  objectives  on 
the  part  of  elected  officials,  public  and  private  sector  leaders  and  the  citizens  of 
southwestern  Pennsylvania.  The  Working  Plan  reflects  the  region's  transportation 
priorities  with  the  fiscal  restraint  required  by  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation 
Efficiency  Act  (ISTEA).  Fiscal  restraint  (the  funds  reasonably  expected  to  be  available 
over  the  22-year  plan  period)  is  the  single  most  important  defining  element  of  the 
Working  Plan. 

This  Working  Plan  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  eliciting  public  comments  which 
will  shape  the  final  regional  long-range  plan.  In  the  next  several  months  the  Working 
Plan  will  be  tested  and  evaluated  in  accord  with  the  region's  goals  as  well  as  the  final 
requirements  of  ISTEA  and  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

There  are  still  many  uncertainties  about  Federal  requirements  under  ISTEA  and 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  these  will  not  be  resolved  until  final  guidelines  for  regional  long- 
range  transportation  plans  and  air  quality  conformity  are  released  in  mid-October. 
SPRPC  followed  FHWA's  interim  guidelines  in  developing  the  Working  Plan. 

This  Working  Plan  includes  a  strategy  for  fiscal  restraint,  a  list  of  projects  with 
maps,  goals  and  objectives,  as  well  as  actions  for  future  evaluation.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  in  this  Working  Plan,  the  projects  have  not  been  fully  integrated  with  the  goals 
and  objectives.  More  detailed  assessments  need  to  be  carried  out  to  define  the  specific 
land  use  areas  of  the  region  and  the  specific  policies  that  will  apply  to  them. 

The  fiscal  restraint  required  by  ISTEA  is  based  on  PennDOTs  projection  of 
anticipated  Federal  highway  funds.  State  funds,  and  existing  system  needs.  In  their 
projections,  PennDOT  assumed  that  ISTEA  would  be  funded  at  a  fully  authorized  level, 
that  funding  increases  would  match  cost  escalation  and  that  28%  of  State  funds  would 
come  to  the  SPRPC  region. 

These  projections  show  that  the  SPRPC  region  can  expect  a  total  of  $8.4  Billion 
in  Federal  and  state  highway  funds  over  the  22  year  planning  period.  Of  that  amount, 
6.7  Billion  (80%)  will  be  needed  to  maintain  and  upgrade  the  region's  existing  highway 
system  leaving  $1 .7  Billion  for  major  new  capacity  projects.  A  similar  projection  of  transit 
funds  available  under  ISTEA  suggests  that  the  region  could  expect  approximately  $1.6 
Billion  for  transit  capital  projects  over  the  planning  period. 

These  projections  do  not  include  money  available  from  the  Turnpike 
Commission  or  State  Act  26  that  is  specifically  earmarked  for  projects  such  as  the  Mon 
Valley  Expressway  and  the  Southern  Beltway.  The  cost  of  those  two  projects  together 
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could  exceed  the  entire  $1.6  Billion  in  Federal  and  State  funds  that  is  projected  to  be 
available  for  the  plan. 

The  Turnpike  Commission  is  presently  preparing  overall  financial  plans  for  the 
Mon  Valley  Expressway  and  the  Southern  Beltway.  Those  projects  are  included  in  the 
Working  Plan  for  planning,  evaluation  and  public  comment,  but  their  costs  have  been 
excluded  from  the  overall  regional  fiscal  restraint.  When  the  Turnpike  Commission's 
financial  plans  for  those  two  projects  are  completed,  and  the  level  of  Federal  and  State 
funds  needed  for  those  projects  is  known,  then  SPRPC  will  reconsider  and  revise  its 
fiscal  restraint  strategy  and  Working  Plan.  This  will  be  done  before  the  final  plan  is 
adopted  in  December. 

Similarly,  the  Airport  Toll  Road  is  included  in  the  Working  Plan  as  a  privately 
financed  project.  That  corridor  appears  to  have  the  potential  to  be  built  by  private 
investors  without  the  need  for  substantial  Federal  or  State  funds.  Allegheny  County  has 
hired  a  consultant  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  private  constnjction  and  to  develop  a 
financial  plan  for  that  project.  SPRPC  must  also  reconsider  its  overall  financial  restraint 
strategy  when  the  Airport  Toll  Road  financial  plan  is  complete. 

The  Working  Plan  includes  $1.9  Billion  in  major  New  Capacity  highway  projects. 
It  also  includes  $1.3  Billion  in  specific  major  Maintain/Upgrade  highway  projects.  There 
remains  $5.6  Billion  in  residual  Maintain/Upgrade  highway  funds  that  are  not  defined  by 
specific  projects  in  the  plan.  The  Plan  earmarks  part  of  that  residual  money  for  future 
projects  that  will  be  needed  in  the  categories  of  Bridges,  Enhancements,  Congestion 
Mitigation  and  Air  Quality,  Intelligent  Vehicle  Highway  System,  Park-n-Ride  Strategies 
and  Freight  Movement  Projects. 

The  Plan  includes  $3.3  Billion  in  Transit  projects.  While  that  list  of  transit 
projects  is  double  the  $1.6  Billion  projected  to  be  available  from  ISTEA  for  transit  capital 
projects,  there  remains  considerable  uncertainty  about  the  methods  that  should  be 
applied  for  transit  fiscal  restraint,  since  a  large  portion  of  Federal  Transit  funds  will  be 
from  Section  3  New  Starts,  which  is  a  discretionary  program.  The  transit  fiscal  restraint 
and  list  of  transit  projects  will  be  revised  when  the  final  Federal  guidelines  are  released. 


SUMMARY  OF  PLAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Within  a  few  months  of  the  adoption  of  ISTEA,  SPRPC  launched  a  process  to 
develop  a  regional  long  range  plan  in  accordance  with  the  new  law.  Starting  in  May  of 
1992,  a  Transportation  Plan  Policy  Committee,  comprised  of  over  50  regional  leaders 
and  representatives  of  government,  major  public  agencies,  citizen  groups  and  private 
companies,  began  meeting  regularty  to  advise  the  development  of  this  plan.  Several 
other  committees  were  also  formed  to  advise  particular  aspects  of  the  plan,  including  a 
Technical  Committee,  a  Forecast  Committee,  a  Finance  Working  Group,  a  Public 
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Relations  Committee,  an  Environmental  Committee,  a  Citizen's  Advisory  Panel,  and 
Freight  Modal  Committee. 

The  following  figure  summarizes  the  process  of  plan  development.  In  1992, 
SPRPC  began  an  ongoing  educational  process  to  advise  the  public  and  its  leadership 
of  how  transportation  decision-making  had  changed  under  ISTEA.  Also  during  this  time, 
SPRPC  worked  with  the  Policy  and  Technical  Committees  to  develop  four  alternative 
concepts  for  regional  transportation  and  development.  These  four  options  became  the 
basis  for  technical  analysis  that  served  two  purposes.  First,  it  allowed  staff  to  test  a  new 
modeling  process  that  is  intended  to  facilitate  compliance  with  ISTEA.  Second  and  most 
importantly,  it  provided  decision-makers  with  better  insight  into  their  choices  for  the  long 
range  plan.  What  SPRPC  learned  from  the  testing  of  these  four  options  is  summarized 
below. 

The  four  regional  transportation  and  land  use  options  were: 

Targeted  Growth:  A  scenario  that  directs  growth  to  the  urban  core  and  selected 
other  communities  where  infrastructure  already  exists,  as  well  as  to  two  suburban  growth 
centers.  Transportation  investments  focus  on  mass  transit,  congestion  reduction  and 
improving  existing  roads. 

Valley  Renaissance:  An  option  that  links  industrial  valley  communities  to 
regional  employment  centers  and  assumes  economic  development  and  other  incentives 
to  help  revitalize  those  communities  and  the  regional  urban  core.  Transportation 
investments  include  new  roadways  linking  the  industrial  towns  to  major  employment 
centers. 

Radial  Growth:  An  option  that  emphasizes  improving  the  efficiency  of  the 
existing  transportation  system  and  reinforcing  the  existing  radial  development  pattern  of 
the  region.  Transportation  investments  include  some  transit  and  select  highway  projects, 
but  main  emphasis  is  on  improving  the  existing  system  through  transportation  systems 
management,  IVHS  technology  and  demand  management  strategies. 

New  Growth:  A  scenario  that  emphasizes  opening  new  areas  of  the  region  to 
development  through  investment  in  rural  highways,  and  connecting  isolated  parts  of  the 
region  to  existing  economic  centers. 

Land  use  and  transportation  analysis  of  these  options  provided  several  key 
insights  for  development  of  the  long  range  plan.  The  major  conclusion  was  that  some 
targeting  of  growth  should  be  done  in  the  final  plan  to  maximize  public  investments  in 
transportation  and  other  infrastructure  and  to  meet  environmental  goals.  Another  major 
conclusion  was  that  targeting  growth  can  reduce  the  number  of  trips  and  the  overall 
amount  of  travel  in  the  region,  relative  to  other  alternatives,  but  it  does  produce  slightly 
higher  levels  of  congestion.    Targeting  growth  to  areas  served  by  transit  also  has  a 
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positive  effect  on  transit  ridership,  including  the  use  of  existing  transit  services.  Finally, 
the  analysis  concluded  that  under  no  scenario  is  there  a  threat  of  failing  to  meet  the 
long-term  clean  air  requirements  for  the  region  on  the  mobile  source  side.  A  complete 
report  on  the  analysis  of  the  four  options  is  available  from  SPRPC  and  will  be  submitted 
to  FHWA  with  the  Working  Plan. 

In  addition  to  the  testing  of  the  four  options,  SPRPC  conducted  surveys  of  the 
regional  leadership  and  citizens  and  personal  interviews  with  each  of  the  Transportation 
Plan  Policy  Committee  members.  The  insights  gained  from  these  exercises  enabled 
staff  to  draft  goals  and  objectives,  with  related  land  use  policy  areas,  for  the  long  range 
plan.  These  goals  and  objectives  were  finalized  in  a  workshop  session  with  the 
Transportation  Plan  Policy  Committee  and  SPRPC  in  August  of  1993. 

The  financial  plan  for  the  Long  Range  Transportation  Plan  was  developed  in 
two  phases.  In  the  summer  of  1992,  a  Finance  Working  Group  was  formed  and  met  to 
review  fiscal  projections  that  were  done  by  PennDOT,  the  PA  Turnpike  Commission  and 
SPRPC  staff.  This  analysis  produced  a  preliminary  "fiscal  envelope"  for  the  plan.  In  the 
summer  of  1993,  the  Working  Group  reconvened  to  review  more  refined  fiscal 
projections,  based  in  particular  on  better  (though  still  not  final)  guidance  on  the  ISTEA 
requirements  and  a  new,  more  precise  definition  of  maintenance.  At  this  time,  the 
Working  Group  also  developed  a  strategy  for  fiscal  restraint  of  the  long  range  plan, 
which  is  evident  in  the  Financial  Plan  section  of  this  document. 

The  process  for  transportation  project  selection  occurred  on  many  levels,  often 
simultaneously.  Transportation  analysis  done  during  the  testing  of  the  four  options 
offered  some  "intelligence"  on  specific  projects  which  informed  project  selection.  Over 
several  months,  staff  met  in  small  groups  with  PaDOT  district  staff,  county 
commissioners,  county  planning  staff,  public  transit  officials  and  others  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  view  of  transportation  needs  at  every  level  within  the  region.  Throughout 
this  process,  staff  emphasized  the  tradeoffs  that  are  necessary  to  meet  ISTEA's 
requirements  and  identified  areas  of  flexibility  and  potential  compromise  within  the 
regional  transportation  agenda.  The  transportation  projects  in  this  Working  Plan  reflect 
the  regional  leadership's  agreed-to  needs  and  priorities  for  transportation  improvements, 
meeting  the  fiscal  restraint  established  in  the  Financial  Plan.  Consistency  between  the 
transportation  projects,  plan  goals  and  objectives  and  land  use  policy  areas  is  not  fully 
established  at  this  time;  that  will  require  some  technical  analysis  and  ftjrther  deliberation 
on  the  part  of  the  regional  leaders  and  citizens.  Basic  regional  priorities,  however,  are 
consistent  throughout  these  elements  of  the  plan,  resulting  in  a  high  degree  of 
consistency  between  them  even  now. 
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GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  following  are  proposed  Goals  and  Objectives  for  Regional  Transportation  and 
Development. 

OVERALL  GOAL 

Southwestern  Pennsylvania  will  be  a  region  distinguished  by  a  high  quality  of  life 
with  .  .  . 

a  growing  and  stable  economy  which  provides  jobs  for  people  of  all  skill 
levels; 

a  diversity  of  attractive  communities  linked  to  a  strong  regional  core; 

a  well  maintained,  efficient  and  technologically  advanced  transportation 
system;  and 

a  good  environment  with  clean  air,  clean  water  and  abundant  scenic  and 
environmental  assets. 

MOBILITY  GOAL 

Enable  people  and  goods  to  move  throughout  the  region  safely,  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible  and  provide  good  access  to  major  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
centers.  Improve  accessibility  to  those  areas  of  the  region  targeted  for 
redevelopment  and  new  growth. 


Objectives: 


Strategically  maintain  the  capacity,  services,  and  safety  of  the  region's  existing 
transportation  system.  Give  priority  to  those  segments  that  serve  the  most 
travelers  and  most  critical  functions. 

Improve  accessibility  between  the  urban  core,  targeted  growth  areas,  and  sub- 
regional  centers  and  provide  good  access  to  the  region's  important  employment 
centers. 

Significantly  improve  transit  services  within  the  Transit  Priority  Area,  make  transit 
the  most  convenient  mode  of  travel  to  and  from  the  Golden  Triangle  and  Oakland, 
and  maintain  transit  service  within  other,  established,  market  areas. 

Improve  paratransit  services  to  important  activity  centers  throughout  the  region. 
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Provide  greater  opportunities  for  bicycling  and  walking  through  enhancements  to 
our  transportation  system. 

Manage  and  mitigate  congestion  through  coordinated  transportation-land  use 
polices  and  an  array  of  demand  management  strategies  including  tele-commuting, 
travel  information  systems,  and  evolving  IVHS  technology. 

Improve  the  movement  of  freight  by  mitigating  congestion  on  the  highways  that 
link  the  region  to  national  and  international  markets,  facilitating  connections  to 
barge  and  rail  facilities,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  economic  development 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  new  Pittsburgh  International  Airport. 

Enhance  mobility  in  a  manner  that  protects  the  region's  valuable  natural  features, 
improves  air  quality,  conserves  energy,  and  satisfies  all  state  and  federal 
environmental  and  iSTEA  mandates. 


DEVELOPMENT  GOAL 

Strengthen  our  region's  economic  and  social  vitality,  facilitate  strong  communities, 
enhance  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  lifestyles,  support  efficient  and  affordable 
public  services,  and  preserve  our  region's  valuable  environmental  assets. 

Objectives: 

Seek  an  overall,  regional  development  pattern  that  supports  the  distinctive  assets 
of  the  different  areas  of  the  region  -  the  Regional  Urban  Core,  Transit  Priority 
Area,  Sub-Regional  Centers,  Special  Target  Areas,  Other  Serviced  Areas,  Rural 
Reserve,  and  Environmental  Protection  Areas. 

Support  growth  and  redevelopment  within  those  established  areas  that  have  the 
infrastructure  to  efficiently  service  development  and  the  greatest  strategic 
advantages  for  long  term  vitality. 

Preserve  and  strengthen  the  region's  urban  core  through  a  comprehensive 
strategy  that  includes  the  neighborhood,  commercial,  business,  cultural, 
educational,  riverfront,  and  medical  assets. 

Encourage  infill  development  and  redevelopment  within  the  Transit  Priority  Area 
and  further,  encourage  development  patterns  conducive  to  transit  operations. 

Strengthen  the  county  seats  and  other  Sub-Regional  Centers  where  the  "small 
town  lifestyle"  can  be  preserved. 
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Support  growth  in  Special  Targeted  Areas  where  the  proximity  to  regional  assets 
provides  a  unique  opportunity  for  sustained,  balanced  growth,  and  foster  within 
those  target  areas  a  community  identity,  efficient  and  attractive  development 
patterns,  and  an  array  of  residential,  commercial,  and  employment  choices  for  our 
region's  diverse  population. 

Preserve  and  enhance  existing  suburban  communities  by  maintaining  and  fully 
utilizing  existing  infrastructure  and  coordinating  incremental  new  development  with 
the  existing  development. 

Preserve  the  character  and  valuable  environmental  assets  of  the  region's  Rural 
Reserve. 

Prevent  development  within  the  most  important  agricultural,  ecologically 
significant,  and  recreational  lands. 

Establish  new  policies  and  promote  higher  levels  of  intergovernmental  cooperation 
to  manage  growrth  and  redevelopment;  and  direct  public  investments  in 
infrastructure  and  site  development  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  regional  land 
use  and  transportation  plan. 


LAND  USE  POLICY  AREAS 

The  following  are  proposed  Land  Use  Policy  Areas  for  the  Long  Range 
Transportation  Plan.  They  are  based  on  the  proposed  Goals  and  Objectives  Regional 
Transportation  and  Development 

1.  Regional  Urban  Core 

2.  Transit  Priority  Area 

3.  Sub-Regional  Centers 

4.  Special  Target  Areas 

5.  Other  Serviced  Areas 

6.  Rural  Reserve 

7.  Environmental  Protection  Areas 


The  first  four  areas  (Regional  Urban  Core,  Transit  Priority  Areas,  Sub-Regional 
Centers  and  Special  Target  Areas)  are  all  targeted  for  growth,  because  they  are  the 
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areas  that  can  most  efficiently  support  growth  and/or  the  areas  with  the  greatest  strategic 
advantages.  The  next  two  types  of  areas  (Other  Serviced  Areas  and  Rural  Reserve) 
have  strong  qualifications  on  growth  because  of  regional  objectives  to  manage  growth 
and  preserve  community  character.  The  Environmental  Protection  Areas  overlay  all  of 
the  above  areas,  and  they  identify  special  areas  that  should  be  protected  from 
development. 

Definitions  and  criteria  for  the  land  use  areas  follow.  Criteria  were  generally 
evaluated  at  the  traffic  analysis  zone  level,  which  is  a  subarea  of  municipalities  based 
on  activity  centers.  Preliminary  delineation  of  the  areas,  based  on  these  criteria,  is 
shown  on  the  attached  map.  These  areas  are  subject  to  further  refinement  as  the 
Working  Plan  is  reviewed  and  adjusted. 


1.  Regional  Urban  Core 

General  Description:  The  City  of  Pittsburgh  and  some  immediately  adjacent  areas  that 
are  the  most  densely  developed  part  of  the  region.  Includes  the  major  regional 
employment  centers  of  Oakland  and  the  Golden  Triangle. 

Justification:  Targeting  growrth  to  this  area  meets  a  number  of  regional  objectives, 
including  preserving  the  region's  core  and  encouraging  growth  where  it  can  be  supported 
efficiently. 

Criteria:  Density  of  population  per  residential  acre  and  employees  per  other  developed 
acres  is  at  least  50. 

Growth  Strateqv:  Strongly  encourage  public  and  private  investment  in  this  area  through 
zoning,  economic  development  and  other  policy;  rehabilitate/upgrade  existing 
infrastructure;  maintain  neighborhood  identities/integrity;  improve  public  transit;  and 
maximize  modal  transportation  choices. 


2.  Transit  Prioritv  Areas 

General  Description:  includes  the  Regional  Urban  Core  and  adjacent  areas  where 
patterns  and  densities  of  development  are  suitable  for  fixed-route  transit  service. 

Justification:  These  areas  are  targeted  for  growth,  particularly  growth  that  can  support 
fixed-route  transit  service,  as  a  means  of  encouraging  efficient  growth  patterns  in  the 
region  and  reducing  congestion. 

Criteria:  A  contiguous  area  including  and  surrounding  the  Regional  Urban  Core  where 
residential  densities  average  at  least  four  households  per  acre  and/or  projected  transit 
ridership  exceeds  200  daily  trips  per  square  mile. 
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Examples:  Castle  Shannon,  Carnegie,  Wilkinsburg  and  similar  areas  adjacent  to  the 
Regional  Urban  core. 

Growth  Strategy:  Encourage  infill  development  and  reinvestment  through  zoning, 
economic  development  and  other  policy;  rehabilitate/upgrade  existing  infrastructure;  and 
maintain  community  character.  Every  advantage  given  to  transit  in  both  transportation 
investments  and  the  planning  of  new  development;  transit  accessibility  is  an  explicit 
element  of  site  design. 


3.  Sub-Regional  Centers 

Definition:  County  Seats  and  other  established  communities  that  have  urban  densities 
and  a  mixture  of  employment  and  housing  opportunities. 

Justification:  These  areas  are  the  region's  economically  diverse  small  towns  where 
existing  development,  community  characteristics  and  infrastructure  provide  opportunities 
for  growth  in  accordance  with  regional  goals. 

Criteria:  A  minimum  of  250  households  and  densities  of  population  per  acre  and 
employees  per  acre  of  at  least  20.  (The  density  criteria  is  lowered  to  9  persons/ 
employees  per  acre  for  Armstrong  County  only.) 

Examples:  The  five  outlying  county  seats,  Beaver  Falls.  Ambridge/Alliquippa, 
McKeesport,  Charleroi,  Canonsburg,  Bridgeviile,  Latrobe,  and  others. 

Grov>rth  Strategy:  Encourage  development  and  redevelopment  that  capitalizes  on 
existing  infrastructure;  encourage  investment  and  reinvestment  through  zoning,  economic 
development  and  other  policy;  maintain  community  character;  maximize  modal  choices; 
promote  stability  by  investing  in  transportation  linkages  to  regional  centers  where 
needed. 


4.  Special  Target  Areas 

Special  Target  Areas  Are:  The  Airport  Area.  The  Cranberry  Area,  and  The  New  Stanton 
Area. 

Justification:   These  are  areas  where  the  proximity  of  major  regional  economic  assets 
provides  a  unique  opportunity  for  substantial  future  growth. 

Criteria:    These  areas  are  chosen  based  on  the  above  justification  rather  than  criteria 
related  to  existing  land  use. 
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Growth  Strategy:  New  development  should  be  designed  to  meet  regional  objectives 
regarding  community  character  and  modal  choice  and  to  be  supported  by  new 
infrastructure  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible.  Encourage  growth  with  improved 
transportation  linkages  to  other  regional  centers. 


5.  Other  Serviced  Areas 

General  Description:  Areas  outside  of  targeted  growth  areas  that  currently  provide  a  full 
range  of  municipal  services,  particularly  public  water  and  sewer  service. 

Justification:  Based  on  regional  objectives,  these  areas  are  not  the  ideal  location 

for  development.  However,  to  the  extent  that  development  can  occur  affordably  and 
efficiently  for  these  municipalities,  it  may  be  accommodated. 

Criteria:  The  land  available  for  development,  or  at  least  50  acres  of  it,  is  sewered. 

Examples:  Most  of  the  established  suburban  areas  not  in  any  of  the  above  categories, 
as  well  as  remaining  small  towns. 

Growth  Strategy:  New  development  should  be  incremental  or  infill  (i.e.  using  available 
land  within  areas  that  are  already  developed  and/or  serviced);  it  should  not  require 
additional  highway,  water  or  sewer  system  capacity,  and  it  should  otherwise  meet 
regional  objectives  for  development.  Existing  transportation  facilities  should  be  well 
maintained  and  managed  in  accordance  with  regional  goals  for  mobility. 


6.  Rural  Reserve 

General  Description:  Areas  of  the  region  that  lack  municipal  services,  particularly  water 
and  sewer  services,  for  the  majority  of  existing  development.  These  areas  are 
characterized  by  low-density  housing  developments,  scattered  housing,  agriculture  and 
other  open  space. 

Justification:  Any  development  that  changes  the  rural  character  of  these  areas  or 
generates  substantial  new  traffic  would  be  counter  to  regional  objectives. 

Criteria:  Areas  that  do  not  fall  into  any  of  the  other  land  use  categories. 

Examples:  The  majority  of  the  land  area  of  the  region,  excluding  most  of  Allegheny 
County  and  developed  centers  and  corridors  of  the  outlying  counties. 

Growth  Strategy:  Growth  in  these  places  is  discouraged.  Any  new  development  should 
be  very  small  in  scale  and  consistent  with  the  existing,  low  densities.   It  should  also  be 
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compatible  with  the  natural  environment.  Further,  there  should  be  no  major,  new  traffic 
generators  in  this  area.   Existing  transportation  facilities  should  be  well  maintained. 


7.  Environmental  Protection  Areas 

General  Description:  Areas  that  have  physical  and/or  regulatory  constraints  to 
development,  as  well  as  areas  of  high  importance  for  agricultural,  ecological  and/or 
recreational  purposes.  (Specific  definitions  can  be  found  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
Environmental  Committee  from  last  November's  Policy  Conference  at  Nemacolin 
Woodlands.) 

Justification:  Preventing  development  in  these  areas  will  preserve  the  region's  most 
important  agricultural,  ecological  and  recreational  assets. 

Criteria:  (See  Environmental  Committee  report  from  1992  Policy  Conference 
Proceedings.) 

Examples:  Publicly  and  privately-owned  parks,  gameland,  forests,  cemeteries,  etc.; 
Exceptional  Value  and  other  regional  wetlands;  steep  slope  areas;  important  agricultural 
areas  (including  Agricultural  Preservation  Zones,  Prime  Farmlands  and  high  production 
agricultural  areas);  habitats  of  listed  State  and  Federal  Threatened  and  Endangered 
Species;  Exceptional  Value  Streams;  100-year  floodplains  of  certain  streams;  and 
abandoned  rail  corridors. 

Growth  Strategy:  Preclude  residential,  commercial  and  industrial  development  in  these 
areas. 
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Land  Use  Areas  For  Regional  Long  Range  Plan 


■  Regional  Urban  Core 
ffi      Transit  PrioriTy  Area 

■  Sub-Regional  Centers 
^      Special  Target  Areas 

Other  Service  Areas 
Rural  Reserve 
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October  4.  1993 

nSCAL  RESTRAINT 

PROJECTED  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  REVENUE  SOURCES 

FOR  THE  SPRPC  REGION 

(1993-2015) 

Interim  federal  guidelines  on  the  long  range  plan  state:  "All  cost  and  revenue  projections 
should  be  based  on  the  best  available  data  and  trends."  Because  of  this,  PennDOT  issued  a 
report  entitled,  "Highway  and  Bridge  System  Preservation:  Funds  Management"  in  September 
of  1993.  The  purpose  of  the  report  was  to  provide  long  range  financial  projections  for  all 
MPO's  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  PennDOT  report  made  the  following  assumptions  regarding  the  financial  projection: 

1)  ISTEA  grant  programs  will  be  fully  funded. 

2)  Funding  levels  will  keep  up  with  inflation. 

3)  ISTEA  Authorizations  will  continue  for  the  life  of  the  long  range  plan. 

4)  The  SPRPC  share  of  the  Statewide  transportation  program  funding  will  be  28% 
(based  on  recent  trends). 

5)  Twenty  percent  will  be  allocated  for  new  capacity  projects.  The  definition  of  a 
new  capacity  project  is  any  project  that  adds  at  least  one  lane-mile  of  highway 
capacity.  The  remaining  80%  of  the  total  highway  and  bridge  funds  will  be  needed 
for  upgrade/maintain  projects  (i.e.,  system  preservation).  Upgrade/maintain 
projects  can  cover  a  wide  range  of  improvements  that  would  not  be  covered  under 
new  capacity.  Examples  include  bridge  rehabilitation,  signal  and  intersection 
improvement  and  interstate  upgrades. 

Based  on  the  PennDOT  report,  the  following  projections  for  available  transportation  funding 
were  made  for  the  22  year  Working  Plan: 


FUNDING  PROJECTIONS  (1993-2015)                  1 

FUNDING  CATEGORY 

FUNDING 

AVAILABLE 

(Billions) 

Upgrade/Maintain  the  Highway  System 

$6.7 

New  Highway  Capacity  Projects 

$1.7 

Transit  Capital  Projects 

$1.6 

TOTAL 

$10.0 

The  above  projection  does  not  include  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission  funding 
sources  for  the  Mon/Fayette  Expressway  and  the  Southern  Beltway.  A  separate  financial  plan 
will  be  developed  for  these  two  projects  along  with  the  Airport  Multi-Modal  Corridor  and  the 
Allegheny  Valley  Expressway  Extension  to  1-80. 

SPRPC's  overall  fiscal  restraint  strategy  and  the  Working  Plan  will  be  revised  when  these 
separate  financial  plans  are  available. 
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ESTIMATED  COST  OF  WORKING  PLAN 
BY  COUNTY  (MILUONS) 


Project 
Fiscal  Type 

Allegheny 

Armstrong 

Beaver 

Butler 

Washington 

Westmoreland 

Undefined 
Areawide 
Projects 

Total    1 

CAPACITY 

792 

46 

140 

115 

28 

465 

300 

1.885 

UPGRADE/ 
MAINTAIN 

533 

92 

120 

62 

284 

184 

5,451 

6,725 

TRANSIT 

3,257 

4 

28 

3 

33 

13 

0 

3.338 

SPECIAL 

1,681 

250 

0 

0 

762 

0 

0 

2.693 

TOTAL 

6.263 

392 

288 

180 

1,107 

661 

5,751 

14,642 
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WORKING  TRANSPORTATION  PLAN 
PROJECT  USTING 


October  4,  1993 


The  following  pages  list  the  projects  contained  in  SPRPC's  2015  Working  Plan.  Here 
is  how  the  projects  are  described. 

The  first  colimm,  labeled  "ID  No.,"  is  used  to  index  the  project. 

The  projects  are  sorted  by  geographic  location.  The  "Co. "  column  has  a  three  letter  code 
indicating  location: 

PIT  -  City  of  Pittsburgh 

ALL  -  Allegheny  County  (outside  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh) 

ARM  -  Armstrong  County 

BEA  -  Beaver  County 

BUT  -  Butler  County 

WAS  -  Washington  County 

WES  -  Westmoreland  County 

REG  -  Region-wide  projects 

Some  projects  cross  county  borders,  so  check  adjacent  counties  if  you  are  looking  for  a 
specific  project. 

The  "Map  No."  column  is  used  to  identify  the  projects  on  the  county  maps  in  the 
Working  Plan.   Each  county  has  its  own  set  of  map  numbers. 

"Route  Name/SR  No."  is  the  name  of  the  proposed  project  or  route.  Several  projects 
in  the  "REG"  are  labeled  very  generally,  such  as,  "Future  Bridge  Projects."  This  indicates  that 
an  allocation  of  fiinds  has  been  earmarked  for  bridge  repair,  without  the  actual  bridges  being 
identified. 

"Project  Description"  is  a  brief  description  of  the  project.  For  example. 
"Upgrade/Maintain  -  3R"  indicates  that  the  facility  will  undergo  restoration,  rehabilitation  and 
resurfacing.   It  will  not  receive  additional  lanes,  but  will  be  improved  in  other  ways. 

"Estimated  Total  Cost  (Millions)"  is  the  best  available  cost  estimate  on  a  specific  project. 
Because  many  projects  are  in  concept  form  only,  these  costs  are  often  based  on  unit  costs  and 
are  order  of  magnitude  estimates. 
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SPRPC  WORKING  TRANSPORTATION  PLAN  (YEAR  2015)                                                                                                   | 

ID 

No 

Co 

Map 
No- 

Route  Name/SR  No 

Section  Limits 

Miles 
(XX) 

No  of 
Lanes 

Project 
Description 

Project  Fiscal  Type 

Estimaied 
Total  Cost 
(Millions) 

1 

prr 

17 

5ih  Ave   Ramp 

5th  Ave  to  Blvd  of  Allies 

02 

1 

Ne*  Ramp 

CAPACTTY 

70 

2 

PIT 

9 

Bans  St  Porul  rrC 

Bates  and  Blvd  of  Allies 

03 

4 

rrC  /  Widening 

CAPAOTY 

400 

3 

PIT 

11 

Forbel/Crift  rrC 

Forbes  and  Craft  Ave 

rrc 

CAPACTTY 

400 

^ 

PIT 

6 

Intemxxlal 
Transporuuon  Center 

Golden  Triangle 

rrc 

CAPACTTY 

73  0 

3 

prr 

7 

loiermodal 
Transportauon  Center 

North  Side 

rrc 

CAPACTTY 

600 

6 

PIT 

8 

LawTTOCcville 
Indusiml  Access  Rd. 

21slSl.  ID  62nd  Sl 

38 

2 

Industrial  Access  Rd. 

CAPACTTY 

500 

7 

prr 

12 

Libeny 

Tunncl/McArdle 

Roadway 

North  Portal 

02 

Ne«  Interchange 

CAPACTTY 

ISO 

8 

prr 

34 

Oailand  Bikeway 
ImprovenKnts 

OaJJand 

Bikeway 
Improvements 

CAPACITY 

10 

9 

prr 

15 

Pamher  Hollow  HOV 
Bypass 

Nevelle  Ave.  to  2nd  Ave. 

16 

HOV 

CAPACTTY 

25.0 

10 

prr 

37 

Rt.  28 

Millvale  to  31st  Br. 

1.2 

4 

Widen  to  54  Feet 

CAPACTTY 

65 

11 

PTT 

56 

Rl  28 

Troy  Hill  Rd  to  31sl  Br. 

13 

4 

Widen  to  54  Feet 

CAPACTTY 

21  7 

12 

prr 

13 

Ri.  51 /Liberty  Tunnel 

South  Portal 

0.2 

New  Interchange 

CAPACTTY 

38  0 

13 

prr 

24 

Rl  885 

Lebanon  Rd  to  Rt.  837 

3.7 

4 

Widen  to  4  lanes 

CAPACTTY 

20.7 

14 

prr 

21 

Second  Ave.  Rampi  to 
1-376 

Second  Avenue  to  1-376 

0.2 

New  Ramps  WB 
Direction 

CAPAOTY 

120 

IS 

prr 

28 

Three  River? 
Pedestrian  Br. 

Stadium  to  CBD  via  Ft  Pin  Br. 

Pedestrian  Walkway 

CAPACTTY 

38 

16 

prr 

31 

Bates/ Allies  Portal 
Improvemeius 

Bates  and  Blvd.  of  Allies 

0.3 

* 

Upgrade 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

'' 

17 

prr 

25 

Fort  Duquesne  Blvd. 

Stanwix  Sl  to  lOth  St. 

0.7 

4 

Relocation 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

84 

18 

prr 

IS 

Fort  Pia  Blvd. 
Relocation 

Stanwix  Sl  to  Smithfield  St- 

05 

* 

Relocation 

UPGRADEmAINTAIN 

16  0 

19 

prr 

10 

Fon  Piti  Br.  and 
Tunnel 

CBD 

1.1 

4/8 

Rehabiliution 

LTGRADE/MAINTAIN 

400 

20 

prr 

27 

1-279  to  1-376 
Connection 

CBD 

02 

1 

Relocauon 

LTGRADE/MAINTAIN 

4  5 

21 

prr 

68 

Liberty  Aveajc 

Gram  Sl  to  Stanwii  Sl 

06 

4 

Upgrade/Mai  ntajn-3R 

UPGRADE.  MAINTAIN 

99 

22 

prr 

30 

Main  St./40tli  St.  Br. 

Bigelow  Blvd  to  40th  St  Br 

1.1 

4 

Upgrade/Maintain-3R 

UPGRADE-MAINTAIN 

33 

16 
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ID 
No 

Co 

Map 
No 

Roul*  Name/SR  No 

Sccuon  Limits 

Miles 
(XX) 

No  of 
Lanes 

Project 
Descripuon 

Project  Fiscal  Type 

Estimated 
Total  Cost 
(Millions) 

23 

PIT 

22 

McArdlc  Roadway 

Lib-  Br.  to  Grandview 

06 

2 

Upgrade/Mamtain-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

11  5 

24 

PIT 

26 

North  Shore 
Relocauon 

Allegheny  Ave  to  Stadium 
Drive 

0.3 

2 

Relocauon 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

8  1 

25 

prr 

33 

OaJdaml  TDM 

OaUand 

TDM 

UPGRADEAIAINTAIN 

17 

26 

PIT 

29 

River  Rd 

Robinson  St.  to  31st  Br. 

15 

2 

Upgrade/Maintain-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

3  6 

27 

PIT 

19 

Rl.  380 

1-379  to  Washinjcoo  Blvd 

58 

4 

Upgrade/Maintain-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

13.2 

28 

PIT 

20 

Rl.  8 

Swissvale  Ave.  to  62nd  St.  Br. 

5.8 

4 

Upgrade/Maintain-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

125 

29 

PIT 

32 

RL  837 

Smithfield  Br.  to  Birmingham 
Br. 

1.6 

2 

Upgrade/MaintaiO-3R 

UPGRADETitAINTAIN 

2  4 

30 

prr 

23 

Second  Ave 

Bales  St.  to  Greenfield 

0.5 

4 

Upgrade/Maintain-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

100 

31 

prr 

16 

Smjthrield  St. 

Liberty  Ave.  to  Ft  Pin  Blvd. 

05 

2 

Upgrade/MaintainOR 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

18  0 

32 

prr 

14 

Wood  Sl 

Libcrry  Ave.  to  F=t  Pin  Blvd. 

0  4 

2 

Upgrade/Maimain-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

26  6 

33 

prr 

20A 

Fim  Ave.  SuiioQ 

Transit  Station 

TRANSrr 

200 

34 

prr 

5 

Ifttn-North  Side 
People  Mover 

Nonh  Side  -Stadium  Area 

[ntermodal  Center 

TRANsrr 

75  0 

35 

prr 

2 

Spioe  Line  1 

CBD  to  Norrh  Side 

1.7 

New  Transit  Facility 

TRANsrr 

360  0 

36 

prr 

1 

Spine  Line  2 

CBD  to  Oakland 

32 

New  Transit  Facility 

TRANsrr 

770  0 

37 

prr 

3 

Spine  Line  3 

Oailind  to  Sq.  Hill 

2  2 

New  Transit  Facility 

TRANsrr 

3400 

38 

PIT 

4 

Busway/Wabash  HOV 

Pgb.  u>  Carnegie 

92 

2 

Buswiy  with  HOV 
Lanes 

TTtANSrr/CAPACrTY 

2500 

17 
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ID 

No 

Co 

No 

Route  Name/SR  No 

Secuon  Liinits 

Mtia 
(XX) 

No  of 
Lanes 

Project 
Descrtpuon 

Projen  Fiscal  Type 

Estimatiri 
Tout  Cos 
(Millions) 

39 

ALL 

,4 

Ardmorc  Blvd  VPcnn 
Avenue 

FranWin  Avenue  u>  Swtssvalc 
Avenue 

07 

4/6 

Widen  to  4  Lanes 

CAPAcrrv 

65 

40 

ALL 

77 

Bibcock  Boulevard 

Sieben  Rd   to  3  Degree  Rd. 

13 

3 

Widen  u>  3  lai«= 

CAPACITY 

24 

41 

ALL 

76 

Babcock  Boulevard 

Township  Line  to  Stebert  Rd. 

I  I 

3 

Widen  to  3  Lanes 

CAPACITY 

56 

42 

ALL 

65 

Boyce  Inicrchange  al 
1-79 

1-79 

02 

New  Interchange 

CAPACTTY 

13  7 

43 

ALL 

58 

Camp  Home  Rd 

SR  65  to  1-279 

20 

4 

Widen  to  4  LaiKS 

CAPACTTY 

20  2 

44 

ALL 

79 

Cargo  Iruercbange  ai 
SR60 

SR60 

02 

New  Interchange  ai 
Pgh.  Int'l   Ajfpon 

CAPACriY 

9  1 

45 

ALL 

82 

DuiKao  Avenue 
Extension 

McKiught  Rd  u  Babcock 
Boulevard 

05 

2 

New  2  Lane 
Extension 

CAPACITY 

4  1 

46 

ALL 

101 

Fraur  Calleria  Mall 

Rt.  28  in  Frazei  Twp. 

02 

New  Interchange 

CAPACITY 

60 

47 

ALL 

78 

Hookslown  Grade  Rd. 
Interchange  at  SR  60 

SR60 

0.2 

New  Interchange 

CAPACITY 

12  2 

a 

ALL 

95 

Interstate  79 

1-279  Interchange 

Full  Interchange 

CAPACITY 

10  0 

49 

ALL 

54 

Kirwin  Heigbts 
Connector  Rd. 

SR  50  to  Painters  Run  Rd. 

1.0 

2 

New  Coniieoor  Rd. 

CAPACITY 

27  0 

50 

ALL 

62 

Lesnea  Rd.  Connector 

1-79  10  Mayvirw  Rd, 
(Bridgeville) 

10 

2 

New  Connector  Rd. 

CAPACITY 

150 

51 

ALL 

83 

McKjught  HOV 

Babcock  Blvd.  to  1-279 

18 

1 

HOV  Extension 

CAPACITY 

3  2 

52 

ALL 

89 

Northern  Pike 

Rl.  48  u  Pitcaira  Rd 

05 

4 

Widen  to  4  Lanes 

CAPACITY 

1  1 

53 

ALL 

59 

Piasburgh-McKeespon 
Blvd 

MansReld  Br  to  Lebanon  Church  Rd. 

' 

Widen/Kelocate  u>  4 
Lanes 

CAPACITY 

194 

54 

ALL 

61 

Robinson  Towne 
Center  Interchange 

SR60 

02 

New  Interchange 

CAPAcmr 

165 

55 

ALL 

86 

Ri.  148 

Harnnan  St  w  Penn.  Ave. 
(McKeesport) 

05 

* 

Widen  to  4 
Lanes'Reconstrua 

CAPACITY 

■' 

56 

ALL 

66 

Rt.  286 

Rt  22  to  Rt  380 

53 

4 

Widen  to  48  Feet 

CAPACITY 

11  6 

57 

ALL 

92 

Rt    380 

PA  Turnpike 

New  Interchange 

CAPACITY 

13  0 

58 

ALL 

88 

Rl  50 

Vanadium  Rd  to  Kir»in 
Heights 

12 

5 

Widen  to  5  lanes 

CAPACTFY 

16 

59 

ALL 

99 

Rt.  28 

Etju  Interchange  Area 

10 

4 

Widen  to  4  lanes 

CAPACITY 

15  2 

60 

ALL 

96 

Rl.  51 

Beers  School  Rd  to  Rt  51 

38 

4 

Widen  to  4  lanes 

CAPACITY 

15.2 

61 

ALL 

97 

Rl   60 

Flaugherry  Run  Interchange 

Full  Interchange 

CAPACITY 

1  1 

18 
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SPRPC  WORKING  TRANSPORTATION  PLAN  (YEAR  2015) 

ID 
No 

Co 

Map 
No 

Route  Namc/SR  No 

Section  Limits 

Miles 
(XX) 

No  of 
Lanes 

Projea 
Description 

Projea  Fiscal  Type 

Total  Cost 

(MillKJOS) 

62 

ALL 

100 

Rt  60 

Rt  22/30  to  South  Eip 

2.4 

6 

Widen  m  6  lanes 

CAPACITY 

48 

63 

ALL 

93 

Saxotiburg  Blvd 

PA  Turnpike 

New  Interchange 

CAPACTTY 

13  0 

64 

ALL 

90 

SiebmRd. 

McKnight  Rd.  to  Babcoct 

Boulevard 

OJ 

3 

Widen  u>  3  Lanes 

CAPAt^TY 

1.0 

65 

ALL 

73 

Wea  Miin  Si.  - 
Caniegie 

1-79  to  Mansfield  Blvd 

I.I 

4 

Widen  to  48  Fea 

CAPACTTY 

7J 

66 

ALL 

41 

WiLEHOV 

CBD  to  Bndgeville 

8,0 

2 

New  Hov  Facility 

CAPACTFY 

116.8 

67 

ALL 

64 

ALCOEast: 
Nortb-South  upgrade 

Bus  Rl.  22  lo  Rt.  910 

9.2 

2 

Upgrade/Maintain-3R 

i;PGRADE;*tAINTAIN 

138 

6S 

ALL 

60 

ALCO  Nonh: 
East-West  upgrade 

1-279  to  Rl.  2« 

177 

4 

UpgradeMaintam-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

I9J 

69 

ALL 

98 

ALCO  South: 
East-West  Upgr^e 

1-79  to  Mon/Fayetle  Exp. 

14J 

4 

Upgradc/Mainiain-3R 

UP(31ADE/MAINTAIN 

29.5 

70 

ALL 

81 

BoyceRd. 

1-79  to  Rt   19 

3,0 

2 

Upgrade/Mainlain-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

4.5 

71 

ALL 

50 

Campbells  Run  Rd. 

Rl  60  to  Main  St 

5.2 

2/4 

Upgrade/Mainiain-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

300 

72 

ALL 

87 

I-79/Kirwjn  Heights 

Bridgeville 

Reconstruct 
Interchange 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

1.6 

73 

ALL 

72 

McKnighi  Rd. 

1-279  to  Rt.  19 

7.7 

4/6 

Upgradc/Mainlain-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

7.7 

74 

ALL 

75 

Robtnsoa  Towne 
Ceoler  Imeniiodal 
Facility 

RtAinsOQ  Township 

- 

- 

Inlennodal  Center 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

6J 

75 

ALL 

94 

Rl   136 

Rl  51  to  Mon  City  Br 

4.4 

2 

Upgrade/Mai  nlain-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

3.5 

76 

ALL 

91 

Rl  19 

Parkway  West  to  WACO  Line 

102 

4 

Upgrade/Mai  nlain-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

102 

77 

ALL 

71 

Rl   19 

MiJCnight  Rd.  w  Rt.  910 

3.1 

4 

Upgrade/Mai  ntain-3R 

UPGRADEMAINTAIN 

93 

n 

ALL 

85 

Rr  19/Rl.  910 

Pine  Township 

Recortnrua 
Interchange 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

2.7 

79 

ALL 

84 

Rl  30 

S  Beltway  to  BECO  line 

27 

2 

Upgrademaintain-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

3  0 

SO 

ALL 

48 

Rl.  SI 

West  Enl  to  Man/ 
Fayetle  Exp. 

1J6 

4 

Upgrade/Mai  nlain-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

40.t 

81 

ALL 

52 

Rl  51 

West  End  Br  to  SR  3109 

12.5 

2 

Upgrade/Maintain-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

27,8 

«1 

ALL 

80 

Rt.  60 

Rt  22/30  to  1-79 

32 

2 

Upgrade/Maintain-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

48 

n 

AU. 

67 

Rl  65 

Marshall  Ave.  u>  Edgeworth 

11  6 

4 

Upgrade/Mai  niain-3R 

UPGRADETrfAINTAIN 

11  6 

84 

ALL 

55 

Rt  < 

Saionburg  Blvd   to  Rl.  910 

8  1 

4 

Upgrade/Mainlain-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

24  J 

19 
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ID. 

No. 

Co 

Map 
No. 

Rouit  Name/SR  No. 

Secuon  Litniu 

Miles 
(XX) 

No.  of 
Lanes 

Project 
Description 

Project  Fiscal  Type 

Estimated 
Total  Cosi 
(Millions) 

83 

ALL 

51 

Rl   88 

Rl   51  to  WACO  line 

8  5 

2 

Upgradc.'Maintain-3R 

LTCRADfMAINTAIN 

27  8 

86 

ALL 

69 

Rl   910 

1-79  to  Rl  28 

19  7 

2 

Upgr^&'Mainiain-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

99 

87 

ALL 

53 

Rt  50 

BndgcviUe  to  Camegie 

43 

V» 

Upgrade-Maintain-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

27  3 

88 

ALL 

63 

Scnler's  Cabin 
Inierclunge 

SR  lino  Partway  Wesi 

02 

New  Interchange 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

14  1 

89 

ALL 

70 

Truck  Rt.  19 

Rl.  51  to  Cochran  Rd 

37 

4 

Upgrade/MaintainOR 

LTGRADEMAINTAIN 

11  1 

90 

ALL 

40 

AifpoitToll 

Rd./Mulii-ina(bl 

Corridor 

Rl.  60  lo  Rl.  65 

8.0 

4 

Relocation  4 
lanes/Mulu-modal 

SPECLU.  FUND 

200  0 

91 

ALL 

36 

Magln 

GPUtoCBD 

160 

MaglcY 

Demonstration 

Corridor 

SPECIAL  FUND 

450  0 

92 

ALL 

35 

Mon/Tayeac 
Expressway 

Rt.  31  To  Piitsburgb 

160 

T\impike  Toll  Rd 

SPECIAL  FUND 

925  0 

93 

ALL 

44 

Southern  Beltway 

Pgh  Infl  Airport  to  SR  22 

5.2 

Turnpike  Toll  Rd 

SPECIAL  FUND 

1063 

94 

ALL 

46 

East  Btuway  EXT  1 

Wilkinsburg  u  Rankin 

2.3 

Busway  Extension 

TRANSrr 

43  0 

95 

ALL 

47 

East  Busway  EXT  2 

Rankin  to  E   Pittsburgh 

28 

Busway  Extension 

TRANSIT 

403 

96 

ALL 

45 

East  Busway  EXT  3 

E  Pittsburgh  to  McKeisport 

4,7 

Busway  Extension 

TRANSrr 

607 

97 

ALL 

43 

Fixed  Guideway  Mod 

TRANSIT 

1100 

9S 

ALL 

39 

LRT  State  D 

Existing  Trolley  Line 

12.6 

Rehabiliiauon  of 
Trolley  line 

TRANSIT 

3300 

99 

ALL 

38 

PATransit  Bus 

Prooiremenl 

TRANSIT 

352  0 

100 

ALL 

49 

PATransit  Garage 
Rehab  Program 

TRANSIT 

30  0 

101 

ALL 

37 

PATransit  Misc  Capital  Cost  Projects 

TRANSIT 

3740 

102 

ALL 

42 

W&LE  South  Busway 
EXT 

SR  88  to  ALCO  Airpon 

7.0 

2 

Busway  Extension 

TRANSIT 

102  2 

20 
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SPRPC  WORKING  THANSPORTA-nON  Pl>N  (YEAR  a)l5) 

ID 

No 

Co 

Map 
No 

Route  Naine/SR  No 

Section  Limits 

Miles 
OC.X) 

No  of 
Lanes 

Projea 
Description 

Projea  Fiscal  Type 

Estijnaud 
TolalCosl 
(Million) 

lOJ 

ARM 

aimon  Induslnal 
Access 

Rl  28IOR1.  12* 

3  3 

New  Access  Rll 

CAPAcmr 

6.S 

104 

ARM 

Kloannins  Bypass 

SR  66  to  SR  422 

2.4 

Relocation 

CAPACITY 

39  1 

105 

ARM 

AllRl  66 

Rl.  36  to  Rl  66 

1.3 

Upgrade/Mai  ntain-3R 

UPGRADEMAINTAIN 

6.2 

106 

ARM 

Rl   128/Sr  3006 

pjid  City  Br  id  Rt  2« 

6  0 

UpgradeyMaintaii»-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

4.5 

107 

ARM 

Rl  12i 

Rl.  2<  to  Rl  422 

59 

Upsrade/Maintain-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINtAIN 

44 

IDS 

ARM 

Rl.  268 

West  Kinanninf  to  BUCO 

133 

Uptnle/Maintain-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

100 

109 

ARM 

Rl  66 

Rl   36  to  Rl  422 

192 

Upgrade/MainlainOR 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

14.4 

110 

ARM 

Rl.  66/2< 

Kittannint  to  Garion  Co. 

169 

Upgrade/MaintaiD-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

12.7 

111 

ARM 

Rl.  6« 

BUCO  10  Clarion  Co 

53 

Upgrade/Maintain-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

4  1 

112 

ARM 

Rl.  IS 

Rl.  66/28  to  Inliana  Co 

138 

Upgrai]e/Maintain-3R 

UPGRADEMMNTAIN 

7  1 

113 

ARM 

RL  422 

BUCO  Une  to  Imiiam  Co 
Line 

23  0 

4/2 

Upgrade/MainlaiD-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

285 

114 

ARM 

Allcflieiqr  Valley 

Co.  lioe 

17.3 

Tvinipite  Toll  Rd 

SPECL^L 

230.0 

113 

ARM 

Mid-Valley  Transil 

Capital  Projects 

TRANSIT 

40 

21 
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SPRPC  WORKING  TRANSPORTATION  PLAN  (YEAR  2015)                                                                                                   | 

ID 
No 

Co 

Map 
No 

Routt  Name/SR  No 

Section  Limits 

Miles 
(XX) 

No   of 
Lanes 

Projea 
Descripuon 

Projecl  Fiscal  Type 

Estimaled 
Total  Con 
(Millions) 

116 

BEA 

1 

Ambridge/Aliquippa 
Br 

SR  51  to  SR  65 

04 

New  Br 

/Connecuora 

CAPACITY 

800 

117 

BEA 

2 

Crow^  Ruo 
Highway 

SR  65  to  BUCO  line 

5.5 

2  Lane  Relocation 

CAPAOTY 

27  0 

118 

BEA 

14 

Franklin  Avenue 

Aliquippa 

10 

Widen  to  4  Lanes  or 
One-Way  Pair 

CAPACITY 

46 

119 

BEA 

U 

Rt   4016-Beaner 
Hollow  Rd 

SR  51  to  Dutch  Ridge  Rd. 

13 

2  Lane  Relocauon 

CAPACTTY 

73 

120 

BEA 

10 

Rl  60  Parallel 

SR  151  to  Kennedy  Boulevard 

3  0 

4  Lane  Access  Rd 

CAPACTTY 

83 

121 

BEA 

18 

Rl  68 

Sewickley  Twp. 

New  Interchange 

CAPACTTY 

130 

122 

BEA 

6 

Brodhead  Rd. 

Rl.  151  to  Rl.  18 

84 

UpgradeyMaintain-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

12  6 

123 

BEA 

9 

Greco  Garden  Rd. 

Rl.  60  to  Rl  68 

9  8 

Upgrade(Mainiain-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

10  8 

124 

BEA 

15 

Rl.  151 

Rl  51  to  Rl.  60 

29 

Upgrade/MainiainOR 

UPGRADEWAINTAIN 

44 

125 

BEA 

8 

Rl.  18 

Rl.  51  to  Rt  60 

36 

Upgradc/MaintainOR 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

10  8 

126 

BEA 

4 

Rl   18 

New  Bnghion  Br  lo  Rl  351 

57 

Upgrade/Mainiaio-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

17  1 

127 

BEA 

5 

Rl  30 

ALCO  Line  to  WVA  Line 

13  5 

i;pgrade/Mainiain-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

14  9 

128 

BEA 

7 

Rl  351 

Rl  60  lo  LACO  Line 

39 

Upgrade/Mainlain-3R 

UPGRADEMAINTAIN 

117 

129 

BEA 

12 

Rl   51 

ElkJiora  Rd.  uj  Rl.  18 

22 

UpgradeAlainiain-3R 

UPGRADEMAINTAIN 

66 

130 

BEA 

13 

Rl  51 

Alitiuippa 

Reconslnia 
Interchange 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

65 

131 

BEA 

16 

Rl   51/Rl  68 

Beaver  Boro 

Upgrade  Interchange 

UPGRADE^AINTAIN 

2,7 

132 

BEA 

17 

Rl  65/Rl.  18 

Rochester  Boro 

Upgrade  Interchange 

UPCRADEmAINTAIN 

1  3 

133 

BEA 

3 

Rl  68 

Rt  60  to  Ohio  Line 

114 

2 

Upgrade/Mainlain-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

17  1 

134 

BEA 

:o 

Rl   65 

ALCO  line  to  Ambridge 

11 

4 

Mainiaj  n/Upgrade 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

33 

135 

BEA 

19 

BVTA 

BVTA  Capital 
Projects 

THANSrr 

28  0 

'The  number  of  lanes,  right-of-way,  and  costs  proposed  for  this  project  were  not  clearly  defined  when  SPRPC  acted  to 
adopt  the  Working  Plan  on  September  27th.   This  project  definition  will  be  reconsidered  by  SPRPC  on  October  25th. 

22 
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SPRPC  WORKING  TRANSPORTATION  PLAN  (YEAR  20 1 5)                                                                                           | 

ID 
No 

Co 

No 

Route  Name/SR  No 

Section  Liinits 

Miles 
(XX) 

No  of 
Lane! 

Projea 
Description 

Projea  Fiscal  Type 

Estimated 
Total  Cost 

(Millions) 

I3« 

BUT 

*  Frwdom-Cridcr  Rd 

BECO  lane  10  Rt   19 

20 

Vi 

Upjrade/Widen 

CAPACITY 

60 

137 

BUT 

1-79  Exit  27 

Zelienople  Boro 

Missing  Ramps 

CAPACITY 

100 

138 

BUT 

I-79/SR  22« 

Cranberry  Twp. 

Missing  Ramps 

CAPACITY 

96 

139 

BUT 

I-79rfumpike 

1-79/1-76 

05 

New  Interchange 

CAPACnY 

302 

140 

BUT 

Intenuie  79 

Rt.  328  Interchange 

Full  Interchange 

CAPACTTY 

10  0 

141 

BUT 

Rl  228 

SR  19  lo  SR  8 

9.2 

Major  Widen/4  Lanes 

CAPACITY 

127 

142 

BUT 

Rl.  422 

Rl.  S28  to  Mt.  Oiesml 

5.7 

Major  Widen/4  Lanes 

CAPACmr 

217 

14} 

BUT 

Rl.  8  Br 

City  of  Butler 

0.2 

Replacenient/4  Lanes 

CAPACITY 

8.7 

144 

BUT 

Rl  422 

1-79  to  lACO  line 

2.1 

Widen  to  4  Lanes 

CAPACITY 

63 

14S 

BUT 

BuUer  South 
Circuinferemial 

Rl.  8  to  Rl  68 

23.0 

UPGRADEAIAINTAIN 

23.0 

144 

BUT 

Rl  228 

Rl  8  to  Rl  356 

96 

Upgrade/Maintain-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

145 

147 

BUT 

Rl  268 

RL  68  to  ARCO  Line 

11.0 

Upgrade/Maintaia-3R 

UP<3RADE/MAINTAIN 

8.3 

14< 

BUT 

Rl.  356 

Rl.  228  to  Rl  28 

2.9 

Upgrade/Maimaio-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

2  9 

149 

BUT 

Rl68 

Rl  422  to  ARCO  Une 

13J 

Upgrade/Mainaio-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

9  9 

ISO 

BUT 

Rl.  488/Pleasul 
Villey 

Moraine  Park  Access 

2.1 

Upgrade/Maintain-3R 

UPGRADEMAINTAIN 

1.6 

ISI 

BUT 

Butler  Transit 

Capital  Projects 

TRANSIT 

3  0 

'The  number  of  lanes,  right-of-way,  and  (»sts  proposed  for  this  project  were  not  clearly  defined  when  SPRPC  acted  to 
adopt  the  Working  Plan  on  September  27th.  This  project  definition  will  be  reconsidered  by  SPRPC  on  October  25th. 
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ID 
No 

Co 

Map 
No 

Route  Name/SR  No 

Scojon  Limits 

MUes 
fXX) 

No  of 
Lanes 

Pnjjea 
Description 

Project  Fiscal  Type 

Total  Cost 

(Millions) 

152 

WAS 

13 

Qurleroi  Connector  to 
MVE 

SR  837  to  MVE 

15 

2 

Relocation 

CAPACITY 

28 

153 

WAS 

12 

Dooon  Connector  to 
MVE 

SR  837  to  MVE 

3  0 

2 

Relocation 

CAPACITY 

4.2 

154 

WAS 

10 

Dooora  Indtmrial 
Access  Rd. 

SR  837  to  Mth  SL 

2.0 

2 

Relocation 

CAPACmr 

8.9 

155 

WAS 

6 

1-79 

Meatlowlands  Inlerchanfc 

OS 

Full  Interchange 

CAPACITY 

120 

156 

WAS 

4 

Interstate  70 

1-79  to  WECO  Ux 

200 

4 

Upgrade/Maintain-3R 

UPCRADE/MADn-AIN 

1693 

157 

WAS 

14 

Rl  136 

Rt  837  to  MVE 

2  3 

2 

Upgra<Je/Maintain-3R 

UPGRADEmAINTAIN 

23 

158 

WAS 

8 

Rl  18 

1-70  to  Rt  22 

207 

2 

Upgrade/Mai  ntaia-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

166 

159 

WAS 

5 

Rt   19 

I  70f79  to  ALCO  Line 

116 

4 

UpgradeyMaintain-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

58  0 

160 

WAS 

9 

Rt  40 

1-79  to  Mon  Valley  Eip  2 

184 

2 

Upgrade/Mai  ntain-3  R 

UTCRADtMASKTAJN 

14  7 

lil 

WAS 

11 

Rl  519 

1-70  to  R«.  19 

75 

2 

Upgrade/Maintajn-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

60 

162 

WAS 

7 

Rl  88 

ALCO  Uoe  to  t-70 

16.8 

2 

UpgradeyMaintain-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

168 

163 

WAS 

1 

Mon/  Fiyene 
Expressway 

1-70  IS  SR  51 

130 

' 

Turnpike  Toll  Rd 

SPECIAL  FUND 

368  0 

164 

WAS 

3 

Southern  Beltway 

SR  22  TO  1-79 

122 

4 

Turnpike  Toll  Rd. 

SPECl*LFUND 

177.1 

165 

WAS 

2 

Soulbenl  Beltway 

1-79  to  Mon/Fayeoe 

100 

4 

Turnpike  Toll  Rd. 

SPECIAL  FUND 

217.0 

166 

WAS 

16 

GG»C,  MMVTA 

Capital  Projects 

TRANSIT 

33  0 

24 
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ID 

No 

Co 

Map 

No. 

Route  Nune/SR  No 

Section  LinuB 

Miles 
(XX) 

No  of 
Lanes 

Project 
Description 

Project  Fiscal  Type 

Estimated 
Total  Cost 
(Millions) 

167 

WES 

12 

Arnold  TniCk  Rt 

City  of  Arnold 

1  4 

Industrial  Access  Rd. 

CAPACITY 

28 

168 

WES 

' 

KiSki  Valley 
Expressway 

Vandergnft  Bypass  to  Rl.  28 

7.5 

4  Lane  Relocation 

CAPAcmr 

100.0 

169 

WES 

1 

Laurel  Valley 
Expressway 

New  Stanton  to  Rl.  30 

125 

4  Lane  Relocalioo 

CAPACITY 

125  0 

170 

WES 

10 

Ligonier  Truck  Rl, 

Rl  30toRt  711 

3.0 

2  Lane  Relocation 

CAPACTTY 

83 

171 

WES 

s 

New  Kensingun 
CoiuMCtor 

SR  366  to  SR  28 

3.7 

Relocation  to  AVE 

CAPACTTY 

533 

172 

WES 

3 

Rt  22  Reconstrua 

ALCO  lo  Indiana  Co 

22  7 

Reconstrua  lo  4 
Lanes 

CAPACTTY 

151.3 

173 

WES 

7 

Rl  366/SR  4087 

Logan  Rd  to  Tareottim  Br 

34 

Widen  to  4  Lanes 

CAPACTTY 

14  2 

174 

WES 

15 

Tinsmill  Spur 

Perrysville  to  Avoranore 

2.5 

Relocauon 

CAPACTTY 

99 

173 

WES 

11 

1-70 

Smithton  Interchange 

UPGRADEMADn-AIN 

75 

176 

WES 

1 

IntCTTUte  70 

WACO  Line  to  PA  Turnpike 

170 

Upgrade/Mainlain-3R 

UPGRADEMAINTAIN 

1407 

177 

WES 

8 

Rt  22/Rl.  66 

Delmonl  Boro 

Interchange 
Improvemeni 

UPGRADEMAINTAIN 

10  0 

178 

WES 

6 

Rl.  66/356 

Rl  22  to  Rt.  56 

161 

Upgrade/Maintajn-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

16  I 

179 

WES 

9 

Rl.  981 

Rl  30  to  Rl  22 

93 

Upgrade/Maintain-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

93 

180 

WES 

M 

WCTA 

Capital  Projecls 

TRANSTT 

130 

25 
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ID. 
No 

Co 

Map 

No 

Route  Name/SR  No 

Section  Limits 

Mile] 
OCX) 

No  or 
Lanes 

Project 
Description 

Project  Fiscal  Type 

Estinuud 
Total  Cost 
(Millions) 

181 

REG 

Future  Paik-n-Ride 
Projects 

CAPACmr 

300 

183 

REG 

Future  Regiotiwidc  Traiuporuiioti  Denuod  Matu^eniem 
(TDNf)  Projects 

CAPAcmr 

400 

183 

REG 

Future  Enhaoceuietu 
Projects 

CAPACTTY 

300 

184 

REG 

Future  Freight  Movement  Enhancemeiu  Projects 

CAPACITY 

500 

185 

REG 

Future  IVHS  /  TSM 
Project! 

CAPACITY 

1500 

186 

REG 

12 

River  Rapid  Traosit 
Study 

Study  of  potential 
river  transport 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

1.0 

187 

REG 

Future  Br  Projects 

Br  Rehab 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

2000  0 

188 

REG 

11 

Future  Congestion  Miugaiion  and  Air  Quality  Projects 

CMAQ 

in>CRADE/MAINTAIN 

450  0 

189 

REG 

Future  General 
Mauitenance  Projects 

Mainlenance/3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

6000 

190 

REG 

Future  [nter^taie/Eitpressway/Highway  Maintenance 
Projects 

Mainlenaace/3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

20500 

191 

REG 

Future  Upgrade 
Project! 

Upgrade/MaiQtaii>-3R 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN 

350.0 

26 
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SPRPC  WORKING  TRANSPORTATION  PLAN  (YEAR  2015) 


UPGRADE/MAINTAIN  EXISTING 

MAJOR  NEW  CAPACITY 

SPECIAL  FUNDING 

MAJOR  NEW  TRANSIT 

NEW  INTERCHANGE 

INTERMODAL  TRANSPORTATION  CENTER 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 


MUNICIPALITY  BOUNDARY 
STATE  ROAD 
PROJECT  NUMBER 
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SPRPC  WORKING  TRANSPORTATION  PLAN  (YEAR  2015) 


UPGRADE/MAINTAIN  EXISTING 

MAJOR  NEW  CAPACITY 

SPECIAL  FUNDING 

MAJOR  NEW  TRANSIT 

NEW  INTERCHANGE 

INTERMODAL  TRANSPORTATION  CENTER 


ARMSTRONG  COUNTY 


MUNICIPAUTY  BOUNDARY 

STATE  ROAD 

Q  PROJECT  NUMBER 
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BEAVER  COUNTY 
SPRPC  WORKING  TRANSPORTATION  PLAN  (YEAR  2015) 


P        P 


PROJECT  NUMBER 


— -"  UPGRADE/MAINTAIN  EXISTING 

-^  MAJOR  NEW  CAPACITY 

SPECIAL  FUNDING 

MAJOR  NEW  TRANSIT 

O  NEW  INTERCHANGE 

n  INTERMODAL  TRANSPORTATION  CENTER 
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SPRPC  WORKING  TRANSPORTATION  PLAN  (YEAR  2015) 

UPGRADE/MAINTAIN  EXISTING 
— ^       MAJOR  NEW  CAPACITY 

SPECIAL  FUNDING 

— ^-^       MAJOR  NEW  TRANSIT 

O  NEW  INTERCHANGE 

P  INTERMODAL  TRANSPORTATION  CENTER 


BUTLER  COUNTY 


MUNICIPAUTY  BOUNDARY 

STATE  ROAD 

A  PROJECT  NUMBER 
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SPRPC  WORKING  TRANSPORTATION  PLAN  (YEAR  2015) 


UPGRADE/MAINTAIN  EXISTING 

MAJOR  NEW  CAPACITY 

SPECIAL  FUNDING 

MAJOR  NEW  TRANSIT 

NEW  INTERCHANGE 

INTERMODAL  TRANSPORTATION  CENTER 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

e 


MUNICIPALITY  BOUNDARY 
STATE  ROAD 
A  PROJECT  NUMBER 
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O 

a 


UPGRADE/MAINTAIN  EXISTING 

MAJOR  NEW  CAPACITY 

SPECIAL  FUNDING 

MAJOR  NEW  TRANSIT 

NEW  INTERCHANGE 

INTERMODAL  TRANSPORTATION  CENTER 


WESTMORELAND  COUNTY 


MUNIOPAUTY  BOUNDARY 
STATE  ROAD 


PROJECT  NUMBER 
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SOUTHWESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  REGIONAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 

RESOLUTION  NO.  25-93 

A  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  SOUTHWESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  REGIONAL  PLANNING 
COMMISSION  to  adopt  a  Year  2015  Working  Long  Range  Transportation  Plan,  to 
authorize  subnnission  of  the  Working  Plan  to  the  appropriate  authorities  and  agencies, 
and  to  define  further  considerations  that  will  be  made  to  revise  the  Working  Plan. 

WHEREAS,  Section  8  of  Title  49,  U.S.C.  and  Section  134  of  Title  23,  U.S.C.  continue 
the  requirement  established  in  earlier  legislation  that  Metropolitan  Planning  Organizations 
(MPOs)  conduct  a  comprehensive  transportation  planning  process  and  develop  and 
maintain  a  Long-Range  Plan  that  conforms  with  various  Federal  requirements;  and 

WHEREAS,  Section  8  of  Title  49,  U.S.C.  and  Section  134  of  Title  23,  U.S.C.  require  that 
regional  transportation  plans  be  developed  by  MPOs  and  be  reviewed  by  the  Federal 
Transit  Administration  (FTA)  and  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA);  and 
Section  135  of  Title  23,  U.S.C.  requires  the  State  to  develop  statewide  transportation 
plans  in  cooperation  with  the  MPOs. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  Regional 
Planning  Commission  adopt  the  Year  2015  Working  Long  Range  Transportation  Plan  as 
the  MPO's  Long  Range  Transportation  Plan  for  southwestern  Pennsylvania. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  FURTHER  that  it  is  intended  that  the  Working  Plan  will  be  revised  in 
the  coming  months  as  a  result  of:  1)  the  consideration  of  public  responses  obtained 
from  SPRPC's  Citizen  Advisory  Committee  and  from  eight  regional  public  meetings  to 
be  held  in  September  and  October;  2)  air  quality  analysis  that  will  demonstrate 
conformity  of  the  Working  Plan  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  accord  with  forthcoming  federal 
conformity  guidelines;  3)  consideration  of  the  15  planning  factors  for  the  Long  Range 
Plan  required  in  ISTEA  as  defined  by  forthcoming  Federal  Guidelines;  4)  the 
reconsideration  of  fiscal  restraint;  5)  the  consideration  of  revised  regional  goals  and 
objectives  that  are  integrated  with  the  plan  projects  and  land  use  areas  and  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  consideration  of  the  addition  of  a  land  use  area  entitled  "Non- 
Serviced  Areas  with  Significant  Potential  for  Growth  and  Services";  and  6)  further  cost 
benefit  analysis  of  the  major  projects  and  their  overall  effect  on  the  region's  economy 
and  quality  of  life. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  FURTHERthata  Year  201 5  Working  Plan  and  companion  documents 
are  approved  for  submission  to  the  appropriate  authorities  including:  1)  the  Secretary 
of  PennDOT  for  inclusion  in  the  State  Transportation  Plan,  and  referral  to  US  DOT,  and 
2)  FTA  and  FHWA  for  rpwipw 
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I,  Robert  A.  Cinpinski,  HEREBY  CERTIFY  that  I  am  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
SOUTHWESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  REGIONAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION;  that  the 
foregoing  resolution  was  adopted,  in  accordance  with  the  By-Laws,  by  the  Members  of 
said  Commission  at  a  meeting  duly  called  and  held  on  the  27th  day  of  September  1993, 
a  quorum  being  present;  and  that  said  resolution  is  now  in  full  force  and  effect. 

IN  TESTIMONY  WHEREOF  I  hereto  subscribe  my  name  as  Secretary-Treasurer. 


Secretary-Treasurer 
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TESTIMONY  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  TRANSIT  ASSOCIATION 

BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  OVERSIGHT 

OF  THE 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

October  19,  1993 


PRESENTED  BY 

John  K.  Leary,  Jr. 

Executive  Director 

Bi-State  Development  Agency 

(Missouri-Illinois  Metropolitan  District) 

St.  Louis,  MO 


American  Public  Transit  Association 

1201  New  York  Avenue,  N.  W. 

Washington,  DC  20005 

(202T  898-4000 


APIA 


APTA  represents  over  1100  members,  including  all  mi^or  commuter  rail  operations, 
motor  bus  and  rapid  transit  systems,  and  organizations  responsible  for  planning, 
designing,  constructing,  Gnancing  and  operating  transit  systems,  APTA  members 
include  business  organizations  which  supply  products  and  services  to  the  transit 
industry,  academic  institutions,  and  public  interest  groups. 
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Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  my  name  is  Jack  Leary  and 
I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  Bi-State  Development  Agency.  Our  principal  function  is  to 
provide  public  transportation  service  in  the  Bi-State  Missouri/Illinois  Metropolitan  St.  Louis 
region.  We  carry  over  46  million  customers  annually.  I  am  particularly  gratified  to  be  here 
today  because  of  the  success  surrounding  the  opening  of  the  nation's  newest  rail  system  -- 
Metrolink.  Since  opening  at  the  end  of  July,  we  have  experienced  enormous  support  from 
the  community  and  exceeded  our  ridership  projections.  Metrolink  has  really  driven  home 
the  importance  of  public  transportation  in  our  region  as  part  of  an  effective  multimodal 
network  as  well  as  the  need  for  adequate  infrastructure  investment  at  all  levels  of 
government. 

I  want  to  talk  today  about  the  situation  in  St.  Louis,  but  I  also  want  to  discuss  how  flexible 
funding  is  working  nationally.  In  that  regard,  I  vwll  testify  on  behalf  of  the  American  P'lifMic 
Transit  Association  (APTA)  as  well  as  for  the  Bi-State  Development  Agency.  I  must  note 
that  our  experience  with  flexible  funding  locally  has  not  been  particularly  positive. 

ISTEA  IMPLEMENTATION 

While  the  transit  industry  believes  that  the  concepts  embodied  in  ISTEA  improve  federal 
surface  transportation  policy,  there  have  been  problems  associated  with  its  implementation. 
APTA  is  currently  conducting  a  survey  of  all  its  U.S.  transit  system  members  on  ISTEA 
Implementation  and  flexible  funding.  Although  the  results  are  preliminary,  the  national 
trends  suggest  that  the  concepts  embodied  in  ISTEA  are  beginning  to  take  hold,  although 
tangible  progress  is  somewhat  slower  than  we  would  have  liked. 

St.  Louis  Experience 

In  St.  Louis,  we  have  made  some  progress  at  the  planning  level,  but  this  has  produced  no 
tangible  benefits  as  of  yet.  On  the  positive  side,  transit  does  have  a  vote  on  the  MPO  policy 
Board,  our  Metropolitan  Transportation  Improvement  Plan,  or  TIP,  was  included  unchanged 
in  the  State  TIP,  and  in  the  TIP  there  are  CMAQ  funds  planned  for  transit.  However,  there 
have  not  been  any  STP  or  transportation  enhancement  funds  programmed  for  transit.  There 
are  no  dedicated  state  funding  sources  for  transit  in  Missouri.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
constitutional  prohibition  on  the  use  of  gas  tax  revenues  for  anything  but  highways  and 
roads.  This  is  a  serious  impediment  to  achieving  the  goals  of  ISTEA. 

Flexible  Funding 

Nationwide,  there  has  not  been  as  much  flexible  funding  transferred  to  transit  projects  as 
was  hoped  by  some.  State  and  local  transportation  officials  operate  under  a  set  of  rules  that 
have  remained  unchanged  for  nearly  40  years.  Many  States  have  been  slow  to  adjust  to  the 
new  set  of  rules.  There  are  still  those  within  the  Missouri  Highway  and  Transportation 
Department,  our  State  DOT,  that  still  feel  that  flexible  funds  used  for  transit  are  a  simple 
loss  of  highway  funding.   We  have  not  seen  an  open  acceptance  of  an  intermodal  surface 
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transportation  perspective,  and  we  don't  expect  attitudes  to  change  overnight. 

Regulatioas  and  Education 

Implementing  the  ISTEA  involves  the  development  and  promulgation  of  new  regulations 
governing  transportation  planning  and  eligible  activities.  It  requires  a  new  level  of 
coordination  between  state  and  local  authorities.  It  has  been  difficult  to  simply  disseminate 
information  on  the  new  law  and  to  overcome  the  institutional  modal  biases  that  have  existed 
for  years. 

To  help  rectify  this  problem,  APTA,  under  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  FTA,  will  be 
holding  outreach  workshops  to  State  and  local  planners  as  well  as  transit  operators  on  the 
flexible  funding  made  available  by  ISTEA.  Workshops  would  focus  on  the  changes  in 
planning  requirements,  with  an  emphasis  on  participation  elements,  eligibility  of  projects 
under  ISTEA,  case  studies  of  successful  multimodal  project  selection,  and  opportunities  for 
innovative  and  flexible  funding.  APTA  has  already  been  conducting  nimierous  education 
efforts  in  this  regard. 

We  believe  that  substantial  flexibility  under  the  new  law  has  been  limited  to  a  few  areas  and 
oiJy  a  few  programs.  Since  ISTEA  was  enacted,  a  total  of  $529  million  in  flexible  funding 
has  been  obligated  by  FTA.  Of  that  total,  $100  milUon  was  under  the  Interstate  Substitution 
program,  which  predates  ISTEA.  Transfers  under  the  CMAQ  program  account  for  the 
greatest  amount  of  flexible  funding  obUgated,  a  total  of  $328  million,  while  only  $95  million 
in  Surface  Transportation  Program  (STP)  funds  have  been  flexed  to  transit.  This  has  been 
a  big  help  to  those  who  have  received  funding,  but  is  far  short  of  the  expectations  of  some 
in  Congress  and  the  transit  industry.  In  St.  Louis,  no  flexible  funds  have  been  transferred 
to  transit  projects.  We  have  applied  to  use  $10  million  in  CMAQ  funds  under  our  local 
TIP,  but  it  is  unclear  at  this  point  that  these  funds  will  be  transferred. 

Although  APTA's  survey  indicates  that  only  some  11%  of  reporting  transit  systems'  flexible 
funding  has  been  precluded  because  of  insufficient  local  match,  the  lack  of  matching  funds 
has  been  a  problem  in  St.  Louis.  The  imbalance  in  the  federal  playing  field  is  also  a 
problem.  We  actually  had  to  return  $1.2  million  in  flexible  funds  to  the  state  highway 
department  because  we  could  not  meet  the  FTA  requirement  for  a  20  percent  local  match 
for  transit  projects.  The  money  was  used  for  a  highway  project  because  they  were  able  to 
meet  the  local  match  requirements  because  there  is  a  dedicated  funding  source  for  highway 
projects. 

Differences  in  the  Modal  Programs 

While  the  law  eliminates  many  modal  biases  between  transit  and  highway  programs,  it  does 
not  address  others.  Obligation  ceilings  for  highway  programs  continue  to  be  set  at  levels 
closer  to  authorized  program  levels  than  are  transit  programs.  With  the  exception  of  years 
when  authorization  legislation  has  been  considered,  this  funding  trend  has  been  in  evidence 
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The  grant  approval  process  for  transit  projects  versus  the  reimbursement  process  for  highway 
projects  is  another  factor  which  differentiates  transit  and  highways.  The  differences  in  these 
processes  put  transit  at  a  disadvantage  when  trying  to  obhgate  funds  as  quickly  as  they 
would  for  a  highway  project.  Another  problem  in  this  process  is  that  states  have  been  slow 
in  providing  estimates  of  the  amount  of  flexible  funding  which  is  available  to  localities.  The 
environmental  review  and  project  approval  process  for  transit  investments  also  remains  more 
onerous  than  the  comparable  process  for  highway  construction.  This  is  somewhat  ironic 
since  we  believe  that  many  high-capacity  transit  projects  have  a  greater  potential  to  benefit 
the  enviroimient  than  highways  that  primarily  accommodate  Single  Occupancy  Vehicle,  or 
(SOV)  traffic. 

Project  Selection  and  Effect  of  State  Obligation  Ceilings 

Another  problem  is  the  project  selection  process  at  the  state  level  under  Title  23.  Even  if 
metropolitan  areas  successfully  include  their  projects  in  State  Transportation  Improvement 
Plans  (STIPs),  funding  is  not  assured.  Most  states  use  a  first  come  first  served  basis  for 
obligating  projects  in  TIPS.  Since  actual  funding  under  obligations  ceilings  is  generally  less 
than  a  state's  total  authorization  to  spend  on  individual  programs  (such  as  STP,  CMAQ, 
NHS,  etc.)  once  a  state's  aimual  obligation  ceiling  is  reached,  even  projects  that  are  in  a 
local  TIP  may  not  be  funded  that  year. 

What  has  happened,  is  that  states  have  ended  up  obUgating  funds  to  the  fully  authorized 
level  under  one  program  at  the  expense  of  other  surface  transportation  programs. 
According  to  the  FT  A,  "nearly  35%  of  all  available  STP  funding  and  over  58%  of  available 
CMAQ  program  funds  were  left  unobligated  in  FY  1992  because  states  met  their  obligation 
limitation  from  other  programs  (i.e.  NHS,  Bridge,etc.)  before  these  flexible  funds  could  be 
expended."  The  transit  industry  would  like  to  see  a  proportionate  allocation  of  Title  23 
funds  to  all  programs  (STP,  CMAQ,  NHS,  etc.)  within  each  state  with  the  aim  of  producing 
equitable  project  obligation  priorities  among  the  various  ISTEA  programs. 

Federal  Funding  Biases 

Full  funding  of  the  federal  transit  program  authorized  in  ISTEA  is  critical  to  effective 
implementation  of  the  law,  including  $5.1  billion  for  the  FTA  each  year  in  Fiscal  Years 
1994,  1995  and  1996,  and  $7.3  billion  in  FY  1997. 

While  transit  programs  were  funded  at  70%  of  the  authorized  level  in  FY  1993,  the  highway 
obligation  ceiling  was  set  at  approximately  90%  of  the  authorized  program  level.  While 
transit  would  receive  substantial  funding  increases  under  both  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  FY  1994  Transportation  Appropriations  bill,  each  version  funds  transit 
programs  at  85%  of  the  authorized  level,  while  highways  are  funded  at  between  96%  and 
98%  of  the  authorized  level. 
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To  provide  some  context  to  these  funding  priorities,  I  note  that  about  $2  in  highway  funding 
was  provided  for  every  $1  in  transit  funding  in  1981,  and  that  nearly  $5  in  highway  funding 
was  appropriated  for  every  $1  in  transit  funding  in  1993.  In  FY  1993,  the  ISTEA  authorized 
less  than  $4  in  highway  funding  for  every  $1  in  transit  spending. 

REGULATIONS 

Another  factor  inhibiting  the  expeditious  implementation  of  ISTEA  has  been  the  delay  in 
the  regulatory  process  for  implementing  the  provisions  in  ISTEA  and  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1990.  The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990  were  intended  to  drive  the 
transportation  planning  process.  Only  transportation  plans  and  programs  that  conform  to 
the  air  quality  State  Implementation  Plan  could  be  approved  for  implementation.  This  is 
central  to  ISTEA  and  Clean  Air  Act  legislation.  However,  delay  in  regulatory  guidance  has 
hindered  effective  transportation  decision  making. 

The  CAA  amendments  required  EPA,  with  DOT  concurrence,  to  promulgate  conformity 
criteria  and  procedures  by  November  11,  1991.  The  CAA  also  states  that  these  procedures 
shall  require  States  and  MPOs  to  include  their  November  1992  submissions  of 
transportation-related  State  Implementation  Program  revisions,  conformity  criteria  and 
procedures  based  on  the  EPA  final  rule.  The  EPA  failed  to  meet  this  statutory  deadline 
and  the  delay  has  caused  problems  in  conforming  transportation  plans  and  programs  to  State 
Implementation  Plans.  Only  threats  of  lawsuit  have  compelled  the  EPA  to  issue  a  proposed 
rulemaking  which  allows  for  further  delays  by  extending  SIP  revisions  by  one  year.  The 
EPA  was  expected  to  issue  a  final  rule  by  October  1993  but  that  has  been  delayed  at  least 
until  November. 

Joint  Planning  Regulations 

On  March  2,  1993  the  FTA  and  FHWA  published  Joint  Notices  of  Proposed  Rulemaking 
(NPRMs)  on  three  major  provisions  of  the  ISTEA  By  the  time  these  proposed  rules  are 
finalized,  ISTEA  will  be  over  two  years  old. 

The  NPRMs  address  provisions  governing  metropolitan  and  state  transportation  planning, 
and  management  systems  for  public  transit  facilities,  intermodal  facilities,  and  congestion. 
For  the  most  part,  the  NPRMs  do  not  provide  sufficient  steps  and  detail  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  ISTEA.  In  addition,  several  proposals  contained  in  the  rulemakings  would 
delay  compliance  with  important  ISTEA  provisions. 

The  proposed  rulemakings  should  have  addressed  key  state  and  local  responsibilities  for 
cooperative  transportation  planning  and  programming  of  funds  established  under  ISTEA 
These  responsibilities  must  be  identified  in  an  agreement  between  the  state  and  the  MPO. 
These  agreements  would  also  specify  responsibilities  of  the  MPO  and  local  transit  operators 
and  would  provide  a  basis  for  a  Unified  Planning  Work  Program. 
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The  NPRM  provides  for  the  federal  oversight  of  the  metropolitJin  transportation  planning 
process  via  Federal  certification  of  the  planning  process.  The  proposed  rule  must  be 
strengthened  in  order  to  effectively  implement  ISTEA.  Although  states  and  metropolitan 
areas  are  diverse  in  their  needs,  and  this  diversity  must  be  recognized  at  the  Federal  level, 
the  planning  rules  must  establish  basic  requirements  which  will  ensure  consistency  in  the 
planning  process.  Federal  requirements  for  certification  of  the  planning  process  should  be 
based  on  all  of  the  ISTEA  provisions  of  the  metropolitan  planning  rules  and  regulations, 
and  should  not  allow  for  interim  and  partial  certifications  that  could  delay  implementing  the 
plaiming  process. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  LEGISLATIVE  CHANGES 

Proportional  Funding  of  Title  23  Programs 

While  APTA  is  still  developing  its  positions  on  substantive  changes  to  the  ISTEA,  the 
industry  is  generally  supportive  of  efforts  to  ensure  that  Title  23  programs  are  funded 
equitably  at  the  state  level.  Since  CMAQ  and  STP  programs  have  been  the  most  used 
flexible  programs  thus  far,  we  want  to  ensure  that  these  programs  are  funded  in  each  state 
at  the  same  percentage  of  the  obligation  ceiling  which  NHS  and  other  Title  23  programs  are 
funded. 

Transit  Participation  in  MPOs 

To  ensure  adequate  consideration  of  all  transportation  alternatives  in  the  plaiming  process, 
transit  agencies  should  be  represented  on  all  MPOs,  regardless  of  whether  MPOs  are 
reorganized.  In  APTA's  survey,  54%  percent  of  responding  systems  reported  that  a  change 
in  their  MPO  membership  occurred.  However,  while  98%  report  that  transit  is  represented 
on  MPO  technical  committees,  only  71%  percent  said  they  are  represented  on  MPO  policy 
committees. 

The  law  gave  MPOs  far  greater  control  over  both  the  transportation  planning  process  and 
critical  funding  decisions.  It  should  be  amended  to  require  transit  representation  on  these 
decisionmaking  bodies.  In  response  to  the  NPRM,  APTA  suggested  that  the  final  rule 
contain  a  provision  that  the  U.S.  DOT  consider  the  failure  of  an  MPO  to  provide  for  local 
public  transit  system  voting  representation  on  the  MPO  as  presumptive  evidence  that  the 
MPO's  planning  process  did  not  adequately  address  ISTEA's  factors  that  must  be  considered 
in  developing  transportation  plans  and  programs.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  in  St.  Louis, 
we  have  a  very  close  working  relationship  with  our  MPO,  particularly  on  its  technical 
committees  and  have  voting  representation  at  their  Board  of  Directors. 

Increase  Gas  Tax  Support  of  Transit  Program 

APTA  strongly  urges  Congress  to  provide  a  stable  source  of  funding  for  the  federal  transit 
program.  We  have  also  argued  for  the  retention  of  general  fund  support  however,  because 
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we  do  not  want  see  dedicated  funding  increases  offset  by  reductions  in  the  general  fund 
program  as  happened  in  1983.  The  transit  industry  will  make  every  effort  to  work  with  the 
authorizing  and  tax  committees  to  provide  a  more  stable  and  reliable  source  of  funding  for 
authorized  transit  programs.  APTA  has  consistently  supported  increased  fuel  taxes  for 
transportation  purposes  and  we  applaud  this  committee's  efforts  in  this  regard. 

Increase  Authorization  to  Spend  from  Trust  Fund 

While  this  subcommittee  does  not  have  authority  to  increase  gas  taxes  and  gas  tax  revenues, 
it  could  increase  authority  to  spend  from  the  Mass  Transit  Account  (MTA)  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund.  In  an  effort  to  level  the  playing  field  in  the  appropriations  process,  and  in 
recognition  of  gas  tax  inaeases  enacted  after  passage  of  the  ISTEA,  APTA  recommends 
that  the  committee  consider  increasing  authority  to  spend  existing  trust  fund  balances  within 
the  existing  total  authorization  limits. 

Our  analysis  of  the  curtent  balance  and  projected  revenues  in  the  MTA  indicates  that 
authority  to  spend  from  the  trust  fund  (for  formula  programs)  could  be  increased  by  some 
$950  million  per  year  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  authorization  period.  These 
estimates  assume  the  revenues  from  the  additional  0.5  cents  per  gallon  gas  tax  that  will  be 
deposited  in  the  MTA  beginning  in  FY  1996,  as  was  provided  in  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1993.  Such  an  authorization  level  would  not  create  a  deficit  in  the 
MTA  before  1998. 

SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION  NETWORK  &  THE  NHS 

When  the  Transportation  Department  submits  its  propwsal  for  a  National  Highway  System 
(NHS)  by  December  18  of  this  year,  and  Congress  begins  the  process  of  reviewing  that 
proposal  we  hope  that  Congress  recognizes  the  importance  of  a  national  intermodal 
transportation  system  as  well.  The  transit  industry  believes  that  the  NHS  is  only  one 
component  of  our  transportation  network.  It  is  our  hope  that  future  legislative  proposals 
will  retain  the  intermodal  concepts  embodied  in  ISTEA,  In  this  regard,  APTA  has 
identified  a  "Surface  Transportation  Network,"  and  asks  that  Congress  give  our  network  of 
public  transportation  services  the  same  priority  it  bestows  on  the  NHS. 

CONCLUSION 

In  summing  up  our  industry's  views  about  ISTEA  after  two  years  of  experience,  we  remain 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  philosophy  of  ISTEA  and  its  emphasis  on  intermodalism  and 
flexibility.  To  some  our  cup  is  half  full  ~  important  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  way 
surface  transportation  projects  are  funded  and  carried  out  and  more  than  a  half  billion 
dollars  in  transit  projects  that  might  otherwise  not  have  been  carried  out  are  being 
implemented.  To  others,  our  cup  is  half  empty  -  traditional  modal  biases  remain  as 
formidable  obstacles  to  the  use  of  flexible  funding  for  transit  projects  and  prospects  appear 
dim  in  many  localities  that  the  changes  initiated  by  ISTEA  will  really  come  to  fruition. 
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Actions  taken  by  the  Administration  in  implementing  the  joint  planning  regulations  and  by 
Congress  as  it  considers  the  National  Highway  System  will  have  much  to  say  about  how 
effective  ISTEA  will  be.  We  certainly  appreciate  the  leadership  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  in  helping  make  the  promise  of  ISTEA  become  a  reality. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  LAWRENCE  REOTER 
DIRECTOR,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA  TRANSPORTATION  AGENCY 

BEFORE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  OVERSIGHT 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

OCTOBER  19,  1993 
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THANK  YOU  MR.  CHAIRMAN.  I  AM  LARRY  REUTER,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SANTA 
CLARA  COUNTY  TRANSPORTATION  AGENCY.  I  APPRECIATE  RECEIVING  THIS 
INVITATION  TO  APPEAR  BEFORE  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE  TODAY  TO  SHARE  WITH 
YOU  SOME  OF  OUR  EXPERIENCES  AND  THOUGHTS  TO  DATE  REGARDING 
IMPLEMENTATION  OF  ISTEA. 

MY  FOCUS  WILL  BE  ON  TWO  AREAS.  FIRST,  SUMMATION  OF  THE  FLEXIBLE 
FUNDING  ACTIVITY  THAT  HAS  TAKEN  PLACE  IN  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY 
REGION  SINCE  THE  PASSAGE  OF  ISTEA  WHICH  HAS  PRODUCED  POSITIVE 
BENEFITS  TO  THE  TRANSIT  INDUSTRY.  AND  SECOND,  SOME  PROBLEMS  WHICH 
WE  AS  TRANSIT  OPERATORS  HAVE  ENCOUNTERED  IN  RELATION  TO  DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN  FTA  AND  FHWA  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURES  AND  RULES. 

FIRST,  WE,  IN  THE  TRANSIT  INDUSTRY,  VIEW  ISTEA  AS  A  LANDMARK  BILL, 
WHICH,  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME,  TRULY  ALTERED  THE  FEDERAL  TRANSPORTATION 
AGENCIES,  THEIR  PROGRAMS,  AND  SOME  OF  THEIR  BASIC  ADMINISTRATIVE 
POLICIES.  EVEN  THOUGH  WE  ARE  ONLY  IN  THE  SECOND  YEAR  OF 
IMPLEMENTATION,  THE  RESULTS  UP  TO  NOW  MOSTLY  HAVE  BEEN  POSITIVE. 

IN  SHORT,  THE  PASSAGE  OF  ISTEA  PRESENTED  BOTH  BROAD  OPPORTUNITIES 
AND  CHALLENGES  TO  THE  LOCAL,  REGIONAL  AND  STATE  TRANSPORTATION 
AGENCIES  TO  THINK  INNOVATIVELY  TO  ACHIEVE  GREATER  FLEXIBILITY, 
CONGESTION  RELIEF,  IMPROVED  AIR  QUALITY  AND  AN  IMPROVED  PLANNING 
PROCESS  AS  MANDATED  UNDER  ISTEA. 

THE  BASIC  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  SUCCESS  OF  ISTEA  IMPLEMENTATION  IN  THE 
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BAY  ARE  RESIDES  IN  THE  ESTABLISHED  COOPERATION  BETWEEN  THE  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  METROPOLITAN  PLANNING  ORGANIZATION.  THROUGH 
THIS  BOTTOMS -UP -APPROACH,  THE  PRIORITY  SETTING  AND  PROGRAMATIC 
DECISIONS  FOR  TRANSIT  AND  ROADWAY  PROJECTS  IN  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY 
BEGIN  WITH  THE  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS  AND  THE  COUNTY  CONGESTION 
MANAGEMENT  AGENCY.  THE  FINAL  FUNDING  AND  PROGRAMMING  DECISIONS 
REST  AT  THE  REGIONAL  MPO,  WHICH,  IN  OUR  CASE,  IS  THE  METROPOLITAN 
TRANSPORTATION  COMMISSION  (MTC) . 

AT  THE  REGIONAL  LEVEL,  A  UNIQUE  PARTNERSHIP  GROUP  WAS  CREATED  FOR 
THE  PURPOSES  OF  ISTEA  IMPLEMENTATION  IN  THE  BAY  AREA.  IT  INCLUDES 
THE  MPO,  THE  TRANSPORTATION  PROVIDERS,  THE  AIR  QUALITY  DISTRICT, 
THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  AND  OTHER  INTERESTED  GROUPS  SUCH  AS  THE  SIERRA 
CLUB,  TO  DEAL  WITH  THE  COMPLEX  PROVISIONS  MANDATED  THROUGH  ISTEA. 
THIS  EFFORT,  IN  AND  OF  ITSELF,  REQUIRED  NUMEROUS  NEW  POLICY  AND 
TECHNICAL  COMMITTEES  TO  DEAL  WITH  SPECIFIC  ISSUES  RELATED  TO 
FUNDING,  PLANNING,  LEGISLATION  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURES.  WE, 
IN  THE  TRANSPORTATION  COMMUNITY,  HAVE  SPENT  NUMEROUS  HOURS  OVER  THE 
PAST  TWO  YEARS  TO  DEVELOP  AND  FINE-TUNE  NEW  LOCAL  GUIDELINES  AND 
PROGRAMMING  CRITERIA  TO  AID  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PROGRAM 
PRIORITIES.  I,  FOR  EXAMPLE,  CHAIR,  AS  WELL  AS  SERVE  ON  A  NUMBER  OF 
OTHER  MTC  ISTEA  RELATED  COMMITTEES  CURRENTLY  OVERSEEING  TRANSIT 
FUNDING,  LEGISLATION  AND  POLICY. 

AS  I  MENTIONED  EARLIER,  FLEXIBILITY  IN  FUNDING  IS  PROBABLY  THE 
SINGLE  MOST  IMPORTANT  OPPORTUNITY  PROVIDED  BY  ISTEA.   THE  TRANSIT 
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DISTRICT  IN  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY  HAS  BENEFITED  GREATLY  FROM  THIS 
CHANGE  IN  FUNDING  POLICY.  FOR  EXAMPLE,  WE  ARE  DESIGNING  A  150 
SPACE  CHILD-CARE  FACILITY  AT  AN  EXISTING  MULTIMODAL  RAIL  STATION 
USING  CONGESTION  MITIGATION  AIR  QUALITY  FUNDS.  THIS  PROJECT  WILL 
ATTRACT  RIDERS  TO  OUR  LIGHT  RAIL,  TO  COMMUTER  RAIL,  AND  BUS  RIDERS 
BY  MAKING  IT  POSSIBLE  FOR  PARENTS  TO  ACCESS  EACH  OF  THESE  MODES 
RIGHT  AT  THE  CHILD  CARE  LOCATION.  IN  ANOTHER  CASE,  SURFACE 
TRANSPORTATION  PROGRAM  FUNDS  ARE  BEING  USED  TO  REPLACE  POTENTIALLY 
LEAKING  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS  AT  A  BUS  YARD.  BOTH  ARE  NON-TRADITIONAL 
USES  OF  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  FUNDS. 

TO  FURTHER  ILLUSTRATE  OUR  COUNTY'S  COMMITMENT  TO  MAKE  USE  OF 
FLEXIBLE  FUNDING  PROVISIONS  IN  ISTEA.  THE  VOTERS  IN  SANTA  CLARA 
COUNTY  HAVE  RECENTLY  APPROVED  A  LOCAL  SALES  TAX  INITIATIVE  TO 
MAINTAIN  AND  EXPAND  OUR  TRANSPORTATION  INFRASTRUCTURE.  THIS  20- 
YEAR,  ONE-HALF  CENT  SALES  TAX  WILL  GENERATE  APPROXIMATELY  $3.5 
BILLION  IN  LOCAL  FUNDS  OF  WHICH  NEARLY  90  PERCENT  ARE  DEDICATED  TO 
PUBLIC  TRANSIT  IMPROVEMENTS,  AND  THE  REMAINDER  FOR  HIGHWAY 
IMPROVEMENT  AND  AMERICANS  WITH  DISABILITIES  ACT  .  WE  BELIEVE  THIS 
LOCAL  INITIATIVE  IS  UNIQUE  IN  SEVERAL  WAYS.  FIRST,  IT  WILL  NOT 
ONLY  BUILD  NEW  RAIL  AND  BUS  EXPANSION  PROJECTS,  IT  ALSO  GUARANTEES 
THE  OPERATING  FUNDS  FOR  THIS  NEW  SERVICE.  SECOND,  THIS  MEASURE 
PROVIDES  FUNDING  FOR  OUR  DISTRICT  TO  FULLY  COMPLY  WITH  THE 
AMERICANS  WITH  DISABILITIES  ACT.  CONGRESS  PASSED  THE  AMERICANS 
WITH  DISABILITIES  ACT  SEVERAL  YEARS  AGO,  BUT  DID  NOT  PROVIDE  THE 
FUNDING  TO  ENSURE  COMPLIANCE.   LASTLY,  AND  MOST  IMPORTANTLY,  THIS 
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MEASURE  WAS  BASED  ON  USING  THE  LOCAL  FUNDS  WHICH  ARE  GENERATED,  TO 
LEVERAGE  AT  LEAST  50  PERCENT  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  FUNDING  FOR  THE 
CAPITAL  COST  OF  THE  PROJECTS.  AND,  BECAUSE  90  PERCENT  OF  THE 
PROJECTS  ARE  TRANSIT  PROJECTS,  WE  HAVE  DEVELOPED  A  PLAN  THAT  WILL 
RESULT  IN  OVER  56  PERCENT  OF  OUR  COUNTY'S  FLEXIBLE  FUNDS  BEING 
COMMITTED  TO  TRANSIT  PROJECTS  FOR  THE  NEXT  20  YEARS. 

THESE  EXAMPLES,  ATTEST  TO  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  BAY  AREA'S  WILLINGNESS 
TO  FULLY  EXERCISE  OPPORTUNITIES  PROVIDED  UNDER  THE  ISTEA  FLEXIBLE 
FUNDING  PROVISION. 

NOW,  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SPEND  A  FEW  MINUTES  ON  THE  MATTER  OF  A 
FUNDAMENTAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  PROCEDURAL  DIFFERENCE  BETWWEN  FTA 
AND  FHWA  WHICH  CONTINUE  TO  PROVE  DIFFICULT  AT  THE  OPERATOR  LEVEL. 

THIS  DIFFERENCE  RELATES  TO  THE  ACCESSIBILITY  OF  FUNDS.  THE  STP  AND 
CMAQ  FUNDS  TRANSFERRED  TO  FTA  FROM  FHWA  CAN  ONLY  BE  ACCESSED 
THROUGH  THE  NORMAL  GRANT  APPLICATION  REVIEW  AND  APPROVAL 
PROCEDURES,  WHICH  CURRENTLY  IS  ON  A  QUARTERLY  RELEASE  CYCLE. 
SHIFTING  TO  A  CONTINUOUS  GRANT  RELEASE  APPROACH  WOULD  BE  A  VAST 
IMPROVEMENT  TO  THE  OVERALL  FTA  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  FUNDING 
PROCEDURES . 

HOWEVER,  ON  A  POSITIVE  NOTE.  FTA  HAS  SUCCEEDED  IN  IMPROVING  AND 
STREAMLINING  CERTAIN  KEY  GRANT  PROCESSES  BY  THE  DECENTRALIZATION  OF 
THE  DECISION-MAKING  AUTHORITY  DOWN  TO  THE  REGIONAL  ADMINISTRATOR 
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LEVEL,  THE  APPROVAL  OF  SECTION  9  GRANTS  AT  THE  REGIONAL  LEVEL  IS 
AN  EXAMPLE. 

THIS  SAME  AUTHORITY  SHOULD  EXTEND  TO  THE  SECTION  3  PROGRAM  AS  WELL. 
IT  IS  OUR  EXPERIENCE  THAT  AS  LONG  AS  THE  FINAL  GRANT  APPROVAL 
AUTHORITY  RESIDES  IN  WASHINGTON,  VALUABLE  TIME  MAY  BE  LOST  IN  THE 
IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PROJECTS  BY  GRANTEES  WHO  ARE  VIRTUALLY  READY -TO- 
GO IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  THE  SUBMITTAL  OF  THE  GRANT  APPLICATION  TO  FTA. 
I  WOULD  STRONGLY  RECOMMEND  THAT  AS  LONG  AS  THE  SECTION  3  PROGRAM 
HAS  RECEIVED  THE  NECESSARY  METROPOLITAN  PLANNING  ORGANIZATION 
APPROVAL,  AND  IS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  REGION'S  ANNUAL  PROGRAM  OF 
PROJECTS  AND  THE  FEDERAL  TRANSPORTATION  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM,  THE 
PROCESSING  AND  APPROVAL  OF  A  SECTION  3  GRANT  APPLICATION  SHOULD  BE 
CONSIDERED  ROUTINE  MUCH  LIKE  THE  SECTION  9  FORMULA  PROGRAM. 

IN  ANOTHER  AREA,  FTA  CAN  FURTHER  IMPROVE  ITS  EFFECTIVENESS  BY 
ALLOWING  THE  REGIONAL  ADMINISTRATOR  TO  ISSUE  A  BROAD  LETTER  OF  NO 
PREJUDICE  TO  OPERATORS  THROUGH  THE  MPO.  THIS  EFFECTIVELY  ALLOWS 
GRANTEES  WITH  A  PROJECT  IN  AN  APPROVED  TIP  AND  AN  APPLICATION  ON 
FILE  WITH  FTA  TO  BEGIN  PROJECT  WORK  USING  ITS  OWN  LOCAL  FUNDS  WHILE 
WAITING  FOR  FTA'S  OFFICIAL  GRANT  APPROVAL. 

THE  LONP  IS  AN  EFFECTIVE,  TIME-SAVING  ADMINISTRATIVE  TOOL  WHICH 
BRIDGES  THE  TIME  GAP  THAT  OCCURS  BETWEEN  GRANT  SUBMITTAL  AND 
APPROVAL.  THE  GRANTEE  PROCEEDS  AT  ITS  OWN  RISK  BY  INITIATING  THE 
PROJECT  WITH  ITS  OWN  LOCAL  FXJNDS. 
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LONPS  SHOULD  BE  ISSUED  BY  THE  REGIONAL  ADMINISTRATOR  AS  A  ROUTINE 
APPROVAL  OF  eligibility',  AND  NOT  ELEVATED  TO  WASHINGTON  AS  A  MAJOR 
POLICY  MATTER.  IT  HAS  BEEN  OUR  EXPERIENCE  THAT  MOST  PROJECTS  WHICH 
ULTIMATELY  RECEIVE  GRANT  APPROVAL,  COULD  HAVE  STARTED  IMMEDIATELY 
AFTER  GRANT  SUBMISSION.  IN  MOST  CASES,  THIS  COULD  MEAN  A  LOSS  OF 
AT  LEAST  FOUR  MONTHS  FROM  THE  TIME  OF  GRANT  SUBMISSION  TO  APPROVAL. 

FINALLY,  AN  IMPORTANT  ISSUE  TO  US  IS  FTA'S  ADMINISTRATIVE  POLICY 
REGARDING  "FEDERALIZATION"  OF  PROJECTS,  BOTH  CAPITAL  AND  OPERATING. 
THIS  CONCEPT  IS  BASED  ON  THE  GENERAL  NOTION  THAT  IF  A  PENNY  OF 
FEDERAL  FUNDING  IS  INVOLVED  IN  A  PROJECT,  ALL  PHASES  ARE  CONSIDERED 
FEDERALIZED  (EVEN  IF  A  GRANTEE  MAY  DESIRE  TO  DO  A  PHASE  ENTIRELY 
WITH  LOCAL  FUNDS) ,  AND,  THEREFORE,  MUST  FOLLOW  THE  RIGID  AND 
PRESCRIBED  FEDERAL  PROCUREMENT  GUIDELINES.  THIS  EXCESSIVELY  BROAD 
APPLICATION  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  POLICY  CLEARLY  CONSTITUTES  REGULATORY 
OVERKILL  AND  IS  A  MAJOR  OBSTACLE  TO  OUR  EFFORTS  TO  PROVIDE 
EFFICIENT  AND  COST-EFFECTIVE  TRANSIT  SERVICES. 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  WHAT  WE  ARE  FACING  CURRENTLY  UNDER  THE  STRICT 
INTERPRETATION  OF  THIS  POLICY  INVOLVES  THE  FEDERALIZATION  OF  OUR 
$177  MILLION  ANNUAL  OPERATING  PROGRAM,  WHICH  HAS  RESULTED  IN  THE 
TRANSIT  DISTRICT  BEING  FOUND  OUT  OF  COMPLIANCE  WITH  FTA  PROCUREMENT 
RULES.  IN  OUR  CASE,  nm.V  3.4  PERCENT  OF  OUR  TOTAL  $177  MILLION 
BUDGET  IS  COMPRISED  OF  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE;  WHILE  THE  PREDOMINANT 
96.6  PERCENT  IS  FINANCED  WITH  LOCAL  AND  STATE  FUNDS.  YET,  EVEN  IF 
WE  CAN  CLEARLY  DEMONSTRATE  THAT  THE  FEDERAL  PORTION  WAS  RESTRICTED 
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TO  NON-PROCUREMENT  ACTIVITIES  SUCH  AS  STAFF  SALARIES,  EXISTING  FTA 
GUIDELINES,  AS  CURRENTLY  INTERPRETED  AND  APPLIED,  FEDERALIZE  THE 
ENTIRE  OPERATING  BUDGET.  THIS  HAS  CREATED  A  SERIOUS  SITUATION  FOR 
OUR  DISTRICT  FOR  WHICH  WE  ARE  CURRENTLY  SEEKING  REMEDIES. 

WE  DO  NOT  QUESTION  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT'S  RIGHT  AND  DUTY  TO 
IMPOSE  "STRINGS"  ON  THE  USE  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS.  WE  DO,  HOWEVER, 
QUESTION  THE  EXTENSION  OF  ALL  FEDERAL  REQUIREMENTS  TO  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  FUNDS  AS  IN  THE  CASE  OF  OUR  DISTRICT'S  OPERATING  PROGRAM. 

SINCE  OUR  AGENCY'S  PURCHASING  HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN  HANDLED  THROUGH  OUR 
GENERAL  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT,  WE  WOULD  HAVE  TO  CREATE  AN  ENTIRELY  NEW, 
DUPLICATIVE  PURCHASING  STRUCTURE  IN  ORDER  TO  COMPLY  WITH  CURRENT 
FTA  POLICY  INTERPRETATIONS.  WE  WOULD  ADD  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS  AND 
END  UP  PAYING  MORE  FOR  GOODS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

RE-EVALUATION,  LEADING  TO  SOME  LEVEL  OF  FLEXIBILITY  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
THIS  POLICY  FOR  BOTH  CAPITAL  AND  OPERATING  FUNDS  WOULD  BE  A 
COMMENDABLE  EFFORT  ON  THE  PART  OF  FTA.  ALLOWANCE  OF  SOME  LEVEL  OF 
FLEXIBILITY  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GRANTOR  IS  NECESSARY  IN 
ORDER  TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  FULLY  OF,  AND  SUPPORT  THE  NEWLY  GAINED 
FUNDING  FLEXIBILITY  AND  POSITIVE  CHANGES  ACHIEVED  THROUGH  ISTEA. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  THIS  CONCLUDES  MY  TESTIMONY.  THANK  YOU  FOR  ASKING  ME 
TO  PARTICIPATE  AND  COMMENT  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  TODAY.  I  WILL  BE 
GLAD  ANSWER  ANY  QUESTIONS  YOU  MAY  HAVE  AT  THIS  TIME. 
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U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Coiranittee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 

Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  Oversight 

Hearing 

October  19,  1993 


Thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  appear  before  the 
subcommittee  on  behalf  of  the  Missouri  Highway  and 
Transportation  Department. 

Passage  of  ISTEA  provides  opportunity  for  changes  in 
the  way  transportation  planning  is  carried  out  and  presents 
new  options  for  meeting  transportation  needs  and  goals . 
Generally,  the  Missouri  Highway  and  Transportation 
Department  supports  the  flexibility  that  ISTEA  allows. 

At  the  same  time  that  it  offers  opportunities,  ISTEA 
has  created  tremendous  changes  in  the  way  we  carry  out 
transportation  planning.   The  new  directions  set  by  the  law 
require  time  to  implement  and  deserve  to  be  given  ample 
opportunity  to  function.   Abrupt  changes  in  the  law  would 
disrupt  thorough  efforts  to  explore  and  adopt  opportunities 
included  in  ISTEA. 

The  department  has  been  working  to  establish  the  state 
and  local  cooperation  set  out  in  the  new  federal  law.   We 
recently  entered  into  a  written  agreement  with  the 
metropolitan  planning  organizations  (MPOs)  to  solidify  the 
cooperative  planning.   The  agreements,  among  other  things, 
are  specifically  intended  to  help  guarantee  equitable 
consideration  for  funding  of  all  transportation  needs  and  to 
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reinforce  the  department's  recognition  of  the  authority  that 
ISTEA  bestows  upon  the  MPOs.   Our  Highway  and  Transportation 
Commission  has  established  committees  specifically  to  work 
with  MPOs  and  work  on  transit  needs. 

We,  in  Missouri,  will  integrate  the  flexibility 
provision  into  our  transportation  project  selection  process 
as  we  develop  our  new  transportation  pleui  for  the  state. 
Missouri  had  identified  specific  transportation  needs  before 
ISTEA  was  passed,  and  we  felt  it  was  our  obligation  to  carry 
through  with  the  promises  we  had  made  to  our  citizens  and 
ensure  that  we  addressed  these  identified  needs. 

The  department  recognizes  treuasportation  needs  in  many 
modes.   Lack  of  full  ISTEA  funding,  however,  has  limited  the 
department's  ability  to  do  more  than  focus  on  basic 
priorities . 

Concerning  the  question  of  state  statutory  restrictions 
on  use  of  tax  revenue  for  tremsportation  purposes,  the 
Missouri  constitution  requires  that  state  highway  user  fees 
(fuel  tax,  registration  fees,  etc.)  be  used  only  for  highway 
purposes.  Therefore,  it  has  been  difficult  to  identify  and 
provide  an  alternative  source  of  state  revenue  to  match 
federal  funds  for  non- highway  transportation. 

We  have  some  problems  obligating  the  Surface 
Treuasportation  Program  (STP)  funds  allocated  to  us  under  the 
obligation  ceiling.   In  addition,  our  urban  areas  at  times 
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have  troiible  obligating  federal  fxinds  because  of  a  shortage 
of  local  match. 

We  discourage  Congress  from  prescribing  obligation 
ceilings  for  spending  categories.   The  funds  for 
transportation  are  available  through  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
as  user  fees.  We  continue  to  urge  Congress  to  fully  fund 
ISTEA  with  the  trust  fund  and  remove  the  obligation  ceilings 
so  we  may  plan  for  the  entire  year  and  develop  our  three - 
year  Treuisportation  Iit^jrovement  PleUi. 

All  of  Missouri's  Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air  Quality 
In^rovement  (CMAQ)  funds  are  required  to  be  spent  in  the  St. 
Louis  area.   The  St.  Louis  area  is  awaiting  a  decision  from 
federal  agencies  on  a  request  to  spend  $10  million  of  CMAQ 
funds  on  the  initial  operating  esqpenses  of  its  light  rail 
system.  The  St.  Louis  Metropoliteui  Plaiming  Orgcmization 
has  transferred  enough  CMAQ  funds  to  the  tremsit  program  for 
two  alternative  smalysis  studies  in  its  area.  The  MPO  also 
is  reviewing  other  transportation  issues  that  will  ini>rove 
air  quality  emd  be  eligible  for  CMAQ  funding. 

The  department's  project  selection  process  allows  for 
changes  due  to  a  number  of  factors,  including  environmental 
conditions  and  chamges  in  local  priorities,  traffic  flow, 
and  funding  availability.   The  difference  in  fiscal  years 
between  FTA  and  FHHA  has  been  a  problem  in  developing  the 
Treuisportation  In^rovement  Program  (TIP)  and  Statewide 
Treuisportation  Inprovement  Program  (STIP) . 
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Missouri  has  one  of  the  largest  highway  systems  in  the 
nation.   We  continue  to  have  substantial  rehabilitation 
needs,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  provide  sufficient  money 
to  address  the  significant  unmet  needs  in  all  transportation 
modes.   Our  colleagues  in  the  counties  and  cities  face 
similar  pressures. 

Missouri  continues  to  show  a  steady  population  growth. 
This  has  caused  a  continual  need  to  upgrade  our 
transportation  facilities.   We  have  six  metropolitan  areas 
and  several  rural  areas  that  also  have  many  unmet 
transportation  needs  of  all  kinds:   ports,  trails,  public 
transportation,  rails,  as  well  as  highways. 

The  department  is  comfortable  with  the  flexibility  that 
is  allowed  by  ISTEA.   We  do  have  concerns  that  much  of  the 
funds  are  mandated  for  specific  areas  such  as  large  urban 
areas  or  rural  areas  or  for  specific  purposes  such  as 
safety,  enhancement  or  demonstration  projects. 

The  major  issues  surrounding  the  application  of 
flexible  federal  transportation  funding  for  Missouri  are  the 
limitations  included  in  the  Missouri  constitution  regarding 
use  of  highway  user  fees,  lack  of  full  ISTEA  funding,  and 
the  inability  of  local  jurisdictions  to  have  enough  funds  to 
match  federal  funds. 
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Adminletrator  Rodney  Slater, 
Federal  Highway  Administration 


From:  Franclf  B.  Francoli,  Executive  Director 


<&iQ,% 


Subject:  State  Coanentt  on  1993  Hidwett  Flood  Reeponse 

Last  veek  you  provided  us  with  a  copy  of  the  Federal  Recovery  Taste  Force 
Report  for  Transportation.  Roads  and  Bridges,  dated  August  31,  1993.  You  also 
invited  us  to  cooie  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Task  Force  on  September  28,  and 
together  with  a  representative  from  the  National  Governor's  Association 
provide  a  State  perspective  on  the  Federal  flood  recovery  effort. 

On  behalf  of  AASBTO  and  especially  our  Midwest  Bember  departments,  we 
thank  you  for  forwarding  the  report.   It  provides  a  wealth  of  information  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Federal  response,  and  several  related  issues.  We 
will  be  forwarding  a  copy  to  all  of  our  member  departments  for  their 
Information  and  use,  and  we  cosmend  the  authors  for  their  thoroughness. 

We  also  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  provide  a  perspective  on  the 
Federal  flood  recovery  effort,  from  the  perspective  of  our  member  departments 
in  affected  Midwest  states.   In  preparation  for  the  September  28  oieeting,  the 
AASHTO  staff  contacted  the  departments  of  highways  and  transportation  in  the 
Midwest  requesting  observations  on  the  recovery  effort,  and  especially 
soliciting  any  suggestions  and  recomendations  they  would  like  us  to  advance 
to  you.  The  following  is  a  suasaary  of  what  we  received. 

Overall  Obserratloaa 

In  talking  with  top  officials  in  our  Midwest  member  departaents,  we  have 
heard  considerable  praise  for  the  way  in  which  FBVA  and  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  (FEMA)  have  responded  to  their  requests  and  needs.  Most 
States  reported  that  the  process  of  requesting  and  receiving  Federal  emergency 
relief  has  been  'very  routine,*  and  either  have  received  or  are  expecting 
approval  for  their  emergency  relief  funding  requests  in  the  near  future.  No 
serious  situations  were  reported. 

The  following  are  tone  of  the  overall  obtervationt  offered: 


"-*•**% 


Executive Otiice.  *44 n.  Capitol  St..  1^  W.. Suite 249.  Washington  DC.  20001 
Telephone  (202)  624-5800  Telefax  (202)  624-5806  Telex  4900009580  HTU 
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lowB  -  Ian  MacGillivray,  Chief  Engineer.  Iowa  Department  of  Transportation 

Pleased  with  FHWA's  response,  which  has  been  helpful,  supportive  and 
timely. 

Kansas  -    Jim  Jones,  Director  of  Operations,  Kansas  Department  of 
Transportation 

Kansas  stated  that  FHWA  has  been  excellent  to  work  with  so  far, 
especially  within  their  region. 

Missouri  -  Joe  Mickes,  Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  Missouri  Highway  and 
Transportation  Department 

FHWA  has  done  an  excellent  job  so  far. 

Nebraska  -  Allan  Abbott,  Director,  State  Engineer,  Nebraska  Department  of 
Roads 

Nebraska  has  no  continuing  problems  on  roads  and  bridges  that  need  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Federal  Flood  Task  Force. 

North  Dakota  -    Ray  Zink.  Chief  Engineer,  North  Dakota  Department  of 
Transportation 

The  process  has  been  very  routine  so  far,  and  North  Dakota  expects  to 
receive  approval  of  its  emergency  relief  funding  request.  They  have  no 
concerns  with  the  FHWA's  handling  of  this  process  so  far. 

South  Dakota  -    Dean  Schofield,  Deputy  Director,  South  Dakota  Department  of 
Transportation 

South  Dakota  has  had  no  problem  with  FHWA  funding  so  far,  and  it  has 
already  received  approval  for  its  emergency  funding  request.   Their  only 
problem  has  been  with  getting  timely  inspections  of  bridges  from  FEMA. 

Concerns  and  Suggestions 

Several  of  the  member  departments  have  described  concerns  they  have,  and 
offered  suggestions.  The  following  is  a  summary  by  general  topic,  and  the 
states  raising  the  topic  are  identified. 

1.    Receding   Waters  and  Damage  Co  Pavement 

Some  States  advised  that  the  FHWA  has  ruled  that  pavement  has  to  be 
damaged  when  the  water  recedes  off  the  road  in  order  to  receive 
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emergency  funding  for  repair.   They  expressed  concern  that  while  the 
roads  may  look  alright  immediately  after  the  water  recedes,  the  flooding 
may  have  caused  extensive  damage  to  the  saturated  bases  and  underlying 
ground  which  will  result  in  subsequent  damage  when  traffic  is  allowed 
back  on  the  roads.   In  addition,  they  believe  that  these  saturated  bases 
and  underlying  ground  may  lead  to  quick  road  deterioration  during  the 
numerous  freeze/thaw  cycles  expected  over  the  full  winter/early  spring 
season. 

It  is  recommended  that  for  the  Midwest  floods  the  noted  PHWA  ruling  be 
modified,  and  that  FHWA  Emergency  Relief  funds  be  made  available  for 
road  repair  needs  that  are  discovered  after  inspections  and  after  the 
completion  of  this  coming  winter  season.  (Iowa,  Illinois  and  Missouri) 

2.  Broader  Definition  of  Event 

Emergency  aid  is  available  for  an  event.   The  Midwest  flood  as  an  event 
has  not  yet  run  its  course,  as  witnessed  by  heavy  flooding  again  within 
the  past  few  days  in  Iowa  and  Missouri,  and  the  probability  of  still 
further  flooding  in  the  presence  of  fully  saturated  soils,  full  creeks 
and  rivers,  and  expected  fall  and  spring  rains.   There  is  concern  that 
the  FHWA  and  FQIA  might  soon  declare  this  'event'  over,  when  in  fact  it 
appears  it  could  continue  for  the  rest  of  1993  and  into  1994.   Federal 
emergency  aid  should  continue  to  be  available  until  the  1993  Midwest 
flood  'event*  is  truly  over.  (Iowa) 

3.  Roads  Previously  Scheduled  for  Improvement 

Some  states  advise  that  the  FHWA  has  also  ruled  roads  previously 
scheduled  for  improvement  are  not  eligible  for  federal  relief  funds. 
Concerns  about  this  ruling  have  been  raised  by  states  that  have 
experienced  significant  damage  on  roads  that  were  scheduled  prior  to  the 
flooding  for  small  or  minor  improvement  projects.  According  to  the 
noted  FHWA  ruling,  these  roads  are  now  not  eligible  for  flood  relief 
funding  even  though  repairing  them  will  cost  significantly  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  planned  project.  (Iowa  and  Miasouri) 

For  example.  Missouri  had  a  road  that  %ras  scheduled  to  be  resurfaced. 
However,  the  flooding  caused  extensive  damage  that  necessitated  complete 
rebuilding  of  the  road  at  a  cost  much  higher  than  the  original 
resurfacing  project.   The  entire  cost  of  this  repair  was  incurred  by  the 
state,  under  this  FHWA  ruling.  (Missouri) 

Iowa  pointed  out  that  under  this  ruling,  for  example,  if  a  bridge  was 
scheduled  for  painting  or  a  similar  low  cost  project  in  FFY  1993  and 
then  was  destroyed  in  the  flood,  the  state  would  be  in  the  unfair 
position  of  having  to  pay  the  full  coat  of  bridge  replacement  just 
because  the  structure  was  scheduled  for  painting. 
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There  is  also  a  question  of  the  application  of  this  ruling  with  relation 
to  when  the  project  was  scheduled  for  construction.   Iowa  can  understand 
the  FHWA  position  if  the  project  was  scheduled  for  the  current  Federal 
fiscal  year,  which  is  essentially  funded.   But  if  the  project  was  only 
scheduled  for  next  fiscal  year  or  later,  then  they  submit  this  policy 
should  not  be  followed  because  such  long-range  scheduling  is  not  funded 
and  might  not  actually  occur. 

I*.         Damage  from  Diversion 

Because  of  the  severity  of  the  flooding,  much  traffic  had  to  be  diverted 
from  major  highways  to  smaller  roads.  Many  of  these  smaller  roads  have 
incurred  significant  damage  and  are  not  eligible  for  federal  flood 
relief.  An  apparent  exception  to  this  is  that  these  roads  are  eligible 
for  funding  if  the  damage  has  resulted  from  hauling  materials  to  flood 
damage  sites.  Some  states  believe  that  because  damage  on  these  small 
roads  to  which  traffic  had  to  be  diverted  was  a  direct  result  of  the 
flooding,  the  damaged  roads  should  be  eligible  for  federal  relief  funds. 
(Iowa  and  Missouri) 

5.  Surfacing  Already  Stabilized  Crushed  Rock 

Illinois  asked  that  FHWA  consider  allowing  state  DOTs  to  use  Emergency 
Relief  funds  to  place  an  asphalt  concrete  surface  on  the  already 
stabilized  crushed  rock  th..-t  has  been  used  to  elevate  these  roads  above 
the  floodwaters.   This  would  '.  .•  a  more  economical  use  of  Emergency 
Relief  funds  rather  than  removing  the  rock,  and  it  will  preserve  the 
benefit  of  the  higher  grade  in  case  of  future  flooding. 

6 .  Timeframe  for  Repair 

Some  states  expressed  concern  about  the  timeframe  on  emergency  repairs 
to  flood-damaged  roads.  Apparently,  they  are  being  advised  that  FHWA 
funding  will  be  reduced  from  100  percent  to  80  percent  if  the  project  is 
not  finished  within  180  days  of  Its  beginning.  Recent  additional 
flooding  may  make  this  timefrajae  difficult  to  keep. 

Kansas  suggests  that  FHWA  be  aware  of  this  situation  and  provide 
ejcception  approvals  when  appropriate. 

7 .  Expenses  on  Ongoing  Projects 

The  flood  has  created  new  unexpected  costs  on  some  ongoing  highway  and 
bridge  projects,  such  as  where  a  contractor's  equipment  has  been  flooded 
and  destroyed,  or  the  terrain  has  been  re-shaped.   There  should  be 
consideration  of  emergency  funds  to  meet  these  unexpected  ongoing 
project  expenses. 
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8.    Railroads 

Illinois  DOT  is  in  the  process  of  submitting  an  application  for  federal 
funds  to  reimburse  eight  railroads  that  incurred  flood  damage  to  rail 
lines  in  the  State.   It  believes  that  additional  federal  funds  should  be 
made  available  next  spring  for  rail  line  damage  that  may  develop  after 
the  full  winter/early  spring  season  freeze  and  thaw  cycle. 

We  urge  that  these  eight  areas  be  addressed  by  the  Federal  Recovery  Task 
Force.   If  there  is  any  way  in  which  AASHTO  can  be  of  assistance,  do  not 
hesitate  to  let  me  know. 

Looking  ahead,  there  is  another  important  subject  that  the  report 
mentions  but  devotes  little  space  to,  the  problem  of  repairing  broken  levees. 
This  problem  also  needs  to  be  addressed,  because  until  it  Is  the  areas  now 
unprotected  by  the  levees  will  continue  to  be  threatened.   If,  as  is  now  being 
predicted  by  some,  1984  should  prove  to  be  another  year  of  excessive  rain 
fall,  the  outlook  could  be  especially  grim  for  the  areas  affected  when  the 
levees  were  breached.   Faced  with  broken  levees,  saturated  soil  and  full 
streams,  rains  in  1994  approaching  or  exceeding  the  record  1993  rainfall  could 
be  truly  catastrophic.   The  Task  Force  should  recognize  that  heavy  rains  might 
again  occur  in  1994,  and  immediately  undertake  long-range  planning  to  handle 
such  a  situation. 

Overall,  given  the  severity  of  the  1993  Midwest  flooding,  the  fact  that 
for  the  most  part  the  nation's  highways  and  railroads  were  able  to  continue 
meeting  their  transport  responsibilities  these  past  several  months  is  a 
tribute  to  those  responsible  for  designing,  constructing  and  maintaining  them 
over  the  past  decades.   It.  is  also  a  tribute  to  the  response  of  the  Federal 
government  to  the  crisis,  and  especially  the  efforts  of  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Recovery  Task  Force,  working  with  the  States  and  the  private  sector. 

Again,  we  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  respond  to  the  work  and  report 
of  the  Federal  Recovery  Task  Force w. 
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U  S  Deoortment 
of  'ransDOrtofion 

Federal  Highway 

Administration  October   18,    1993 

Refer  to:     HPD-1 


Hr.  Francis  B.  Francois 

Executive  Director 

American  Association  of  State 

Highway  and  Transportation  Officials 
Washington,  O.C.  20001 

Dear  Mr.  Francois: 

Thank  you  again  for  participating  in  the  recent  iJid'  die  Flood  Recovery  Task 
Force  meeting  on  Transportation/Roads  and  Bf  !'<-■   The  comments  you  and  Wayne 
Muri  provided  are  most  helpful  as  we  prepar*  -.  assessment  of  transportation 
issues  related  to  the  flood  recovery  effort 

On  September  27,  you  presented  eight  issues  raised  by  the  States  concerning 
Federal  disaster  assistance.  The  enclosed  comments  respond  to  the  first  seven 
issues,  which  relate  to  our  emergency  relief  (ER)  program.  We  will  provide  a 
copy  of  this  letter  to  each  of  our  field  offices  involved  in  the  flood  relief 
effort  so  they  are  aware  of  our  latest  position  on  these  issues. 

The  eighth  issue  involves  assistance  to  railroads.  The  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  (FRA)  has  informed  me  that  the  special  appropriations  recently 
provided  by  Congress  will  be  fully  used  in  funding  already  identified  rail 
repair  needs.  Unless  Congress  appropriates  additional  funds,  the  FfiA  will  not 
have  any  resources  available  to  help  in  possible  damage  repairs  next  spring. 

You  also  asked  about  the  repair  of  levees.  A  separate  task  force  is  reviewing 
levee  impacts  and  we  will  bring  your  concerns  to  its  members'  attention. 

I  especially  appreciate  your  forwarding  the  favorable  comments  you  have  heard 
on  how  our  field  staff  have  been  responding  and  assisting  with  the  ER  program 
in  their  States.  I  have  been  very  proud  of  the  effort  our  field  staff  has 
made--it  goes  beyond  professional  requirements,  to  a  personnal  commitment  to 
the  communities  and  the  people  they  serve.  We  are  committed  to  ensuring  the 
States  receive  the  full  benefits  available  from  the  ER  program,  and  will 
continue  to  cooperate  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials  and  the  private 
sector  to  that  end. 


/ 


Sincerely  yours, 

n 


.Enclosure 


rsiater 
AdpCinistr'ator 
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EMERGENCY  RELIEF 
Responses  to  State  Comments 


The  following  comments  respond  to  emergency  relief  (ER)  issues  raised  in 
Mr.  Francis  B.  Francois*  September  27  letter  to  Federal  Highway  Administr 


in 

trator 
Rodney  E.  Slater: 


Issue  1 

RECEDING  WATERS  AND  DAMAGE  TO  PAVEMENT:  For  roads  under  water,  it  has  been 
FHUA's  policy  to  allow  ER  funds  to  pay  for  physical  damage  to  the  road  that  is 
evident  when  the  water  recedes.  States  are  concerned  that  while  the  roads  may 
look  alright  immediately  after  the  water  recedes,  the  flooding  may  have  satu- 
rated bases  and  underlying  ground  which  will  result  in  subsequent  damage  when 
traffic  is  allowed  back  on  the  road.  In  addition,  these  saturated  bases  and 
underlying  ground  may  lead  to  quick  road  deterioration  during  the  numerous 
freeze/thaw  cycles  over  the  full  winter/early  spring  season.  It  is 
recommended  the  FHWA  modify  this  policy  for  the  Midwest  floods. 

Issue  1  Response 

We  have  a  longstanding  policy  of  limiting  ER  eligibility  to  damage 
caused  directly  by  the  disaster  or  catastrophic  event.  Damage 
caused  by  traffic  is  generally  not  eligible  except  for  traffic 
damage  related  to  repair  of  a  Federal -aid  highway  or  other  trans- 
portation facility  or  for  traffic  damage  related  to  detours  (see 
Issue  4).  If,  when  flood  waters  recede,  highway  officials  find  that 
roadbeds  are  saturated,  we  expect  these  officials  to  control  sub- 
sequent traffic  use  of  these  roads  In  such  a  manner  that  this 
traffic  will  not  damage  the  facility. 

Freeze/thaw  damage  to  roadways,  again,  Is  not  caused  by  the  disaster 
itself  and  thus  not  eligible  for  ER  funding.  This  type  of  damage 
occurs  annually  to  roadways  In  these  States  and  we  have  no  reason 
yet  to  believe  that  this  year's  damage  will  differ  significantly 
from  historical  trends. 


Issue  2 

BROADER  DEFINITION  OF  EVENT:  The  Midwest  flooding  as  an  event  has  not  yet  run 
its  course,  as  witnessed  by  heavy  flooding  again  in  Iowa  and  Missouri  and  the 
probability  of  still  further  flooding  in  the  presence  of  fully  saturated 
soils,  full  creeks  and  rivers,  and  expected  fall  and  spring  rains.  There  Is 
concern  that  the  FHWA  night  soon  declare  this  'event'  over,  when  in  fact  it 
appears  it  could  continue  for  the  rest  of  1993  and  into  1994.  It  is 
recommended  ER  continue  to  be  available  until  the  1993  Midwest  flood  event  Is 
over. 

Issue  2  Response: 

For  this  summer's  flooding,  ER  funding  Is  available  to  repair 
currently  identified  damage  as  well  as  damage  yet  to  be  identified 
at  Federal-aid  highway  sites  still  under  water  and  inaccessible.  If 
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rains  this  fall  cause  further  damage  to  Federal-aid  highways,  we 
wi11  evaluate  each  case  on  its  own  merits.  If  the  damage  occurs  at 
generally  the  same  sites  previously  damaged  this  summer  and  can  be 
viewed  as  an  extension  of  the  ongoing  flood  damage  at  these  sites, 
it  can  be  funded  under  the  previously  approved  ER  finding  for  the 
summer  flooding.  However,  If  the  flood  damage  is  of  a  significantly 
greater  magnitude  at  these  previous  sites  or  if  the  damage  is  in 
counties  or  areas  not  part  of  the  previous  finding,  we  would  gen- 
erally view  this  as  another  event  or  disaster  for  the  purposes  of 
the  ER  program.  Although  this  would  require  that  the  extent  of  the 
damage  be  such  as  to  Justify  a  separate  ER  finding,  certain  advan- 
tages would  result  regarding  a  new  finding  in  that  it  would  initiate 
a  separate  180-day  time  period  for  higher  Federal  share  for  certain 
repair  activities  and  also  another  $100  million  cap  per  State  per 
disaster. 

Because  of  the  time  lapse,  If  spring  1994  rains  cause  damage,  we 
will  likely  view  this  damage  as  a  new  "event"  under  the  ER  program. 

Issue  3 

ROADS  PREVIOUSLY  SCHEDULED  FOR  IMPROVEMENT:  Under  the  ER  program,  roads 
previously  scheduled  for  Improvement  are  not  eligible  for  repair  with  ER 
funds.  If  small  or  minor  improvements  have  been  scheduled,  does  this  pre- 
clude the  use  of  ER  funding  of  repair?  For  example,  a  road  may  be  scheduled 
for  repaving  and  flooding  causes  extensive  damage  that  requires  complete 
rebuilding  of  the  road,  or  a  bridge  may  be  scheduled  for  repainting  and  it  is 
then  destroyed  by  the  flood.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  can  ER  funds  participate 
in  permanent  repairs?  Also,  when  Is  a  project  considered  scheduled  for 
construction? 

Issue  3  Response 

Emergency  relief  funds  are  not  Intended  to  supplant  other  funds  for 
correction  of  preexisting,  nondisaster-related  deficiencies.  As  a 
general  rule,  work  already  scheduled  to  repair  or  replace  deficient 
facilities  that  are  damaged  during  a  disaster  will  not  be  eligible 
for  ER  funds  but  should  be  funded  as  originally  Intended. 

The  scheduling  of  small  or  minor  Improvements  does  not  necessarily 
preclude  ER  funding  for  permanent  repair  work.  Although  each  case 
must  be  evaluated  Individually  based  on  the  nature  of  the  scheduled 
work  and  the  extent  of  the  damage,  ER  funds  generally  can  be  used  to 
restore  those  elements  of  a  highway  facility  back  to  their  pre- 
dlsaster  condition  provided  these  elements  were  not  scheduled  for 
major  repair  or  replacement  prior  to  the  disaster.  For  the  above 
road  example,  assuming  significant  portions  of  the  grade  and  roadbed 
have  been  destroyed  and  assuming  only  an  overlay  had  been  scheduled, 
ER  funds  could  be  used  to  replace  the  lost  embankment,  including 
placement  of  a  suitable  paved  surface.  However,  if  the  flood  damage 
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was  limited  to  a  road's  surface  that  had  previously  been  scheduled 
for  improvement,  placing  a  new  permanent  surface  would  not  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  ER  program.  For  the  bridge  example,  because 
painting  is  considered  to  be  a  minor  item  and  incidental  to  the 
.  structure  itself,  ER  funding  could  be  used  to  replace  the  bridge  if 
it  was  destroyed. 

A  project  is  considered  scheduled  for  repair  or  replacement  if  the 
construction  phase  is  included  in  the  currently  approved  Transpor- 
tation Inproveaent  Program  and/or  Statewide  Transportation 
Improvement  Program,  or  if  contract  plans  are  being  prepared. 

Issue  4 

DAMAGE  FROM  DIVERSION:  Flooding  may  cause  diversion  of  traffic  from  major 
highways  to  lower-order  roads.  In  some  instances  this  diverted  traffic  may 
cause  significant  damage  to  these  lower-order  roads.  Can  ER  funds  be  used  to 
repair  this  damage? 

Issue  4  Response 

Official  detours  for  closed  highways  are  generally  established  on 
roads  that  are  able  to  handle  the  detour  traffic.  If,  however,  it 
can  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  detour  traffic  is  the  cause  of 
damage,  repair  of  the  officially  established  detour  road  is  eligible 
for  ER  funding. 

Issue  5 

SURFACING  ALREADY  STABILIZED  CRUSHED  ROCK:  To.  wintain  essential  traffic, 
a  road  grade  may  have  been  temporarily  raised  above  flood  water  level  with 
crushed  rock  using  ER  funds.  The  cost  of  removing  this  crushed  rock  to 
restore  the  pre-disaster  grade  would  also  be  eligible  for  ER  funding.  How- 
ever, it  could  be  more  econonical  to  place  a  paved  surface  on  the  raised  grade 
than  pay  for  removing  the  crushed  rock  and  this  would  preserve  the  benefit  of 
the  higher  grade  in  case  of  future  flooding.  Under  these  circumstances,  would 
the  paving  costs  be  eligible  for  ER  funding? 

Issue  5  Response 

First,  a  decision  has  to  be  reached  that  the  raised  grade  can  be 
left  in  place.  Raising  the  grade  may  have  significant  hydrological 
Impacts  on  land  surrounding  the  highway  facility.  For  example,  it 
could  change  future  flooding  patterns  or  Impact  wetland  areas. 
Because  of  this,  we  would  expect  that  the  Impacts  of  the  raised 
grade  would  be  evaluated  under  the  environmental  process.  If  the 
environmental  process  results  in  a  decision  that  the  raised  grade  1$ 
acceptable,  this  betterment.  Including  the  needed  surfacing,  would 
be  viewed  as  eligible  for  ER  funds. 
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Issue  6 

TIMEFRAME  FOR  REPAIR:  After  180  days  the  Federal  share  for  emergency  repairs 
to  restore  essential  traffic  service  Is  reduced  from  100  percent  to  the  normal 
Federal  share  for  improvements  on  the  Federal-aid  route  damaged  (Interstate  - 
90  percent;  non- Interstate  Federal-aid  highways  -  80  percent).  Recent 
additional  flooding  may  make  this  timeframe  difficult  to  complete. 

Issue  6  Response 

The  intent  of  this  provision  of  law  Is  not  to  provide  100  percent 
Federal  funding  for  all  repair  work  done  under  a  disaster  but  rather 
to  provide  a  higher  Federal  share  for  emergency  repairs  quickly  com- 
pleted to  restore  essential  traffic  service.  Otherwise,  permanent 
repair  costs  are  typically  funded  on  a  Federal/State  cost  sharing 
basis  as  outlined  above  unless  this  permanent  repair  is  in  fact 
accomplished  as  part  of  the  work  to  restore  essential  traffic  ser- 
vice. Logically,  this  special  period  for  a  higher  Federal  share, 
which  is  limited  to  180  days,  must  have  started  at  least  by  the  time 
the  State  has  begun  incurring  eligible  ER  costs.  As  discussed  in 
Issue  2  above,  additional  flooding  may  be  of  a  nature  that  a  deci- 
sion can  be  reached  to  establish  a  second  disaster  or  event  under 
the  ER  program  that  will  provide  some  flexibility  in  the  180-day 
timeframe  for  those  damaged  highways  associated  with  the  second 
event. 

Issue  7 

EXPENSES  ON  ONGOING  PROJECTS:  The  flood  has  created  new  unexpected  costs  on 
some  ongoing  highway  and  bridge  construction  projects,  such  as  where  a  con- 
tractor's equipment  has  been  flooded  and  destroyed,  or  the  terrain  has  been 
reshaped.  Can  ER  pay  for  these  unexpected  ongoing  project  expenses? 

Issue  7  Response 

On  active  construction  projects,  If  it  can  be  established  that 
repair  of  the  In-place  highway  facilities  Is  not  the  responsibility 
of  the  contractor  but  Is  in  fact  the  State's  responsibility,  ER 
funds  may  be  used  to  replace  the  in-place  highway  facilities  back  to 
their  pre-disaster  condition.  For  example,  if  the  flood  destroyed 
part  of  a  fill  that  was  being  constructed,  ER  funding  could  be  used 
to  restore  the  fill  back  to  the  grade  and  cross-section  that  existed 
prior  to  the  flood. 

Emergency  relief  funding  Is  limited  to  In-place  highway  facilities. 
This  does  not  Include  material  stockpiled  on-  or  off-site  but  is 
limited  to  materials  actually  Incorporated  into  the  road  or  bridge. 
Further,  ER  funding  cannot  be  used  to  replace  the  contractor's 
equipment.  If  a  State  has  a  responsibility  to  pay  for  contractor 
equipment,  it  will  have  to  do  so  with  its  own  funds. 
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FROM:  Rodney  I.  Slater 

Federal  Highway  Administrator 

TO:    HRA-05,  HRA-07,  HRA-08 

HDA-IL,  HDA-IA,  HDA-KS 

HDA-MN,  HDA-MO,  HDA-NE 

HDA-ND,  HDA-SO,  HDA-WI 

Virtually  from  the  day  the  magnitude  of  the  1993  flooding  disaster  became  clear, 
I  have  heard  nothing  but  praise  for  the  FHWA  field  staff.  You  have  not  only 
helped  restore  vital  transportation  arteries  and  relieved  the  suffering  but 
helped  reinforce  the  FHWA's  reputation  for  efficient,  and  in  this  case 
compassionate,  public  service.  In  one  of  the  worst  disasters  to  hit  our 
country,  I  can  think  of  no  higher  compliment  than  Mr.  Francois'  comment  that  the 
States  are  reporting  "very  routine"  handling  of  ER  requests.  Thanks  for  the 
good  work. 


FHWA:HNG-12:J0verton/RWeingroff:rw:6-4653:10/08/93  Mr.  Staron  HNG-10 

FHWA  Control  No.  93(  C  i  T-Cl.^        HNG-1  Files  HPD-WU 

cc:   I,  HOA-1,  HOA-2,  HOA-3,  HOAKG,  HOASS  HPD-VS  HEP-1 

HOAES,  HCC-1,  HCC-10,  HNG-12        Mr.  Torbik  HEP-10  HEP-40 
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TRANSPORTATION 
ROADS 

AND 

BRIDGES 


1993    MIDWEST   FLOOD   RECOVERY 

TASK   FORCE   REPORT   UPDATE 


October   18,    1993 


Fran  reports  furnished  by:  Federal  Hi^rway  Mministraticn,  Federal  Railroad 
Administration,  Maritime  Administration,  U.  S.  Ooast  Guard,  Federaa  Aviation 
Administration,  Federal  Transit  Administration,  Research  And  ^jecial  Programs 
Administration,  Dfepartnaent  of  B>ergy,  Federal  Dnergency  Managanent  Agency. 
Ccnpiled  by  Federal  Highway  Administration 
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The  abjective  of  this  h%xjlL  is  to  folic*/  up  with  re^3cnses  and  updates  to  the 
questioTB  that  were  tsxught  to  the  attenticn  of  the  Transpartation/Bridges  and 
Roads  Task  Pcoroe  at  the  September  28,  1993  task  force  meeting.  'Qiis  task 
foroe  is  one  of  12  Federal  task  farces  that  were  established  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Mike  Espy  to  inpleaonent  and  coca^dinate  the  Federal  re^x^nse  to  the 
Midwest  Flood.  The  prinary  charge  of  the  Transput taticr>  task  farce  is  to 
facilitate  Federal  efforts  to  restore  the  tran^xsrtation  systems  in  the  states 
affected  by  the  flood. 

At  the  September  28  meeting  task  force  members  were  requested  to  re^xxid  to 
the  following  three  items: 

O    The  Department  of  Agriculture  request  that  is.si.ips  be  identified 
that  may  be  cross  cutting  issues  that  could  inpact  more  than  one 
Task  Force. 

O    Mr.  Rodney  E.  Slater,  Task  Force  Cheurman,  called  for  an  v^x^te  of 
the  infonnaticn  contained  in  the  August  31,  1993  Task  Force 
report. 

O    Identification  of  any  future  or  longer  term  issues  that  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Secretary  E^jy  for  the  flood  recovery 
effort.  Hiis  is  particularly  inportant  with  regard  to  the 
elimination  of  recurring  prc^lens  in  the  event  of  another  flood. 

The  individual  agency  re^xsnses  to  the  above  items  are  attached.  A  suinnary  of 
these  responses  follows: 

O    In  response  to  cross  cutting  is.si¥^  that  could  inpact  more 

than  one  T^sk  Force,  several  agencies  are  ocncemed  about  the 
nature  of  levee  repeiir  and  its  inpact  on  tramspcrtation.  For 
instance,  if  the  Qwironnental  Flood  Recovery  Interagency  Working 
Grot4}'s  long-tenn  recovery  plan  involves  the  restoration  of 
eoologicjd.  values  of  the  f  looc^lidn  as  an  alternative  to 
restoration  of  the  levees  there  may  be  serious  jjip^cts  on  roadways 
and  railways  including  the  establishment  of  alternative 
tran^xsrtaticn  routes.  Increased  cost  of  relocating 
tran^xirtaticn  systems  should  be  part  of  the  overed.1  cost 
equation. 

O    Updated  infcrmatiGn  to  the  August  31,  1993  Transportation  Roads 
and  Bridges  Task  Force  Report: 

Faderal  Highway  Administraticn  -  Emergency  Relief  (£R)  funding 
has  been  approved  for  eight  of  the  nine  States  and  the  Illinois 
request  is  being  reviewed.  The  States  have  been  provided 
z^iprcodmately  $97  million  in  ER  funds  to  date.  Because  of  the 
high  water  uhich  still  restricts  aooess  to  sane  sites,  a  full 
inventory  of  the  damage  to  Federal-aid  highways  has  not  been 
ccnpleted.  In  addition,  recent  heavy  rains  are  causing  further 
damage  in  scne  States.  It  is  expected  further  BR  funding  will  be 
provided  to  the  States  as  additioned  needs  are  identified.  An 
lydate  of  the  status  of  each  State  is  included  in  the  attactment. 
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Mississippi  Pwiblic  Service  Ooniaissicn,  Pete  Eiland  (601)  961-5475 
Itemessee  Public  Service  Odanissian,  Glym  Blantcn  (615)  741-2844 

(X>5  ScuttMestem  Regicn,  Jia  ItaaBS  (713)  750-1746 

Louisiana  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Joel  Kdhler  (504)  342-5585 


Office  of  Intennodalism  Flood  Update 

In  resporse  to  your  reqiiest  for  inf arnaticn  en  transportation  loniiPfT  that  may 
be  irpacted  by  other  T&sk  Faroes  and  future  issues  that  shculd  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  flood  recovery  effort,  I  offer  the  foliating: 

1.  The  Levee  ReocTBtnicticn  and  Wetlands  Task.  Force  (renamed  the 
EJivirora^ntal  Flood  Recovery  Interagency  Vtarking  Gnx?))  is  in  the 
process  of  preparing  a  long-term  plam  v*iich  ccntains  a  process  for 
recovering  and  managing  floot^lains.  Part  of  this  plan  involves  the 
restcraticn  of  ecological  values  of  the  f  loodplain  as  an  alternative  to 
restoration  of  the  levee  systan.  Michael  Huerta  and  I  have  been 
attending  meetings  of  this  Task  Faroe. 

Ihere  may  be  inpacts  en  the  transpcrtaticn  system  in  the  flood  eurea,  if 
levees,  w^xai  which  roadways  and  rail  tracks  are  situated,  are  not 
restored  or  replaced.  Alternate  tran^xartation  rcwtes  may  have  to  be 
established  in  these  cases.  Ttys  Elwironmental  Task  Force  may  also  have 
to  deal  with  sane  transportation  issues.  Even  if  the  roadways  and 
railroEKi  tracks  are  restored,  there  may  be  delays  due  to  envircrmental 
assessments  of  alternative  courses  of  action. 

2.  If  fzdled  levees  are  restored,  the  owners  of  privately-built  levees 
shcauld  be  enccuretged,  and  be  given  financial  assistance  if  needed,  to 
build  than  to  meet  Federal  standards,  as  moert  of  the  failed  levees  were 
privately  built.  Ihe  repercussions  from  any  flooding  in  the  future 
would  not  be  as  grave  if  mare  of  the  levees  met  Federal  standards. 
Perhaps  there  should  be  gf*""  sort  of  educational  and  outreach  caipaign 
into  the  flood  areas  to  get  this  idea  across  to  those  re^xnsible  for 
the  levees. 

Again,  there  is  the  issue  mentioned  above  of  the  choice  of  ncn- 
oonstruction  alternatives  to  the  levee  system,  such  as  restoration  of 
floo^lzdiK  wetlands  and  relocation  of  ccraamities.  If  there  is 
rerouting  of  roads  and  railroads,  there  may  be  increased  costs  (and 
funding)  asanrintffd  with  the  provision  of  eiltemate  rcvtes. 

3.  Buiiasis  should  be  placed  on  the  coming  togetlier  of  representatives 
fran  the  affected  local  areas  with  FederzLl  and  State  representatives  in 
arder  to  address  the  iftjaips  and  build  consensus  around  any  long-term 
rebuilding  effort. 
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maidc  you  f cr  inviting  ae  to  the  Baeting  of  the  Trarefortatian/ltoecia  and 
Bridges  Task  Faroe.     I  thirdc  the  Task  Force  has  ctcne  a  fine  job  of  putting 
togetter  a  good  it^xa-t  xuder  a  tight  deadline.     You  and  your  staff  ahould 
be  proud  of  a  job  well  dene. 

■n«  Office  of  Bnergency  Mareiganent  staff  hacve  been  maintaining  a  close 
vatcti  an  anergy  systens  in  the  flood  area.     Vte  have  ongoing  surveys  of  fuel 
st?]plies  at  electric  power  plants  and  offer  the  following  observations  en 
coal  sif^plies. 

parr^  Traffic 

Coal  trzrffic  en  the  Mississippi,  Illinois  and  Missouri  Rivers  has  been 
heavy  as  utilities  are  beginning  to  rebuild  supplies.  Ihe  rivers,  closed 
to  barge  traffic  north  of  St.  Louis  for  almost  tsiro  months  this  sunmer,  have 
again  beai  disrupted  by  heavy  redns  in  the  Midwest.  Lock  and  Das  27,  a  key 
facility  en  the  Missouri  River  just  north  of  St.  Louis,  was  closed  to  barge 
traffic  fnaa  September  23  through  27.  In  addition,  despite  round-the-clock 
drec^ing  efforts  to  rapnove  silt  deposited  by  flood  waters,  the  Mississippi 
ranairB  inpassable  to  barge  traffic  in  several  places  belcw  St.  Paul. 
RestrictioTB  on  barge  tow  speeds  ranain  in  place  becatjse  of  weakened 
levees,  and  many  navigational  aids  swept  away  by  the  flood  have  not  been 
replaced,  requiring  slow  speeds  and  daylight-only  traffic. 

Railroad  traffic  in  the  midwest  was  affected  by  the  flooding  less  severely 
than  barge  traffic.  Repair  crews  have  worked  hard  to  get  many  flooded 
tracdcs  back  in  service,  the  recent  heavy  rains  have  foroed  rail   traffic  to 
be  rerouted  and  delayed,  but  generally  freight  deliveries  continue  at  near 
narmal  rates.  The  rail  ^lurs  to  a  few  coal-fired  utility  plants  have  agzdn 
been  flooded  and  danaged.  For  exasple,  the  rail  links  to  Uhion  Electric 
CD's  Rffih  Island  and  Sioux  power  plants  are  agedn  out  of  service  and  not 
esqjected  to  be  repaired  for  several  wedcs.  Ihis  will  not  affect  Uiion 
Electric  aperatiors  because  the  sunmer  peak  danand  period  has  passed  and 
encM^  ooeil  is  on  site. 

Midwest  electric  utilities  have  begun  to  build  coal  stodcs  at  generating 
station  ztlong  the  rivers.  Utilities  gaierally  anticipate  ncnnal  levels  of 
coal  to  be  in  p1y>»  for  this  winter.  Most  power  plants  located  on  the 
rivers  can  reoeive  ooal  by  barge  and  rail.  In  the  winter,  when  river 
traffic  stqps,  acst  power  plants  reaeive  supplies  by  rail.  In  general, 
barge  shipisnts  are  less  expensive  than  rail.  Utilities  that  are  making 
cjwiai  efforts  to  resupply  power  plants  are  tending  to  pay  pranium  prices 
for  the  coal.  Ihe  cofsensus  of  the  utilities  surveyed  is  that  the  current 
raij»  have  only  delayed  restodcing  efforts  by  about  one  wedc.  Hcwever, 
assuiptiorv  of  nooaal  winter  ooal  levels  are  dependent  \ipan  dryer  weather. 

The  unresolved  Uhited  Mine  Workers  strike  exacerbates  the  shortages, 
because  ooal  from  midwestem  sources  suc^  as  Illinois,  Chio  and  Kentucky 
mines  [areas  mxt  heavily  affected  by  the  strike]  are  generally  being 
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replaced  by  western  coal  i^ch  is  vaved   long  distanoes  by  rail. 

AlttKxigh  we  received  rumercus  reports  of  flooding  probleoiB  at  Midwest 
utilities  power  plants,  no  nv^rtper  brownouts  cr  bladcouts  resulted  fran 
power  supply  problems.  Those  utilities  with  units  out  of  operation  have 
been  buying  electricity  frcm  other  utilities.  Bie  area  power  supply  and 
transmissicn  systesos  are  able  to  serve  custonpr  loads.  We  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  suzmner  flooding  and  recent  rains  will  cause  bulk  power 
si^jply  disrt^jtions  in  the  Midwest.  We  do  not  anticipate  coal  si^aply 
problems  at  power  plants  in  the  flood  area  this  winter. 


Federal  Bnergency  Manaigement  Agoicy  Flood  U^idate 
Repair  Weeds 

Hii^aays 

Federal  Boergency  Management  Agrency  (FEMA)  Programs 

nUNOIS 

In  Illinois,  roetd  damages,  on  non  fedprztl-aid  roads,   are  currently  estimated 
at  $5.7  million.  Roads  renain  inundated  in  southern  counties.  Further  damage 
to  roeKis  is  expected  from  trziffic  on  roads  with  saturated  sub-^aases,  and  frcm 
freeze-thaw  cycles. 

IOWA 

In  Iowa,  road  damztges,  on  non  federzd-aid  roads,  are  currently  projected  to  be 
$16  million. 


KANSAS 

Current  estimate  of  damages  to  ncn  federal-aid  rods  is  $7.5  million,  with  no 
major  ijipacts. 


Approximately  $12.5  million  in  danage  to  non  fedefral-edd  roada  and  bridges  is 
expected.  Disre  is  no  najor  iipact  since  most  roads  have  been  repaired  and 
bridge  dameige  that  has  not  been  repedred  is  on  minor  roads. 

MISSCURI 

Ihere  is  $48  million  in  estimated  damages  to  ncn  federal-^aid  roads.  Many 
roads  are  still  inundated  and  cannot  be  inspected  or  repaired  at  this  time. 

NESRASKA 

Estimated  damages  to  non  federal-aid  roads  is  $12.2  million.  Many  roads 
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ronain  closed  due  to  destroyed  tridc^es. 

NCRIH  VMfaOL 

■Die  currait  estinate  ia  $2.8  millicn  in  damages  to  non-federeG.  aid  rostds. 

SCUIH  DAKCTDV 

$5.6  millicn  is  the  current  estimate  of  dmrngps  to  non-federal  aid  roads. 

WISOCNSIN 

■Die  current  estimate  far  non-federal  aid  roads  is  $5.7  million. 

Rail 

Federal  Bnergency  Managaneart  Agaicy  (FEM^)  Programs 

Rsdlroad  systens  are  operational  in  etll   states,  and  as  expected  there  are  few 
railroad  facilities  eligible  for  FEMA  assistance. 

nUNOIS  -  No  eligible  applicants. 

IOWA  -  Itiere  are  two  known  eligible  applicants,  Iowa  DCrr  and  Boone 
FR  HistoriczLl  Society.  Estimated  damages  are  $475,000. 

KANSAS  -  One  siding  may  be  eligible. 

MINNESaEA  -  No  eligible  ^plicants. 

MISSOURI  -  No  eligible  a^licants. 

NEBRASKA  -  No  eligible  applicants. 

NGRIH  DAKOnv  -  No  eligible  applicants. 

SOUIH  DAKZ7IA  -  No  eligible  applicants. 

WISOCNSIN  -  No  eligible  applicants. 

I^Iblic  IScanBit 

Federal  E^nergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA)  Programs 

HUNOIS  -  No  ^jplicants. 

lONA  -     Iowa  DOT  may  be  an  applicant,  5  transit  systems  report  flood 

damages.  No  estimate  is  available,  however,  damaqpa  are  expected 
to  be  minor. 

KANSAS  -    No  applicants. 

MIMNESOrA  -  No  a^licants. 
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MTSSCURI  -  Minor  dzmacres  to  equipnent.     Seme  energency  aoeta  far  evacuation. 

HESRASKA  -  No  a(3plicants. 

NCRIH  DAKCOA  -  No  applicants. 

SOUIH  DAKOTA  -  No  e^plicants. 

WISCCNSIN  -  No  applicants. 

Pipelines 

FEMA  has  had  no  eligible  facilities  that  were  damaged  in  the  flood. 

Air 

Federal  Qiergency  Managenait  Agency  (FEMA)  Programs 

Eligible  damage  to  airports  has  been  minor,  with  little  iapacrt. 

HUNOIS  -  No  eligible  applicants. 

IOWA  -  Six  municipal  airports  with  minor  damage  have  beai  identified.  Ihe 
EHmetsburg  Municipal  Airport  (Palo  Alto)  has  been  idattif  ied  with  heavy 
damage,  the  preliminary  estimate  is  $100,000. 

KANSAS  -  One  edrpcrt  with  minor  damage. 

MiNNESO'IA  -  One  zdrport  with  minor  damage.  No  inpact. 

MISSOURI  -  Etaurteen  airports  were  impacted.  Only  three  have  significant 
damage,  one  of  these  is  covered  by  insurance. 

NEBRASKA  -  Hangar  damage  at  two  airports.  No  iapact. 

NCaOH  DAKOTA  -  No  eligible  z^iplicants. 

SOUm  DAKOTA  -  No  eligible  ^plicants. 

WISCENSDJ  -  No  eligible  a«)licants. 

Nater 

Federal  Emergency  Managestent  Agoicy  (FEMA)  Programs 

ILLINOIS  -  No  eligible  applicants. 

IOWA  -  Nine  eligible  applicants  with  water  ports  with  minimal  damage.  AU 
ports  are  currently  in  operation. 

KANSAS  -  No  eligible  applicants. 

MINNESOTA  -  No  eligible  iqpplicants. 
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Federal  Railroad  Mministratlcn  -  Based  en  neetlngs  with  tte 
Interstate  Ocumeroe  CicDnissian,  the  American  Shcortline  Railroekd 
Association,  the  Association  of  American  Railroads  and  individual 
cnntM  One  carriers,  it  appears  that  all  prlnciped  redlroads  have 
resumed  full  service  operations  over  the  affected  routes  with 
specific  exceptions  in  the  state  of  Missouri.  Affected  states 
will  apply  for  local  Rail  Fteight  Assistance  (IRFA)  funding.  FRA 
is  taking  a  proactive  roll  to  work  with  the  affected  states  to 
iron  out  any  iwfaips  or  problems  in  advance. 

Haritime  Administration  -  Maritime 's  prognostications  (see  peiges 
46  and  50  of  the  Task  Pcoroe  Repoart)  have  been  ptuvwii  accurate  thus 
far.  "Die  Maritime  ^^Ministration  is  also  concerned  with 
ocnpleting  the  levee  repairs  before  an  early  winter  and  the 
possibility  of  a  repeat  flood  next  spring.  Ihe  government  needs 
to  educate  and  prepare  the  public  for  a  re-visitation  of  flood 
problems  in  order  to  avoid  a  major  public  backlash. 

U.  S.  Coeist  Guard  -  All  aids  to  navigation  have  been  restored  and 
2dl  bridges  have  been  returned  to  normal  operations. 

Federal  Aviation  Mministraticn  -  Ei^t  general  aviation  airports 
remain  in  various  stages  of  reconstruction.  Five  airports  (Cteve 
Coeur,  fC ;  Henann,  M3. ;  Lexington,  M3. ;  Arrowheewi,  MD. ;  and 
Anana,  lA. )  will  remedn  closed  indefinitely  due  to  extensive 
danage  from  the  initial  flooding  which  wsis  oonplicated  by  the 
recent  flooding.  Ihe  Perryville,  M3.  airport  is  expected  to 
reopen  on  a  limited  operational  basis  on  October  18,  1993.  Full 
restoration  of  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  Airport  and  the  Jefferson 
City  Airport,  to  include  navigation  aids,  will  be  ocnpleted  2ifter 
levee  reconstruction.  Woiic  continues  on  the  reconstruction  of  the 
St.  Louis  AutoDoated  Flic^t  Service  Station. 

FTA  Flood  U^sdate  -  All  transit  systems  in  urian  areas  are  fully 
operational.  Ohe  same  holds  true  for  specialized  rurzLl  and 
elderly/disabled,  transit  systems  vAiich  operate,  primarily,  in 
urbeui  eureas.  Oonceming  clsdms,  v^vicle  and  equipment  losses  are 
being  negotiated  with  insurance  ocnpanies  and  with  the  Federzd. 
Einergency  Management  Agaxy  (FEMA)  since  their  funds,  are  intended 
to  oc^ner  "pre-f  lood"  v^iicle/eguijinent  conditions  based  on  age  and 
maintenance  records,  exceeding  insurance  coverage.  If  the 
insurance  etdjusters  claim  vehicles/ equipment  as  a  totfd  loss  but 
the  amount  paid  reflect  "current  value"  but  not  "replacement 
value",  no  monies  would  be  expected  from  FEMA.  Some  States,  like 
Missouri,  does  not  provide  a  "local  share"  and,  therefore,  the 
cost  difference  to  replace  vehicles  and  dasaged  equipment  is  left 
to  the  transit  system  since  the  FIA  has  no  emergency  funds. 
Estinates  of  structural  damages  are  still  being  determined. 

RSPA  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  -  $10  million  dollars  rather  than 
$8-10  million  dollaris  is  projected  for  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe 
Line  Ccnfiany  to  stabilize  pipelines,  repair  damaged  roads,  and 
replace  damaged  pipe  and  facilities  near  Bocneville,  Missouri. 
$2.7  million  dollars  instead  of  $1  million  is  projected  for  Amoco 
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KISSOURI  -  Three  public  pcrts  suffered  min^iMi  damage.  All  are  in  qpexaticn. 
NEBRASKA  -  No  eligible  ^plicants. 
NGRQi  DAKOTA  -  No  eligible  applicants. 
SCUIH  CAKOD^  -  No  eligible  applicants. 
wlsCXJHSm  -  No  eligible  applicants. 

soMAiv  GF  aaaaart  tsrmiax  pcr  fbia  wcxxm 


Highways 

$116,000,000 

Rail 

miniiMl 

Public  Transit 

mininal 

Pipelines 

none 

Air 

less  than  $2,000,000 

Water 

minimal 
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Pipeline  Ocnfsary  to  prcrvlde  si^iport  to  pipelines,  repl2K3e  a  cxe^ 
czosslng  and  provide  for  future  ociiti  actor  in^>ectio(»  for 
pipelines  in  Oiaritcn  County,  HiBsouri. 

DOT  Office  of  Intenoodalian  -   IVan^xartaticn  ig^anof?  that  nay  be 
iifjacted  by  other  Task  Faroes  and  future  issues  that  atuuld  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  flood  recovery  effort  iiKdude 
levee  reconstruction  and  Icng-tena  planning  \i^c±i  ccntairs  a 
pujcieas  for  recovering  and  nanaging  flooc^lains.  Part  of  this 
plan  involves  the  restoration  of  ecological  values  of  the 
floot^lain  as  an  2d.temative  to  restoration  of  the  levee  system. 
Ihere  may  be  iiqpacts  on  the  tran^xjrtation  system  in  the  flood 
area,  if  levees,  upon  whicti  roactways  and  rzLll  tracks  are  situated, 
are  not  restored  or  rqalaoed.  Ncn-oonstruction  alternatives  to  the 
levee  system,  such  as  restoration  of  floodplains  weitlands  and 
relocation  of  ocnainities  may  cause  the  rerouting  of  roads  and 
railmads,  t^hich  may  cause  increased  costs  (and  funding) 
associated  with  the  provision  of  alternate  routes. 

Department  of  Qiergy  -  Indications  are  that  the  sunner  flooding 
and  recent  rains  will  not  cause  bulX  power  si;f!ply  disn^itiors  or 
coal  supply  probleus  at  power  plants  in  the  Midwest  flood  area 
this  winter.  Barge  and  rail  traffic  are  beginning  to  build  coal 
stocks  at  generating  stations  along  the  rivers  and  utilities  with 
units  out  of  operation  have  been  buying  electricity  from  other 
utilities. 

FederzO.  Elnergaicy  Managesent  Agency  -  Ihe  current  estimate  for 
the  repair  of  nan  federal-aid  roads  is  $116  million  dollars. 
Further  damage  is  expected  from  traffic  en  roads  with  saturated 
subcases,  and  freeze-thaw  cycles.  Bstimates  for  the  Air  mode  is 
less  than  $2  million  dollars  for  the  FEMA  program  and  other 
transpcrtaticn  modes  is  minimal.  The  estijiate  for  Pipelines  is  0. 

O    Identification  of  any  future  or  longer  term  issues  that  should  be 
brou^it  to  the  attaition  of  Secretary  Espy.     Tvo  vedn  concerns 
seem  to  be  a  omuuii  thread  across  the  transportation  industry. 
One  is  the  consideration  of  the  relocation  of  ccnnunities  and  the 
effect  that  would  haive  on  the  replacement  of  existing 
transportation  facilities  frcm  a  major  cost  and  service 
perspective.  Secondly,  the  elimination  of  levees  particularly 
those  that  carry  roadways  and  rail  roads  could  eOso  have  a  major 
disruption  and  cost  ocnfxxtent.  In  addition  to  these  primary 
ocKsms,  ocnsideration  should  be  given  to  setting  appropriate 
standards  for  levee  construction  carrying  tianspuitation 
facilities  and  the  educating  of  the  public  in  case  of  a  repeat 
flood  next  spring. 

If  you  have  aziy  questions  regarding  this  report  please  contact  Mr.  Riciiard  A. 
Tcrbik  at  (202)  366-0233  or  Mr.  Harold  Hood  at  (202)  366-4092. 

Attachments: 
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F»A  Flood  UpOate 
nUNOZS 

An  ER  application  has  been  sutaodttad  and  is  being  reviewed.     Total  E»  funding 
needs  are  estijiated  to  be  in  the  $15  -20  millicn  range,     llie  Mississippi  River 
bric^  at  Quincy  and  the  Joe  Page  Bridge  on  the  Illinois  River  raain  closed. 

lOWV 

An  ER  ^^plicaticn  has  been  approved.  The  State  has  been  provided  $16.7 
million  in  ER  funds  to  oovar  the  estimated  Paderal  share  of  repair  costs.  No 
significant  routes  are  closed  to  traffic. 

KANSAS 

An  ER  application  has  been  approved.  "Die  State  has  been  provided  $18.4 
million  in  ER  furxJs  to  cover  the  estimated  Federal  share  of  repair  costs.  Two 
miner  State  route  remain  closed.  Heavy  rzdn  in  late  September  has  caused 
damage  to  Federal-aid  highways  in  tuo  or  three  oounties  in  southeast  Kansas. 
Ihese  counties  were  not  included  in  the  sunner  flooding  and  for  the  pirposes 
of  the  ER  prujiam  this  repair  work  will  be  treated  as  a  new  event.  Estimated 
repair  costs  are  $1  millicn. 

MmNESCEA 

An  ER  eqpplicaticn  has  been  approved  with  an  initial  allccaticn  of  $4.5  million 
in  ER  funds.  Total  ER  funding  needs  are  estimated  at  $7  million.  All 
Paderal-2dd  routes  in  the  State  are  opoi. 

MISSOURI 

An  ER  application  has  been  approved.  Ihe  State  has  been  provided  $47.8 
million  in  ER  funds  with  total  ER  funding  needs  estimated  at  about  $50 
million.  Due  to  recent  rains,  approodmately  70  roads  and  bridges  are  still 
closed  including  four  bridges  over  the  Missouri  River  and  one  over  the 
Mississippi  River.  During  a  recent  sppr-ial  session  of  the  State  legislatars, 
the  highway  ocninission  was  givai  the  authority  to  issue  bonds  to  help  pay  for 
flood  danage  to  State  highways;  however,  the  initial  decision  of  the 
ccnmission  is  that  the  bonds  are  not  needed  yet. 

NESRASKA 

An  ER  explication  has  been  approved.  Ihe  State  has  been  provided  $3  million 
in  ER  funds  to  cover  the  estimated  Federal  share  of  repair  costs.  All  State 
routes  are  open  except  for  Nebraska  Route  8  at  the  Big  Nemaha  River  east  of 
Dubois  where  two  bridges  were  washed  out. 

NCRIH  DAROOA 

An  ro  amplication  has  been  approved.  Ihe  State  has  been  provided  $2.8  million 
in  ER  funds  to  cover  the  estimated  FederzQ  share  of  repedr  costs.  All  State 
routes  are  open. 
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SCniH  DMQOfA 

An  ro  appllcaftlcn  haa  bmmn  approved.     Ihe  Stata  has  been  prcjvldad  $2.1  ■111 Ion 
in  IS  funds  to  cover  the  estimated  FederzQ  share  of  repair  costs.     All 
Federal-aid  routes  in  the  State  are  cpen. 

WISOCNSIN 

An  ER  application  has  been  approved  and  an  initial  aillocatlon  of  $1.5  million 
in  ro  funds  was  made.  Totid.  ER  funding  needs  are  estimated  to  be  $3  million. 
All  State  routes  are  open  with  only  one  county  Federal-aid  route  closed. 


FKA  Flood  Update 

SiaTE  BY  STATE  RATTpnM^  pgyy/HCf  STATOS: 

Based  i:f»n  recent  meetings  with  Interstate  OiiiiiPiue  Ocimission  staff,  the 
American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associaticn,  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  and  individuzd.  Class  One  carriers,  it  appears  that  zdl  principal 
railroaKJs  have  resumed  full  service  cperaticns  over  the  affected  routes,  with 
the  follcwina  specific  exceptions  in  the  State  of  Missouri ; 

o    The  Gateway  Western  Railroad,  which  operates  a  nain  line  frcm  Kansas 
City  to  St.  Louis  and  to  ^iringfield,  IL,  has  severe  breaks  and  washouts  on 
that  line  in  several  places  that  will  require  extensive  reocnstruction  of 
eoobankments  and  major  bridge  structures.  Service  by  the  railroad  is  being 
maintained  by  rerouting  its  traffic  over  the  lines  of  other  rzdJ.  carriers. 
How  long  this  expensive  action  can  be  maintained  by  the  Gateway  Western  is  not 
loiown. 

o    Die  Santa  Fe  Railway,  the  Uiion  Pacific  Rzdlroad  and  the  SCX)  Line  ibputt 
normal,  but  very  heavy  train  operations. 

o  Burlington  Northem's  operations  in  Missouri  have  beai  severly  affected, 
with  traffic  levels  currently  estimated  to  be  around  50  percent  of  narmal  for 
this  time  of  year. 

PPCCPfU   IMPUMEWIAnCN  ISSUES  AND  XJtWET  NEEDS; 

Based  vqpcn  tiw  liteliluod  that  several  of  the  affected  States  will  2^1y  for 
Loczd  Rail  Freight  Assistance  {IKFK)   funding  frcn  FRA,  mugiam  staff  have 
taken  proactive  steps  to  work  with  those  States  to  iron-out  any  issues  or 
problens  in  vivanoe.  No  unusual  issupw  are  anticipated,  and  FRA  staff  trill 
work  with  the  States  and  the  Corps  of  Qiginaers  on  the  Gateway  Western 
Railroad's  specific  problesB  on  its  main  line,  as  cited  above,  as  thery  may  be 
affected  fay  the  line's  prcodmity  to  the  Missouri  Riv^. 


MARAD  Flood  VpdatB 

1.  All  trarsportation  modes  (barge,  rail,  truck)  will  be  affected  by  the 
Levee  Task  Force.  Although  the  Corps  of  Bigineers  is  working  as  fast  as 
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possible  in  inspecting,  letting  oontracts  and  repairing  levees,  ocntinuing 
sporadic  rains  and  the  advent  of  early  winter  will  prevent  then  from 
ocnpletiiq  levee  repairs  prior  to  next  Spring.  "Die  nonnal  faring  floods  will 
aOacst  surely  recreate  seme  of  the  problenB  we  have  witnessed  in  1993.  can 
our  ccnniittee  get  a  status  report  frcni  the  Levee  rmriittee?  Tiie  government 
needs  to  educate  and  prepare  the  public  for  a  re-visitaticn  of  flood  problems 
in  firing  '94  in  order  to  avoid  a  major  public  backlash. 

2.  Unfortunately,  our  prognosticaticns  en  pages  46  and  50  of  the  report  have 
been  proven  accurate  thus  far. 

On  page  47,  itens:  (1)  the  Corps  has  now  agreed  to  keep  the  Missouri 
River  open  until  Deoanber  1  and  to  keep  the  upper  Mississippi  open  as  Iczig  as 
weather  permits  (about  Decanber  1) ;  (2)  He  understand  that  uneagployment 
benefits  have  been  extended  but  without  specific  relationship  to  the  flood; 

(3)  We  have  not  heard  any  report  extending  tax  filing  deadlines.  Have  you? 

(4)  can  you  ask  tte  Levee  Oomnittee  or  Oorps  to  give  us  an  update  en  this 
point? 

3.  Per  above,  levee  reocnstructicn  is  the  key  to  your  guesticxi. 


USOG  Flood  update 

All  aids  to  navigation  have  been  restored  and  all  bridges  have  been  returned 
to  nonnal  operations. 


FAA  Flood  U|)date 

Eight  general  aviation  airports  remain  in  various  stages  of  reocnstructicn. 
Five  airports  (Qreve  Ooeur,  Hi. ;  Hermann,  H3. ;  Lexingtcn,  tC. ;  Arm^iezKl,  lO. ; 
and  Amara,  lA.)  will  reoiain  closed  indefinitely  due  to  extensive  damage  fron 
the  initizO.  flooding  which  was  ocnplicated  by  the  recent  flooding.  The 
Perryville,  K>.  airport  is  esqiected  to  reopen  on  a  limited  operational  basis 
en  October  18,  1993.  Full  restoration  of  the  ^irit  of  St.  Louis  Airport  and 
the  Jefferson  City  Airport,  to  Include  navigation  aids,  will  be  oonpleted 
after  levee  reocratruction.  Work  oontinues  on  the  reoonstruction  of  the  St. 
Louis  Autonated  Flight  Service  Station. 


FIA  Flood  Ifxlate 

O    All  traisit  systems  in  urban  areas  are  fully  operational.  The  same 
holds  true  for  specialized  rural,  or  FEA  Secticn  18,  transit  systems  and  for 
specialized  elderly/disabled,  or  FTA  Section  16(b)  (2),  transit  systems  which 
operate,  primarily,  in  urban  areas. 

O  Oonoemlng  claims,  vehicle  and  eguipmait  losses  are  being  negotiated 
with  insuranoe  ocnpanies  and  with  the  Federal  EaergofCj/  Management  Agency^ 
(FEMA)  sinoe  their  funds,  aooordlng  to  regulation,  are  intended  to  oover  "pre- 
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flood"  v^iicle/eguipnent  oxidltionB  based  en  age  and  nalntenanoe  lauutUs, 
exoeeding  insuranoe  ooverage.  That   is,  if  the  insuranoe  adjustezs  daia 
vctiicles/egoipBent  as  a  total  loss  but  the  amcunt  paid  reflect  "current 
value"  but  noit  "replacement  value",  no  mcnies  would  be  expected  frcn  FQ9l. 
firmp  States,  LUce  the  State  of  Missouri,  does  not  provide  a  "local  share"  and, 
therefore,  the  cost  difference  to  replace  vehicles  and  damaged  equipnent  is 
left  to  the  transit  syston  since  the  FIA  has  no  tmeiijency  funds. 

O    Estinates  of  structural  Aimitrjo   costs  to  facilities  are  still  being 


BSPA  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  Flood  U^idate 

The  Research  ard  ^^i^^-Jai  Programs  ;vininistraticn's  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety 
(OPS)  is  the  federal  safety  auttarity  responsible  for  1.7  million  miles  of 
hazardous  liquid  and  natural  gas  pipelines.  CPS  enacts  its  authcrity  throu^ 
five  (5)  regicnaa  offices  and  fifty  (50)  state  pipeline  safety  ccnplianoe 
I'rtttjr ATiw  participating  th^yjh  (^S— administered  grants.  The  grant  program 
permits  CffS  to  reinixirse  a  state  for  up  to  50  percent  of  the  state's 
ccDplianoe  ptugidui  expenses,  subject  to  the  availability  of  z^sprcpriated  funds 
and  the  extent  of  the  states  jurisdiction  over  pipeline  facilities. 

Available  Procrrams 

OPS  does  iHt  currently  have  authority  to  parovide  emergency  relief  for  the 
repair  or  reccrstructicn  of  pipelines  which  have  suffered  damage  as  the  result 
of  natural  disasters.  OPS  will  continue  facilitating  piui^t  and  iamediate 
respcrse  to  safety  issues,  such  as  issuing  safety  ZKivisary  bulletins  and 
waiviiq  the  pipeline  seifety  regulaticns  where  afpropriate.  OPS  issued  an 
Mvisory  Bulletin  July  29,  1993,  advising  pipeline  ccnpanies  of  potential 
hazards  and  preventive  actions  to  be  ocnsidered  regarding  pipelines  and 
flooding.   OPS  approved  a  waiver  August  16,  1993,  allofcdng  Utility 
Ocr»iLtants  Inc.  to  expedite  restoring  naturzd  gas  service  to  the  city  of 
Hennam,  Missouri. 

Natural  gas  distributicn  ocopanies  providing  service  to  cczmunities  in  the 
flood  area  have  generally  anticipated  the  problems  associated  with  flooding, 
shut  off  servloes,  and  secured  their  equ^ment  as  flood  waters  rose. 

Pipeline  ocopanies  sifplying  petroleun  products  and  tran^xsrting  natural  gas 
have  not  been  significantly  aiffected  by  the  flood.  Early  indications  are  that 
only  six  (6)  pipeline  failures  have  occurred;  two  (2)  product  lines,  Big  Sicux 
River  between  Iowa  and  South  Dakota;  two  (2)  natural  gas  lines,  Missouri;  cne 
(1)  aiiiydrous  amncnia  line,  Ndxaska;  and  cne  (1)  abandoned  line  filled  with 
nitrogen,  Missouri.  The  primary  (.uiDeiii  for  pipelines  traversing  the  flood 
region,  is  removed  of  soil  frcm  around  the  pipelines,  leaving  than  exposed. 
lb  aLLleviate  stresses  and  possible  damage  to  exposed  pipe  by  external  loading 
and  floating  d^iris,  protective  soil  or  other  suitable  materials  nist  be 
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restored  around  pipelines. 

Many  pipeline  facilities  remain  sutxerged  and  repair  estiinates  will  not  be 
a^vailable  until  flood  waters  have  wihsirted  and  damage  assessments  ocnpleted. 
finw  exaaples  of  projected  cost  in  the  flood  region  are: 

o  $10  million  dollars  for  Panhandle  E^£tem  Pipe  Line  Ocnpany  to  stabilize 
pipelines,  repair  damaged  roads,  and  replace  dirowfynrl  pipe  and  facilities 
near  BoGnevllle,  Missouri. 

o    $4  millicn  dollars  for  restoring  the  Missouri  natural  gas  distribution 
systems  affected  by  the  flooding;  estimates  include  repedr  of  service 
meters  and  regulator  stations,  replacement  of  river  crossings,  and 
restoring  servn.ce  to  customers. 

o    $2.7  million  dollars  for  Amoco  Pipeline  Ocnpany  to  provide  support  to 
pipelines,  replace  a  CL-eek  crossing,  and  provide  for  future  ocntractor 
in^)ecticns  for  pipelines  in  Chariton  Oounty,  Missouri. 

o    $1.4  million  dollars  for  Amoco  Pipeline  Oonpany  to  replace  a  river 
crossing  and  inst2d.l  a  new  section  of  pipeline  near  Hawarden,  Iowa. 

o     $0.5  million  dollars  for  restoring  Illinois  natural  gas  distribution 
systaoos  affected  by  the  flooding;  estimates  are  for  repairing  and 
servicing  meter  and  regulator  stations. 

Plan  to  Ocnplete  Repairs 

CS>S  will  continue  to  support  state  programs,  responsible  for  assuring  the 
continued  safe  operation  of  p^ieline  systems  subjected  to  flood  hazards. 

Pipeline  operators  are  coordinating  with  emergency  re^nnders  and  using 
emergaicy  contractors  to  assure  safety  and  minimize  the  possibility  of  damage 
to  the  envirorment.  Pipeline  ocnpanies  are  using  divers,  where  possible,  to 
determine  if  their  pipelines  have  incurred  damage.  Roads  are  being 
constructed  to  provide  access  for  equipment  needed  to  stabilize  eaqpoeed 
pipeline  sections.  Vft>en  flood  waters  subside  to  the  necessary  level,  crews 
will  ccnplete  repairs  on  failed  pipeline  sections. 

Oontact  Personfsl ; 

CFS  Oentral  Regicn,  Ivan  Bsitocn  (816)  426-2654 
Illinois  Oonnerce  Oomission,  Steve  SDcck  (217)  785-1165 
Iowa  Department  of  Ccmneroe,  Donald  J.  Stursma  (515)  281-5546 
Missouri  Public  Service  Ocnmission,  Robert  R.  Laonberger  (314)  751-3456 
Minnesota  Department  of  Public  Safety,  Walter  Rally  (612)  296-^636 
Nebraska  State  Fire  Marshal,  Leonard  Steiner  (402)  471-2027 
Wisconsin  Kiblic  Service  Ocnmission,  Tern  Stomrich  (608)  266-8128 


CFS  Souttem  Region,  Rod  Joyner  (404)  347-2632 

Arkansas  Public  Service  Ocnmission,  Myron  E.  thcnpson  (501)   682-5705 

Kentucky  Public  Service  Ocmnission,  E.  Scott  SaiQi  (502)   564-3940 
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TESTIMONY  OF  LES  STERMAN. 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  EAST-WEST  GATEWAY  COORDINATING  COUNCIL 

BEFORE  THE 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  OVERSIGHT 

OCTOBER  19,  1993 


Chainnan  Borski  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  is  Les  Sterman,  and  I  am 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  East-West  Gateway  Coordinating  Council.   East-West 
Gateway  is  the  Metropolitan  Planning  Organization  for  the  St.  Louis  Missouri-Illinois 
metropolitan  area. 

By  way  of  background,  the  St.  Louis  area  takes  in  seven  counties  plus  the  City  of  St. 
Louis.   We  are  in  two  states  and  two  federal  regions.   The  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area 
includes  230  municipalities,  all  members  of  our  organization.    East-West  Gateway  is  a 
voluntary  membership  organization  and  assessments  are  paid  by  the  region's  counties. 

This  complicated  muUi-jurisdictional  environment  is  surely  a  test  for  the  cooperative 
decision-making  process  envisioned  in  the  ISTEA.    I  cannot  yet  say  that  we  have 
achieved  a  passing  grade  on  that  test,  but  we  are  studying  hard  and  making  steady 
progress.   The  law's  many  deadlines  give  us  an  opportimity  to  take  this  test  over  and 
over,  so  we  have  the  opportunity  to  do  better.   On  the  other  hand  there  are  certain 
impediments  -  legal,  institutional  and  attitudinal  -  which  threaten  to  prevent  us  from 
ever  fully  achieving  the  goals  envisioned  by  this  Committee  and  the  Congress  when 
the  law  was  passed  in  1991. 

Along  with  my  colleagues,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  share  with  you  both  our 
experiences  and  our  judgements  about  how  the  ISTEA  is  working.   This  has  been  an 
exciting  time  for  us  as  transportation  professionals  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  how  we  do 
our  job.   The  last  two  years  have  given  us  a  glimpse  of  how  well  this  law  can  work  if 
it  is  given  the  chance  both  in  Washington  and  at  home.   We  can  all  document  many 
success  stories  and  I'm  sure  this  hearing  will  yield  many.   The  ISTEA  has  opened  up 
and  forever  changed  the  transportation  planning  process,  although  for  many  of  us  it  is 
simply  too  early  to  fully  measure  results. 

In  my  testimony  today  I  would  first  like  to  describe  for  you  some  of  our  successful 
efforts  over  the  last  two  years  to  implement  what  we  believe  are  the  fundamentally 
sound  principles  expressed  in  the  ISTEA.   I  want  you  to  know  that  despite  some 
persistent  problems  which  we  will  talk  about  today  we  truly  believe  that  we  are  on  the 
right  track.   Second,  I  will  elaborate  on  some  of  those  stubborn  problems  mentioned  by 
Larry  Dahms  which  are  shared  by  many  MPO's  but  where  our  experiences  in  St.  Louis 
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over  the  last  two  years  are  especially  illustrative.   Lastly,  I  would  like  to  specifically 
respond  to  the  inquiries  made  in  the  Conunittee's  letter  of  invitation  to  this  hearing. 


The  centerpiece  of  our  planning  efforts  since  the  passage  of  the  ISTEA  has  been  the 
preparation  of  a  new  transportation  plan  for  our  region,  a  plan  which  we  are  calling 
"Transportation  Redefined."   The  process  that  is  bringing  forth  this  plan  is 
fundamentally  different  from  any  that  we  have  attempted  before.   We  have  opened  up 
the  process  to  involve  nearly  1500  citizens,  hundreds  in  meaningful  roles  on 
conunittees,  advisory  panels,  and  as  ombudsmen  for  a  wide  variety  of  community 
interests.   Broad  commuruty  goals  are  being  related  to  transportation  decisions  in  a 
way  that  they  couldn't  be  prior  to  the  changes  in  federal  policy  signalled  by  the 
ISTEA. 

This  new  venture  has  in  turn  spawned  other  efforts  like  a  new  conmiunity  mobility 
program  to  explore  how  transportation  can  leverage  positive  economic  change  in  some 
of  our  disadvantaged  communities.   Rather  than  limiting  our  efforts  to  traditionally 
defined  transportation  corridors,  we  are  now  exploring  ways  to  identify  "mobility 
markets"  which  are  defined  based  on  the  special  mobility  needs  of  our  communities. 
We  have  worked  with  our  state  partners  to  reform  and  open  up  the  arcane  iimer 
workings  of  the  project  development  process  so  that  all  modes  receive  fair 
consideration  and  that  citizens  are  involved  at  the  very  earliest  stages  of  the  plaiming 
process. 

A  previously  uncertain  partnership  with  our  states  has  been  strengthened,  leading  to 
cooperation  on  matters  beyond  plaiming  and  extending  to  better  management  of  the 
existing  transportation  system.   A  new  Highway  Incident  Management  Coalition  is  one 
such  partnership  and  others  will  surely  emerge  as  the  new  ISTEA  mandated 
management  systems  are  developed. 

Professional  staff  both  at  East-West  Gateway  and  from  the  ranks  of  our  state  partners 
has  been  invigorated  by  the  challenges  of  the  ISTEA.   The  ISTEA  affirms  that  good 
plaiming  has  value.   That  subtle  but  unmistakable  message  is  important  to  us  as  we 
work  to  implement  the  law. 

Yet  despite  this  early  progress,  there  have  been  many  experiences  that  indicate  that  the 
best  intentions  may  not  quickly,  if  ever,  lead  to  real  changes  in  the  way  that  major 
transportation  investment  decisions  are  made.   To  illustrate,  I  would  point  out  that  in 
our  region,  only  $  5.7  million  or  about  3.1  per  cent  of  our  available  STP  and  CMAQ 
dollars  have  been  used  for  non-highway  modes.   I  would  like  to  discuss  two  key  issues 
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that  seem  to  affect  most  MPO's  and,  in  our  opinion,  inhibit  the  successful 
implementation  of  many  of  the  key  provisions  of  the  ISTEA. 

The  ISTEA  sent  a  clear  message  that  more  important  decisions  are  to  be  made  at  the 
local  level,  closer  to  those  who  are  directly  affected.   Those  making  the  decisions  were 
given  far  more  flexibility  in  choosing  among  a  wide  range  of  outcomes  without  the 
artificial  influence  of  rigid  federal  funding  programs  which  in  the  past  had  all  but 
dictated  project  priorities  at  the  local  and  state  level.   In  many  of  our  metropolitan 
regions  we  have  yet  to  experience  that  freedom  of  decision-making  granted  by  the 
ISTEA.   The  question  of  "who  decides"  remains  central  to  the  success  of  the  ISTEA, 
yet  it  continues  to  frustrate  many  MPO's,  including  ours,  for  some  of  the  following 
reasons: 

•  Prior  commitments  bv  the  states.   In  January  1992,  merely  two  months  after 
the  ISTEA  become  law,  the  Missouri  Highway  and  Transportation  Department, 
as  part  of  a  state  gas  tax  initiative,  issued  to  the  legislature  a  new  15  year 
highway  program  which  became  a  commitment  when  the  tax  was  passed.   This 
plan  was  produced  without  any  of  the  cooperative  processes  spelled  out  in  the 
ISTEA  and,  although  appropriate  disclaimers  to  that  effect  were  issued  by  the 
Department,  it  became  a  practical  commitment  by  the  MHTD  of  every  dollar 
authorized  by  the  ISTEA  and  far  beyond.   This  program,  together  with  past 
commitments,  has  the  effect  of  taking  decision-making  out  of  the  hands  of  local 
officials  and  could  rob  the  renewed  metropolitan  planning  process  of  real 
meaning. 

•  Denial  of  change.    Even  now,  many  local  and  state  policy-makers  seem  to 
deny  that  the  ISTEA  indeed  brought  about  any  change  at  all.   Combining  their 
attitudes  with  special  interests  that  have  a  stake  in  the  status  quo  has  created  a 
chilling  effect  on  any  decisions  utilizing  the  flexible  funding  provisions  of  the 
law.   One  prominent  state  transportation  official  in  our  state  is  often  quoted  as 
saying  that  "for  every  one  million  dollars  invested  in  highways  a  life  is  saved 
and  for  every  one  inillion  dollars  diverted  to  other  uses  a  life  is  lost."   As  long 
as  flexibility  is  perceived  by  transportation  professionals  as  life  threatening,  few 
local  elected  officials  will  choose  to  take  such  a  risk. 

•  The  fine  print.   While  the  law  clearly  intended  to  give  local  elected  officials 
primary  authority  over  some  large  and  important  funding  programs,  its  intent  is 
substantially  diluted  by  the  fine  print  in  the  design  of  those  programs.   While 
MPO's,  for  example,  are  assigned  project  selection  authority  in  the  STP 
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program,  the  large  majority  of  those  funds  are  "state-flexible,"  i.e.  they  can  be 
spent  anywhere  in  the  state.   In  our  area  most  STP  projects  are  therefore 
selected  by  the  states  and  ratified  by  the  MPO  for  fear  that  the  funds  will 
simply  go  elsewhere  if  resistance  is  offered.   To  be  sure,  there  has  been  no 
broad  disagreement  on  the  STP  program,  and  projects  are  occasionally  vetoed  if 
truly  offensive.   Yet  only  on  projects  using  the  metropolitan  STP  suballocated 
funds  has  any  real  local  decision-making  taken  place.  The  broad  creative  (rather 
than  the  traditional  reactive)  role  for  local  officials  promised  by  the  ISTEA 
therefore,  has  yet  to  be  realized  in  many  metropolitan  regions.   The  hope  is  that 
as  MPO's  begin  to  fully  accomplish  the  law's  planning  mandates  a  more  locally 
based  project  programming  process  will  result. 

•  Allocation  of  resources.   Most  MPO's  felt  that  the  ISTEA  represented  a 
strong  federal  conunitment  to  addressing  the  intermodal  transportation  problems 
most  prominent  in  the  nation's  large  and  economically  important  metropolitan 
areas.    In  practice,  for  many  of  the  same  reasons  cited  above,  some  urban 
regions  like  ours  have  been  victimized  by  the  funding  flexibility  afforded  to 
states  combined  with  the  growing  complexity  of  making  transportation 
investments  in  an  urban  envirorunent.    In  the  the  fiscal  year  just  completed  for 
example,  22%  of  Missouri's  federal  highway  funds  were  spent  in  the  St.  Louis 
region.    By  contrast,  St.  Louis  has  37%  of  Missouri's  population  and  generates 
44%  of  the  state's  personal  income.   Happily  however,  in  Illinois,  investment 
practices  result  in  disproportionately  large  expenditures  in  our  region. 

The  growing  focus  on  the  National  Highway  System  could  further  divert 
attention  from  the  metropolitan  transportation  system  described  in  the  law,  a 
system  we  regard  as  paramount  but  having  little  of  the  luster  attached  to  the 
NHS. 

We  have  come  to  realize  that  the  question  of  "who  decides"  is  not  really  answered  by 
the  ISTEA  in  the  powerful  way  that  we  first  thought.  A  few  creative  and  aggressive 
MPO's  however,  working  with  states  that  are  willing  to  accept  positive  change,  are 
indeed  engaging  in  a  new  kind  of  cooperative  decision-making.   Those  ranks  will 
surely  grow  as  the  metropolitan  planning  process  matures  and  local  officials  grow 
more  confident  in  their  roles.   This  slow  process  can  be  hastened  by  consistently 
supportive  and  timely  federal  rulemaking  and  by  some  judicious  changes  in  the  law. 

The  second  of  the  key  issues  I  would  like  to  address  is  the  impact  on  fiexibility  caused 
by  the  constraints  on  funding  which  result  in  obligation  ceilings  and  other  limits  on  the 
resources  available  for  transportation.   These  limits  on  funding,  which  were  not 
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anticipated  when  the  ISTEA  was  conceived,  have  resuhed  in  a  variety  of  unanticipated 
consequences.    In  a  state  policy  climate  which  is  essentially  hostile  to  flexibility  at  the 
outset,  the  added  pressure  of  funding  shortfalls  has  all  but  eliminated  even  the  smallest, 
yet  most  widely  anticipated  demonstrations  of  flexibility.   In  Missouri,  the  state 
highway  commission  has  declared  that  no  funds  will  be  programmed  for  transportation 
enhancements  until  the  ISTEA  is  fully  funded,  an  unlikely  event  for  the  foreseeable 
future.   It  would  be  unfair  to  imply  questionable  motives  for  decisions  of  this  sort.   It 
simply  illustrates  that  flexible  funding  decisions,  which  for  some  of  us  will  be  first 
demonstrated  at  the  margins  of  the  program,  disappear  completely  when  those  margins 
evaporate  in  an  obligation  ceiling.   The  ISTEA  asks  that  some  very  traditional 
institutions  change.   As  these  institutions  are  squeezed  by  funding  shortfalls,  they 
inevitably  retreat  to  protect  their  own  interests,  frustrating  attempts  at  cooperative 
decision-making  and  flexible  funding. 

We  can  only  ask  that  Congress  clarify  the  law  so  the  broad  and  balanced  program 
which  the  ISTEA  calls  for  is  not  lost  when  the  law  is  not  fully  funded.   Bener  yet,  the 
obvious  solution  is  to  fully  fimd  the  ISTEA. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  inquiries  made  by  the  Committee  I  would  like  offer  the 
following  brief  responses. 

How  are  decisions  made  on  flexibility  in  your  area,  and  what  is  the  role  played  by 
the  MPO  and  the  role  played  by  the  state? 

Rexibility  decisions  are  made  by  the  MPO  with  regard  to  the  metropolitan  ST? 
suballocated  funds  and  the  CMAQ  program.  All  other  decisions  are  made  principally 
by  the  states  with  the  MPO  essentially  in  a  ratifying  role. 

Are  highway,  bridge  and  transit  needs  being  met  in  your  area? 

We  have  documented  needs  in  the  form  of  existing  project  commitments  which  far 
exceed  the  resources  now  anticipated  to  come  from  the  ISTEA  and  other  sources.   This 
is  particularly  discouraging  since  the  renewed  metropolitan  transportation  planning 
process  prescribed  by  the  ISTEA  has  yet  to  be  fully  realized.   As  a  resuh,  MPO's  will 
likely  be  cast  in  the  uncomfortable  role  of  constraining  transportation  investments. 
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What  is  your  analysis  of  the  flexible  funding  activity  that  has  taken  place 
involving  your  MPO  since  the  passage  of  ISTEA,  and  what  is  the  estimate  of  the 
activity  you  expect  in  the  future? 

In  the  two  years  since  the  passage  of  the  ISTEA  all  STP  monies  have  been  committed 
to  highway  projects.   About  $  5.7  million  in  CMAQ  funds  have  been  committed  to 
transit  or  multimodal  projects.   We  fully  recognize  that  this  is  a  minuscule  portion  of 
the  available  flexible  funds.   Some  of  the  factors  enumerated  previously  are  directly 
responsible  for  this  resuk. 

Does  your  state  law  place  restrictions  on  the  use  of  tax  revenues  for  speciflc 
transportation  purposes?   What  other  factors  affect  decisions  in  your  state  to 
exercise  the  funding  flexibility  provisions  of  ISTEA  for  non-highway  projects? 

In  Missouri,  the  state  constitution  prohibits  using  gas  tax  receipts  for  any  purposes 
other  than  building  or  maintaining  highways,  and  only  tiny  amounts  of  general  revenue 
are  available  for  other  modes.  Missouri  is  one  of  only  two  states  with  major  urban 
areas  to  provide  no  financial  support  for  public  transportation.   The  lack  of  sufficient 
operating  funds  for  non-highway  modes  constrains  project  sponsors  from  aggressively 
seeking  the  flexible  funds  under  the  ISTEA. 

In  Illinois,  the  state  uses  a  variety  of  funds  to  support  all  modes  of  transportation.   The 
climate  for  flexible  funding  is  better  and  we  expect  that  there  will  be  more  activity  in 
this  area  in  the  near  future. 

Other  less  tangible  factors  negatively  affect  the  ability  to  make  flexible  funding 
decisions.   These  are  principally  the  significant  prior  project  conunitments  and  the 
institutional  resistance  to  change.   I  described  these  issues  in  more  detail  earlier. 

In  making  spending  decisions  with  regard  to  ISTEA  program  funds,  have  your 
state's  spending  level  activated  an  obligation  ceiling  restriction  that  resulted  in  an 
inability  to  fully  obligate  Surface  Transportation  Program  and  Congestion 
Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  Improvement  funds? 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Missouri  has  chosen  not  to  obligate  funds  in  the  transportation 
enhancement  category  of  the  STP  program.   As  far  as  we  know,  obligation  ceiling 
restrictions  are  otherwise  being  imposed  across  the  board  equally  on  all  programs 
subject  to  such  ceilings  in  both  states. 
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Docs  the  project  selection  process  in  your  state  allow  for  reevaluation  or  revision 
of  projects,  in  existing  state  plans,  that  may  be  affected  by  changes  in  legislative 
or  regulatory  requirements,  environmental  conditions,  or  local  priorities? 

There  is  a  strong  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  states  to  reconsider  projects  where 
earlier  commitments  exist.  This  is  a  larger  problem  in  Missouri  where  those 
commitments  ah-eady  could  extend  over  nearly  20  years.   In  Illinois,  few  such  long 
range  commitments  exist  (and  those  that  do  have  resuUed  from  cooperative  decision- 
making), so  more  flexibility  is  possible. 

What  effect  will  the  proposed  requirements  and  deadlines  imposed  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation  rulemakings  on  Management  and  Monitoring 
System,  and  MPO  and  Statewide  Transportation  Planning  have  on  your  MPO? 

The  effects  of  the  deadlines  in  the  law  and  the  proposed  rulemaking  and  guidelines 
have  already  had  a  profound  effect  on  our  activities. 

The  deadlines  imposed  by  the  law  have  proven  to  be  very  tight,  and  despite  some  very 
hard  work  over  the  last  year  we  have  found  diat  it  is  impossible  to  develop  the 
products  required  by  the  law  in  our  region  widiin  those  deadlines.   It  takes  more  time 
than  we  envisioned  at  the  outset  to  redefine  our  plans  in  ways  that  do  more  than 
simply  superficially  acknowledge  die  changes  in  direction  which  come  from  the 
ISTEA.   Further,  exposing  transportation  plans  to  full  and  meaningful  public  review 
takes  time.   As  the  first  important  products  prepared  under  the  terms  of  the  ISTEA,  we 
believe  it  is  critically  important  Uiat  transportation  plans  and  management  systems  be 
done  well.   Our  ability  as  an  MPO  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  ISTEA  and  the 
viability  of  the  principles  in  the  law  itself  are  being  judged  by  this  first  round  of  plans 
and  programs.   While  it  would  be  easy  to  simply  dust  off  our  old  plans,  and  make 
some  superficial  modifications  to  address  on  paper  the  new  requirements,  we  believe 
this  to  be  a  shortsighted  strategy  which  would  abrogate  the  role  which  the  Congress 
has  given  us  in  the  ISTEA. 

The  proposed  rules  and  guidelines  have  ah«ady  led  to  a  redefinition  of  our  plaiming 
process  and  some  reordering  of  project  priorities  and  programming  practices.  While 
we  have  occasionally  been  disappointed  that  the  USDOT  has  not  taken  a  more 
aggressive  role  in  implementing  the  principles  of  the  law  and  been  more  consistent  in 
its  guidance  during  the  transition  period,  we  think  that  the  Department  is  generally  on 
die  right  track.  The  rules,  even  in  proposed  form,  are  proving  to  be  more  helpful  than 
restrictive. 
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Do  the  administrative  procedural  differences  between  Federal  Transit 
Administration  and  Federal  Highway  Administration  (e.g.,  funding  cycles  and 
procedures  for  project  amendments)  affect  decisions  to  transfer  funds  to  transit- 
related  projects? 

Since  few  such  transfers  have  taken  place  in  our  region,  we  cannot  comment  on  this 
issue. 

What  effect  does  the  voting  structure  of  your  board  have  on  the  operation  of  your 
MPO  (e.g.  on  the  transportation  project  selection  and  programming  processes)? 
Do  you  believe  any  changes  to  that  structure  are  necessary?   Would  it  be 
appropriate  for  the  federal  government  to  prescribe  that  structure? 

The  structure  of  our  board  has  not  affected  our  performance  in  making  rational  project 
programming  decisions.   Our  board  consists  primarily  of  the  area's  chief  local  elected 
officials.  The  region's  public  transit  operator  and  the  state  highway  agencies  are  also 
members.   Because  of  the  voluntary  nature  of  our  organization  most  decisions  are 
made  by  consensus.   Far  more  than  by  our  voting  structure,  most  important  project 
selection  decisions  are  affected  by  state  policies  and  plans  which  constrain  options  and 
alternatives. 

We  believe  that  board  structure  and  the  very  nature  of  each  MPO  results  from  unique 
local  conditions.   This  provides  a  measure  of  local  ownership  and  responsibility.   At 
the  same  time,  it  means  that  no  two  MPO's  are  the  same,  creating  problems  of 
administration  and  oversight  at  the  federal  level.   We  do  not  believe  however,  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  or  practical  for  the  federal  government  to  impose  a  uniform 
structure  for  MPO's.    MPO's  uniquely  reflect  the  makeup  of  the  nation's  metropolitan 
areas.   Problems  of  structure  are  best  addressed  locally. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcommittee.  I  am  Tom  Walsh,  General  Manager  of 
Tri-Met,  Portland,  Oregon's  transit  authority.  I  am  honored  and  privileged  to  appear  before  you 
today  to  say  that  the  planning  and  flexibility  provisions  of  the  ISTEA  have  already  been  a 
success  and  have  set  the  stage  for  even  more  dramatic  benefits  over  the  next  few  years. 

I  applaud  your  efforts  to  monitor  the  implementation  of  these  landmark  provisions.  By 
its  nature,  any  policy  which  is  innovative  requires  careful  evaluation  and  refinement  to  ensure 
that  its  objectives  are  understood  and  met.  The  planning  and  flexibility  provisions  of  ISTEA  are 
not  only  innovative,  they  are  revolutionizing  the  way  the  nation  plans  and  funds  its  transportation 
system.  Thus,  even  more  than  usual,  hearings  of  this  type  are  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
expectations  of  ISTEA  are,  in  fact,  realized. 

ISTEA  has  been  a  positive  development  for  Tri-Met  and  the  Portland  metropolitan 
region.  It  made  it  possible  for  us  to  conclude  a  contract  negotiation  with  the  Federal  Transit 
Administration  for  a  $944  million  "New  Start"  rail  project  on  the  Portland  area's  westside.  It 
has  also  made  it  possible  for  the  region  to  achieve  certain  land  use  objectives,  air  quality 
programs,  bicycle  and  intermodal  facilities  that  might  not  have  otherwise  been  pursued.  In  order 
to  establish  a  context  for  my  responses  to  your  issues  of  concern,  let  me  outline  Tri-Met's 
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experience  with  the  planning  and  flexibility  provisions  of  ISTEA. 

Background  to  Responses:  Tri-Met's  Experience 

Historical  Context 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  Portland  MPO  made  a  momentous  decision  to  move  away  from 
a  freeway  based  approach  to  solving  urban  transportation  needs.  It  chose  instead  to  seek  a 
"balanced"  approach  --  in  which  roads  and  transit  were  evaluated  on  an  equal  footing  and 
funding  decisions  were  made  to  implement  a  multi-modal  system,  not  just  to  construct  roads. 

To  fiind  the  "balanced"  system,  the  MPO  chose  to  withdraw  two  proposed  freeways  from 
the  Interstate  System.  These  actions  ultimately  made  about  $500  million  available  to  the 
Portland  region  for  substitute  transportation  (roads  and  transit)  projects.  The  Governor  of 
Oregon  prioritized  using  these  funds  for  "Regional  Transit  Corridor  Projects".  These 
"Interstate  Transfer"  funds  were  the  major  source  of  funding  for  Tri-Met's  successful  Banfield 
[MAX]  light  rail  line.  In  addition,  these  funds  were  used  for  other  transit  projects,  including 
seed  money  for  two  future  light  rail  extensions  as  well  as  184  different  road  projects. 

At  roughly  the  same  time,  the  Oregon  Legislature  enacted  statewide  Land  Conservation 
and  Development  goals  and  required  cities  and  counties  to  adopt  enforceable  comprehensive 
plans  which  comply  with  the  state  goals.  Each  comprehensive  plan  includes  a  land  use  plan  with 
parcel-by-parcel  designations  showing  the  type,  level  and  location  of  development  adopted  by 
the  community.  Transportation  elements  are  required  which  support  the  specific  land  uses.  The 
comprehensive  plan  also  establishes  policies  and  implementation  measures  aimed  at  meeting  the 
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jurisdiction's  development  objectives. 

In  the  Portland  region,  these  plans  were  developed  on  the  basis  of  the  "balanced" 
transportation  policy.  Thus,  land  use  designations,  patterns  and  policies  in  the  three  counties 
and  24  cities  that  constitute  the  Portland  Region  have  been  established  on  the  basis  of  the 
regional  "balanced"  multi-modal  transportation  system.  In  addition,  water,  sewer,  transportation 
and  other  infrastructure  plans  in  these  jurisdictions  have  been  prepared  to  support  such 
development. 

In  retrospect  one  can  see  that  the  "balanced"  multi-modal  transportation  system  policy 
fundamentally  affected  almost  every  major  planning  and  development  decision  in  the  region  for 
the  past  two  decades.  Given  the  enormous  public  and  private  investments  made  on  the  basis  of 
these  plans;  land  use,  development  and  a  "balanced"  multi-modal  transportation  system  have 
become  inextricably  and  irreversibly  linked. 

In  1991,  the  state  promulgated  additional  rules  on  how  to  implement  the  state  goal 
regarding  transportation.  Cities  and  counties  must  now  amend  their  subdivision  and  development 
code  regulations  and  their  comprehensive  plans  to: 

(a)  Consider  changes  to  land  use  densities  and  designs  as  a  way  to  meet  transportation 
needs  such  as  setting  higher  residential  and  commercial  densities  as  a  means  of  reducing  demand 
for  transportation  improvements; 

(b)  To  encourage  more  transit,  pedestrian  and  bicycle  friendly  development  and  street 
patterns  including  a  10%  reduction  in  the  number  of  parking  spaces  per  capita;  and 

(c)  To  encourage  transit  oriented  developments  (TOD)  on  lands  along  transit  routes. 
A  TOD  is  defined  as  a  mix  of  residential,  retail  and  office  uses  and  a  supporting  network  of 
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roads,  bicycle  and  pedestrian  ways  tocused  on  a  major  transii  stop  ana  aesignea  to  suppon  a 
high  level  of  transit  use. 

In  addition,  the  MPO  is  required  to  plan  for  a  reduction  in  vehicle  miles  travelled  per 
capita.  The  targets  are  for  a  three-step  reduction  over  thirty  years:  no  increase  over  ten  years, 
a  10%  reduction  over  twenty  years  and  a  20%  reduction  over  thirty  years. 

Thus,  the  Transportation  Planning  Rule  will  require  even  greater  attention  to  transit  and 
transit-related  land  use  than  that  contemplated  by  existing  regional  and  local  plans  -  tightening 
the  relationship  between  land  use,  economic  development  and  a  "balanced"  multi-modal 
transportation  system. 

In  reviewing  this  twenty  year  history,  it  clearly  has  been  characterized  by: 

(a)  The  establishment  of  regional  transportation  policy  by  a  consensus  of  local 
governments,  the  state  DOT  [ODOT],  Tri-Met  -  the  regional  transit  provider,  the  Port  district 
and  METRO  -  the  regional  planning  authority. 

(b)  A  rejection  of  a  "roads  only"  mentality,  and  an  endorsement  of  the  a  multi-modal 
approach  with  appropriate  attention  to  alternate  modes  to  the  single-occupant  vehicle; 

(c)  The  integration  of  transportation  and  land  use  decisions;  and 

(d)  The  use  of  "flexible"  transportation  funds  to  implement  a  "balanced"  multi-modal 
transportation  system. 

Advent  of  ISTEA 

In  1991,  Congress  began  consideration  of  the  ISTEA  ~  a  federal  transportation  policy 
with  an  eerie  similarity  to  the  historical  circumstances  in  the  Portland  region.    The  Portland 
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region  strongly  endorsed  ISTEA  and  looked  forward  to  its  implementation.  (Jt  particular 
interest  was  the  ability  to  "flexibly"  use  STP  funds,  which  was  viewed  as  the  successor  for  the 
region's  "flexible"  Interstate  Transfer  Funds  which,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  region  had 
fully  expended. 

Within  weeks  after  passage  of  the  ISTEA,  the  Portland  region  committed  $22  million  of 
"regional  formula"  STP  funds  for  the  Hillsboro  LRT  Extension.  This  represents  over  two  years 
worth  of  formula  apportionment  to  the  region.  Shortly  after,  the  state  committed  another  $22 
million  of  STP  funds  to  the  LRT  project.  These  funds  were  derived  from  the  statewide 
discretionary  pot  and  required  the  cancellation  of  a  previously  programmed  road  project. 
Indeed,  ISTEA  was  living  up  to  its  promise  —  the  "flexibility"  of  STP  funds  was  being  used  by 
both  the  state  and  the  MPO  to  accelerate  alternate  transportation  modes. 

The  next  developments  proved  even  more  interesting.  ODOT  had  over-programmed  its 
six-year  road  program  by  $400  million  and  needed  to  seek  legislative  approval  of  increased  gas 
taxes  to  plug  the  whole.  It  should  be  noted  that  while  ISTEA  disallows  such  over-programming, 
the  practice  was  in  fact  cojnmon  and  with  merit  -  for  it  insured  that  there  would  be  a  new 
project  in  the  pipeline  if  one  failed  to  proceed.  As  such,  it  guarded  against  lapsing  funds  or 
losing  obligational  authority. 

At  the  same  time,  ODOT  began  to  prepare  and  adopt  Oregon's  first  statewide  multi- 
modal transportation  plan  (the  Oregon  Transportation  Plan  or  OTP).  While  ODOT  had  several 
years  earlier  begun  to  shed  its  image  as  a  "highway  department"  and  be  recognized  as  a 
"transportation  department",  ISTEA  created  a  federal  policy  context  to  accelerate  its 
metamorphosis.   As  a  result,  ODOT  could  no  longer  simply  seek  a  gas  tax  increase  to  plug  the 
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whole  in  its  road  program,  it  needed  to  prepare  and  seek  legislative  approval  for  a  "multi-modal" 
funding  package  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  OTP. 

Interestingly,  ODOT  had  set  up  a  group  of  City,  County  and  ODOT  officials,  called  the 
"Roads  Finance  Study  Policy  Committee"  •  to  prepare  a  consensus  funding  recommendation 
from  transportation  providers  to  the  Legislature.  Because  of  the  historical  separation  of  the 
modes,  transit  and  other  "alternate"  mode  providers  were  not,  at  least  initially,  formally  involved 
in  the  preparation  of  the  statewide  multi-modal  funding  package. 

Nonetheless,  in  part  due  to  ISTEA  and  in  part  due  to  the  state  Transportation  Planning 
Rule,  "multi-modalism"  had  come  to  age  in  Oregon.  Because  the  state  Constitution  restricts  the 
use  of  motor  vehicle  taxes  for  road  purposes  only,  the  Policy  Committee  quickly  recognized  that 
identifying  a  state  source  of  funding  for  the  "alternate  modes"  was  a  problem.  As  a  result,  the 
group  came  up  with  a  precedent  setting  solution:  if  the  gas  tax  proposed  to  plug  the  hole  in  the 
roads  program  passed  the  legislature,  ODOT  would  program  all  of  the  discretionary 
(everything  but  the  statutorily  required  "takedowns")  for  alternate  transportation  projects. 


•  The  author  has  served  as  chairman  of  this  committee  since  1985.  He  was  appointed  because 
of  previous  service  as  a  Transportation  Commission  member.  He  became  transport  authority 
general  manager  in  1991. 
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Again,  I  want  to  emphasize,  this  was  a  proposal  that  was  initiated  by  a  "roads  interest" 
group  of  City,  County  and  ODOT  officials.  The  Subcommittee  is  aware  of  statistics  which  show 
that  the  "flexibility"  provisions  of  ISTEA  have  not  been  used  as  much  as  expected  by  Congress. 
Don't  let  those  statistics  cloud  the  real  fundamental  changes  being  brought  about  by  ISTEA  - 
the  changes  in  values  and  thinking  by  state  and  local  transportation  officials  such  as  those 
exhibited  by  Oregon's  "Roads  Finance  Study  Policy  Committee".  In  fact  on  October  21  the 
formal  process  will  start  to  change  the  name  to  the  "Transporation  Finance  Study"  and  enlarge 
the  membership  to  include  other  modes. 

To  formalize  the  understanding  on  STP  funds  between  the  Cities,  Counties,  Transit 
Association,  METRO  (the  only  Transportation  Management  Area  (TMA)  in  the  state)  and 
ODOT,  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  [MOU]  was  negotiated  regarding  the  policies  and 
principles  of  allocating  all  of  Oregon's  discretionary  STP  funds  to  alternate  modes. 

One  of  the  major  problems  we  had  in  finalizing  the  MOU,  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  Subcommittee,  was  that  there  were  not  good  estimates  of  how  much  STP  funds,  including 
minimum  allocations,  donor  state  bonuses  and  the  like,  were  anticipated  for  Oregon  during 
ISTEA.    Evidently  this  problem  exists  in  all  states. 

The  absence  of  good  STP  revenue  forecasts  created  other  problems.  We  could  not  clearly 
explain  to  agencies  and  legislators  what  they  could  expect  if  the  financing  package  passed.  We 
also  could  not  figure  out  how  to  precisely  program  alternate  mode  projects.  Recall  that  most 
state  transportation  agencies  over-programmed  road  projects  to  ensure  that  their  federal  revenues 
and  obligational  authority  are  fully  expended.  If  federal  revenues  came  in  below  expectations, 
gas  tax  revenues  are  normally  available  to  cover  the  shortfall.      Alternate      transportation 
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projects,  for  the  most  part,  do  not  have  this  luxury.  If  the  STP  revenue  one  year  comes  in 
above  expectations,  chances  are  unlikely  that  there  will  be  a  project  or  purchase  ready  to  utilize 
the  increased  fiinds,  or  if  there  is  that  there  will  be  local  match  available.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
revenues  come  in  under  estimations,  there  probably  is  not  sufficient  supplemental  revenues 
available  to  cover  the  shortfall.   As  a  result,  projects  or  purchases  may  fall  through. 

This  created  enormous  concerns  about  whether  alternate  mode  projects  could,  in  fact,  be 
counted  on  to  get  funds  obligated  within  deadlines  so  as  not  to  lose  obligational  authority.  The 
ODOT  programming  staff  were  particularly  sensitive  to  this  issue,  and  well  they  should.  The 
cardinal  sin  of  any  state  transportation  department  is  to  lose  revenues  or  authority  because 
projects  were  not  ready. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  MOU  was  executed.  It  was  based  on  a  simple  principle: 
"share  the  gain,  share  the  pain".  What  this  meant  was  that  whatever  the  compromises  were  on 
the  funding  package,  they  would  impact  road  funding  and  alternate  mode  funding  equally.  What 
this  did  politically  was  to  inextricably  tie  the  road  and  transit  interests  together.  Cities,  counties 
and  ODOT  would  lobby  for  STP  transfers  to  transit  and  the  Oregon  Transit  Association  would 
lobby  for  gas  tax  increases  for  road  projects.  Clearly,  the  availability  of  flexible  STP  funds  had 
made  a  change  in  the  politics  of  transportation  in  Oregon. 

The  MOU  also  called  for  the  Oregon  Transit  Association  to  recommend  to  the  Oregon 
Transportation  Commission  a  process  and  project  ranking  scheme  to  allocate  STP  funds  to 
alternate  modes.  The  Transit  Association  prepared  such  a  recommendation  which  included  a 
statewide  advisory  committee  of  "alternate  mode"  interests  to  recommend  a  six-year  alternate 
mode  program  to  the  state  commission  for  STP  funding.    The  Transportation  Commission 
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adopted  the  proposed  process  and  ranking  scheme. 

In  spite  of  the  coalitions  best  efforts,  the  funding  package  did  not  pass  due  to  the 
Legislature's  focus  on  solving  a  school  funding  crisis.  The  package  was  not  rejected,  it  was  just 
bad  timing.  As  a  result,  ODOT  has  just  begun  a  process  to  delete  or  defer  $400  million  in  road 
projects  over  the  next  four  years,  and  the  concept  of  a  massive  transfer  of  STP  funds  is  on  hold. 
However,  the  Transportation  Commission  has  adopted  a  policy  that  allows  regions  to  propose 
deletions  or  deferrals  of  additional  road  projects  in  their  geographic  area  and  "flexibly"  fund, 
in  their  place,  alternate  mode  projects.  The  Portland  region  MPO  may  propose  the  creation  of 
roughly  a  $10  million  year  "flexible"  program  through  this  mechanism.  In  addition,  the 
Portland  MPO  is  considering  the  amount  of  "regional  formula"  STP  funds  that  should  be  set 
aside  for  alternate  modes.  This  could  add  another  $3  -  $4  million  per  year  to  the  Portland 
region's  alternate  mode  program.  Thus,  despite  of  the  failure  of  the  legislative  package,  the 
policy  commitment  to  flexible  funding  is  strong  and,  in  my  judgement,  will  prevjiil. 
Issues  of  Concern  to  the  Subcommittee     - 

Based  on  Tri-Met's  experiences  I  make  the  following  comments  regarding  the  specific 
issues  of  concern  of  the  sub-committee: 

1.  The  amount  of  STP  funds  currently  programmed  for  alternate  modes  in  the 
Portland  region  has  been  constrained  by  the  fact  that  there  were  pre-existing  commitments  to 
road  projects  through-out  the  state  which  would  have  to  be  displaced  or  deferred  with  a  larger 
"flexible"  program.  In  Oregon,  unlike  some  other  states,  CMAQ  and  Transportation 
Enhancement  funds  have  been  fully  programmed,  and  the  state  has  adopted  a  policy  that  these 
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projects  have  a  priority  on  obligational  authority.  However,  the  amount  of  "discretionary"  STP 
funds  which  has  been  programmed  for  alternate  mode  projects  is  the  $44  million  committed  to 
the  Hillsboro  LRT  Extension. 

I  wish  this  figure  were  higher,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  inappropriate.  While  in  theory 
it  is  possible  to  fully  re-evaluate  the  project  priorities  in  the  State  Transportation  Improvement 
Program  based  on  ISTEA,  in  reality  the  projects  in  the  STIP  represent  a  significant  commitment 
by  the  Transportation  Commission.  Breaking  these  pre-existing  commitments  and  programming 
alternate  mode  projects  in  their  place  would  cause  resentment  and  isolate  the  alternate  mode 
interests,  including  transit  providers,  from  Cities,  Counties,  ODOT,  highway  user  groups  and 
their  political  support  base. 

For  alternate  mode  interests  to  be  successful  over  the  long  term,  they  must  build  alliances 
with  these  groups,  and  not  allow  themselves  to  be  further  isolated.  As  a  result,  I  do  not  view 
the  amount  of  STP  funds  currently  programmed  to  alternate  modes  as  indicative  of  a  lack  of 
commitment  to  the  policy.  Instead  I  view  it  as  an  interim  level  which  will  grow  as  pre-existing 
committed  projects  are  completed. 

2.  I  expect  that  the  amount  of  STP  funds  programmed  for  alternate  modes  in  the 
Portland  region  will  double  within  the  next  few  months.  Over  the  long-term,  I  believe  we  have 
built  a  strong  coalition  for  more  significant  transfers  of  STP  fiinds.  I  believe  that  if  we  continue 
to  implement  the  consensus-building  approach  we  began  in  the  last  Legislative  Session,  we  will 
be  able  to  implement  the  kind  and  level  of  STP  transfer  program  contemplated  by  the  MOU  by 
1995. 

3.  In  the  meantime,  we  should  not  view  the  impact  of  ISTEA  purely  on  the  statistics 
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of  the  amount  or  percent  of  STP  funds  programmed  for  alternate  modes.  I  believe  the  types  of 
coalitions  that  have  already  developed  due  to  the  policies  set  forth  in  ISTEA  is  significant 
progress  that  should  not  be  under-estimated.  In  the  case  of  Oregon,  I  believe  the  coalition  will 
not  only  produce  a  meaningful  STP  program,  but  will  produce  changes  in  how  state  and  local 
transportation  revenues  are  expended  which  are  consistent  with  the  policy  objectives  of  ISTEA. 

4.  Oregon's  constitutional  restriction  on  the  use  of  motor  vehicle  fees  and  taxes  is 
having  an  unexpected  impact  on  the  "flexible"  use  of  STP  funds.  The  restriction  clearly  makes 
the  availabiUty  of  local  match  more  difficult  for  alternate  modes.  But  I  believe  that  is  a  problem 
that  can  be  overcome.  More  importantly,  the  statewide  coalition  has  recognized  that  due  to  the 
restriction  tiiere  are  few,  if  any,  good  options  for  funding  alternate  modes  other  than  to  use  STP 
fiinds  flexibly.  It  was  this  realization  the  resulted  in  tiie  objective  in  the  last  legislative  package 
to  transfer  all  of  tiie  discretionary  STP  funds  to  an  alternate  mode  program. 

5.  I  believe  tiie  progress  we  have  made  in  Oregon  to  date  can  be  attributed  to  several 

factors: 

[a]  The  history  of  transportation  planning  and  funding  in  Portland  is  very  similar  to 
the  policies  and  concepts  set  forth  in  ISTEA.  We  have  experience  in  managing  a  flexible  source 
of  funds  [Interstate  Transfer  Funds]  and  have  a  strong  consensus  on  the  type  of  transportation 
system  we  are  developing  in  the  region. 

[b]  We  have  an  MPO  which  works.  It  has  all  of  the  appropriate  interests  at  the  table 
including  cities,  counties,  transit  providers,  the  state  air  quality  department  and  the  state 
department  of  transportation.  This  group  has  been  working  together  on  a  consensus  basis  for 
two  decades.    Policies  and  funding  actions  are  not  dictated  by  one  agency  or  interest.    Most 
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importantly,  every  member  of  the  MPO  recognizes  that  the  consensus  model  has  worked  and 
continues  to  benefit  all  parties. 

[c]  We  have  a  state  department  of  transportation  which  works  cooperatively  with 
cities,  counties,  transit  providers  and  MPOs. 

[d]  In  developing  the  statewide  coalition  in  support  of  transferring  STP  funds  to 
alternate  modes  we  used  the  "share  the  gain,  share  the  pain"  principle  --  not  "alternate  modes 
first".  This  principle  allowed  the  development  of  a  broad  coalition  with  sufficient  political 
coverage,  both  geographic  and  philosophical,  to  ensure  statewide  support  for  the  maximum  STP 
transfer. 

6.  There  have  been  several  obstacles  which  have  made  the  implementation  of  the 
alternate  mode  program  more  difficult  than  necessary: 

[a]  There  needs  to  be  better  estimates  and  more  frequent  updates  of  the  amount  of 
STP  funds  and  related  adjustment  funds  which  are  available  to  each  state.  In  Oregon,  the 
amount  of  appropriations  have  been  significantly  less  than  estimates  and  it  has  made  precise 
project  programming  almost  impossible.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  is  an  issue  that  is  more 
sensitive  for  alternate  modes  than  for  road  projects. 

[b]  There  are  differences,  or  at  least  there  appears  to  be  differences,  in  how  FTA  and 
FHWA  views  ISTEA  provisions.  For  example,  the  process  and  approvals  to  "obligate"  funds 
appear  to  be  different.  While  ODOT  is  familiar  with  FHWA  procedures,  they  have  littie 
experience  with  FTA  procedures. 

7.  There  are  two  refinements  to  ISTEA  provisions  which  I  believe  will  facilitate  the 
development  and  expansion  of  alternate  mode  programs: 
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[a]  First,  I  would  consider  adding  a  requirement  that  state  transportation  departments 
adopt  a  specific  plan  and  process  for  allocating  flexible  funds  to  alternate  modes  and  evaluating 
whether  flexible  funds  are  being  appropriately  programmed  to  alternate  modes.  The  state 
departments  should  be  required  to  periodically  certify  to  the  Secretary  that  such  allocations  have, 
in  fact,  been  appropriate  given  the  state  plan.  In  Oregon  we  have  been  fortunate  to  have  a  state 
department  that  adopted  a  plan  for  flexible  funds.  Without  it,  we  would  not  have  the  statewide 
coalition  in  support  of  "flexible"  funding. 

[b]  Second,  I  would  consider  excluding  flexible  funds  allocated  to  alternate  modes 
from  the  obligational  authority  cap  and  deadline.  Clearly  this  would  provide  an  added  incentive 
to  make  such  allocations.  But  equally  importantly  it  will  prevent  the  possibility  of  having 
alternate  modes  blamed  for  losing  obligational  authority  if  in  fact  a  problem  arises  during  this 
current  period  of  learning  how  to  make  the  program  work.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  small  point, 
but  it  is  a  real  concern  in  implementing  a  "flexible"  program.  The  exclusion  from  the 
obligational  authority  cap  and  deadline  need  not  last  indefinitely  -  perhaps  a  four  year  exemption 
would  suffice. 

Conclusions 
In  closing,  Tri-Met  and  the  Portland  region  are  grateful  beneficiaries  of  the  Committee's 
foresight  in  passing  the  ISTEA  and  allowing  for  flexible  funding.  Early  statistics  aside,  there 
is  a  ne\y  policy  direction  for  this  nation  and  broad  coalitions  are  forming  in  support  of  its 
implementation.  The  Subcommittee  through  this  and  other  hearings  may  find  a  need  for  some 
refinements,  but  appreciate  the  basic  reality  ~  ISTEA  is  working. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Comznittee,  thank  you  for  die 
invitation  to  respond  to  your  questions  regarding  the  implementation  of  the 
Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  OSTEA).  I  am  David 
Wetmore,  Director  of  the  Governor's  Office  in  Washington  D.C  and  I  am 
here  representing  James  van  Loben  Sds,  Director  of  die  California 
Department  of  Transportation. 

California  was  very  pleased  when  the  President  signed  ISTEA  into  law 
in  December  1991  and  is  still  pleased.  The  ISTEA  is  a  dramatic  departure  from 
business  as  ustial  for  the  federal  government  It  is  a  bold  st^  away  from  the 
previous  program  of  independent  modal  programs  towards  an  integrated 
vision  for  the  environment,  economy  aitd  transportation.   The  Act*  s 
Declaration  of  Policy  is  a  modd  torn  which  California  has  taken  direction  for 
the  State's  transportation  future. 

The  ISTEA  requires  a  oom^wehensive  and  cooperative  planning  and 
programming  process  to  develop  a  national  multimodal  transportation 
system  ooimderate  of  the  environment's  and  the  economy's  needs.  It  uses 
flexible  funding  programs  to  implement  these  plans  and  programs.  In 
addition,  it  establishes  a  vision  for  the  transportation  system  of  d\e  future  by 
funding  research  aiui  devek^nnent  for  intelligent  vehicles,  high  speed 
groimd  transportation  systems,  and  other  new  technologies.  This  Act 
symbolizes  what  California's  transportation  commimity  had  already 
recognized:  the  importance  of  seeing  our  transportation  network  as  a  servant 
to  the  social,  economic,  and  environmental  goals  of  the  state  and  to  our  most 
important  customers  -  private  industry  and  the  30  million  Califomians  who 
depend  on  us. 

In  California,  our  state  is  divided  into  43  Regional  Transportation 
'  Planning  Agencies  who  have  responsibility,  in  conjunction  with  the  state,  for 
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plaiuung  and  prf?gri'**"*^"g  oi  trsnsportatian  infrBstmcture  and  acrvioct. 
The  stats  has  had  a  long  standing  policy  ttiat  transportation  decisions  should 
be  made  at  the  level  oi  government  dosest  to  the  user.  ISTEA  reinfbroed  d\is 
concept  In  October  1992,  California  passed  sUte  Implementing  legislaticm  for 
BTEA.  That  bill,  known  as  SB  1435,  required  preparation  of  a  state 
transportation  plan  and  designated  approximately  half  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Program  and  aH  of  the  Gxtgestion  \Gtigation  and  Air  Quality 
Program  funds  as  local  funding  to  be  passed  Ouough  directly  to  the  Kegi<xial 
Transportation  Planning  Ager^ies  for  programming  and  project  sdection.  SB 
1435  further  reinforced  California's  commitment  to  partnerships  at  the 
regional  leveL 

Although  California  is  activity  invdved  In  taking  advantage  of  ttie 
flexible  funding  provisions  of  ISTEA  and  creating  the  partnerships  necessary 
to  carry  it  off,  there  are  a  few  issues  that  we  need  to  work  on. 

The  first  is  that  the  federal  law  is  now  more  flexible  than  our  own  state 
constitution  and  laws.  This  affects  provisian  of  state  dollars  for  matching 
federal  funds  for  the  more  innovative  projects.  Second  is  the  hiCt  that  the 
State  of  California  programs  on  a  7  year  basis.  Evay  two  years  the  state  and 
the  regional  agendes  prepare  an  updated  7  year  program  of  improvements. 
Typically  this  means  adding  projects  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  program  and 
honoring  previous  commitments  in  the  first  five  years  of  the  program.   Such 
a  long  term  program  of  commitments  as  this  does  not  allow  for  a  quidc 
reaction  to  the  changes  that  ISTEA  brought  with  It  unless  the  state,  regional 
and  local  agendes  are  willing  to  put  aside  those  previous  projects.  Third  is 
the  fact  that  some  funding  formtilas  at  the  state  and  fedenl  level  are  in 
conflict  with  the  policy  direction  of  ISTEA.  For  example,  in  our  state  we  have 
two  air  quality  non-attainment  areas  that  are  about  to  qiialify  for  attainment 
status.  These  areas  will  no  longer  count  in  the  funding  formula  for  CMAQ 
funds,  but  their  need  to  maintain  their  air  quality  sutus  will  remain.  Fourtii 
is  the  lack  of  full  funding  for  ISTEA  programs. 

We  are  moving  forward  with  several  strategies  for  Improvement 
Right  now  tite  transportation  community  in  California  is  discussing  tiie  need 
to  review  and  develop  a  long  tern  traitsportation  financing  strategy  for 
California.  Not  only  is  our  current  program  approximatdy  $3  billicHi  short 
but  th0«  is  a  need  to  examine  a  stable  source  of  revenue  fbr  all  transportation 
induding  interdty  rail  services,  hi^  speed  ground  transportation  systems 
and  other  transit  sjrstems. 

As  you  know  the  latest  economic  recesrion  has  hit  California  especially 
hard.  While  tfve  rest  of  die  nation  Is  regaining  its  economic  vitality,  the 
California  economy  remains  weak.  One  a£  the  most  effident  wvys  to  creete 
jobs  and  to  revitalize  the  California  economy  Is  to  put  federal  transportation 
ddlars  to  work  as  soon  as  possiUe.  To  this  end  we  have  been  expiring  with 
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FHWA  and  FTA  the  concept  of  woridng  together  to  develop  a  set  of 
ttreamlining  proposals  diat  would  cUininaic  redundant  or  unneoeesary 
reviews,  and  that  would  encourage  transportation  agencies  at  the  federal, 
state  and  regional  levds  to  beoooie  more  customer  oriented. 

California  has  been  successful  in  implementing  I5TEA  because  ^ 
transi>ortation  community  worked  togedier  and  spoke  widi  a  single  voice  on 
the  major  issues.  It  is  just  as  critical  tixnt  we  continue  this  developed 
partnership  through  implementatkm  of  the  Act  and  through  our  state  and 
regional  planning  and  fvogramming  process.  The  Department  stands  ready 
to  work  to  ensure  diat  it  continues. 

Thank  you. 
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Ouaitions 


1.  Has  your  state  integrated  ISTEA's  flexibility  provisions  into  its 
tnnspt^tation  project  selection  system? 

Yes.  MPOs  art  ic^wnsibie  for  project  sdection.  Tftmsportation 
Improvement  Prognuns  (TIPb}  an  multi-modal  programs.  The  department 
of  transportation  acts  as  an  advocate  for  ^oject  digibOlty  on  CMAQ  and  STP 
projects  with  the  federal  agoides  on  behjdf  of  the  regional  agencies. 

2.  What  is  your  analysis  of  the  flexible  funding  activity  and  types  of 
projects  in  your  state,  broken  down  by  program,  since  the  passage  of  ETEA, 
and  what  is  your  estimate  of  continuied  activity  involving  these  programs? 
Please  indude  the  amount  of  transit  funds  that  have  been  flexed  to  highway 
projects  and  amounts  flexed  to  transit  projects. 

Flexibility  is  working  in  our  sUte  and  we  will  continue  to  use  It  as 
appropriate. 

FHWA  Fund  Transfers  to  FTA:  1992  STP  $:  $0.5  million,  1  project;  1992 
CMAQ:  $18.7  million,  6  prcqects.    1993  STP  $:  $38.4  million,  16  projects;  1993 
CMAQ$:  $55.5  milUon,  29  projects. 

3.  Does  your  state  law  place  restrictions  on  the  use  of  tax  revenues  for 
specific  transportation  purpoees?  Are  there  otfier  statutory  or  regxilatory 
proviaons  that  would  affect  your  decision  to  exerdse  the  funding  flexibility 
provisions  of  ISTEA  for  highway  or  non-highway  projects? 

The  State  constitution  limits  the  use  of  state  gas  tax  revenues  to 
highway  and  specified  transit  capital  purposes.  This  limitation  has  also  been 
encountered  in  Ae  interpretation  of  fun<ing  under  Title  23.  This  has  an 
impact  on  projects  sudi  as  expanded  interdty  rail  services,  new  transit 
service,  or  innovative  transportation  control  measures  such   as 
teleoommutiz^  or  child  care  facilities  at  transit  stations. 

4.  In  making  spending  decisions  with  regard  to  ISTEA  fvogram  funds; 
have  your  state  spending  levds  activated  an  obligation  ceiling  restriction  that 
resulted  in  your  inability  to  fully  obligate  Surface  Transportation  Program 
and  Omgestion  Mitigation  and  Air  CMIity  Improvement  (CMAQ)  funds?  Is 
it  appropriate  for  Congress  to  prescribe  an  oUigation  ceiling  for  each  spending 
category? 

Th*  Department  of  Transportation  carefully  manages  its  federal 
resources  for  tf\e  entire  state  of  California  so  dut  all  federal  funds  are  used. 
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SB  1435  put  thi<  amngenunt  into  Uw  and  giunnteed  the  availability  of 
obligatiocud  authority  for  all  federal  fuz\ds  for  all  agendes.  It  would  be 
limiting  and  an  intruson  on  our  ability  to  manage  the  federal  funds  to  have 
•eparate  OA  levels  for  eadi  category  of  funding. 

5.  Does  the  project  sdectioa  process  in  your  state  aUowr  for  reevaluatian 
or  revision  of  projects,  in  existing  state  plans,  duit  may  be  aftected  by  dianges 
in  legislative  or  regulatory  requirements,  environmental  conditions,  or  locd 
priorities?  How  have  CMAQ  projects  been  selected? 

Keevaluation  is  possible  if  all  parties  agree  to  it  Currently  because  die 
state  is  ^dng  a  $3  billion  shortfall  in  its  7  year  program,  we  are  considering  a 
reevaluation  of  the  programmed  projects  to  determine  If  their  scc^  could  be 
reduced  in  order  to  generate  savings. 

6.  What  effect  wHI  ihe  requirements  and  deadlines  imposed  by  the  VS. 
Department  of  Transportation  rulemakings  on  Management  and  Monitoring 
Systems  and  on  MPO  and  Statewide  Transportation  Planning  have  on  your 
state? 

We  are  concerned  with  the  impending  regulations,  especially  die 
Management  Systems  regulations.  TTiese  systems  must  add  valtie  to  the 
state's  and  regional  agencies'  pUmning  and  programming  process  and  not 
become  huge  data  warehouses  that  require  enormous  resources  to  maintain. 
We  raised  a  number  of  concerns  in  our  comments  on  the  federal  register 
notices  but  we  wish  to  reserve  judgment  until  we  see  the  regulations  again. 

7.  Do  die  administrative  procedural  differences  between  Federal  Transit 
Administration  and  Federal  Highway  Administration  (e.g.  funding  cydes  and 
procedures  for  project  amendments)  affect  your  decision  to  transfer  funds  to 
transit-related  projects? 

Previously  I  mentioned  that  we  were  beginning  discussions  widi 
FHWA  and  FTA  regarding  the  possibility  of  streamlining  administrative 
procedures  in  Califmrda.  transfer  of  funds  and  differing  procedures  between 
the  two  agencies  is  high  on  evcrycme's  list  to  talk  about.  However,  this  issue 
has  not  been  explored  enough  to  provide  you  widi  any  answers  to  this  yet. 

8.  Are  your  state's  M^way  and  transit  needs  being  adequatdy  met? 
What  axe  your  rdiabilitation  and  reconstruction  needs?  What  are  your  state's 
new  capacity  needs? 

The  state  of  California  currently  has  a  funding  shorts  of  $3  bOIion  in 
our  7  year  program.  Tliat  shorts  is  a  combination  of  a  slow  economy,  not 
lece^ving  full  ISTEA  funding  and  the  voter's  rejection  of  a  ballot  measure  for 
rail  projects. 
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9.  Does  your  state  believe  Out  thfoe  should  be  any  changes  to  ISTEA  tfut 
would  make  it  easier  for  funds  to  be  flexed? 

Until  the  state  and  its  partncss  at  the  regional  and  fiederal  levri 
undertake  the  streamlining  study  previously  mentioned  wc  do  not  have  any 
recommendations  at  this  time. 

10.  What  are  Ote  major  issxtes  surrounding  the  application  of  flexible 
fiederal  funding  in  your  state? 

The  largest  issue  that  the  state  has  had  to  deal  wiOi  was  tiie  transitian 
from  the  past  practice  %^vere  the  federal  dollars  were  passed  through  to  dties 
and  counties  for  thdr  local  street  and  road  needs  to  the  current  practice  of 
pass  Arough  to  the  regional  agendes  for  transportation  needs.  This  has 
required  the  building  of  better  rdationships  betweoi  the  regional  agencies 
and  their  dty  and  county  public  works  departments. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Subcommittee, 
I  am  Howard  Yerusalim,  Secretary  of  Transportation  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.   I  would  like  to  recognize  the 
leadership  of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  particularly  Chairman 
Mineta  and  Representative  Bud  Shuster  for  their  diligence  in 
regard  to  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of 
1991  (ISTEA) .   I  would  also  like  to  thank  Chairman  Borski,  Mr. 
Blackwell  and  the  other  members  of  this  subcommittee  for  the 
opportunity  to  speak  with  you  today  about  the  flexible  funding 
and  planning  provisions  of  ISTEA  and  the  impacts  which  this  piece 
of  legislation  and  its  counterpart,  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
of  1990  (CAAA) ,  are  having  on  transportation  programs  in 
Pennsylvania . 

Twenty- two  months  ago  the  ISTEA  was  signed  into  law.   With 
this  Act,  Congress  has  set  forth  a  bold  new  direction  to  develop 
and  maintain  a  national,  multimodal  transportation  system  which 
not  only  addresses  the  needs  of  the  1990s,  but  also  serves  our 
nation  into  the  21st  Century.   Excellence  in  transportation  is 
one  of  the  keystones  necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
strengthen  and  enhance  its  position  as  a  leader  in  the  global 
community.   Congress  has  renewed  its  commitment  to  maintaining 
this  nation's  transportation  system  as  the  finest  in  the  world  by 
authorizing  record  levels  of  federal  funding  for  both  highways 
and  transit. 
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ISTEA  establishes  the  concept  of  a  National  Highway  System 
(NHS) ,  as  the  cornerstone  of  the  federal  transportation  system, 
providing  a  critical  roadway  network  across  America. 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  all  other  states,  has  developed  its 
individual  NHS  proposal,  however,  important  work  remains.   The 
proposed  NHS  will  be  delivered  to  Congress  by  December  18,  1993. 
I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman  Mineta  and  Congressman  Shuster  for 
their  work  to  advance  the  National  Highway  System.   It  is  crucial 
for  commerce  and  defense  that  we  have  and  maintain  a  NHS.   I 
encourage  Congress  to  act  as  quickly  as  possible  to  move  this 
important  piece  of  ISTEA  forward. 

ISTEA  has  also  established  new  planning  requirements  for 
decision  making  by  the  states  and  Metropolitan  Planning 
Organizations  (MPOs) .   An  integral  part  of  this  process  is  the 
flexible  funding  provisions  of  ISTEA.   It  must  also  be  pointed 
out  that  the  ISTEA  planning  provisions  and  flexible  fionding 
provisions  are  very  closely  linked  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1990  (CAAA) . 

Your  letter  of  invitation  to  this  hearing  posed  specific 
questions  with  regard  to  the  flexible  funding  provisions  of 
ISTEA.   My  statement  will  be  framed  around  those  questions. 
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What  are  the  major  issues  surrounding  the  application  of  flexible 
federal  transportation  funding  in  vour  state? 

I  would  submit  that  there  are  several  issues  regarding 
flexible  funding  in  Pennsylvania.   These  include  the  enormous 
system  preservation  needs  of  all  our  transportation  systems,  lack 
of  full  ISTEA  funding,  many  unknowns  within  the  requirements  of 
the  CAAA,  and  the  fact  that  the  processes  which  we  are  using  are 
still  evolving.   I  will  discuss  each  of  these  in  more  detail. 

System  Preservation  Needs 

Highway  and  mass  transit  infrastructure  needs  continue  to 
far  outstrip  available  resources .   The  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
Transportation  Authority  (SEPTA)  has  documented  at  least  $4 
billion  in  backlogged  needs  on  its  aging  rail  infrastructure.   At 
the  same  time,  however,  there  are  also  huge  unmet  needs  on  the 
highway  system.   The  majority  of  our  Interstate  system  in 
Pennsylvania  was  built  at  least  30  years  ago  and  has  reached  its 
design  life.   On  the  Interstate  system  alone  in  Pennsylvania,  we 
have  estimated  that  we  would  need  to  spend  approximately  $250 
million  each  year  to  address  Interstate  restoration  requirements. 
These  levels  of  Interstate  restoration,  coupled  with  other 
expressway  restoration  needs,  could  consume  all  our  normal 
apportionments  of  Interstate  Maintenance,  National  Highway  System 
funds,  and  Surface  Transportation  Program  (STP)  funds  each  year. 
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For  example,  in  the  Philadelphia  region,  we  know  that  all 
sections  of  the  51  mile.  Interstate  95  corridor  in  Pennsylvania 
have  reached  or  will  soon  reach  their  design  life.   This  major 
route  requires  extensive  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation.   We 
have  been  working  on  an  ambitious  long  term  concept  which  we  call 
our  1-95  Intermodal  Mobility  Project.   This  project  is  intended 
to  restore  and  to  upgrade  Interstate  95  so  that  it  is  a  model 
twenty-first  century  transportation  corridor.   Interstate  95  will 
provide  an  intermodal  gateway  for  the  Philadelphia  area, 
providing  access  for  transit,  a  linkage  to  rail  and  port 
facilities,  and  access  to  the  Philadelphia  International  Airport. 
Anticipated  costs  for  this  project  are  $1.5  billion.   I  must 
admit,  we  have  not  identified  the  source (s)  to  fully  fund  this 
very  necessary  project. 

Simply  stated,  our  preservation  needs  are  great  and  do 
impact  on  flexible  funding  decisions  relating  to  NHS  and  STP 
funds . 

Full  ZSTKA  Funding 

While  the  ISTEA  funding  we  have  received  has  been  very 
useful  in  addressing  the  highest  priority  transportation  needs, 
I  am  very  concerned  that  the  dollars  appropriated  have  not 
matched  those  authorized.   The  FFY  93  appropriations  bill  fell 
significantly  short  of  authorized  levels  --in  highways  $17.7 
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billion  versus  $20.7  billion  and  in  transit  $3.8  billion  versus 
$5.2  billion.   Based  on  the  appropriation  bills  advanced  through 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  there  will  be  some  increase  in  funding 
levels  for  1994.   However,  even  if  transit  is  funded  at  the  $4.5 
billion  level,  as  proposed,  it  will  still  fall  significantly 
short  of  authorized  levels.   Even  at  full  funding  levels,  there 
are  many  unmet  needs  on  our  transportation  systems.   This 
underfunding  of  ISTEA  creates  intense  competition  between  modes 
for  available  resources.   In  order  to  assist  the  states  in 
addressing  the  needs  of  both  highways  and  transit,  I  would 
encourage  Congress  to  fully  fund  ISTEA  in  future  years. 

While  there  has  been  less  than  full  realized  federal  funding 
for  transit,  I  want  to  note  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
has  responded  with  increasing  financial  support  for  transit. 
Since  1987,  Pennsylvania  has  doubled  its  financial  support  from 
$325  million  to  approximately  $650  million.   This  includes  a  new 
revenue  stream  dedicated  to  transit  which  was  passed  by  our 
General  Assembly  in  1991. 

Clean  Air  Requirements 

As  I  Stated  before,  one  ccinnot  discuss  ISTEA  without 
covering  the  CAAA  as  well.   Not  only  are  the  requirements  of  the 
CAAA  tied  with  the  ISTEA  planning  provisions,  but  Congestion 
Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  (CMAQ)  is  a  category  of  flexible 
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funding  which  is  directly  related  to  the  CAAA. 

I  fully  support  efforts  to  protect  and  enhance  the  quality 
of  our  air  for  future  generations.   I  also  agree  that 
transportation  must  be  part  of  the  solution.   Mobility  and  clean 
air  objectives  can  be  compatible.   However,  the  CAAA  funding 
sanctions  are  of  great  concern.   37  states  have  received  notice 
of  some  type  of  deficiency  in  their  State  Implementation  Plan 
(SIP) .   All  the  increased  funding  and  flexibility  that  ISTEA 
promises  means  nothing  if  states  cannot  meet  attainment  standards 
and  therefore  face  sanctions  as  a  result  of  the  CAAA.   Balancing 
social,  health,  mobility,  economic,  and  environmental  objectives 
in  our  transportation  projects  is  the  true  challenge  of  the  21st 
Century . 

Under  the  air  quality  conformity  guidance  and  ISTEA  planning 
guidance,  states  and  MPOs  must  undertake  con^rehensive 
tramsportation  planning  that  relies  on  detailed  air  quality 
analysis.   As  has  been  proposed  in  regulation,  this  adds  a 
considerable  burden  to  the  trauisportation  commiinity. 
Pennsylvania  is  working  to  meet  this  challenge.   I  fully  expect 
that  conformity  analysis  will  be  a  growing  part  of  the  project 
and  program  planning  process. 
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The  use  of  CMAQ  funds  is  closely  tied  to  the  analysis  of  our 
programs  as  well  as  to  the  development  of  a  State  Implementation 
Plan  (SIP) .   Based  on  SIP  requirements,  we  expect  that  certain 
Transportation  Control  Measures  (TCMs)  will  be  required, 
particularly  in  the  Philadelphia  region.   We  have  been  cautious 
in  committing  CMAQ  funding  until  we  know  what  will  be  required  to 
fund  these  TCMs. 

My  concern  is  that  TCMs  will  not  solve  our  air  quality 
problem.   The  literature  clearly  indicates  that  transit 
initiatives  and  other  "traditional"  TCMs  have  minimal  air  quality 
benefits.   A  joint  report  by  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  was  submitted  to  Congress  on 
August  13,  1993,  and  was  titled,  "Clean  Air  Through 
Transportation:   Challenges  in  Meeting  Air  Quality  Standards". 
In  discussing  TCMs,  the  report  states,  "The  experience  to  date 
indicates  that  efforts  to  reduce  emissions  through  traditional 
TCMs  have  not  generated  significant  air  quality  benefits."   It 
also  states,  "Recent  modeling  by  MPOs  shows  that  combinations  of 
congestion  reduction  measures,  including  highway  capacity 
expansion,  and  improvements  to  ridesharing  programs,  transit  and 
other  TCMs  produce  only  1  to  2  percent  reductions  in  emissions 
without  concomitant  travel  reduction  efforts  such  as  increased 
travel  costs  or  restrictions  and  policies  to  increase  land  use 
density. " 
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Actual  experience  has  been  cited  by  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area's  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission  (MTC) .   The  MTC 
directed  an  $11  billion  investment  towards  high  occupancy  vehicle 
(HOV)  lanes,  transit  and  local  arterial  improvements.   These 
investments  yielded  a  reduction  of  -0.9*  in  Carbon  Monoxide 
levels  and  -0.8%  in  Volatile  Organic  Compounds.   This  experience 
indicates  that  massive  investments  such  as  this  only  work  at  the 
margins  of  the  clean  air  problem. 

Based  on  some  rough  estimates,  this  is  also  true  in 
Pennsylvania.   Estimates  were  developed  to  calculate  the  effect 
that  a  thirty  percent  increase  in  transit  ridership  would  have  on 
vehicle  miles  traveled  (VMT) .   These  estimates  showed  that  in 
Philadelphia,  a  thirty  percent  increase  in  ridership  would  only 
decrease  VMT  by  one  percent  and  in  Pittsburgh,  it  would  only 
produce  a  0.3  percent  reduction  in  VMT. 

I  should  note,  however,  that  I  strongly  agree  with  the 
importance  of  transit.   It  is  much  more  than  a  clean  air  issue. 
Transit  provides  access  for  the  young,  the  elderly,  the  poor  and 
others  who  do  not  own  oui  automobile.   Transit  alternatives  must 
also  be  a  focus  in  addressing  congestion. 

Allow  me  to  discuss  how  Pennsylvania  is  proceeding  to 
program  CMAQ  funds.   We  expect  to  receive  approximately  $340 
million  in  CMAQ  funds  over  the  life  of  ISTEA.   Even  before  ISTEA 
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was  passed,  we  developed  a  new  program  called  a  Safety  and 
Mobility  Initiative  (SAMI) .   As  we  developed  our  initial  program, 
the  SAMI  focused  primarily  on  highway  traffic  flow  improvements. 
As  we  began  to  understand  the  allowable  uses  of  CMAQ  funding,  we 
had  a  second  phase  identification  of  SAMI  projects  which  was  more 
focused  on  transit  and  projects  which  could  most  benefit  air 
quality  in  our  non- attainment  areas.   The  approved  SAMI  program 
currently  contains  programmed  projects  totalling  $150  million, 
which  includes  about  $34  million  in  park-and-ride  lots  and  other 
transit -related  projects. 

Recently  we  have  initiated  a  new  process  for  CMAQ  project 
identification.   Approximately  $190  million  in  unprogrammed  CMAQ 
remains.   $140  million  has  been  targeted  to  the  three  moderate 
and  severe  non-attainment  areas  of  the  state  --  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Reading.   An  additional  $50  million  has  been 
reserved  for  use  throughout  other  ozone  non-attainment  areas  of 
the  state.   In  each  of  the  three  worst  non-attainment  areas, 
local  committees  have  been  established  to  identify  recommended 
projects  for  CMAQ  funding.   As  an  example,  members  on  the  local 
committee  in  the  Philadelphia  area  include  the  Clean  Air  Council, 
AAA  Motor  Club,  County  Planning  Commissions,  City  Planning 
Commission,  Transit  Authorities,  local  and  regional  trucking 
firms,  the  Sierra  Club,  Bicycle  Coalition,  the  Pennsylvania 
Environmental  Council  and  several  state  and  federal  agencies. 
These  groups  in  the  moderate  and  severe  non- attainment  areas  will 
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be  developing  their  listing  of  proposed  projects  with  the 
objective  of  gaining  the  greatest  air  quality  benefits. 

Pennsylvania  has  also  hired  an  air  quality  consultant  to 
develop  project  evaluation  tools,  eind  we  expect  to  have  results 
this  Fall.   These  tools  will  help  to  analyze  candidate  projects 
for  their  effects  on  trip  making  and  travel  and  enable 
corresponding  estimates  of  emission  reductions. 

Our  emphasis  for  the  $190  million  in  CMAQ  funding  will  be  to 
implement  measures  which  will  assist  in  reducing  hydrocarbon 
emissions  by  15  percent  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Reading 
as  required  by  the  CAAA.   If  you  couple  this  $190  million  with 
other  program  elements  including  the  Airport  Busway  project  in 
Pittsburgh,  transit  infrastructure  improvements  in  Philadelphia 
and  other  projects  where  funds  have  already  been  flexed, 
Pennsylvania's  total  of  flexed  funding  may  exceed  $300  million 
within  the  next  few  years,  however  this  is  dependent  on 
identifying  transit  initiatives  that  truly  reduce  emissions  and 
clean  up  our  air.   More  details  will  be  provided  on  these  program 
elements  later  in  this  statement. 

The  Evolving  Process 

Adapting  to  the  changes  brought  about  by  ISTEA  will  take 
time.   Many  of  the  elements  of  the  planning  process  have  not  been 
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fully  implemented  at  this  point,  and  we  are  anxiously  awaiting 
final  federal  regulations  in  several  key  areas.   Pennsylvania  has 
long  enjoyed  good  relationships  with  our  MPOs.   This  has  served 
us  well  in  the  past  and  continues  to  do  so.   The  MPOs  have 
responded  to  ISTEA  by  bringing  non-highway  modes  to  the  taJsle. 
Because  of  the  high  interest  in  the  stronger  MPOs,  others  are 
also  becoming  more  interested  in  the  process.   These  include  the 
transportation  industry  (contractors/  consultants) ,  the  trucking 
and  rail  industries,  and  environmental  interest  groups.   It  is 
important  now  that  these  new  players  are  integrated  into  the 
system  in  a  positive  and  productive  manner  and  that  decisions 
reflect  local  priorities  of  all  those  involved. 

In  my  observation,  the  addition  of  treuisit  agencies  as  full 
members  of  the  MPOs,  has  not  greatly  chcuiged  the  focus  of 
decision-making.  The  MPO  Boards  are  Still  highly  interested  in 
highway  improvements.   While  some  MPO  programs  may  pledge  future 
dollars  to  tremsit,  only  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  Area,  has  an  MPO 
actually  .used  its  earmarked  STP  funds  for  a  flexible  funded 
transit  project. 

There  is  still  much  to  accomplish  with  our  MPOs  and  transit 
agencies  to  in^jlement  MPO  and  Statewide  planning  requirements. 
Clearly,  Congress  intended  to  give  the  states  and  MPOs  a  new 
level  of  control  in  developing  and  implementing  transportation 
programs.   I  am  pleased  to  report  that  to  date,  Pennsylvania  has 
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met  the  interim  Metropolitan  Planning  requirements.   Long  range 
planning  and  Transportation  Improvement  Program  (TIP)  development 
and  final  conformity  on  these  plans  and  programs  are  resource 
intensive  requirements.   Congestion  Meuiagement  System  (CMS) 
planning  and  Single  Occupant  Vehicle  amalyses  will  continue  to  be 
major  emphasis  areas. 

New  planning  requirements  for  MPOs  and  states  to  develop 
long  range  plans,  to  develop  Transportation  Improvement  Programs 
(TlPs)  and  State  Transportation  Improvement  Programs  (STIPs) ,  to 
enhance  the  public  participation  process  and  to  develop  new 
management  systems  have  the  potential  to  assist  in  better  and 
more  informed  decisions.   Flexible  funding  decisions  must  be  an 
integral  part  of  this  plauming  and  decision  making  process.   As 
long  range  plans  are  developed  and  congestion  management  planning 
moves  forward,  the  products  should  result  in  a  stronger  basis  for 
these  flexible  fiinding  decisions.   The  conclusion  is  that 
flexibility  decisions  will  be  better  made  when  these  new  products 
are  available  to  assist  in  the  process. 

However,  I  Weuit  to  reiterate  that  amy  decisions  on  the  use 
of  available  funding  must  first  address  meeting  the  air  quality 
requirements  and  secondly  must  adequately  preserve  our 
infrastructure.   With  a  41,000  mile  state  highway  system  in 
Pennsylvania,  there  will  never  be  enough  money  to  meet  all  the 
needs . 
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What  is  your  analysis  of  the  flexible  funding  activity  and  types 
of  projects  in  your  state,  broken  down  bv  program,  since  the 
passage  of  ISTEA-  and  what  is  your  estimate  of  continued  activity 
involving  these  programs?   Please  include  the  amount  of  transit 
funds  that  have  been  flexed  to  hiahwav  pro-iects  and  amounts 
flexed  to  transit  projects. 

Since  the  inception  of  ISTEA,  Pennsylvania  has  formally 
flexed  $20.6  million.   These  are  funds  which  have  been 
transferred  from  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA)  to  the 
Federal  Transit  Administration  (FTA) .   This  has  included  special 
federal  funds  for  the  Airport  Busway  and  Martin  Luther  King  East 
Busway  in  Pittsburgh  and  the  Bridge  Street  -  Pratt  Terminal  in 
Philadelphia,  and  $3.6  million  for  projects  using  CMAQ  funds  and 
STP  funds.   An  additional  $12  million  of  special  funds  and  $2 
million  of  CMAQ  and  STP  funds  are  in  the  process  of  being  flexed. 
By  December  31,  1993,  I  anticipate  that  a  total  of  $35  million 
will  have  been  flexed  to  FTA  for  transit  projects.   Pennsylvania 
has  not  flexed  any  transit  funds  to  highway  projects. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  actual  flexing  of  funds  is  not  the 
entire  story.   ISTEA  encourages  state  and  local  officials  to  use 
a  total  systems  approach  as  selection  is  made  among 
tramsportation  alternatives  to  deal  with  transportation  problems. 
This  has  provided  the  opportunity  to  advance  non- traditional 
projects,  which  are  still  administered  through  normal  FHWA 
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procedures.   These  include  projects  such  as  park-and-ride  lots,  a 
Compressed  Natural  Gas  -  fueled  visitor  shuttle  bus  service  for 
the  Philadelphia  Convention  Center,  and  ride -sharing/ van  pooling 
projects . 

As  for  anticipated  flexing  activity  beyond  1993,  there  are 
several  upcoming  projects  which  I  feel  emphasize  the  excellent 
results  we  can  achieve  using  the  provisions  of  ISTEA.   First  is 
the  Airport  Busway /Wabash  High  Occupancy  Vehicle  (HOV)  project 
located  near  Pittsburgh.   Construction  of  the  Airport 
Busway/HOVway  from  downtown  Pittsburgh  to  the  Pittsburgh 
International  Airport  is  to  be  done  in  3  phases.   Phase  1 
consists  of  a  7  mile  long  Busway  from  downtown  Pittsburgh  to 
Carnegie.   This  project  is  a  true  intermodal  endeavor  -  it 
provides  connections  among  several  modes,  it  serves  transit,  and 
it  builds  on  the  past  success  of  dedicated  busways  in  Pittsburgh 
which  link  key  points  in  the  transportation  network.   The  Airport 
Busway/Wabash  HOV  project  has  become  increasingly  important  due 
to  the  need  to  rehabilitate  the  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  and  Tunnels. 
Once  rehabilitation  work  begins,  the  Busway  will  provide  a 
practical  alternative  to  commuters  and  others  during  the  2  year 
rehabilitation  project.   We  plan  to  flex  approximately  $55 
million  to  develop  this  worthwhile  project,  which  has  a  total 
estimated  cost  of  $250  million. 
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The  Commonwealth's  1992-2004  Twelve  Year  Program  also 
includes  a  set  aside  of  $50  million  in  flexible  funds  for 
improvements  to  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Transportation 
Authority's  (SEPTA)  infrastructure.   We  will  be  working  with, 
SEPTA  to  identify  and  implement  specific  projects  for  this 
program  of  infrastructure  improvements.   The  majority  of  flexible 
funding  for  this  program  will  occur  during  1995  and  1996. 

Again,  when  you  consider  the  SEPTA  improvements,  the  Airport 
Busway,  the  $190  million  set -aside  in  CMAQ  funds  for  air  quality 
improvements,  and  other  projects,  we  have  committed  over  $300 
million  for  flexible  funding  opportunities.   This  demonstrates 
how  Pennsylvania  is  implementing  the  flexibility  provisions  of 
ISTEA. 

Are  your  state's  highway  and  transit  needs  being  adequately  met? 
What  are  your  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  needs?  What  are 
your  state's  new  capacity  needs? 

1  previously  stated  my  concern  for  the  enormous 
rehabilitation  needs  of  both  highways  and  transit  systems  in 
Pennsylvania.   There  are  also  numerous  requests  for  other  highway 
projects  targeted  at  economic  development,  safety  or  congestion 
relief  that  go  beyond  system  preservation.   In  cooperation  with 
our  State  Transportation  Commission,  a  bi-partisan  board,  we  have 
recently  completed  an  update  of  the  Commonwealth's  Twelve  Year 
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Transportation  Improvement  Program.   In  July  1993,  the  Commission 
adopted  a  1992-2004  Program  totalling  $30.8  million  in  projects 
covering  all  modes  of  transportation.   The  Commonwealth's  Twelve 
Year  Program  is  a  fiscally  restrained  program  based  on 
anticipated  available  federal,  state,  local,  and  private  funds. 
As  part  of  that  update  process,  the  Commission  held  hearings 
throughout  the  state  where  over  44  hours  of  testimony  was  heard 
from  510  individuals.   I  must  tell  you  that  during  this 
testimony,  98  percent  of  the  presenters  did  not  mention  transit. 
Rather,  what  we  heard  consistently  was  support  for  new  roads,  for 
new  bypasses  and  for  additional  capacity  on  our  highway  system. 
These  demands  complicate  flexible  fvinding  decisions. 

In  making  spending  decisions  with  regard  to  ISTEA  program  funds. 
have  your  state  spending  levels  activated  an  obligation  ceiling 
restriction  that  resulted  in  vour  inability  to  fully  obligate 
Surface  Transportation  Program  and  Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air 
Quality  Improvement  (CMAO)  funds?   Is  it  appropriate  for  Congress 
to  prescribe  an  obligation  ceiling  for  each  spending  category? 

If  highway  and  transit  appropriations  are  less  than 
authorizations,  difficult  project  selection  and  funding  decisions 
become  even  more  difficult.   Obligation  limits  certainly  affect 
decisions  regarding  the  use  of  flexible  funds  because  available 
obligation  authority  must  be  stretched  among  competing 
priorities. 
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In  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  I  submit  that 
it  would  not  be  productive  for  Congress  to  prescribe  obligation 
ceiling  for  each  funding  category.   States  and  local  officials 
need  as  much  flexibility  as  possible  in  delivering  programs  based 
on  project  availability  and  relative  priorities.   While  ISTEA  was 
touted  by  some  as  streamlining  existing  programs,  some  of  the 
administrative  processes  under  ISTEA  actually  have  become  more 
complex.   When  we  produce  a  report  on  the  status  of  our  federal 
fund  categories,  it  covers  eight  pages,  compared  to  four  pages 
before  ISTEA.   Adding  obligation  restrictions  by  category  would 
further  complicate  program  procedures  and  limit  our  options  in 
advancing  the  highest  priority  projects. 

Has  vour  state  integrated  ISTEA' s  flexibility  provisions  into  its 

transportation  proiect  selection  system? If  g?,  hffw,  ^xi^  jj   n9%, 

why  not? 

Pennsylvania  has  worked  closely  with  ra«my  interests  to 
integrate  flexibility  provisions.   We  have  revised  our  Twelve 
Year  Progretm  process  to  incorporate  a  new  intermodal  category  for 
those  types  of  non-traditional  projects  which  may  involve 
flexible  funds  or  other  intermodal  solutions.   This  intermodal 
category  includes  $3  billion  in  projects.   We  have  worked  closely 
with  the  MPOs  to  adapt  the  TIP  adoption  process  to  the  new  ISTEA 
challenges.   Again,  I  believe  that  fully  integrating  the 
flexibility  provisions  will  require  time. 
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Does  the  pro-iect  selection  process  in  vour  state  allow  for 
reevaluation  or  revision  of  projects .  in  existing  state  plans. 
that  may  be  affected  bv  changes  in  legislative  or  regulatory 
requirements,  environmental  conditions,  or  local  priorities?   How 
have  CMAO  projects  been  selected? 

Project  priorities  are  reviewed  by  each  MPO  on  an  annual 
basis.   In  addition,  certain  amendments  to  the  TIPs  occur 
throughout  the  year.   These  TIPs  become  the  building  blocks  as  we 
prepare  our  statewide  TIP.   Changes  are  also  included  on  our 
Twelve  Year  Program  at  the  state  level.   This  program  is  fully 
updated  on  a  two  year  cycle,  but  it  is  amended  at  every  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  State  Transportation  Commission,  as  needed. 

I  have  previously  discussed  our  process  for  selecting  CMAQ 
projects.   We  are  serious  about  making  the  right  decisions  on 
CMAQ  funding  in  regards  to  clean  air.   I  believe  that  the  current 
emphasis  and  process  will  yield  appropriate  results. 

What  effect  will  the  recmirements  and  deadlines  imposed  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  rulemakings  on  Management  and 
Monitoring  Systems  and  on  MPO  and  Statewide  Transportation 
Planning  have  on  your  state? 

We  are  prepared  to  react  to  any  changes  in  the  final 
rulemaking.   While  we  do  not  expect  that  these  final  rules  will 
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vary  greatly  from  those  proposed,  we  will  continue  to  work  with 
our  many  partners  on  implementing  the  final  rules. 

As  part  of  implementing  ISTEA,  we  are  one  of  eight  states 
that  has  agreed  to  work  with  the  Surface  Transportation  Policy 
Project.   This  partnership  is  aimed  at  addressing  many  of  the  new 
requirements  discussed  here  today  including  CMAQ  concepts,  long 
range  planning,  congestion  management  system  development, 
transportation  enhancement  initiatives,  scenic  byways  programs 
and  land  use  planning. 

Does  your  state  law  place  restrictions  on  the  use  of  tax  revenues 
for  specific  transportation  purposes?   Are  there  other  statutory 
or  regulatory  provisions  that  would  affect  your  decision  to 
exercise  the  funding  flexibility  provisions  of  ISTEA  for  highway 
or  non-hiahwav  projects? 

Pennsylvania  state  law,  does  limit  the  use  of  tax  revenues. 
Pennsylvania's  Motor  License  Fund^(monies  collected  from  fuel 
taxes,  vehicle  and  registration  fees,  and  other  user  levies)  is 
constitutionally  restricted  to  use  for  highway  related  purposes. 
Transit  funding,  as  well,  cannot  be  used  for  highway  purposes. 
This  funding  is  either  appropriated  specifically  for  transit  use 
or  is  dedicated  to  that  purpose  by  law. 
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Because  Pennsylvania  does  not  currently  have  an  "intermodal" 
source  of  matching  funding,  it  is  not  possible  to  transfer 
federal  transit  Section  9  funding  to  highway  purposes  under  the 
provisions  of  ISTEA. 

Do  the  administrative  procedural  differences  between  Federal 
Transit  Administration  and  Federal  Highway  Administration  (e.g.. 
funding  cycles  and  procedures  for  project  amendments)  affect  vour 
decision  to  transfer  funds  to  transit -related  projects? 

I  want  to  compliment  officials  at  both  FHWA  and  FTA  for 
working  hard  to  overcome  administrative  barriers.   Our  experience 
has  been  particularly  positive  in  working  with  these  federal 
agencies  on  the  Airport  Busway  project  in  Pittsburgh. 
Representatives  of  both  FHWA  and  FTA  have  worked  closely  with  a 
committee  of  state  and  local  officials  to  move  this  project 
forward  expeditiously. 

The  actual  process  to  flex  highway  funds  between  highways 
and  transit  is  new  and  we  are  working  with  FHWA  and  FTA  on  the 
interpretation  of  various  rules.   This  is  a  process  about  which 
we  are  learning  more  each  day.   One  example  was  the  apparent 
inconsistency  in  the  federal  funding  share  which  has  occurred 
dependent  on  whether  FHWA  or  FTA  administers  a  project.   Various 
funding  shares  are  available  in  both  Title  I  and  Title  III  of 
ISTEA.   However,  all  types  of  projects  were  being  administered  by 
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FTA  at  the  80%  federal  share  as  provided  by  the  Major  Capital 
Investment  Program  portion  of  the  Federal  Transit  Act.   In 
contrast,  FHWA  procedures  allowed  projects  such  as  a  park-and- 
ride  lots  to  be  funded  at  100%  federal.   In  recent  federal 
guidance,  it  appears  that  this  particular  case  has  now  been  made 
consistent.   However,  it  will  take  some  time  to  understand  all 
the  intricacies  and  details  of  flexing  projects. 

Another  provision  which  has  come  to  our  attention  is  Section 
3020  of  the  Federal  Transit  Act.   This  section  is  titled  "Federal 
Share  for  Certain  Projects",  providing  for  special  project 
assistance  to  accomplish  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA) 
and  CAAA  compliance:   "A  Federal  grant  for  a  project  to  be 
assisted  under  this  Act  that  involves  the  acquisition  of  vehicle 
related  equipment  required  by  the  Clean  Air  Act  or  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990  shall  be  90%  of  the  net  project 
cost  of  such  equipment  attributable  to  compliance  with  such 
Acts."   CMAQ  funds  under  Title  I  are  intended  for  improvements 
contributing  to  CAAA  compliance  in  a  state's  non-attainment 
areas.   While  we  have  not  tested  this  provision,  it  appears  that 
CMAQ  funds  flexed  to  FTA  should  be  eligible  for  90%  federal 
funding  versus  80%  under  FHWA. 
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While  I  mention  some  of  these  specifics,  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  are  any  procedural  reasons  within  the  United  States 
Department  of  Transportation  that  affect  decision  making  for 
flexible  funding. 

Does  vour  state  believe  that  there  should  be  any  changes  to  ISTEA 
that  would  make  it  easier  for  funds  to  be  flexed? 

We  have  learned  many  lessons  about  ISTEA.   I  will  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  there  is  still  much  more  to  learn  about  both 
ISTEA  and  its  relationship  to  the  CAAA.   We  will  no  doubt  need  to 
gain  more  experience  before  we  can  fully  judge  the  effectiveness 
of  the  flexible  funding  provisions. 

I  hope  that  the  discussions  here  and  at  other  national  forums  do 
not  cause  us  to  "chase  the  numbers"  to  see  who  is  flexing  the 
most  money,  but  rather  lead  to  a  concerted  effort  to  implement 
ISTEA  in  a  way  that  leads  to  better  transportation. 

Conclusions 

We,  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  other  states,  are  working 
hard  to  meet  the  requirements  of  ISTEA  and  CAAA.  Although  we 
heive  had  many  successes,  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  travel. 
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with  the  final  rulemaking  on  metropolitan  planning, 
statewide  planning  and  management  systems  to  be  issued  soon, 
along  with  the  final  air  quality  conformity  requirements,  the 
challenges  will  be  great.   The  need  for  both  program  and  funding 
flexibility  is  urgent,  and  I  respectfully  request  that  as  much 
flexibility  as  possible  be  provided  to  the  state  and  local 
agencies  charged  with  decision  making  under  the  provisions  of 
ISTEA. 

Thank  you  once  again  for  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  on 
these  extremely  importaint  issues. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  RECORD 

Statement  of  Congresswoman  Elizabeth  Furse 

before  the 

House  Public  Works  and  Transportation  Committee 

Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  Oversight 

October  19,  1993 

MR.  BORSKI,  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE,  THANK  YOU  SO  MUCH  FOR 
GIVING  ME  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BRIEFLY  SAY  A  FEW  WORDS  TODAY  DURING 
THIS  IMPORTANT  HEARING. 

WHEN  THE  INTERMODAL  SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION  EFFICIENCY  ACT  (ISTEA) 
WAS  PASSED  IN  1991,  IT  WAS  TRULY  A  LANDMARK  PIECE  OF  LEGISLATION. 
WITH  THE  INTERSTATE  SYSTEM  NEARING  ITS  COMPLETION,  NATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION  POLICY  COULD  SHIFT  FROM  DETERMINING  WHERE  TO  POUR 
CONCRETE  TO  ESTABLISHING  A  TRULY  INTERMODAL  TRANSPORTATION 
NETWORK,  COAST-TO-COAST,  USING  ALL  OF  OUR  NATION'S  RESOURCES  TO 
MAXIMIZE  EFFICIENCY  AND  PRODUCTIVITY.   WHAT  WAS  MOST  SIGNIFICANT 
ABOUT  THIS  ACT,  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  IS  THAT  IT  EMPOWERED  THOSE  CLOSEST 
TO  TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING  WITH  THE  RESOURCES  AND  NECESSARY 
DECISION  MAKING  AUTHORITY. 

PEOPLE  OFTEN  COMPLAIN  —  RIGHTLY  SO,  IN  MY  VIEW  —  THAT  CONGRESS 
DOES  SPEND  ENOUGH  TIME  EXAMINING  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  LAWS 
ALREADY  ON  THE  BOOKS,  SO  I  APPLAUD  YOU  AND  YOUR  SUBCOMMITTEE  FOR 
LOOKING  INTO  THE  ISSUE  OF  HOW  ISTEA  IS  AFFECTING  KEY  PEOPLE  IT 
WAS  MEANT  TO  HELP:  STATE  TRANSPORTATION  DEPARTMENTS,  LOCAL 
TRANSIT  DISTRICTS,  AND  LOCAL  METROPOLITAN  PLANNING  ORGANIZATIONS. 
I  AM  VERY  FORTUNATE  TO  HAVE  FINE  PEOPLE  AT  ALL  THESE  LEVELS  IN  MY 
STATE  AND  COMMUNITY. 
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EARLIER  TODAY,  YOU  HEARD  FROM  DON  FORBES  WHO  --  IN  ADDITION  TO 
BEING  A  DISTINGUISHED  PILOT,  ENGINEER,  AND  CIVIC  LEADER,  --  IS 
DIRECTOR  OF  OREGON'S  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION,  REGARDING 
ISTEA'S  EFFECTS  ON  OREGON.   LATER  TODAY  YOU  WILL  HEAR  FROM  ANDY 
CATUGNO,  WHO  IS  PLANNING  DIRECTOR  FOR  OUR  LOCAL  METROPOLITAN 
PLANNING  ORGANIZATION  IN  THE  GREATER  PORTLAND  AREA,  METRO.   ANDY 
BRINGS  NEARLY  20  YEARS  OF  PLANNING  EXPERIENCE  TO  THE  TABLE,  AND 
HAS  MANY  INSIGHTS  INTO  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  ISTEA  LEGISLATION. 

AT  THE  TABLE  WITH  ME  IS  TOM  WALSH,  GENERAL  MANAGER  OF  TRI-MET, 
OUR  LOCAL  TRANSIT  DISTRICT  IN  OREGON.   TOM  AND  I  ARE  CURRENTLY 
INVOLVED  IN  KEEPING  OUR  WESTSIDE  LIGHT  RAIL  PROJECT  ON  LINE.   AS 
YOU  MAY  KNOW,  WESTSIDE  LIGHT  RAIL  IS  A  PROJECT  WHICH  IS  CRITICAL 
TO  THE  FUTURE  OF  MY  DISTRICT.   THE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  AND  SUCCESSFUL 
IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PLANNED  GROWTH  IN  OUR  REGION  DEPEND  ON  ITS 
SUCCESS.   IN  1991,  TOM  SECURED  A  FULL  FUNDING  GRANT  AGREEMENT 
FROM  THE  FEDERAL  TRANSIT  ADMINISTRATION  FOR  THE  WESTSIDE  LIGHT 
RAIL  PROJECT,  ONE  AUTHORIZED  BY  ISTEA.   I'M  SURE  YOU  WILL  FIND 
HIS  COMMENTS  WORTHWHILE. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  IT  IS  MY  PLEASURE  TO  INTRODUCE  TO  YOU  AND  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE,  THE  GENERAL  MANAGER  OF  OUR  LOCAL  TRANSPORTATION 
DISTRICT,  TOM  WALSH. 


84-368  95-21 
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Testimony  of  Bill  Guenzler, 

Public  Works  Director,  City  of  Bellevue,  Washington 

Before 

the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Investigations 

of  the  Public  Works  and  Transportation  Committee 

of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 

October  19,  1993 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  testimony  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

I  am  Bill  Guenzler,  Public  Works  Director  for  the  City  of  Bellevue,  Washington. 
I  am  particularly  interested  in  drawing  your  attention  to  one  aspect  of  the  flexible  funding 
provisions  in  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991  (ISTEA).    I  believe 
that  City  fleet  conversion  to  alternative  fuels  should  be  an  eligible  activity  to  be  funded  under  the 
Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  program,  particularly  in  instances  where  the  conversion 
will  assist  in  keeping  a  non-attainment  area  from  becoming  severe  or  serious. 

The  Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  Improvement  (CMAQ)  Program  was  a 
new  program  added  by  ISTEA.    It  is  intended  to  fund  projects  or  programs  that  contribute  to  the 
attainment  of  clean  air  standards.    CMAQ  projects  are  required  to  improve  air  quality  through 
reductions  in  vehicle  miles  of  travel  or  fuel  consumption,  or  through  other  factors.     In  a  joint 
guidance  issued  by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA)  and  Federal  Transit 
Administration  (FTA)  on  October  16,  1992,  the  highest  priority  was  given  to  transportation 
control  measures  (TCMs)  in  an  approved  State  Implementation  Plan  (SIP).   However,  eligibility 
requirements  were  also  specified  for  replacement  buses  or  railcars,  new  transit  service  operative 
costs,  fleet  conversion,  bicycle  and  pedestrian  facilities,  and  planning  and  development  activities 
leading  to  new  services  that  will  improve  air  quality. 
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CMAQ  funds  are  apportioned  to  a  state  on  the  basis  of  a  weighted  ratio  of  non- 
attainment  area  population  in  the  state,  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  nation's  non-attainment 
population.   These  funds  must  be  used  in  the  state's  ozone  and  carbon  monoxide  non-attainment 
areas.    ISTEA  prohibits  use  of  CMAQ  funds  for  the  construction  of  new  highway  capacity  for 
single  occupancy  vehicles  (SOVs)  unless  the  project  includes  a  high  occupancy  vehicle  facility 
available  to  SOVs  only  at  other  than  peak  travel  times. 

According  to  a  recent  directive  by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration,  fleet 
conversion  or  replacement  of  centrally-fueled  fleets  of  vehicles  to  alternative  fiiels,  provided  that 
the  fleet  is  publicly  owned  or  leased  and  operated,  is  eligible  under  the  CMAQ  program.    One 
of  two  conditions  must  be  met  -  that  the  conversion  is  in  response  to  a  provision  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act  amendment,  or  that  the  fleet  conversion  is  specifically  identified  in  the  State 
Implementation  Plan. 

The  City  of  Bellevue  has  a  population  of  almost  90,000  and  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  areas  in  the  Puget  Sound  region.   The  City  is  in  non-attainment  for  both  carbon 
monoxide  and  ozone.   The  population  in  Bellevue  and  its  surrounding  jurisdictions  is  expected  to 
increase  by  65  %  between  1989  and  the  year  2000.   Employment  will  more  than  double.   This 
growth  will  result  in  an  increase  of  over  70%  in  average  daily  travel  by  the  year  2000. 

To  deal  with  this  anticipated  growth,  in  part,  Bellevue  recently  submitted  an 
application  to  convert  a  portion  of  the  City's  fleet  to  compressed  natural  gas  and  to  construct  a 
fueling  station.   The  request  was  for  $648,000  which  the  City  would  match  with  $102,000. 
FHWA  responded  that  no  fleet  conversions  can  be  funded  in  Washington  State  because  "the 

Clean  Air  Act  amendments  do  not  require  fleet  conversion  anywhere  in  the  state nor  does 

the  State  Implementation  Plan  identify  fleet  conversions  as  an  emission  reduction  strategy. " 

The  City  of  Bellevue  would  like  to  see  fleet  conversions  be  an  eligible  activity 
under  the  CMAQ  program  in  cases  where  projected  growth  might  tip  the  area  into  a  more 
serious  non-attainment  category.   The  1992  Puget  Sound  Air  Pollution  Control  Agency  Growth 
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Management  Policies  support  fleet  conversion  as  an  air  quality  strategy.   The  City  of  Bellevue 
and  several  major  businesses,  including  U.S.  West,  have  adopted  successful  transportation 
demand  programs,  with  more  than  40%  of  Bellevue  and  U.S.  West  employees  commuting  to 
work  by  some  means  other  than  single-occupant  vehicles.    Bellevue  is  working  with  the  region 
to  respond  to  the  state's  recently  adopted  Commute  Trip  Reduction  Act  setting  mode  split  goals 
for  employers  of  over  100.   The  City  is  trying  hard  to  attain  clean  air  standards,  working  in 
good  faith  with  the  region  to  achieve  this  end.    Population  growth  in  the  Puget  Sound  region, 
particularly  the  Eastside  which  anticipates  a  large  influx  of  population,  could  push  the  area  into  a 
severe  non-attainment  category,  so  steps  that  can  be  taken  now  as  a  preventative  should  be 
encouraged. 

In  addition,  air  quality  measures  such  as  the  CMAQ  program  need  to  be  flexible 
enough  to  address  the  problems  which  currently  exist.    For  instance,  the  Puget  Sound  region's 
primary  air  pollutant  is  CO  from  cold  starts.   Transit  fleets  (which  are  currently  eligible  for 
federal  funding  of  conversion  projects  in  the  region)  are  not  the  culprits  for  generating  cold 
starts  since  the  vehicles  run  all  day  on  transit  routes.   On  the  other  hand,  the  City's  fleet 
vehicles  are  subject  to  repeated  cold  starts.    Conversion  of  the  city  fleets  in  the  area  would  help 
address  one  of  the  area's  most  severe  problems. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  it  is  good  federal  public  policy  to  encourage  government 
fleets  to  convert  to  natural  gas.   Natural  gas  conversion  will  set  an  example  for  other  fleet 
operators  to  emulate,  thus  stimulating  more  widespread  use.   Such  a  stimulation  will  help 
establish  a  national  market  for  alternative  fuel  and  engines  that  run  on  alternative  fuels.   This 
will  serve  to  give  us  cleaner  air  and  reduce  our  nation's  dependence  on  foreign  oil 

I  strongly  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  review  these  eligibility  criteria  to  allow  cities 
like  Bellevue,  Seattle  and  others  in  the  region  to  use  CMAQ  funds  for  city  fleet  conversion 
projects. 
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TESTIMONY  FOR  THE  RECORD 

BY  THE  CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  OVERSIGHT 

OCTOBER  19.  1993 

I  have  been  asked  to  testify  to  the  impacts  on  my  City, 
Philadelphia,  of  the  landmark  Transportation  legislation  known  as 
ISTEA.  ISTEA  promised  radical  new  approaches  to  local 
decisionmaking  in  the  expenditures  of  federal  transportation 
funding,  significant  increases  in  fiscal  resources,  and  a  total 
realignment  of  transportation  funding  categories  and  priorities. 
Such  a  sharp  change  in  direction,  after  decades  of  contrary 
experience,  should  not  have  been  assumed  to  be  an  easy  task.  This 
City  had  supported  increased  flexibility  and  local  determination 
in  the  apportionment  of  federal  dollars  as  promised  by  ISTEA,  but 
now  two  years  after  its  passage,  our  City's  experience  leads  me  to 
conclude  that  the  changes  sought  have  been  slower  to  be  realized 
than  this  Congress  or  I  had  anticipated.  I  will  in  my  testimony 
outline  some  of  the  impediments  to  accomplishing  the  vision  of 
ISTEA. 

This  Committee  furnished  my  office  with  suggested  lines  of 
inquiry  to  be  pursued.  I  will  attempt  to  address  all  of  the  issues 
raised. 

Understanding  the  basic  structure  of  our  MPO,  the  Delaware 
Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission,  is  key  to  understanding  my 
concerns  with  realizing  and  funding  the  transportation  priorities 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

1,    DESCRIBE  VOTING  STRUCTURE  OF  MPO  BOARD  AND  ITS  TRANSPORTATION 
PROJECT  SELECTION  AND  PROGRAMMING  PROCESS. 

The  City's  representation  on  the  DVRPC  Board,  dictated 
by  the  State  enabling  legislation,  is  not  population  based. 
The  City  which  represents  31%  of  the  bi-state  region's 
population  is  only  1  of  18  Board  members.  Three  board  members 
are  appointed  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  3  from 
the  State  of  New  Jersey;  4  from  Pennsylvania  counties,  4  from 
New  Jersey  counties,  2  from  Pennsylvania  cities  and  2  from  New 
Jersey  cities.  Each  Board  Member  has  one  vote  -  Transit 
operators  have  non-voting  Board  status. 

The  City's  position  is  further  diluted  by  two 
legislatively  mandated  by-laws.  First,  a  quorum  exists  only 
when  there  are  present  at  least  5  members  from  each  state; 
including  at  least  two  of  the  three  state  officials.  Second, 
no  action  of  the  Commission  shall  be  effective  and  binding 
unless  a  majority  of  each  state's  repesentatives  who  are 
present  at  a  Board  meeting  votes  in  favor  of  such  an  action. 
Given  that  a  bi-state  compact  with  parallel  legislation  in 
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each  state  created  our  MPO,  increasing  the  power  for  local 
decisionmaking  as  envisioned  by  ISTEA  is  largely  nullified 
here  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania,  and  not  easily  correctable, 
given  the  need  for  legislative  action  by  two  State 
Legislatures. 

Some  balance  in  MPO  decisionmaking  is  provided  by  the 
staff  technical  committee  structure,  which  reviews  and 
recommends  actions  for  the  Board.  Specifically  the  City  has 
three  voting  members  on  the  Regional  Transportation  Committee 
out  of  25  voting  members.  It  is  through  this  Regional 
Transportation  Committee  structure  that  member  governments, 
transportation  operators,  the  business  community,  and  citizen 
groups  seek  to  cooperatively  select  transportation  projects. 

PROCESS  BY  WHICH  DECISION  ARE  MADE  ON  FLEXIBILITY  IN  OUR  AREA ; 
ROLES  PLAYED  BY  CITY.  MPO  and  STATE 

The  region  has  developed  a  6-step  process  for  ranking  and 
selecting  projects  for  federal  funding.  The  first  three  steps 
identify,  score  and  rank  the  viable  candidate  projects.  Step 
4  estimates  resources  available  to  the  region.  Step  5  matches 
priority  projects  to  available  funds,  while  Step  6  seeks 
opportunities  for  flexing  funds.  The  reality  is  that  the 
cities,  counties  and  transit  operators  must  negotiate  with  the 
Commonwealth  for  flexing  funds  from  NHS,  Bridge,  or  STP 
(statewide)  programs  or  leftover  Urban  Systems  dollars. 

A  good  example  is  this  City's  efforts  to  reinvest  in  a 
vital  portion  of  a  Center  City  thoroughfare,  South  Broad 
Street  from  City  Hall  to  Washington  Avenue.  This  street  is 
a  major  city  arterial,  a  State  Highway,  and  recommended  for 
inclusion  on  the  NHS.  However,  the  project  to  improve  the 
street,  pedestrian  walkways,  bus  shelters,  and  appurtenances 
was  not  in  the  regions  project  pipeline.  Clearly  the  project 
ranked  high  under  a  plethora  of  categories,  including  improved 
intermodal  connections,  increased  efficiency  of  traffic 
management,  and  economic  impacts  on  adjacent  land  uses.  NHS 
funds  were  appropriate,  and  design  was  on  an  accelerated 
schedule.  Construction  of  street  and  streetscape  improvements 
was  needed  to  coordinate  with  significant  private  investment 
and  there  was  an  abundance  of  private  sector  support. 
Nonetheless,  there  was  strong  state  resistance  to  identifying 
an  appropriate  funding  source,  under  NHS  or  STP,  because  the 
project  would  buck  in  line  in  front  of  projects  where  funds 
had  already  been  committed.  Even  though  such  projects  were 
far  from  ready  to  move  forward  and  use  those  funds,  we  hit  an 
obligational  ceiling  which  ISTEA  should  have  been  able  to 
.shatter.  Ultimately,  the  City  agreed  with  a  state  proposal 
to  use  pre-ISTEA  Urban  Systems  dollars  which  have  been  the 
traditional  source  for  all  of  the  City's  federally  funded 
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highway  needs.  No  new  money  benefits  from  ISTEA  will  be 
seen  along  our  new  Avenue  of  the  Arts  project,  set  to 
begin   construction  shortly. 

Our  region's  first  efforts  to  target  the  ISTEA  category 
of  funds  for  Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  (CMAQ 
-  referred  to  as  Sea-Mac)  was  a  disaster.  Our  State 
hoped  that  it's  own  existing  Safety  and  Mobility 
Initiatives  (SAMI)  could  merely  be  reslotted  to  draw  down 
on  the  CMAQ  dollars  for  local  projects.  FHWA  nixed 
PennDOT's  wholesale  attempt  to  fund  the  SAMI 
intersection  improvements  based  on  failure  to 
demonstrably  show  each  project's  contribution  to  improved 
air  quality  and  congestion  mitigation.  Thus,  only  a 
handful  of  CMAQ  grants  squeaked  through  for  FY  1993.  As 
to  the  current  fiscal  year  which  for  the  State  and  MPO 
began  July  1,  1993,  we  are  only  now  establishing  the 
processes  and  procedures  for  identifying  candidate 
projects. 

For  the  PA  CMAQ  Program,  the  State  (PennDOT)  has  now 
established  a  programming  target  for  the  region.  Under 
the  current  schedule,  the  project  selection 
recommendation  to  PennDOT  for  the  entire  program  is  not 
expected  to  be  complete  until  April  1994. 

The  constituent  members  of  the  MPO,  with  assistance  from 
environmental,  business,  and  citizen  groups,  will 
identify  candidate  projects,  evaluate  them  on  the  basis 
of  air  quality  benefit,  and  recommend  a  priority  set  of 
projects,  which  approximate  the  programming  target.  The 
MPO  Board  will  then  vote  to  amend  the  TIP  and  select 
these  projects  for  advancement  under  the  CMAQ  Program. 
Project  sponsors  would  then  request  PennDOT  to  flex  the 
required  proportion  of  the  project's  cost  to  advance  each 
project. 

In  the  case  of  PA-CMAQ,  the  MPO  does  play  a  significant 
role  in  developing  consensus  on  the  process  and 
establishing  the  value  of  candidate  projects  in  meeting 
the  program's  objectives.  The  role  of  the  cities, 
counties  and  transit  operators  is  to  develop  viable 
candidate  projects  which  will  have  demonstrable  benefits 
to  the  region  in  meeting  the  Clean  Air  Act  objectives. 
The  role  of  the  State  will  be  to  provide  the  required 
matching  funds  and  to  process  the  requests  for  flexing 
with  the  federal  agencies. 
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B.  For  the  Urban  Allocated  portion  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Progam  (STP)  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
constituent  members  of  the  MPO,  in  consultation  with  the 
State  (PennDOT) ,  assign  projects  to  these  funds  from 
their  priority  listing. 

3.  SUMMARIZE  THE  FLEXIBLE  FITNDING  ACTIVITY  THAT  HAS  TAKEN  PLACE 
INVOLVING  YOUR  CITY'S  MPO  SINCE  THE  PASSAGE  OF  ISTEA.  AND 
ESTIMATE  THE  ACTIVITY  YOU  EXPECT  IN  THE  FUTURE. 

A.  In  the  1994  TIP,  $146  million  in  Pennsylvania  highway 
funds  are  proposed  for  transit  related  projects.  To 
date,  however,  few  actual  funds  have  been  released  to 
transit  operators. 

Proposed  House  Congressional  earmarks  account  for  $38 
million  of  the  above  TIP:  The  City  supported  Erie  Avenue 
Intermodal  Improvements  and  the  Midvale  Bus  Garage 
Construction. 

B.  Eleven  transit  related  projects  totalling  $30  million 
were  locally  recommended  for  programming  for  CMAQ  funds 
last  year,  but  these  projects  are  subject  to  further 
analysis  under  the  current  new  process  being  designed. 

c.  Two  transit-related  projects  are  seeking  $50  million  in 
STP  funds  -  but  again  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
State  to  agree  to  this  request. 

D.  Three  rail  transit  park  and  ride  projects  will  use  $28 
million  in  Interstate  funds  -  primarily  as  a  result  of 
State-sponsored  projects  already  in  the  pipeline  or 
conceived  prior  to  the  passage  of  ISTEA. 

E.  In  addition,  the  Pennsylvania  portion  of  the  region  has 
asked  to  set  aside  two  special  funding  programs  of  CMAQ 
funds,  totalling  over  $53  million,  to  advance  TCMs  and 
other  projects  that  will  enable  the  region  to  meet  the 
national  air  quality  standards.  Many  of  these  projects 
may  be  transit  projects  or  will  otherwise  require 
flexing,  but  again  realization  is  months  away. 

Comment 

Our  experience  to  date  indicates  that  there  are  several 
major  impediments  to  our  MPO's  ability  to  flex  funds  to  match 
identified  local  priorities.  The  first  stems  from  the 
aforementioned  structure  of  the  Board  which,  in  essence, 
grants  the  States  veto  authority  over  all  actions,  and 
precludes  transit  agency  voting  authority  and  an  adequate 
voice  for  our  urban  transit-dependent  population.  The  second 
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is  a  need  for  clarification  in  the  ISTEA  legislation  over  the 
distinction  between  "cooperation"  and  "consultation." 
PennDOT's  procedures  on  STP  Enhancement  Funds  and  CMAQ  funds 
during  the  past  year  resulted  in  substitution  of  their 
selection  authority  over  the  MPO's,  overreaching  in  our  view 
its  "consultation"  role.  To  digress,  during  the  ranking 
process  for  Transportation  Enhancement  projects  the  MPO 
committees  spent  dozens  of  hours  striving  to  obtain  a  regional 
consensus  on  project  priorities.  I  personally  submitted,  in 
priority  order,  the  City's  candidate  projects,  which  were 
reflected  in  the  regional  list.  Yet,  PennDOT  set  up  a  state- 
wide review  committee  for  all  candidate  projects  which  ignored 
local  priorities,  awarding  grants  for  projects  totally 
inconsistent  with  our  list  and  destroying  the  local  consensus 
and  equity  reached  in  the  region 's_  proposal  by  project  type, 
size  and  geographic  location.  Consideration  should  be  given 
to  redirect  some  control  over  Enhancement  funds  which  gives 
priority  to  projects  in  accord  with  the  severity  of  air 
quality  within  an  MPO. 

DOES  YOUR  STATE  LAW  PLACE  RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE  USE  OF  TAX 
REVENUES  FOR  SPECIFIC  TRANSPORTATION  PURPOSES?  WHAT  OTHER 
FACTORS  IMPACT  ON  DECISIONS  IN  YOUR  STATE  TO  EXERCISE  THE 
FUNDING  FLEXIBILITY  PROVISIONS  OF  ISTEA  FOR  NON-HIGHWAY 
PROJECTS? 

A.  Pennsylvania  Motor  License  Fund  (MLF)  revenues  are 
primarily  used  to  match  Federal  Highway  funds  The  MLF 
is  restricted  to  highway  related  projects.  This  creates 
an  immediate  inequity  when  seeking  to  flex  highway 
dollars  for  transit  projects  given  the  need  to 
individually  appropriate  state  match  in  the  Capital 
Budget. 

B.  Pennsylvania  transportation  projects  must  be  endorsed  by 
the  State  Transportation  Commission  and  appear  in  its 
Twelve-Year  Program  in  order  to  receive  State  MLF 
funding. 

C.  Pennsylvania  has  not  opted  to  utilize  the  soft  match 
provisions  of  ISTEA  which  would  remove  the  restrictions 
associated  with  MLF  funds  and  could  allow  a  freer  choice 
on  funds  allocation  to  projects  within  the  state  and 
region. 

D.  The  Twelve-Year  Program  cycle  is  two  years,  whereas  the 
TIP  cycle  has  traditionally  been  an  annual  process.  This 
longer  cycle  creates  even  greater  control  by  the 
Commonwealth  through  the  Twelve-Year  Program. 
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Due  to  the  need  to  legislate  State  and  local  matching 
dollars,  the  vagaries  of  the  selection  process  to  date  for 
enhancements  and  CMAQ  projects,  and  the  need  for  inclusion  in 
the  State's  Twelve-Year  Program,  ISTEA  money  has  not  been 
drawn  down  at  a  rate  to  actually  see  any  substantial  benefits, 
in  either  economic  and  or  transportation  terms,  here  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Planning  and  planners,  so  far,  have 
been  the  only  beneficiaries,  two  years  after  ISTEA's  passage. 

IN  MAKING  SPENDING  DECISIONS  WITH  REGARD  TO  ISTEA  PROGRAM 
FUNDS.  HAVE  YOUR  STATE'S  SPENDING  LEVELS  ACTIVATED  AN 
OBLIGATION  CEILING  RESTRICTION  THAT  RESULTED  IN  AN  INABILITY 
TO  FULLY  OBLIGATE  STP  AND  CMAQ  FUNDS. 

A.  PennDOT  has  generally  been  able  to  submit  projects  for 
consideration  by  FHWA  that  total  in  excess  of  each  year's 
authority. 

B.  With  some  notable  exceptions,  there  are  generally  enough 
projects  in  the  "pipe  line"  for  each  type  of  highway 
funds.  However,  in  any  given  year  the  amount  of 
Interstate  or  Bridge  projects  have  represented  an 
unusually  high  percentage  of  the  total.  Over  multiple 
years,  these  unusual  portions  have  tended  to  even  out. 

Comment 

This  City  has  been  able  to  feast  off  large  interstate 
improvements  in  the  past  5  years  and  been  able  to  address  many 
necessary  bridge  projects,  but  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  our 
highway  network  of  primary  and  local  roads  have  continued  to 
suffer  from  a  lack  of  adequate  maintenance  and  rehabilitation 
funding.  In  fact,  STP  funds  have  been  so  squeezed  by  other 
priorities  that  it  has  been  the  unobligated  remnants  of  pre- 
ISTEA  Urban  Systems  dollars  which  have  sustained  our  highway 
program.  As  I  stated  earlier,  this  City's  number  one 
transportation  improvement  priority,  the  Avenue  of  the  Arts, 
was  funded  in  just  that  manner.  The  total  program  for  any 
year  consists  of  a  mix  of  Interstate,  Bridge,  NHS,  STP  and 
other  funds  including  flexed  funds,  but  the  ultimate  decision 
on  the  list  of  projects  and  the  share  of  each  highway  fund 
type  continues  to  rest  with  the  State. 
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DOES  THE  PROJECT  SELECTION  PROCESS  IN  YOUR  STATE  ALLOW  FOR 
EVALUATION  OR  REVISION  OF  PROJECTS  IN  EXISTING  STATE  PLANS 
THAT  MAY  BE  IMPACTED  BY  CHANGES  IN;  REGULATORY  REQUIREMENTS. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  CONDITIONS.  OR  LOCAL  PRIORITIES? 

A.  Information  on  existing  transportation  system  conditions 
is  gathered  from  various  sources  such  as  pavement 
management  data,  state  of  the  Interstate  reports,  bridge 
ratings,  safety  and  accident  data,  as  well  as  employment 
and  economic  data,  and  empirical  observation  by  our 
highway  engineers.  This  City  is  blessed  with  a  strong 
in-house  highway  and  bridge  engineering  capability.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  City  to  manage  State 
highway  improvements  projects  within  our  City. 

B.  Transit  projects  are  based  on  a  number  of  factors 
including  safety,  service  quality,  present  and  future 
ridership,  operating  cost  impact,  and  existing  facility 
and  vehicle  conditions.  Two  factors  consistently  not 
considered  in  the  analysis  of  transit  projects  are  the 
local  economic  benefits,  and  adjacent  land  use  impacts, 
which  are  local  but  not  necessarily  transit  agency 
priorities. 

C.  County  and  regional  planning  commissions  develop  lists 
of  projects  in  priority  order  consistent  with  their 
individual  capital  budget  and  planning  programs. 

D.  Engineering  districts  develop  district  priority  lists  of 
highway  projects. 

E.  The  district  priority  lists  are  reviewed  by  PennDOT's 
central  office,  and  a  Recommended  Twelve-Year  Progam  is 
developed  every  two  years. 

F.  The  State  Transportation  Commission  recommends  the  order 
in  which  projects  should  proceed  by  assigning  them  to  the 
first,  second,  or  third  and  four-year  period  of  the 
Twelve  Year-Program.  Only  the  first  year  is  actually 
funded  for  expenditure.  Responsiveness  to  regulatory 
requirements,  environmental  conditions,  and  local 
priorities  is  sought  to  be  addressed  by  an  MPO  Board  task 
force  approach  to  project  implementation.  Task  force 
representatives  are  not  entirely  mirrored  in  the  MPO 
Board  composition. 
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Coininent 

The  MPO  staff  would  probably  testify  that  by  bringing  all 
the  stakeholders  together  frequently,  the  process  remains 
flexible  and  dynamic.  My  staff  opines  that  too  often  the 
frequent  Stakeholder  meetings  ensure  only  that  the  process  is 
incredibly  time  consuming.  ISTEA  has  clearly  increased  the 
time  and  attention  needed  for  transportation  planning  -  I 
believe  this  committee  should  focus  its  attention  on  ISTEA 's 
record  to  date  in  improving  our  country's  transportation 
system,  not  just  the  planning  process  for  these  improvements. 

Let  me  note  that  the  only  new  initiatives  that  this  City 
is  currently  pursuing  which  reflect  new  ISTEA  opportunities, 
and  not  pre-ISTEA  pipeline  projects,  are  a  handful  of 
Transportation  Enhancement  grants  and  one  CMAQ  grant.  Of  the 
six  grants  awarded  -  one  is  improve  the  pedestrian  access  and 
environment  to  a  key  city  landmark,  Logan  Circle;  another  is 
to  improve  bicycle  and  pedestrian  paths  in  Fairmount  Park,  a 
third  is  a  major  landscaping  improvement  along  an  Interstate 
gateway  to  the  City,  the  1-76-676  Interchange;  the  fourth  is 
an  investment  in  an  historic  streetcar  operation  along  the 
City's  waterfront;  the  fifth  is  establishing  a  key  bicycle 
path  connection  along  our  Schuylkill  River,  and  the  sixth 
represents  funds  to  purchase  a  portion  of  a  small  fleet  of 
alternative-fueled  shuttle  buses  for  a  new  Center  City 
visitors'  shuttle  loop.  So  far  we  are  working  to  begin  the 
design  for  each  of  these  projects,  and  enter  into  the 
necessary  funding  agreements.  Together  these  projects 
garnered  $5,608,000  of  federal  dollars  -  a  small  proportion 
of  this  City's  current  transportation  expenditures  for  highway 
and  transit  needs  which  this  year's  City  capital  budget  shows 
$54,291,000  of  City  dollars  alone. 

7.  WHAT  IMPACTS  WILL  THE  REQUIREMENTS  AND  DEADLINES  IMPOSED  BY 
US  DOT.  THE  MPO.  STATEWIDE  TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING  AND 
MANAGEMENT  AND  MONITORING  RULE  MAKING  HAVE  ON  YOUR  CITY? 

A.  The  80%  Federal  and  20%  state  or  local  match  for  both 
highway  and  transit  projects  has  helped  to  level  the 
playing  field  in  choosing  between  transit  and  highway 
projects.  Yet  the  90%  premium  funds  for  interstate 
projects  should  have  a  transit  parallel  for  major  transit 
facilities.  Further  the  state  should  be  willing  to 
recognize  soft  match  to  projects  which  are  of  a  high 
priority  but  unable  to  qualify  or  garner  timely  cash 
match  due  to  budget  timing  or  fiscal  constraints. 
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The  new  planning  rules  have  required  greater 
participation  by  the  City  in  terms  of  staff  resources  for 
transportation  planning  without  a  concomitant  pass 
through  of  federal  planning  dollars  to  support  these 
efforts. 

Due  to  a  greater  burden  falling  on  the  City  than  the 
suburbs  from  the  Clean  Air  Act's  ETRP,  we  are  concerned 
that  major  employers  may  leave  the  City  and  the  region 
because  of  ETRP,  and  that  the  unfunded  cost  to  the  City 
as  a  major  employer  in  our  own  right  in  managing  the 
program  may  far  outweigh  the  air  quality  benefits. 

The  new  planning  requirements  have  caused  our  region  to 
begin  to  examine  more  closely  the  linkage  between  land 
use  and  transportation  decisionmaking.  The  City  may  be 
able  to  maximize  the  benefits  of  these  requirements,  with 
our  higher  density  and  extensive  public  transit  system, 
and  local  control  over  land  use  decisions  as  compared 
with  neighboring  counties. 

ADA  compliance  projects  for  transit  rolling  stock  and 
stations,  as  well  as  paratransit  services  and  sidewalk 
retrofit  for  handicapped  access,  will  take  increasing 
bites  out  of  our  already  over  subscribed  transportation 
funds.  I  have  been  vocal  on  the  need  to  eliminate 
unfunded  mandates.  ISTEA,  if  fully  funded  on  both  the 
highway  and  transit  side,  could  help  ease  some  of  the 
unfunded  economic  impact  in  this  area. 

Transportation  Enhancements  can  greatly  assist  in  making 
the  City  more  livable  while  improving  mobility.  Again, 
though,  let  me  note  that  the  identification  of 
Enhancement  projects  was  last  year  accomplished  by  a 
statewide  advisory  committee  which  did  not  reflect  local 
priorities.  I  believe  that  the  Enhancement  process  did 
lead  to  more  creative  thinking  by  all  participants  about 
the  kind  of  transportation  projects  which  could  improve 
the  local  quality  of  life.  More  dollars  must  be  set 
aside  for  these  projects.  The  State  should  broaden  its 
traditional  pavement  only  mentality  by  embracing  sources 
enhancements-type  elements  in  all  transportation 
projects. 

The  State  through  PennDOT  has  established  a  CMAC 
programming  target  for  the  region.  Under  the  current 
schedule  project  the  selection  recommendation  to  PennDOT 
for  the  entire  program  is  not  expected  to  be  complete 
until  April  1994. 
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DO  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  PROCEDURAL  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  FTA 
AND  FHWA  (E.G..  FUNDING  CYCLES.  PROCEDURES  FOR  PROJECT 
AMENDMENTS)  HAVE  AN  IMPACT  ON  DECISIONS  TO  TRANSFER  FUNDS  TO 
TRANS IT -RELATED  PROJECTS? 

There  are  significant  administrative  procedural  differences 
between  FHWA  and  FTA: 

FHWA  has  one  application  per  state;  in  our  case  PennDOT, 
which  in  turn  enters  into  a  two-party  agreement  with  the 
local  applicant  for  the  funds. 

FTA  has  numerous  applicants  and  a  complex  grant  process 
requiring  numerous  certifications,  assurances,  and 
reports. 

FHWA  reviews  an  annual  program  of  projects,  but  approves 

individual  projects  on  a  rolling  basis. 

FTA  reviews  quarterly  and  batches  its  grant  responses. 


The  distinction  between  these  two  processes  was  evident 
when  the  City  recently  was  awarded  a  CMAQ  grant  by  the  State 
(a  similar  experience  occurred  with  some  Tansportation 
Enhancement  awards).  In  order  to  secure  the  CMAQ  funds,  the 
City  followed  the  PA  PennDOT  prescribed  procedures:  submitted 
a  grant  request  form  outlining  the  proposed  project  to  the 
MPO;  the  project  was  ranked  for  priority  consideration  by  the 
MPO;  and  then  the  project  was  sent  on  to  PennDOT  for  review. 
Finally,  we  received  written  notification  that  the  CMAQ  grant 
was  approved  by  FHWA  and  PennDOT.  This  process  alone  took 
eight  months.  The  grant  in  question  was  to  procure 
alternative  fuel  shuttle  buses.  The  City  had  in  June  1993 
budgeted  additional  all-City  funds,  to  be  available  July  1, 
1993,  to  expand  the  complement  of  buses  needed  to  provide  the 
intended  service.  A  response  was  needed  from  the  State  so 
that  we  knew  how  many  buses  we  could  order. 

The  city  posed  the  question  as  to  when  and  how  we  could 
access  these  CMAQ  funds  to  defray  actual  project  costs.  The 
initial  response  was  that  the  funds  would  be  flexed  to  FTA  for 
administration  and  to  contact  FTA.  We  assumed  a  few  phone 
calls  and  a  simple  agreement  would  be  sufficient  to  establish 
the  grant  account  -  we  were  wrong.  FTA  stated  that  it  needed 
a  grant  application  prepared  with  all  the  required 
certifications  and  assurances.  Further,  assuming  we  could 
hove  expeditiously  in  filing  the  grant  application,  we  would 
have  to  await  award  until  the  next  grant  cycle.   Ultimately, 
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PennDOT  secured  FHWA  concurrence  that  it  could  receive  the 
monies  directly  and  enter  into  a  City  State  agreement,  thus 
avoiding  the  complexity  and  time  entailed  in  applying  for  an 
FTA  grant  for  a  CMAQ  grant  already  awarded,  including 
involvement  by  another  federal  agency,  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  a  13C  Certification.  However,  the  experience  leads  me  to 
suggest  that  special  procedures  are  needed  for  handling  ISTEA 
flexed  funding  grants  administered  by  the  Federal  Transit 
Administration . 

A  second  issue  which  must  be  raised  relative  to  issues 
impacting  transit-related  projects  is  one  unique  to  non- 
transit  agency  applicants.  Transportation  Enhancement  funds 
are  available  to  non-grovernmental  entities,  municipalities, 
counties,  as  so  on.  Flexed  CMAQ,  STP,  and  FTA  discretionary 
projects  can  be  sought  as  well  for  transit-related/intermodal 
projects  by  non-transit  agency  applicants.  In  addition, 
Transit  Agency  applicants  have  experienced  staff  in  the  grant 
application  procedures  and  many  certifications  are  already  on 
file  cover  multiple  grants  and/or  years.  FTA  has  become  so 
burdened  with  formula  funding,  that  non-transit  agencies  have 
been  virtually  foreclosed  from  using  non-flexed  transit  funds 
and  burdened  by  grant  procedures  geared  to  the  experienced 
transit  operator  only. 

Finally,  let  me  add  some  general  thoughts  on  areas  of 
ISTEA  where  changes  could  help  my  City  in  particular  and  urban 
America  in  general.  The  ISTEA  mandate  to  establish  a  National 
Highway  System  should  be  expanded  to  embrace  a  National 
(Surface)  Transportation  System,  to  include  major  transit  and 
passenger  rail  corridors,  and  fund  the  entire  system  equally. 
Please  consider  establishing  an  incremental  STP  set-aside  for 
funding  ADA-mandated  retrofits  proportioned  between  older  rail 
transit  systems  and  roadway  needs.  One  way  to  accomplish  this 
is  to  target  the  37.5%  of  STP  funds  that  are  not  allocated 
within  the  State  by  population,  but  retained  for  discretionary 
distribution.  Reducing  the  discretionary  amount  to  20%  could 
enable  funds  for  meeting  presently  unfunded  transportation- 
related  mandates  such  as  ADA,  and  Clean  Air  programs  like  the 
Employee  Trip  Reduction  Program,  pedestrian  and  bicyle 
improvements,  or  Transportation 
Control  Measures. 
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And  lastly,  I  suggest  the  need  to  revisit  the  allocation 
formulas  for  Second  3  Rail  funding  to  increase  local  input  to 
the  allocation  process.  If  all  section  3  Rail  funds  could  be 
used  for  "Rail  Modernization"  or  "New  Starts",  based  on  a 
determination  by  the  MPO  with  Veto  authority  by  the  Governor 
or  State  Transportation  Committee,  a  more  level  playing  field 
addressing  local  needs  would  be  advanced.  This  better 
parallels  the  decisionmaking  and  planning  process  for  new  and 
expanded  bus  systems,  vehicles  and  facilities,  which  projects 
can  be  now  advanced  with  either  Section  3  Bus  or  Section  9 
funding. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  address  these  issues. 


Edward  G.  Rendell 
Mayor,  City  of 
Philadelphia 


EGR: jw 
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WRITTEN  STATEMENT  OF 
THE  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  ASSOCIATION  OF  GOVERNMENTS 

[SCAGl 

REGARDING 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  FLEXIBLE  FUNDING  PROVISIONS 

OF  ISTEA 

BEFORE  THE 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  OVERSIGHT 

OCTOBER  14, 1993 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  Southern  California  Association  of  Governments  (SCAG) 
wishes  to  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  this  testimony  for  the  record  of 
your  hearings  on  the  implementation  of  the  flexible  funding  provisions  of  the  Intermodai  Surface 
Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991  (ISTEA).  SCAG  is  the  designated  Metropolitan  Planning 
Organization  (MPO)  for  southern  California  under  ISTEA,  and  the  flexible  funding  provisions  are 
largely  managed  by  the  MFCs.  SCAG,  of  course,  was  very  active  in  the  development  of  the 
flexible  funding  and  metropohtan  planning  aspects  of  the  1991  legislation,  and  has  been  pleased 
with  the  inclusion  of  these  provisions  in  ISTEA.  Now,  while  SCAG  is  encouraged  by  the 
flexibility  allowed  by  the  statute,  there  are  still  some  problems  to  work  out  in  the  implementation 
of  the  law  to  assure  that  the  maximum  flexibility  is  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  region  in  an 
e£Bcient  way.  It  is  SCAG's  intention  to  continue  working  with  this  Committee  during  the 
reauthorization  of  ISTEA,  to  assure  that  such  flexibility  continues  to  be  provided  and  such 
problems  are  addressed. 

Background 

SCAG  is  the  largest  MPO  in  the  country,  serving  six  counties  in  southern 
California:  Imperial,  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Riverside,  San  Bemadino,  and  Ventura  Counties.  The 
region  comprises  over  38,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  over  13  million.  In  addition  to 
the  six  counties,  188  cities  are  members  of  SCAG.  Policy-making  in  SCAG  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Regional  Council,  a  representative  assembly  made  up  solely  of  elected  officials  selected  to 
represent  member  cities  and  subregions  on  a  population  basis.  Under  a  long-standing 
arrangement  with  the  State,  the  California  Department  of  Transportation  is  represented  on  the 
transportation  policy  committee  of  SCAG.  The  County  Transportation  Commissions  and  other 
transit  providers  also  are  involved  in  transportation  decision-making  at  the  policy-committee  level. 

Southern  California  has  serious  challenges  in  managing  a  complex  transportation 
system,  striving  to  improve  its  service  in  carrying  people  and  goods,  while  trying  to  attain  heath- 
protective  air  quality  standards,  respond  to  a  continuing  growth  in  population,  and  maintain  the 
economic  vitality  of  the  region.  As  the  MPO  for  this  large  and  dynamic  region,  SCAG  is  charged 
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by  Federal  and  State  law  with  preparing  the  Regional  Transportation  Plan  (or  RTP)  and  the 
periodic  Regional  Transportation  Improvement  Program  (or  TIP)  that  implements  that  plan. 
Under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  SCAG  is  also  responsible  for  the  process  of  assuring  that  the  RTP,  the 
TIP,  and  the  individual  transportation  projects  selected  under  them,  conform  to  the  Air  Quality 
Management  Plan  adopted  as  the  State  implementation  plan  for  the  region.  In  fact,  under  State 
law,  SCAG  is  the  lead  agency  for  preparing  the  transportation-related  elements  of  the  State 
implementation  plan  for  the  South  Coast  Air  Basin 

Indeed,  SCAG  has  large  responsibilities.  The  most  recent  TIP  approved  by  SCAG 
included  projects  totaling  over  $23  billion  Only  a  fraction  of  the  total  transportation  spending  in 
the  SCAG  region  is  from  Federal  sources 

The  existing  transportation  system  in  the  SCAG  region  is  a  complex  mix  of  modes 
of  transportation.  There  is  a  large  system  of  limited  access  highways  and  surface  roads;  many 
with  structural  features  and  other  mechanisms  to  reduce  congestion  and  pollution.  A  growing 
number  of  highways  have  dedicated  lanes  or  other  features  to  increase  vehicle  occupancy.  There 
are  transit  systems  in  existence  and  under  construction,  involving  light  rail  and  subways  as  well  as 
extensive  bus  fleets.  We  are  building  a  major  commuter  rail  system,  even  as  we  make  needed 
additional  investments  in  our  highway  system.  One  challenge  for  the  region  is  to  better  include 
our  many  aviation  facilities  in  comprehensive  multimodal  transportation  planning,  not  just  to 
manage  the  congestion  they  can  create,  but  to  facilitate  mobility  and  to  anticipate  and  stimulate 
future  growth  patterns. 

We  have  learned  in  southern  California  that  we  can  no  longer  rely  on  being  able  to 
build  our  way  out  of  our  transportation  problems,  whether  they  are  a  result  of  congestion  or 
degraded  air  quality.  There  is  a  very  real  limit  to  the  financial  resources  that  may  be  spent  on 
transportation  improvements,  with  the  lagging  economy  and  the  competing  burdens  on  all  levels 
of  government.  The  region's  air  quality  and  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  and  State  Clean  Air 
Acts  also  act  as  real  constraints  on  the  type  and  placement  of  transportation  projects  we  may 
undertake.  Other  environmental  considerations  often  affect  construction-related  choices.  We 
must  learn  to  use  our  existing  transportation  system  in  more  efficient  ways,  with  innovative  and 
flexible  investments  and  programs. 

SCAG  has  been  energetically  exploring  non-traditional  approaches,  along  with  the 
construction  of  new  capacity  where  warranted  and  affordable.  Transportation  control  measures, 
to  implement  the  nonattainment  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  have  been  a  feature  of  SCAG 
transportation  planning  for  many  years.  Now,  as  a  result  of  the  1990  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  the  1991  passage  of  ISTEA,  TIPs  must  actually  provide  for  the  implementation  of 
transportation  control  measures  identified  in  the  State  implementation  plan    Such  measures  will 
become  a  staple  of  transportation  planning  throughout  the  country,  as  they  have  in  the  SCAG 
region.   Another  non-traditional  but  increasingly  important  part  of  SC AG's  transportation 
planning  to  meet  its  air  quality  and  congestion  objectives  is  transportation  demand  management. 
Measures  that  reduce  the  number  of  trips  or  otherwise  promote  better  utilization  of  the  existing 
transportation  system  will  be  an  essential  element  of  transportation  planning  in  southern  California 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  SCAG  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  planning  such  non-traditional 
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approaches,  including  market-based  strategies  such  as  congestion  fees  and  transportation  demand 
reduction  strategies  such  as  flexible  work  schedules  and  tele-commuting. 

ISTEA  implementation 

ISTEA's  shining  achievements  were  the  increased  role  for  local  governments, 
acting  through  MPOs,  in  transportation  decision-making,  and  the  dramatically  increased  flexibility 
to  use  transportation  funds  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  local  needs.  While  there  are  still  some 
important  categorical  authorizations  under  ISTEA  (and  even  a  few  new  ones),  large  blocks  of 
funds  are  made  available  at  the  substate  level  for  a  local  determination  of  the  project  type  and 
priority.  Along  with  the  mechanism  for  making  such  choices,  and  exercising  this  flexibility,  the 
statute  also  equalized  most  matching  requirements,  to  eliminate  a  major  factor  that  could  skew 
local  priorities. 

The  full  promise  of  this  flexibility,  to  be  managed  largely  by  the  MPOs  through  the 
metropolitan  planning  process  and  the  selection  of  individual  projects,  has  not  yet  been  realized. 
Obviously,  a  change  in  policy  of  this  magnitude  takes  some  time  to  fiilly  implement.  There  has 
also  been  an  understandable  reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  participants  to  yield  their  previous 
roles  in  selecting  projects  or  determining  project  mix.  Even  the  greatest  potential  beneficiaries  of 
this  flexibility  in  funding,  local  public  works  departments  and  transit  operators,  have  responded  to 
the  extreme  financial  pressures  of  the  current  economy  by  being  overly  protective  of  their 
individual  interests  and  have  clung  to  funding  for  the  same  familiar  categories  of  projects  or 
assistance.  It  is  very  tempting  to  hold  on  to  historic  funding,  when  budgets  are  under  pressure, 
rather  than  risk  new  choices,  even  if  those  new  choices  may  meet  transportation  objectives  in  a 
more  efficient  manner.  While  the  region  would  like  to  use  CMAQ  for  demand  management, 
FHWA  has  not  considered  it  eligible. 


Concerns  with  implementation 

The  metropolitan  planning  process  is  extremely  complex,  with  many  parties  in  a 
region  like  southern  California.  Even  with  the  flexibility  provisions  of  ISTEA,  it  will  take  some 
time  to  provide  the  education  and  obtain  the  signofFof  the  large  number  of  parties  involved.  The 
metropolitan  planning  process,  however,  is  the  best  way  to  involve  all  the  parties,  and  to  allow  the 
trade-offs  that  are  often  necessary  to  make  such  flexible  choices  of  projects  work.  In  the  final 
analysis,  it  is  the  ability  of  the  MPO  to  make  individual  project  selections  that  will  best  allow  the 
intended  flexibility  to  be  realized.  For  example,  due  to  California's  seven-year  TIP  cycle,  the 
flexibility  to  use  STP  funds  would  facilitate  the  completion  of  projects  already  programmed. 

It  is  difficult  to  do  any  long  range  transportation  financial  planning  when  the  level 
of  Federal  appropriations  remains  uncertain.  The  failure  of  the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
to  fully  fund  ISTEA  has  contributed  to  this  problem.  Congress  needs  to  be  clear  in  reaffirming 
that  the  NHS  mileage  will  not  be  used  as  an  apportionment  factor. 
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It  would  also  be  very  helpful  if  specific  funding  could  be  made  available  to  MPOs 
to  perform  the  extensive  analysis  necessary  in  the  conformity  process.   SCAG  and  its  members 
now  have  to  use  transportation  funds  for  this  purpose,  because  such  finds  were  authorized  yet  not 
appropriated  under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  This  has  created  a  further  drain  on  scarce  resources 
needed  for  transportation  projects. 

Conclusion 

The  funding  flexibility  provided  in  ISTEA  is  a  great  improvement  in  allowing 
Federal  transportation  programs  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  metropolitan  areas,  particularly  when 
combined  with  tne  changes  that  make  MPOs  responsible  for  project  selection  as  well  as  regional 
planning.  It  will  take  more  time  to  see  the  full  implementation  of  this  policy  change,  but  the 
beginning  is  promising.  In  any  mid-term  adjustments  to  ISTEA,  or  in  any  reauthorization 
legislation,  however,  it  will  be  critically  important  to  retain  and  expand  such  flexibility. 

SCAG  pledges  its  cooperation  and  assistance  to  this  Committee  as  it  attempts  to 
develop  legislation  to  further  improve  Federal  transportation  programs,  building  on  the  vision  and 
possibilities  we  see  in  ISTEA. 
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State  of  New  York 

Department  of  Transportation 

ALBANY,  NY.  12232 


November  12,  1993 


Honorable  Robert  A.  Borski 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 

Investigations  amd   Oversight 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  DC   20515 

Dear  Chairman  Borakl : 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Transportation  submits  the 
attached  testimony  to  the  subcommittee  on  Investigations  and 
Oversight  for  consideration  as  part  of  the  record  of  the 
Subcoimnittee' s  hearings  on  the  flexible  fiinding  provisions  in 
ISTEA.  New  York  has  fully  embraced  the  new  directions  in  ISTEA. 
Although  we  were  not  asked  to  testify  in  person,  we  would  like  to 
provide  the  subcommittee  with  both  a  status  of  our  efforts  to 
implement  the  flexibility  provisions  in  ISTEA  and  our 
recommendations  for  future  action.  This  testimony  supplements  a 
more  complete  assessment  of  New  York  State's  ia^lementation  of 
ISTEA  provided  to  the  Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee  in  May  of 
this  year. 

As  the  attached  statement  describes.  New  York  has  taken  early 
advantage  of  the  new  flexibility  provisions,  transferring  just  over 
$256  million  to  transit  projects  around  the  State  in  just  the  first 
two  years  of  the  Act.  Additional  transfers  are  planned  over  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  that  will  bring  this  total  to  over  $700 
million.  This  use  of  flexibility  was  achieved  despite  the 
existence  of  significant  highway  and  bridge  improvement  needs, 
demonstrating  that  states  and  localities  can  make  these  difficult 
choices  as  ISTEA  intends.  However,  implementing  these  transfers 
coupled  with  the  lack  of  full  funding  of  ISTEA  results  in  the  delay 
in  meeting  critical  needs.  The  lack  of  full  funding  of  both  ISTEA 
highway  and  transit  authorizations  increases  the  already  intense 
competition  for  scarce  financial  resources  between  modes,  and  has 
the  potential  to  undermine  the  cooperative  spirit  that  ISTEA 
envisions . 
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Honorable  Robert  A.  Borskl 
Page  two 
November  12,  1993 


The  Department  of  Trsuisportation  and  the  state's  largest 
transit  operator,  the  Metropolitan  Trainsportation  Authority  (MTA) , 
have  jointly  developed  a  proposal  to  improve  the  management  of 
highway  obligation  authority  transferred  to  transit  projects.  This 
joint  plan  achieves  the  objectives  of  FHWA  amd  FTA  as  described  in 
their  May,  1993  guidance  on  managing  flexible  funds  as  well  as 
balances  the  needs  of  both  the  state  and  MTA. 

We  believe  that  Congress  can  best  encourage  and  assist  states 
and  localities  in  their  use  of  flexibility  by  the  following 
actions : 

•  Fully  fund  ISTEA  authorizations  for  both  highways  and 
transit; 

•  Let  state  and  local  officials  decide  on  the  appropriate 
use  of  flexibility  based  on  existing  conditions  eUid 
needs; 

•  Let  statewide  and  metropolitan  planning  and  project 
selection  processes  developed  in  ISTEA  be  the  forum  for 
decisions  on  flexibility  as  ISTEA  intended; 

•  Support  cooperatively  developed  state- local  processes  to 
effectively  manage  obligation  authority  for  transferred 
highway  funds ; 

•  Do  not  allocate  highway  obligation  authority  to 
individual  programs  or  areas.  By  reducing  flexibility, 
this  could  delay  implementation  of  critical  projects  and 
job  creation,  as  well  as  result  in  the  unnecessary  lapse 
of  obligation  authority  for  those  programs  where  projects 
may  be  delayed  for  reasons  outside  of  the  implementing 
agency's  control;  cOid 

•  Review  and  improve  FHWA/FTA  program  administration 
procedures  to  simplify  the  use  of  flexible  funding. 

We  commend  the  Subcommittee  for  its  early  investigation  into 
the  implementation  of  ISTEA  flexibility  provisions  and  related 
issues.  It  will  be  helpful  to  all  concerned  with  transportation  to 
know  how  the  many  new  features  of  this  landmark  legislation  are 
being  used.  However,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  will  take 
time  to  make  maximum  use  of  the  many  new  features  of  the  Act,  due 
to  the  significant  time  required  to  develop  most  trsinsportation 
projects.  We  suggest  that  no  major  changes  be  made  to  ISTEA  until 
the  new  flexibility  provisions  have  had  adequate  time  to  be  used, 
and  any  necessary  changes  have  become  clear. 
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Honorsdjle  Robert  A.  Borski 
Page  three 
November  12.  1993 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  this  statement  for  the 


Bcord. 

Sincerely, 

John  C .  Egan 


^^ 


Congresswoman  Susan  Molinari 
Congressman  Sherwood  Boehlert 
Congressman  David  Levy 
Congressman  Jerrold  Nadler 
Congressman  Jack  Quinn 
Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 
Senator  Alfonse  D'Amato 
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TESTIMONY  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

SUBMITTED  TO  THE  SDBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  OVERSIGHT 

HOnSE  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION  COMMITTEE 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Transportation  submits  the 
following  testimony  to  Chairman  Borski  and  the  subcommittee  on 
Investigations  and  Oversight  as  part  of  their  hearings  on  ISTEA 
Flexible  Funding  Provisions  conducted  on  October  14  and  19,  1993. 
As  the  state  that  has  taken  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  flexible 
funding  opportunities  provided  by  ISTEA,  we  would  like  to  share  our 
experience  with  the  subcommittee  and  suggest  modifications  in 
federal  procedures  that  could  simplify  future  use  of  this 
flexibility  by  states  and  localities.  This  testimony  supplements 
earlier  testimony  provided  by  NYSDOT  to  the  Surface  Transportation 
Subcommittee  as  part  of  their  hearings  on  the  implementation  of 
ISTEA  this  past  April. 

BACKGROUND 

New  York  is  the  most  transit  oriented  state  in  the  nation.  One  in 
every  three  transit  passengers  nationwide  rides  in  New  York  State. 
The  State's  support  of  its  transit  services  predates  federal 
transit  financing.  New  York's  $1.1  billion  transit  operating 
assistance  program,  financed  by  a  combination  of  statewide  and 
regional  revenue  sources  including  motor  fuels  taxes,  is  larger 
than  the  total  of  all  federal  government  operating  subsidies 
provided  to  transit  nationally.  State  financial  resources  also 
supported  over  $2.5  billion  in  transit  capital  projects  over  the 
past  ten  years  years. 

New  York's  commitment  to  transit  is  further  demonstrated  by  the 
recent  passage  of  a  $21  billion  transportation  financing  package 
for  the  state's  highway  and  transit  programs.  This  package 
provides  nearly  equivalent  funding  for  capital  projects  to  both  the 
highway  and  transit  modes  through  a  combination  of  federal  and 
state  financial  sources.  Most  of  the  revenue  for  the  state 
financial  portion  of  this  package  comes  from  state  motor  fuels 
taxes.  Transit  is  provided  just  over  one-third  of  these  motor 
fuels  tax  revenues,  which  is  in  addition  to  the  operating 
assistance  and  prior  transit  capital  program  funding  cited  above. 

The  state's  commitment  to  transit  goes  well  beyond  financing.  The 
State  Department  of  Transportation  is  a  multimodal  agency,  charged 
with  overseeing  the  planning  and  financing  of  transit  service 
across  the  state,  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas.  The  Department 
has  a  corporate  goal  to  improve  the  mobility  of  its  citizens.  This 
goal  focusses  Department  programs  on  improving  the  movement  of 
people  and  goods  by  the  most  appropriate  transportation  service 
regardless  of  mode.  Achievement  of  this  goal  requires  close 
coordination  and  cooperation  with  the  state's  transit  operators  and 
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Authorities,  and  the  Department  is  strengthening  its  partnership 
with  these  urban  and  rural  systems.  The  membership  of  New  York's 
Metropolitan  Planning  Organizations  have,  since  their  inception, 
included  transit  authorities  as  egual  partners  with  the  state  and 
local  governments.  This  commitment  predated  the  "new"  direction  in 
ISTEA,  and,  we  believe,  served  as  a  model  for  many  of  the  new 
planning  provisions  in  this  landmark  legislation. 

In  many  states,  and  particularity  in  New  York,  federal  funds  do  not 
drive  the  capital  programs  for  highways  or  transit  improvements. 
Federal  funds  comprise  only  36  percent  of  New  York's  highway 
capital  program  and  about  42  percent  of  the  state's  multiyear 
transit  capital  program.  Therefore,  considerable  opportunities 
exist  to  achieve  program  or  legislative  objectives  with  state  or 
other  local  transportation  funds,  in  addition  to  federal  funds. 

In  its  monitoring  of  the  implementation  of  ISTEA,  we  ask  the 
committee  to  consider  all  actions  of  a  state  in  addressing  highway 
and  transit  program  needs.  Financing  of  a  particular  mode  can  be 
accomplished  through  many  combinations  of  federal,  state  and  local 
financial  resources.  If  a  state  can  accomplish  state  and  federal 
goals  through  greater  use  of  state  resources  for  one  mode  and  more 
federal  aid  to  another,  then  it  should  not  be  burdened  by 
prescriptive  rules  for  the  use  of  federal  funds.  For  example,  a 
state  or  locality  could  provide  sufficient  funds  for  transit  needs 
through  state  or  local  revenues,  which  would  preclude  the  need  for 
transfer  of  flexible  highway  funds.  We  believe  that  the  new 
direction  of  ISTEA  fully  intended  to  allow  states  and  localities  to 
make  their  own  financing  choices  based  on  local  conditions.  The 
review  of  the  use  of  particular  provisions  in  ISTEA,  such  as  the 
flexibility  provisions,  must  also  include  an  assessment  of  other 
state  or  local  actions  to  accomplish  the  particular  goal. 

TRANSFER  OF  HIGHWAY  FUNDS  TO  TRANSIT  PROJECTS 

The  use  of  flexible  highway  funds  to  finance  transit  projects  is 
not  a  new  concept  in  New  York.  From  1976  to  1991  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal-aid  Urban  System  (FAUS)  Program,  New  York 
obligated  over  $160  million  of  highway  funds  for  transit  projects. 
This  was  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  any  other  state  that 
utilized  this  provision.  The  amount  transferred  represented  more 
than  16  percent  of  the  urban  program  funds  provided  to  New  York, 
while  nationally,  just  2.4  percent  of  urban  program  funds  were 
transferred  to  transit.  In  addition  to  these  funds.  New  York 
committed  60  percent  of  the  federal  funds  made  available  from  the 
1985  trade-in  the  West  Side  Interstate  highway  (Westway) ,  for 
transit  improvements.  This  represents  over  $1.0  billion  of  the 
$1.7  billion  total  trade-in  for  this  highway. 

The  flexible  funding  provisions  of  ISTEA  have  increased  the  amount 
of  federal  highway  funding  that  can  be  used  for  transit  projects  at 
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the  discretion  of  state  and  local  governments.  In  New  York,  we 
took  early  advantage  of  this  flexibility,  transferring  $150  million 
of  highway  funds  under  the  Interstate  Trade-in  Highway,  Congestion 
Mitigation  and  Surface  Transportation  programs  in  FFY  1992  to 
finance  essential  transit  improvement  projects  to  meet  a  shortfall 
in  the  capital  program  of  the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority 
of  New  York  City.  This  transfer  represented  nearly  3  0  percent  of 
the  flexible  funding  available  to  New  York  State  under  these  three 
programs  in  that  year  and  half  of  all  funds  transferred  to  transit 
nationwide.  To  show  the  commitment  of  this  state  to  embracing  the 
spirit  of  ISTEA,  this  transfer  represented  one-fifth  of  the  state's 
available  highway  obligation  authority  in  that  year. 

In  FFY  1993,  we  have  greatly  expanded  the  use  of  flexibility  around 
the  state.  The  state  and  various  MPOs  have  had  time  to  develop 
projects  that  incorporate  the  use  of  flexible  funds  into 
transportation  plans  and  programs.  By  the  end  of  FFY  1993,  another 
$106  million  in  flexible  highway  funding  had  been  provided  for 
transit  projects  in  eleven  different  areas  of  the  state. 

The  flexible  funds  provided  to  transit  systems  to  date  have  been 
used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  including  subway  system 
rehabilitation,  transit  capacity  expansion,  bus  emissions  controls, 
bus  and  equipment  replacement,  park  and  ride  lots  and  technical 
studies. 

New  York  will  continue  to  take  advantage  of  the  flexible  funding 
provisions  of  ISTEA.  The  four  year  transportation  financing 
package  recently  agreed  to  by  the  Governor  and  State  Legislature 
assumes  the  transfer  of  more  than  $400  million  in  highway  funds  to 
the  MTA,  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  transferred  in  the 
first  two  years  of  ISTEA.  Additional  flexible  funds  will  be  used 
for  other  transit  projects  in  other  areas  of  the  state.  In 
addition,  federal  and  state  highway  funds  will  be  used  to 
rehabilitate  the  Williamsburg  and  Manhattan  bridges  in  New  York 
City,  both  of  which  carry  highways  and  subway  tracks  into 
Manhattan.  This  expenditure  will  benefit  transit  as  well  as 
highway  users. 

No  transfers  of  transit  funds  to  highway  projects  has  occurred  in 
New  York.  Federal  law  requires  that  several  conditions  be  met 
before  transit  funds  can  be  transferred  to  highways.  Given  these 
conditions  and  the  magnitude  of  transit  capital  needs  that  remain 
in  New  York  State,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  transfer  of 
transit  funds  would  be  considered  during  ISTEA. 


TRANSFER  PROCESS 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  perceived  slowness  by  states  in 
obligating  funds  from  new  programs  such  the  Congestion  Mitigation 
and  Air  Quality  (CMAQ) Improvement  Program.  Of  the  $191  million  in 
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CMAQ  funds  apportioned  to  New  York  State  in  the  first  two  years  of 
ISTEA,  the  state  has  obligated  71  percent  of  these  funds,  including 
$110  million  for  transit  projects. 

While  we  believe  that  New  York  has  done  a  credible  job  in 
obligating  funds  for  this  new  program,  there  are  several  reasons 
why  federal  funds  for  new  programs,  such  as  CMAQ,  have  not  being 
obligated  as  quickly  as  some  might  have  been  hoped.  These  include 
both  the  time  needed  to  develop  appropriate  projects  that  meet  the 
program  intent  and  the  fact  that  anticipated  ISTEA  funds  are  not 
fully  available  due  to  obligation  limits  placed  on  these  funds  by 
Congress.  It  should  be  recognized  that  it  takes  time  for  states 
and  MPOs  to  implement  a  new  program  such  as  the  CMAQ  program.  In 
New  York,  we  have  taken  time  to  develop  criteria  for  MPOs  to  use  in 
selecting  transportation  projects  with  the  greatest  air  quality 
benefit.  Although  this  has  resulted  in  some  initial  delay  in 
programming  and  obligating  these  funds,  in  the  long  run  it  will 
result  in  better  compliance  with  the  intent  of  the  CMAQ  program  and 
Congressional  direction.  As  the  states  and  MPOs  gain  more 
experience  with  this  program,  project  programming  and 
implementation  will  improve  to  the  levels  of  other  federal  programs 
administered  by  MPOs. 

JOINT  NEW  YORK  DOT/MTA  PROPOSAL  FOR  OBLIGATING  FLEXIBLE  FUNDS 

In  May  of  1993,  FHWA  and  FTA  issued  a  joint  memo  providing  guidance 
on  the  management  of  highway  obligation  authority  for  states  and 
transit  systems  intending  to  take  advantage  of  the  flexibility 
features  in  ISTEA.  That  document  cites  that  both  FHWA  and  FTA 
encourage  the  prudent  management  of  obligation  authority  and 
cooperative  working  relationships  between  states,  MPOs  and  transit 
agencies.  The  guidance  further  states  that  the  success  of 
implementation  of  flexible  funding  will  require  the  development  of 
processes  that  enable  states  to  maximize  the  use  of  financial 
resources  while  at  the  same  time  providing  assurances  to  transit 
agencies  that  transfer  commitments  will  be  honored.  The  guidance 
recommends  that  every  effort  be  made  to  maximize  the  use  of  highway 
obligation  authority  and  avoid  obligating  funds  unnecessarily  for 
projects  not  ready  to  begin. 

The  New  York  State  DOT  supports  this  guidance  and  has  recently 
developed  a  plan,  in  close  cooperation  with  the  MTA,  to  manage  the 
transfer  of  flexible  highway  funds  to  the  MTA.  This  joint  plan 
will  achieve  the  primary  objectives  of  these  two  agencies, 
efficient  use  of  precious  obligation  authority  and  the  timely 
transfer  of  funds  to  transit  to  allow  vital  capital  projects  to 
move  forward.  While  this  plan  involves  some  minor  modification  of 
FTA's  current  administrative  procedures,  we  believe  that  it  can  be 
easily  implemented.  This  plan  fully  achieves  the  intent  of  the 
joint  qruidance  and  balances  the  needs  of  each  agency.  We  suggest 
it  as  a  model  for  others.  Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  joint  proposal 
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transmitted  to  FTA  and  FHWA. 


PLAMNIMG  PROCESS 


One  major  theme  of  ISTEA  was  an  increased  emphasis  on 
transportation  planning.  This  is  evidenced  through  the  inclusion 
of  detailed  requirements  for  preparation  of  metropolitan 
transportation  plans,  a  new  statewide  plan  requirement  and  more 
than  double  the  federal  funding  resources  devoted  to  planning 
activities.  In  addition,  the  Act  emphasizes  the  role  of  the  MPOs 
in  programming  transportation  projects. 

These  were  not  new  activities  in  New  York.  We  already  had  efforts 
underway  to  prepare  or  update  metropolitan  long-range  plans  and 
have  periodically  prepared  statewide  masterplans  for 
transportation.  Our  MPOs  have,  since  their  inception,  consisted  of 
state  and  local  officials  as  well  as  transit  operators  as  equal 
partners.  Our  MPOs  acted  on  the  basis  of  consensus,  thus  all 
parties  had  to  negotiate  and  approve  the  use  of  federal  funds  in 
metropolitan  area  TIPs.  The  new  federal  planning  provisions  in 
ISTEA  reinforced  what  was  already  in  place  in  New  York. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  IMPROVE  THE  ABILITY  TO  MAXIMIZE  FLEXIBILITY 

Based  on  our  experience  to  date,  the  NYSDOT  has  several 
recommendations  regarding  the  use  of  the  flexibility  provisions  in 
ISTEA. 

Do  Not  Mandate  Transfers  to  Transit  -  The  need  and  ability  of 
states  and  localities  to  transfer  flexible  highway  funds  to  transit 
depends  on  a  number  of  local  factors,  including  the  importance  of 
transit  service  within  the  state  and  the  commitment  of  state  and 
local  financial  resources.  The  use  of  the  flexibility  features  of 
ISTEA  should  not  be  mandated,  but  instead  should  be  left  to  state 
and  local  discretion  through  the  metropolitan  and  statewide 
planning  and  project  selection  processes  contained  in  ISTEA.  The 
local  planning  process  is  the  proper  forum  for  decisions  on 
flexibility  taking  into  account  local  conditions  and  constraints, 
not  federal  mandates. 

Do  Not  Allocate  Obligation  Authority  to  Individual  Programs  -  Over 
the  many  years  of  the  federal  highway  program,  states  have 
developed  and  fine-tuned  procedures  to  efficiently  utilize  federal 
aid.  These  procedures  usually  assign  obligation  authority  for 
ready  to  go  projects,  on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis.  This 
ensures  that  obligation  authority  is  not  used  unnecessarily  for 
projects  that  will  not  commit  funds  in  a  timely  manner.  This  helps 
to  put  these  federal  funds  to  work  quickly  making  vital 
transportation  improvements  and  generating  the  maximum  job  creating 
potential.    Allocation  of  obligation  authority  to  individual 
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federal  programs  would  slow  the  rate  of  expenditure  of  federal 
funds  and  result  in  the  delay  of  important,  ready  to  go  projects. 
States  that  have  urgent  transportation  needs  could  lapse  obligation 
authority  in  those  categories  where,  for  whatever  reason,  projects 
are  moving  more  slowly.  These  reasons  may  be  related  to 
environmental  issues  or  lack  of  local  agreement,  often  completely 
outside  the  control  of  the  state  transportation  department.  We 
strongly  urge  the  committee  to  reject  proposals  to  suballocate 
obligation  authority. 

Over  the  long-term  (four  years) ,  the  provisions  of  ISTEA  require 
most  federal  highway  funds  to  be  utilized  within  four  years,  or  the 
apportionments  will  lapse.  This  requirement  will  ensure  that 
state's  fully  obligate  funds  under  the  flexible  programs,  as  no 
state  wishes  to  lose  this  vital  aid. 

Adopt  Cooperative  Process  as  Proposed  in  FHWA/FTA  Guidance  -  The 
joint  FHWA/FTA  guidance  of  May,  1993  attempts  to  properly  balance 
the  need  to  efficiently  utilize  highway  obligation  authority  while 
also  meeting  the  needs  of  assuring  the  availability  of  funds  to 
transit  projects.  New  York  and  its  largest  transit  system  have 
cooperatively  developed  a  process  that  we  believe  can  achieve  these 
dual  objectives  with  little  disruption  in  current  FHWA  and  FTA 
administrative  processes.  These  locally  developed  efforts  are  the 
best  way  to  maximize  and  guarantee  the  timeliness  of  transfers  to 
transit  projects. 

Review  and  Improve  FHWA/FTA  Program  Administrative  Procedures  - 
Both  FHWA  and  FTA  should  review  their  administrative  procedures  to 
standardize  them  wherever  possible  and  to  improve  the  ability  of 
states  and  transit  systems  to  meet  the  flexibility  goals  of  ISTEA 
and  ensure  efficient  use  of  scarce  federal  resources. 

Amend  Federal  Highway  and  Transit  Law  to  Allow  Advance  Funding  of 
Transferred  Funds  -  Current  Federal  highway  and  transit  law  does 
not  allow  a  transit  project  financed  with  flexible  highway  funds  to 
be  approved  under  the  advance  construction  process.  Therefore, 
both  highway  apportionment  and  obligation  authority  must  be 
available  for  transferred  projects,  even  those  where  the 
transferred  funds  may  not  be  committed  by  the  transit  recipient  for 
several  months.  Often,  in  either  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year  when  legislation  imposes  a  15  percent  obligation  limit  in  a 
state,  or  the  last  quarter,  when  certain  highway  apportionment 
categories  or  obligation  authority  may  be  exhausted,  transfers  to 
transit  are  more  difficult  to  achieve.  The  result  could  be  the 
delay  of  the  transfer  until  the  next  quarter  or  fiscal  year  when 
additional  apportionment  or  obligation  authority  becomes  available. 
These  transfers  can  be  made  more  timely  if  the  transfer  project 
could  be  progressed  under  advance  construction  procedures.  The 
transit  system  would  then  have  the  commitment  it  needs  to  move 
forward  on  the  project  with  the  assurance  that  highway  funds  will 
be  transferred  when  they  become  available  to  the  state.  While  this 
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suggestion  alone  will  not  solve  all  current  problems  in  the  timely 
transfer  of  funds,  it  can  improve  timing  in  some  cases. 

SUMMARY 

In  the  first  two  years  of  ISTEA,  New  York  State  has  transferred 
well  over  $250  million  of  flexible  highway  funding  to  transit 
projects.  This  transfer  accounts  for  one-third  of  all  transfers 
nationally.   More  is  planned  over  the  next  several  years. 

The  decision  to  utilize  this  flexibility  has  not  been  easy,  as  New 
York  has  a  backlog  of  rehabilitation  needs  for  highways  and  bridges 
in  addition  to  its  transit  needs.  When  the  decision  to  finance 
alternative  transit  improvements  results  in  the  delay  in  needed 
rehabilitation  of  existing  transportation  infrastructure,  the 
choice  is  extremely  difficult.  Congress  can  help  states  and 
localities  to  increase  their  use  of  flexibility  through  the  full 
funding  of  both  the  highway  and  transit  authorizations  in  ISTEA,  as 
well  as  funding  of  apportionment  balances  from  previous  years. 
Full  funding  will  allow  progress  to  be  made  on  reducing  the  backlog 
of  deficiencies  for  both  modes  while  also  increasing  opportunities 
for  flexible  use.  It  should  be  recognized  that  underfunding  of 
ISTEA  will  increase  the  competition  for  already  scarce  resources  to 
perform  needed  rehabilitation  of  existing  infrastructure. 
Implementation  of  flexibility  is  much  more  difficult  when  there  is 
no  increase  in  financial  resources. 

The  improvement  in  the  metropolitan  and  statewide  planning 
processes  provided  in  ISTEA,  the  requirement  to  develop  and 
implement  management  systems  and  the  increased  role  provided  local 
government  in  planning  and  project  selection,  all  provide  the 
framework  for  state  and  local  cooperative  consideration  of  the  use 
of  the  flexible  features  in  ISTEA  such  as  transfers  to  transit. 
This  flexibility  should  be  actively  encouraged,  but  not  mandated, 
as  local  conditions  and  needs  vary  widely.  We  believe  that  ISTEA 
intended  to  provide  states  and  localities  with  such  flexibility  to 
make  decisions  based  on  local  conditions,  not  prescribe  one 
solution  for  all. 

The  best  approach  to  maximizing  opportunities  for  flexibility  is  to 
encourage  and  support  locally  developed  cooperative  processes  to 
utilize  flexibility.  Existing  federal  administrative  impediments 
to  the  use  of  flexibility  should  be  reviewed. 


FLEXIBLE  FUNDING  AND  PLANNING  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  THE  INTERMODAL  SURFACE 
TRANSPORTATION  EFFICIENCY  ACT  OF  1991 
(ISTEA) 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  6,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  Oversight, 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:45  a.m.,  in  Room 
2167,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Robert  A.  Borski  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Borski.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  The  sub- 
committee today  will  review  how  the  planning  and  flexibility  provi- 
sions of  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of 
1991,  also  known  as  ISTEA,  have  been  implemented  in  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

ISTEA  has  made  tremendous  changes  in  the  surface  transpor- 
tation program  throughout  the  Nation.  The  changes,  the  new  proce- 
dures, and  new  requirements  were  greatest  in  metropolitan  areas. 

The  goal  of  ISTEA  was  to  provide  State  and  local  decision  mak- 
ers with  the  flexibility  to  make  decisions  on  how  Federal  transpor- 
tation funds  would  be  used  in  their  areas.  ISTEA  gave  to  metro- 
politan planning  organizations,  or  MPOs,  new  planning  authority 
and  new  responsibility  for  programming  and  project  selection. 

For  the  first  time,  MPOs  were  given  the  lead  role  in  decision 
making  for  a  significant  amount  of  Federal  transportation  dollars. 

This  decision  in  ISTEA  was  a  gamble,  a  bet  by  the  drafters  of 
ISTEA  that  MPOs  could  fulfill  the  new  requirements  of  ISTEA.  It 
was  a  gamble  because  the  capabilities  of  MPOs  varied  from  city  to 
city.  Some  had  the  resources  necessary  to  make  the  required  deci- 
sions while  many  others  did  not. 

In  today's  hearing,  we  will  examine  how  that  ISTEA  gamble  has 
paid  off  in  the  transportation  programs  in  the  Nation's  metropoli- 
tan areas.  With  all  the  regulations,  policy  statements,  conferences, 
and  meetings  that  have  followed  ISTEA,  the  real  question  is 
whether  the  new  process  is  working  to  produce  transportation 
projects  that  will  move  people  2ind  goods  in  metropolitan  areas. 

Today's  hearing  will  focus  on  the  implementation  of  ISTEA  in 
three  metropolitan  areas:  New  Jersey,  southeastern  Michigan,  and 
southeastern  Wisconsin.  We  will  also  want  to  hear  how  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation  has  helped  the  MPOs  meet  their 
new  responsibilities. 
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Today's  hearing  will  also  take  a  close  look  at  the  structure  of  the 
MPOs.  Are  the  structures  which  were  created  for  regional  planning 
agencies  appropriate  for  the  new  agencies  with  planning,  program- 
ming, and  project  selection  authority? 

I  have  a  major  concern  that  our  central  cities  are  in  many  cases 
being  under-represented.  Philadelphia  is  under-represented  by  42 
percent  on  the  MPO  board,  Milwaukee  by  46  percent,  New  York  by 
56  percent,  Chicago  by  39  percent,  and  Nashville  by  73  percent. 

If  MPOs  are  to  have  the  authority  to  make  major  transportation 
decisions,  then  the  Nation's  central  cities  should  have  fair  rep- 
resentation. Even  when  decisions  are  made  by  consensus,  it  is  clear 
that  the  consensus  can  change  depending  on  who  has  the  votes. 
Representation  on  MPOs  is  an  issue  that  must  be  addressed  on  a 
local  and  on  a  national  level. 

I  am  especially  pleased  today  to  welcome  the  mayor  of  the  City 
of  Philadelphia,  the  Honorable  Edward  G.  Rendell,  to  testify  on 
these  issues  today.  Mayor  Rendell  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  people  in  our  Nation  on  issues  of  urban  policy, 
transportation,  and  the  effects  of  Federal  programs  on  the  inner- 
cities.  But  first  let  me  recognize  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  Petri.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  by  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  sub- 
committee, the  Honorable  Jim  Inhofe  of  Oklahoma,  be  included  in 
the  record,  and  I  would  like  to  join  you  in  welcoming  the  mayor. 

[Mr.  Inhofe's  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE 

HONORABLE  JAMES  M.  INHOFE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  OVERSIGHT 

FLEXIBLE  FUNDING  PROVISIONS  OF  ISTEA 

OCTOBER  6,  1994,  9:30  AM,  2167  RHOB 


THANK  YOU,  MR.  CHAIRMAN.  AS  I  INDICATED  AT 
OUR  OCTOBER,  1 993  HEARING,  I  AM  CONCERNED  THAT 
THE  AGENDA  OF  SOME  TO  USE  TRANSPORTATION 
PLANNING  AS  A  MEANS  TO  REDESIGN  OUR 
COMMUNITIES  IS  WRONG.  THE  GREAT  HALLMARK  OF 
THE  INTERMODAL  SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 
EFFICIENCY  ACT  OF  1991  CONTINUES  TO  BE  ITS 
FLEXIBILITY  PROVISIONS.  TO  SUGGEST  THAT 
CONGRESS  MUST  NOW  MANDATE  FLEXIBILITY  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  FUNDING  SPECIFIC  PRIORITIES  IS 
COUNTERPRODUCTIVE. 
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FURTHERMORE,  NOT  ALL  STATES  HAVE  THE  SAME 
TRANSPORTATION  NEEDS.  THEREFORE,  IT  IS 
INAPPROPRIATE  FOR  ANYONE  TO  SUGGEST  THAT  THE 
ONLY  ACCEPTABLE  TRANSPORTATION  PLAN  FOR  A 
STATE  IS  ONE  THAT  INCLUDES  INCREASED  TRANSIT 
USE  AND  DECREASED  HIGHWAY  USE.  AS  ONE  OF  OUR 
WITNESSES  WILL  SUGGEST  "PEOPLE  LOVE-AND  NEED- 
THE  MOBILITY  AND  FREEDOM  THEIR  CARS  PROVIDE, 
AND  THEY  RESENT  COERCIVE  MEASURES  TO  FORCE 
BEHAVIORAL  CHANGE." 

ALTHOUGH  WE  MAY  NOT  BE  IN  COMPLETE 
AGREEMENT  ON  THIS  ISSUE,  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  DO 
APPRECIATE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  STATE  MY 
POSITION  AND  TO  HEAR  FROM  OUR  WITNESSES. 
AGAIN,  THANK  YOU. 
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Mr.  Petri.  I  apologize  to  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  to  the  panelists  for 
not  being  able  to  be  here  for  all  of  your  testimony,  but  it  will  be 
analyzed  by  the  committee.  I  think  it  is  important  to  have  this 
hearing. 

I  would  also  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  testimony  of  Tom 
Walker  from  my  own  Wisconsin  Department  of  Transportation  in 
panel  three.  He  is  a  highly  respected  career  transportation  admin- 
istrator, and  I  think  he  has  a  lot  of  good  advice  in  his  testimony. 
So  I  hope  to  be  here  for  that  part  of  the  hearing. 

Thank  you. 

[Mr.  Mineta's  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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NORMAN  Y.  MJNETA,  CHAIR 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBUC  WORKS 

AND  TRANSPORTATION 

SUBCOMMrPTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

AND  OVERSIGHT 

HEARING  ON  ISTEA  PLANNING  AND 
FLEXIBLE  FUNDING  PROVISIONS 

OCTOBER  6,  1994 


The  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991  -  ISTEA  -  was 
one  of  the  most  complex  pieces  of  legislation  ever  reported  out  by  this  Committee.  It 
was  also  one  of  the  most  innovative.  It  revolutionized  the  way  the  highway  and  transit 
programs  in  this  country  were  designed  to  operate. 

Two  of  the  most  important  innovations  in  the  Act  were  the  planning  provisions 
and  the  flexible  funding  provisions.   The  planning  provisions  required  a  much  more 
systematic  planning  process  than  ever  was  required  before,  and  also  required  that  the 
metropolitan  areas  play  a  lead  role  in  planning  the  transportation  projects  within  their 
areas. 

The  flexible  funding  provisions  required  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  overall 
authorization  --  $75  billion  out  of  the  $155  billion  total  --  would  be  available  for  use 
either  for  highways  or  for  transit,  depending  on  what  each  area  most  needed.   The 
planning  provisions  also  required  that  intermodal  connections  play  an  important  role  in 
the  planning  process,  and  that  planners  consider  carefully  which  mode  would  best  serve 
people's  needs  in  any  particular  corridor. 

Last  October,  this  Subcommittee  held  two  hearings  on  how  these  provisions  were 
being  carried  out  in  practice,  and  the  testimony  was  disturbing.   While  some  states  were 
accepting  the  changes  and  developing  the  planning  processes  necessary  to  implement 
them,  others  were  resisting  the  new  provisions  of  ISTEA  and  were  trying  to  continue 
spending  federal  money  on  highways  the  same  way  they  always  had.   Some  states 
appeared  to  be  ignoring  the  requirements  to  conform  their  transportation  plans  with 
Clean  Air  Act  requirements,  and  some  were  ignoring  other  requirements,  such  as  the  set- 
aside  for  transportation  enhancements.  Of  the  $35  billion  available  so  far  to  be  spent 
either  on  highways  or  on  transit,  96  percent  has  in  fact  been  spent  on  highways. 


We  are  now  meeting  again  to  get  an  update  of  last  year's  findings.   We  will  want 
to  know  what  progress  we've  made  in  the  past  year,  and  what  problems  remain  to  be 
solved,  particularly  in  our  metropolitan  areas.   We  will  want  to  know  whether  the 
structure  of  the  MPOs  is  suited  to  the  role  they  must  play  of  fairly  representing  all  the 
people  in  a  metropolitan  area  and  developing  transportation  plans  that  serve  their 
interests. 

I  want  to  welcome  in  particular  Mayor  Rendell  from  Philadelphia,  one  of  our 
Nation's  leading  mayors,  and  also  Ms.  Garvey  and  Ms.  Crunican  from  DOT,  who  I  know 
are  working  hard  to  cany  out  the  mandate  of  ISTEA  as  the  Congress  intended  it. 

I  look  forward  to  the  testimony. 
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Mr.  BORSKI.  I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman,  and  we  would 
like  to  welcome  our  first  witness  today,  the  Honorable  Edward  G. 
Rendell,  the  mayor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Mayor,  we  appreciate  you  coming  by  today.  Let  me  also  con- 
gratulate you.  In  this  morning's  Inquirer,  I  saw  the 
groundbreaking  ceremony  for  the  Avenue  of  the  Arts.  Sorry  we 
couldn't  be  there  with  you,  but  we  are  delighted  you  are  here. 

When  we  asked  who  should  come  and  speak  for  the  cities,  we 
were  told  that  Ed  Rendell,  the  mayor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
so  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  here  with  us  today. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EDWARD  G.  RENDELL,  MAYOR,  CITY  OF 
PHILADELPHIA 

Mr.  Rendell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  good  morning.  And 
we  should  know  note  that  the  groundbreaking  ceremony  was  for 
the  Street  Scape,  and  ISTEA  funds,  intermodal  funds,  were  used 
along  with  the  State  match  and  a  city  match  to  pay  for  that  street 
scape  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  wonderful  way  to  transform  one  mile 
of  one  of  our  main  arteries. 

I  want  to  start  off  by  thanking  the  committee  for  letting  me 
speak  today  about  our  assessment  and  my  assessment,  particu- 
larly, as  a  big  city  mayor  of  our  success  today  in  changing  the  way 
we  invest  at  every  level  of  government  in  surface  transportation  in- 
frastructure in  the  new  age  of  ISTEA. 

I  have  been  asked  to  address  seven  issues,  and  in  written  testi- 
mony I  already  have  done  so,  but  I  want  to  highlight  some  of  the 
things  that  I  think  are  most  critical  and  let  me  start  with  a  gener- 
alized statement. 

I  think  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  ISTEA  has  been  a  very  signifi- 
cant step  in  the  right  direction  for  mass  transit,  for  urban  trans- 
portation problems,  for  giving  us  as  a  Nation  a  better  transpor- 
tation infrastructure. 

I  think  that  step  has  not  reached — ^totally  reached  its  goals,  or, 
for  that  matter,  come  very  close  to  totally  reaching  its  goals  be- 
cause there  are  serious  problems  in  the  structure  that  has  been  set 
up  to  implement  ISTEA,  and  those  are  things  that  I  am  going  to 
address. 

Let  me  start  by  giving  you  a  little,  and  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
you  are  keenly  aware  of  all  of  this,  but  for  the  other  Members  and 
staff  and  for  the  record,  give  you  a  little  bit  of  background  about 
the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

The  City  of  Philadelphia  has  1.6  million  people.  It  is  the  core  of 
a  metropolitan  area  that  is  4.5  million  people  and  it  is  probably, 
through  a  great — to  a  great  extent,  it  is  probably  one  of,  if  not  the 
most,  transit-dependent  cities  in  America.  Thirty-six  percent  of  the 
households  in  Philadelphia  do  not  own  automobiles,  and  although 
mass  transit  is  used  as  it  is  in  other  cities  as  a  means  for  commut- 
ing, getting  people  in  and  out  to  work,  it  is  also  our  school  bus  for 
junior  high  school  and  high  school  students.  It  is  their  sole  means 
of  getting  to  school  other  than  by  walking  or  bicycling. 

It  is  the  way  that  people  get,  in  many  cases,  over  a  third  of  our 
population,  gets  to  shopping  areas.  It  is  a  way  that  most  people  get 
to  their  churches  and  synagogues,  and  it  is  a  way  that  a  good  seg- 
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ment  of  our  population  goes  to  things  as  vitally  important  in  their 
daily  lives  as  medical  appointments. 

And  it  is  fair  to  say  that  ISTEA  broke  new  ground  in  increasing 
funds  for  mass  transit  and  increasing  local  decision  making  over 
how  those  transportation  dollars  are  to  be  allocated  among  the  var- 
ious modes  with  a  sharp  focus  on  local  metropolitan  planning  orga- 
nizations. And  as  I  said,  ISTEA  is  clearly  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  we  have  made  significant  progress  in  reaching  our  goals. 

In  the  Philadelphia  area,  the  southeastern  Pennsylvania  and 
southern  New  Jersey  area,  our  MPO  is  called  the  Delaware  Valley 
Regional  Planning  Commission,  DVRPC,  and  the  DVRPC  is  one  of 
those  MPOs  that  does  have  the  type  of  staff  which  allows  us  to 
make  knowledgeable  decisions.  It  has  an  excellent  staff. 

The  DVRPC  also  is  made  up  of  members.  Appointed  members  of 
the  DVRPC  do  act,  in  most  cases,  in  the  overall  benefit  of  the  re- 
gion. We  have  made  giant  steps  forward  and  those  giant  steps  were 
in  no  small  part  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Chairman  who  met  with 
our  State  Department  of  Transportation  Secretary  and  our  local 
head  of  SEPTA,  the  Southeastern  Regional  Transportation  Net- 
work, and  because  of  your  efforts  and  because  of  the  type  of  people 
like  Andy  Warren  from  Bucks  County  who  is  one  of  our  best  re- 
gionalists,  we  have  made  significant  progress. 

Recently  as  an  example  of  that  progress,  the  Commission  voted 
to  reprogram  $100  million  from  highway  projects,  including  a  very 
important  highway  project  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  projects 
which  we  believed  are  all  good,  but  weren't  really  ready  anyway. 

We  reprogrammed  that  money  for  this  year  to  our  SEPTA,  to  our 
mass  transit  system  to  allow  us  to  spend  $100  million  on  purchas- 
ing new  railcars.  Those  were  already  in  the  pipeline,  but  that  $100 
million  will  free  up  other  money  for  SEPTA  to  do  so  many  impor- 
tant other  things  in  its  transportation  system. 

It  will  also  mean  that  we  will  get  those  railcars  more  swiftly 
than  originally  planned,  and  that  was  the  t5T)e  of  cooperation  that 
does  exist  in  the  current  membership  of  our  Commission,  of  our 
MPO.  But  that  current  membership  is  an  accident.  It  is  an  accident 
because  the  voters  in  a  number  of  those  regions  happened  to  vote 
in  people  who  are  truly  understanding  of  the  need  for  regionalism 
and  the  need  for  mass  transit. 

We  are  all  transient  members  of  the  DVRPC,  and  we  will  be 
gone,  and  so  I  want  to  address — ^the  comments  I  am  going  to  ad- 
dress today  go  to  the  structure  more  so  than  the  current  member- 
ship. If  you  could  freeze  frame  this  membership  and  if  you,  the 
Chairman,  could  continue  to  work  on  our  State  transportation  sec- 
retary, we  might  be  okay,  but  we  know  that  we  can't  guarantee  the 
people  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  and  southern  New  Jersey  that 
that  is  going  to  happen.  So  it  is  very,  very  important  to  examine 
the  structural  problems  that  still  exist. 

First  of  all,  I  think  ISTEA  contemplated  that  the  MPOs  would 
be  planning  agencies  as  well  as  just  agencies  that  program  dollars. 
That  simply  doesn't  work.  It  doesn't  work  because  they  are  simply 
too  diffuse  and  try  to  represent  too  many  different  bodies,  and  re- 
member, land-use  decisions  are  as  crucial  to  the  infrastructure  of 
transportation  as  dollars,  even  Federal  dollars,  and  we  have  in  our 
MPO,  just  talking  about  Philadelphia  and  the  four  southeastern 
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Pennsylvania  counties  that  are  in  the  MPO,  we  have  four  sur- 
rounding counties  that  contain  239  local  governments.  Two  hun- 
dred thirty-nine  local  governments,  all  of  whom  have  the  right  to 
say  yea  or  nay  on  basic  infrastructure  projects  based  on  their  land 
use  authority,  and  with  that  type  of  diffusion,  it  is  very  difficult  for 
MPOs  to  really  make  basic  planning  decisions. 

MPOs  can  in  no  way  affect  local  zoning  and  land  use  decisions, 
and  these  decisions  often  call  for — ^you  will  see  a  land  use  or  a  zon- 
ing decision  made  by  a  township  which  calls  for  new  infrastructure 
when  the  existing  transportation  infrastructure  is  underutilized 
and  undercapitalized  and  yet  they  go  ahead  and  call  for  new  infra- 
structure spending. 

Second,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  MPOs  simply  don't  fairly 
represent  their  constituencies.  Densely  populated  areas  where 
transit,  walking  and  biking  opportunities  should  flourish  have  the 
same  vote  in  regional  decisions  on  my  MPO  board  as  a  rural  coun- 
ty, and,  for  example,  in  Philadelphia,  the  18  member  DVRPC  board 
has  one  Philadelphia  member  and  one  vote  for  what  is  33  percent 
of  the  metropolitan  area. 

I  am — as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  actually  an  appoint- 
ment of  President  Bush  on  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  ACIR,  and  I  shared  my  concern  over  this 
issue  with  the — my  fellow  ACIR  member  who  happens  also  to  be 
the  current  president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  Vic  Ash, 
the  Mayor  of  Knoxville,  and  ACIR  had  commissioned  a  study,  and 
I  think  you  have  the  revised  table  of  that  study.  Both  the  staff  and 
the  members  should  have  that  and  I  won't  summarize  it.  You  have 
alluded  to  it  a  little  bit  in  your  opening  remarks,  but  the  ACIR 
study  has  documented  that  on  68  of  86  MPOs,  governing  boards, 
a  huge  majority,  almost  80  percent,  central  city  residents  are  decid- 
edly under-represented. 

The  second  weakness  with  the  MPO  system  as  it  exists  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  and  in  our  MPO  is  that  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  State  representatives  can  basically  still  control  fun- 
damental decision  making.  Number  one.  State  representatives,  and 
there  are  three  of  each  on  our  board,  can  veto  MPOs's  decisions  at 
the  board  level  itself,  so  Secretary  Yerusalim  has  tremendous 
power,  tremendous  power  over  the  MPO.  The  MPO  basically  cannot 
do  anything  that  the  State  doesn't  want  it  to  do,  that  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  or  the  State  of  New  Jersey  doesn't  want  it  to  do. 

The  State  still  winds  up  having  the  power  to  set  project  selection 
standards  for  enhancement  and  congestion  management  and  air 
quality  funds.  And  lastly,  by  programming  their  own  urban  system 
improvements  on  State  highways  in  our  region,  essentially  the 
State  can  preempt  local  priorities. 

Increasing  our  Nation's  investment  in  high-speed  rail  to  link  our 
cities  and  increase  investing  in  high-tech  intelligent  local  transit 
system  needs  stronger  Federal  policy  and  fiscal  support,  more  so 
than  is  currently  flowing,  and  States  must  help  to  focus  this  sup- 
port on  its  congested  urban  areas. 

Next,  we  have  the  whole  question  of  flex  dollars  under  ISTEA 
among  the  various  modes  of  transportation,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  ISTEA  has  been  a  significant  step  in  the  right  direction 
on  flexing,  and  as  I  said,  our  MPO  took  a  giant  step  in  flexing  high- 
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way  funds  to  mass  transit,  and  it  was  asymptomatic  of  great  staff 
work  and  excellent  cooperation  among  the  board  members. 

But  really  flexible  funding,  truly  flexible  funding  on  ISTEA  in 
our  judgment  would  provide  dedicated  funds  directly  to  large  urban 
areas  where  the  infrastructure  investment  can  have  a  more  imme- 
diate impact  on  projects  which  more  people,  not  just  more  vehicles, 
will  reap  the  benefit. 

So  we  are  suggesting  that  as  a  matter  of  Federal  policy,  some  of 
these  dollars  do  not  go  through  the  State,  but  go  directly  to  large 
urban  areas  and  give  those  large  urban  areas  the  ability  to  flex 
those  funds  as  they  see  fit. 

Consensus  by  MPO  boards  with  wish  lists  of  projects  in  the  pipe- 
line essentially  is  the  old  way  of  doing  business,  the  prelSTEA  way 
of  doing  business,  and  it  is  not  the  way  that  ISTEA  envisioned 
those  spending  decisions  to  be  made  and  the  flexibility  that  ISTEA 
wanted  to  encompass. 

And  it  is  clear  that,  as  I  have  alluded  to  just  a  minute  ago,  the 
one — ^the  structure  of  MPOs  has  to  be  changed.  The  one  vote  con- 
sensus has  to  be  chemged  to  a  population  base  membership  or 
weighted  voting,  and  we  understand  that  that  is  not  popular  with 
most  of  the  MPO  members. 

If  I  represented  a  rural  county,  it  would  not  be  popular  with  me, 
but  popularity  is  not  the  question  here.  Fundamental  fairness  is 
the  question.  If  Philadelphia  represents  33  percent  of  the  people  in 
the  region,  Philadelphia  should  have  in  my  judgment  33  percent  of 
the  membership.  We  should  have  six  of  eighteen  members,  voting 
members,  not  one  of  eighteen  members. 

And  we  are,  as  I  said,  making  some  significant  strides,  but  we 
are  not  going  to  get  all  the  way  there.  We  are  not  going  to  reach 
the  goals  that  ISTEA  envisioned  and  reach  the  point  where  Con- 
gress wanted  us  to  be  when  it  undertook  the  historic  act  of  enact- 
ing ISTEA  unless  there  are  fundamental  changes  in  this  structure. 

So  I  appreciate  your  holding  these  hearings.  I  appreciate  the 
Chairman  and  the  subcommittee's  interest  in  this.  As  I  said, 
thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  this  subcommittee's  interest,  I  think 
we  have  been  prodded  in  our  MPO  to  make  some  changes,  but  we 
are  transient,  even  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  the  Members  of  this 
committee,  are  transient,  and  we  need  to  make  structural  changes 
in  the  law,  not  to  rely  on  the  goodwill  or  good  faith  or  ability  to 
influence  the  process  of  the  current  membership  of  our  MPO  or  of 
this  committee. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mayor,  for  your  testi- 
mony. 

Let  me  follow  up  and  ask  the  first  question  right  where  you  left; 
off.  To  your  understanding,  has  any  political  body,  MPO  or  other- 
wise, easily  given  up  authority  or  power  that  they  had  to  anyone 
else  without  a  mandate  of  some  sort? 

Mr.  Rendell.  No. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Is  it  likely  to  happen  in  the  rise  of  the  MPO's? 

Mr.  Rendell.  No.  I  mean,  we  had  a  heck  of  a  time  with  a  propo- 
sition that  the  President  of  SEPTA,  our  regional  transportation  au- 
thority, get  an  automatic  seat  on  the  MPO  board.  I  thought  that 
was  an  eminently  reasonable  suggestion  because  the  SEPTA  board 
is  not  controlled  by  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  has  two  of  eighteen 
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members  on  the  SEPTA  board,  and  I  thought  that  was  a  very  rea- 
sonable suggestion  and  that  got  nowhere  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  I  know  that  no  one  has  been  a  bigger  booster  in  our 
area  for  the  importance  of  regionalism  in  Philadelphia  and  its  area. 
You  understand  more  than  most  how  important  that  cooperation  is, 
and,  as  you  said,  it  is  working  fairly  well  now. 

Mr.  Rendell.  It  is,  but  take — it  is  very  interesting.  Take  our 
commuter  rail  system,  which  is  not  in  good  shape.  It  is  not  in  the 
shape  that  it  can  really  effectively  compete  with  the  automobile  for 
moving  people  in  and  out  of  the  city. 

That  is  not  just  a  city  issue.  People  have  got  a  tendency  to  think 
of  that  as  a  city  issue  because  the  flow  of  traffic  comes  into  the  city, 
but  it  really  isn't.  You  will  find  some  economists  who  will  tell  you 
that  suburban  development  in  our  202  corridor,  which  is  our  high- 
tech  corridor  in  our  suburbs  which,  in  the  1980s  really  exploded 
with  development,  that  that  202  development  is  really  grinding  to 
a  halt  because  of  the  inability  to  have  reverse  commutes. 

Those — a  lot  of  those  farms  need  support  staff.  They  cannot  hire 
at  the  wages  that  they  are  offering — ^they  are  not  effective  in  get- 
ting support  staff  from  their  own  suburban  residents.  They  would 
be  very  effective  in  getting  support  staff  from  city  residents  who 
would  find  those  wages  to  be  attractive,  but  given  the  fact  that  we 
are  such  a  mass  transit-dependent  city  and  so  many  households  do 
not  have  cars,  they  simply  cannot  get  city  residents  out  to  their 
places  of  business  because  there  is  no  effective  mass  transit  system 
to  get  people  from  the  city  into  the  suburbs. 

So  it  has  hurt  suburban  economic  development  just  as  much  as 
it  has  hurt  city  economic  development.  So  there  is  a  real  vested  in- 
terest, and  I  think  people  in  the  region  are  just  starting  to  realize 
that  a  good  mass  transit  system  that  went  both  ways  effectively 
would  benefit  the  entire  region. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Let's  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  flex  funding  provi- 
sions in  ISTEA.  When  this  subcommittee  started  its  oversight 
hearings  on  this  process,  quite  frankly,  we  were  a  little  embar- 
rassed by  Pennsylvania's  performance. 

Other  States,  even  some  that  had  very  little  transit  operations, 
were  flexing  a  lot  more  money  than  we  were.  However,  lately  Sec- 
retary Yerusalim  has  promised  for  the  next  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation of  course  to  flex  $100  million. 

How  are  we  doing  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania?  Is  that  a  step 
in  the  right  direction? 

Mr.  Rendell.  Well,  we  have  made  significant  progress  and  Sec- 
retary Yerusalim  did  gdlocate  more  money  to  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania, which  was  woefully  under-represented  in  the  entire  State, 
and  southeastern  Pennsylvania  is  the  area  that  has  the  most  mass 
transit  needs. 

I  have  discussed  the  MPOs  itself  most  recent  terrific  step  in 
flexing  funding  from  highway  to  mass  transit.  But  I  think  people 
have  to  understand.  A  lot  of  people  not  from  Pennsylvania  have  the 
impression  that  we  are  a  big  city  State.  People  think  Pennsylvania, 
they  think  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  and  say,  this  is  a  big  city 
State. 

This  is  akin  to  New  York  where  more  than  50  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation lives  in  urban  areas.  That  simply  isn't  true.  The  City  of 
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Philadelphia  and  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  make  up  about  2  million 
people,  a  little  more  than  2  million  people  out  of  a  State  that  is 
close  to  11.5  million  people. 

We  are  to  a  great  extent  a  rural  State.  Pennsylvania  has  the 
third  highest  number  of  farmers  of  any  State  in  America,  and  we 
are  a  State  that  has  a  powerful  highway  lobby,  and  as  long  as 
these  basic  decisions  rest  with  the  State,  as  long  as  the  State  can 
veto  an  MPO's  actions,  as  long  as  no  money  comes  directly  through 
to  urban  areas,  given  the  strength  of  the  highway  lobby  and  given 
the  fact  that  we  don't  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  dominate  State 
politics,  again,  unlike  New  York  City,  although  the  figures  in  New 
York  City  aren't  very  good  either,  the  figures  that  you  read  out  of 
the  ACIR  study,  I  don't  see  that  that  change  will  come  easily.  So 
I  think  we  do  need  to  give  flex  funding  directly  to  cities  or  urban 
areas. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  MPO  in  Philadelphia  is  made  up  of  southeast- 
em  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  And  we  have  talked  a  little  bit 
about  the  problem  of  the  makeup  with  the  MPO  with  regionalism, 
the  problem  with  the  State  veto,  which  is  fairly  unique,  I  think,  to 
our  MPO,  and  the  difficulty  with  transit  not  being  a  part  of  the 
MPO  in  our  region. 

One  of  the  things  I  thought  about  and  you  may  have  commented 
on  it,  but  you  may  want  to  think  on  it  a  little  bit,  is  the  possibility 
of  eliminating  the  compact  and  setting  up  a  new  MPO  so  that  it 
wouldn't  be  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  for  transportation  is- 
sues, thereby  eliminating  the  need  of  a  veto. 

Secretary  Yerusalim  has  told  me  that  he  would  never  use  the 
veto;  that  the  reason  he  wants  it,  however,  and  won't  give  it  up  is 
that  New  Jersey  could  vote  for  something  that  was  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  Pennsylvania  and  therefore  he  has  the  ability  to  veto 
any  such  arrangement. 

If  we  were  to  eliminate  the  compact  and  set  up  a  new  MPO  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  only,  SEPTA  would  then,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  have  a  seat  on  the  MPO  for  sure. 

Mr.  Rendell.  Right. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  It  would  eliminate  the  need  for  the  veto  and  while 
it  wouldn't  do  anji^hing  necessarily  for  the  regional  makeup  of  the 
MPO,  at  least  we  would  have  a  new  shot  at  it. 

Mr.  Rendell.  Well,  it  certainly  is  attractive  to  us  in  the  sense 
that  anything  that  eliminates  the  power  to  veto  is  good.  But  I  think 
it — and  again,  you  are  right,  I  would  like  to  think  upon  this  and 
give  you  our  definitive  answer  later,  but  at  first  blush,  the  veto 
problem  is  an  enormous  problem. 

We  would  like  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  really  it  is  a  solution  which 
probably  doesn't  comport  with  the  reality  of  metropolitan  areas.  We 
have  a  tremendous  number  of  people  from  South  Jersey  who  come 
into  Philadelphia  to  work,  to  shop,  to  recreate,  and  PATCO  is  an 
important  part  of  our  transportation  system  as  well. 

There  is  some  reverse  commuting.  Not  a  lot,  but  there  is  some 
to  New  Jersey.  Even  the  new  ferry,  as  you  know,  using  some 
ISTEA  funds,  we  reinstituted  ferry  service  that  had  been  moribund 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  the  ferry  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful, not  just  for  tourists,  but  for  some  commuters  and  the  ferry 
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only  has  one  boat.  If  we  were  to  increase  the  number  of  ferry  serv- 
ices, I  think  it  would  increase  commuting. 

So  I  think  it  would  achieve  one  important  goal,  which  was  to  free 
us  from  the  veto,  but  it  would  probably  create  a  situation  where 
you  would  be  splitting  apart  an  area  that  truly  is  a  metropolitan 
area.  I  mean,  the  Federal  Government,  when  they  did  the  CSMA 
for  Philadelphia,  our  CSMA  includes  several  South  Jersey  counties, 
and  that  is,  I  think,  a  fact  that  probably  is  consistent  with  the  re- 
ality of  the  situation. 

So  it  is  a  difficult — that  would  be  a  difficult  choice  for  us  to  make 
because  of  those  reasons. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Well,  perhaps  if  gentle  persuasion  and  reason  don't 
work  in  the  next  few  years,  we  could  take  a  look  at  it  at  some  point 
in  time. 

Mr.  Rendell.  I  agree,  although  I  would  think  that  we  could 
probably — I  mean,  I  would  think  there  has  to  be  a  way  to  deal  with 
the  veto  problem  without  separating  what  is  truly  a  metropolitan 
region.  I  can't  tell  you  offhand,  but 

Mr.  BORSKI.  All  right.  Let  me  ask  you  one  further  question,  I  will 
take  the  opportunity  of  having  you  here  today  and  ask  about  the 
general  infrastructure  needs  of  our  Nation. 

I  know  you  are  not  here  for  that  particular  reason,  but  again,  I 
would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  just  ask  your  thoughts  where 
the  country  should  go. 

Mr.  Rendell.  I  think  actually,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  probably 
the  most  relevant  thing  that  we  can  talk  about,  because  regardless 
of  the  flexibility,  regardless  of  who  controls  the  say,  we  are  not  at- 
tacking the  infrastructure  needs  of  our  country,  even  with  ISTEA, 
which  is,  as  I  said,  a  giant  step  forward. 

We  are  not  successfully  attacking  the  infrastructure  needs  of  our 
country,  and  all  of  our  infrastructure  needs  are  not  transportation. 
They  are  wastewater  systems  and  sewer  systems  and  things  like 
that  which  are  just  as  important  as  transportation  to  the  lireblood 
of  a  city,  a  suburban  area,  or  even  rural  areas. 

But  certainly  transportation  itself,  I  mentioned  to  you  before  we 
came  out  and  started  the  hearing,  I  mentioned  to  you  that  I  rode 
down,  as  I  always  do,  on  Amtrak,  and  I  think  Amtrak  does  a  splen- 
did job  under  the  circumstances,  but  we  rode  down  on  a  train  that 
was  a  little — slightly  late  coming  into  Philadelphia  and  tried  to 
make  up  time,  and  we  were  rolling  and  rocking  all  over  the  train 
bed  because  the  train  beds  are  inadequate. 

As  you  know,  when  the  ice  train  and  the  tilt  2000  train  were 
tested  on  our  line,  they  met  with  tremendous  response  from  riders, 
tremendous  response  from  riders,  just  for  their  amenities  and  for 
the — ^you  know,  just  a  higher  quality  of  travel.  But  they  could  not 
make  up  as  much  time.  I  think  they  shaved  six  or  seven  minutes 
off  the  Philadelphia  to  Washington  trip  and  four  or  five  minutes 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 

They  couldn't  make  up  the  time  that  they  could  in  Europe,  for 
example,  because  of  our  track  bed,  and  that  is  something  that 
would  not  only  be  a  tremendous  plus  for  the  quality  of  life  of  Amer- 
icans on  the  eastern  seaboard  and  on  the  California  coast  and 
places  like  that,  but  it  would  help  us  economically  in  a  dramatic, 
dramatic  fashion. 
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So  I  think  the  country's  infrastructure  needs  massive  help.  In  the 
older  cities  in  the  East  and  the  Midwest,  infrastructure  is  collaps- 
ing. I  know  this  isn't  a  transportation  issue,  but,  Mr.  Chairman, 
being  a  Philadelphian,  you  will  recall  in  the  horrible  winter  that 
we  had  last  year,  we  had  about  almost  four  weeks  of  temperature 
where  the  temperature  didn't  break  20  degrees,  and  there  was  a 
very  solid — there  was  ice  everywhere  and  rock  solid,  and  then  the 
temperature  did  finally  break  20  degrees.  It  broke  30  degrees,  it 
broke  40  degrees,  it  even  broke  50  degrees. 

The  temperature  went  up.  After  four  weeks  of  below  20  degrees 
weather,  the  temperature  went  up  to  60  degrees  in  Philadelphia 
and  after  two  days  of  60  degree  temperature,  we  had  58  water 
mains  break  all  in  one  day,  and  it  cost  us  for  the  two  days,  until 
we  fully  repaired  them,  over  250  million  gallons  of  water  each  and 
every  day,  and  when  the  crews  came  back,  and  we  did  it  with  our 
own  water  department  crews,  street  department  crews,  and  private 
contractors,  when  the  crews  came  back,  the  water  commissioner 
told  me  that  many  of  the  mains  that  they  fixed  were  from  the  19th 
Century,  were  originally  constructed  in  the  19th  Century,  and  all 
of  the  mains  were  in  shallow  ditches,  which  was  the  old  technology 
for  laying  water  pipe. 

None  of  the  mains  were  in  the  new  technology,  buried  six,  seven, 
eight  feet  below  the  ground,  and  we  are  not  unique.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  my  fellow  mayors  from  the  Midwest  and  north- 
eastern cities  and  the  infrastructure  of  American  cities,  including 
the  transportation  infrastructure,  is  not  doing  well  at  all,  and  I 
would  suggest  very  respectfully,  I  know  that  the  Congress  is  al- 
ready thinking  about  several  of  these  issues,  but  I  think  the  time 
has  come  to  take  a  serious  look  at  capital — a  Federal  capital  budg- 
et. 

ACIR  had  a  hearing  about  four  months  ago  and  several  Con- 
gressmen spoke  in  favor  of  a  Federal  capital  budget,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  hearing,  I  went  to  Bruce  McDowell,  one  of  our  great  staff 
members,  and  we  were  walking  out  and  I  said,  Bruce,  this  is  great. 
It  sounds  like  there  is  really  momentum  building  for  capital  budg- 
eting, and  he  said,  well,  I  don't  mean  to  be  a  pessimist,  he  said, 
but  I  have  been  here  for  25  years  and  we  have  been  talking  about 
a  Federal  capital  budget  for  25  years.  For  someone  who  is  a  new 
kid  on  the  block,  that  was  somewhat  discouraging  to  hear. 

But  whether  it  is  a  Federal  capital  budget  fueled  by  an  increase 
in  the  gas  tax,  whether  it  is  just  an  increase  in  the  gas  tax  applied 
to  infrastructure,  I  think  infrastructure  repair,  a  massive  and  sig- 
nificant government  program  of  infrastructure  repair  can,  one,  be 
designed  in  a  way  that  doesn't  impact  on  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit, two,  can  repair  our  infrastructure,  including  transportation, 
and  bring  it  truly  into  the  21st  Century,  and  three,  can  be  a  great 
legitimate  jobs  program,  a  great  legitimate  jobs  program.  None  of 
us  wants  to  see  make-work  job  programs. 

I  was  an  elected  official.  I  was  a  district  attorney  in  Philadelphia 
during  the  CETA  program  and  the  CETA  program  was  a  joke. 
None  of  us  want  to  see  reenactment  of  those  t5rpe  of  programs,  but 
put  work  crews  out  fixing  the  infrastructure  needs  of  this  country, 
and  you  can  take  skilled  trades  people  and  skilled  experienced 
workers,  but  on  every  work  crew  of  seven  or  eight  people,  you  can 
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afford  to  have  two  people  who  are  currently  on  welfare  who  could 
be  trained  to  do  the  jobs  of  basic  labor  jobs  of  those  work  crews. 

So  we  could  have  a — and  by  the  way,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, our  building  trades  people  don't  work  100  percent  of  the  time 
in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  or  for  that  matter  in  any  other  city.  So 
we  can  get  people  back  to  work  in  good  paying  jobs,  use  it  as  a  job 
creation  bill  for  people  that  we  want  to  give  the  opportunity  to 
work,  repair  our  Nation's  infrastructure,  including  transportation 
that  is  so  desperately  needed  and  do  it  in  a  way  that  doesn't  have 
a  significant  impact  on  the  Federal  deficit,  and  I  think  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Federal  Grovemment,  the  administration  and  the  legis- 
lature, to  not  only  take  a  real  good  hard  look  on  this,  but  to  act. 

And  I  can  say,  and  I  know  that  this  Congress  is  coming  to  a 
close,  but  I  can  say  as  both  an  elected  official  representing  1.6  mil- 
lion people  and  as  one  of  those  1.6  million  people,  one  of  those  citi- 
zens, that  my  fondest  hope  for  the  next  two  years  in  Washington, 
D.C.  is,  not  withstanding  the  impending  presidential  election,  that 
this  Congress  put  aside  the  type  of  partisan  politics,  gosh,  that  we 
have  seen  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks,  that  we  saw  during  the 
crime  bill,  that  we  saw  during  the  President's  economic  stimulus 
program,  put  aside  those  partisan  politics,  say  that  we  are  going 
to  fight  those  battles  where  they  ought  to  be  fought  in  the  streets 
during  campaigns,  and  act  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  that  means  taking  a  good  hard  look  at  not  just  the 
technical  issues  which  we  have  discussed  here,  which  are  impor- 
tant, but  taking  a  good  hard  look  at  some  significant  programs  like 
a  program  to  repair  the  infrastructure  of  this  country,  and  I  know 
that  there  are  women  and  men  of  goodwill  who  populate  this  Con- 
gress on  both  sides  of  the  aiisle.  They  have  to  start  taking  command 
in  my  judgment,  and  I  offer  that  respectfully  as  both  a  citizen  and 
as  an  elected  official. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Mayor,  let  me  just 
assure  you  that  although  this  is  the  last  subcommittee  hearing  we 
are  going  to  have  our  staff  is  busy  at  work  on  a  report  on  the  infra- 
structure needs. 

We  had  five  hearings  throughout  this  term  to  look  at  infrastruc- 
ture problems.  We  are  going  to  have  a  report  sometime  just  before 
or  just  after  the  election. 

In  that  report  we  are  going  to  call  for  a  White  House  conference 
on  infrastructure  to  bring  it  to  the  level  of  visibility  that  it  needs. 
As  soon  as  that  report  is  finished,  we  will  get  it  to  you.  We  appre- 
ciate you  adding  your  voice  to  the  call  for  this  important  issue  at 
the  top  levels  of  our  government. 

Mr.  Rendell.  My  pleasure.  Good  morning. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming.  I  know  you  hate 
to  leave  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  an  area  that  needs  you  there 
all  the  time  and  we  greatly  appreciate  you  taking  the  time  to  be 
with  us. 

Mr.  Rendell.  I  was  just  accused  in  this  morning's  paper  of  leav- 
ing the  city  too  much  and  wearing  a  tuxedo  too  much,  and  I  can't 
understand  the  latter  because  when  I  get  invitations  to  go  to  black 
tie  events,  my  scheduling  staff  says,  if  you  want  him,  he  will  come, 
but  he  won't  wear  a  tuxedo,  so  I  must  be  doing  something  wrong. 
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Mr.  BORSKI.  Well,  the  way  the  City  of  Philadelphia  and  the  direc- 
tion it  is  going,  very  few  people  think  you  are  doing  anything 
wrong  at  all. 

Thank  you  again,  mayor,  for  being  with  us. 

Mr.  Rendell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JANE  F.  GARVEY,  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR, 
FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION;  GRACE  CRUNICAN, 
DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR,  FEDERAL  TRANSIT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  BORSKI.  On  our  second  panel  we  have  Ms.  Jane  F.  Garvey, 
Deputy  Administrator,  Federal  Highway  Administration,  and  Ms. 
Grace  Crunican,  Deputy  Administrator,  Federal  Transit  Adminis- 
tration. 

May  I  ask  you  to  please  stand  and  raise  your  right  hands. 

[Witnesses  sworn.] 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  may  be  seated  and  Ms. 
Garvey,  welcome  once  again. 

Ms.  Garvey.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Very  nice  to 
be  here  again  before  your  committee  and  to  testify  on  our  efforts 
at  FHWA  to  implement  the  flexibility  and  planning  provision  of 
ISTEA. 

I  am  also  very  pleased  to  be  here  with  Deputy  Administrator 
Grace  Crunican.  She  and  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on  this 
issue  in  the  last  year,  and  I  expect  we  will  be  spending  a  good  deal 
of  time  this  upcoming  year,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with  her. 
I  have  submitted  my  full  testimony  for  the  record  and  what  I  would 
like  to  do  is  just  summarize  my  oral  statement  this  morning. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  good  news,  and  there  is  good  news.  Last 
October  when  I  was  here,  I  highlighted  a  trend  of  increased  flexible 
funding  at  the  State  and  the  local  level.  We  are  pleased  to  note 
that  that  trend  is  continuing. 

Preliminary  figures  in  fiscal  year  1994  indicate  that  approxi- 
mately $600  million  will  be  flexed  transit  projects.  This  total  com- 
pares with  a  fiscal  year  1993  total  of  $469  million  and  a  fiscal  year 
1992  total  of  $301.5  million. 

So  to  date,  over  $1.3  billion  of  STP  funds  have  been  flexed  to 
transit,  and  we  believe  that  that  increase  in  flexing  is  attributed 
to  streamlined  procedures  that  we  put  in  place,  greater  State, 
MPO,  and  transit  agency  familiarity  with  those  procedures,  and  a 
heightened  awareness  of  the  need  for  intermodal  transportation  de- 
cision making  at  the  State,  the  local,  and  the  MPO  level. 

In  addition,  there  is  also  good  news  with  the  CMAQ  program.  We 
have  gone  from  a  42  percent  CMAQ  obligation  rate  in  fiscal  year 
1992  to  62  percent  in  fiscal  year  1993,  to  an  85  percent  obligation 
rate  in  fiscal  year  1994.  So  what  we  are  seeing  is  that  as  the 
CMAQ  program  becomes  more  established,  the  obligation  rate  is 
rising. 

But  I  think  that  the  numbers  and  the  percentages  really  only  tell 
part  of  the  story.  The  real  story  is  in  the  mix,  the  variety  of 
projects  that  we  are  beginning  to  see  in  a  number  of  transportation 
plans.  There  is  more  transit,  more  transportation  enhancement 
projects,  such  as  bicycle  and  pedestrian  facilities,  more  park  and 
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rides,  more  HOVs,  more  IVHS,  and  it  is  that  mix  of  projects  that 
we  believe  reflects  both  the  spirit  and  the  intent  of  ISTEA. 

But  although  the  trend  is  up,  and  again,  that  is  good  news,  not 
all  the  challenges  have  been  met  and  we  believe  there  is  more  to 
do.  Clearly  there  are  factors  which  affect  how  much  money  is  being 
flexed,  and  I  think  we  heard  some  of  those  from  the  mayor,  factors 
that  really  States  and  MPOs  and  local  elected  officials  must  deal 
with  on  a  daily  basis. 

First  of  all,  the  huge  backlog  of  unmet  infrastructure  needs  com- 
peting for  limited  Federal  aid  dollars,  and  I  think  the  mayor  ex- 
pressed that  very  eloquently  a  few  moments  ago.  For  us  on  the 
highway  and  bridge  side,  there  is  an  existing  backlog  with  a  price 
tag  of  about  $290  billion,  and  I  know  that  Deputy  Administrator 
Crunican  can  give  you  similar  figures  on  the  transit  side  as  well. 

In  addition,  some  States  have  restrictions  on  the  use  of  State  fuel 
tax  revenues,  and,  of  course,  we  hear  again  and  again  about  obliga- 
tion ceilings  at  less  than  authorized  levels.  Those  are  just  some  of 
the  factors  which  affect  the  flex  funding  provisions. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  transportation  decisions  are  pri- 
marily made  at  the  State  and  the  local  and  the  MPO  levels,  but 
we  at  the  Federal  level  have  a  role  as  well  in  ensuring  that  the  de- 
cisions reflect  sound  transportation  planning  and  sound  program- 
ming choices. 

And  there  are  a  number  of  steps  that  we  have  taken  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  First  of  all,  at  the  Federal  Highway  Administration,  we 
are  continuing  to  provide  the  technical  assistance  to  the  States  and 
MPOs  through  our  division  offices. 

Second,  we  are  helping  to  find  ways  to  bridge  the  infrastructure 
investment  gap  through  our  innovative  financing  project.  I  was 
pleased  to  come  before  this  committee  last  month  to  talk  to  you 
about  that.  This  initiative,  while  it  is  no  silver  bullet,  will  identify 
ways  to  free  up  traditional  funding  sources  so  that  they  can  be 
used  for  other  transportation  priorities. 

And  finally,  and  I  think  perhaps  most  importantly,  are  our  joint 
planning  regulations,  and  that  is  joint  FTA,  FHWA  planning  regu- 
lations. Since  I  last  testified,  the  FHWA,  FTA  joint  final  rules  on 
statewide  and  metropolitan  planning  were  published.  They  were 
published  in  October  of  last  year,  right  on  the  heels  of  this  hearing 
and  became  effective  on  November  29,  1993. 

Through  these  regulations,  we  have  sought  to  level  the  playing 
field.  Because  they  were  so  new,  they  required  an  extensive  out- 
reach effort.  We  initiated  together  a  series  of  nine  regional  meet- 
ings from  December  through  February  to  fully  discuss  the  new  reg- 
ulations. The  meetings  were  extremely  well  attended.  I  think  we 
averaged  about  150  per  meeting. 

We  continue  to  give  joint  presentations  to  a  number  of  profes- 
sional groups,  the  Institute  of  Transportation  Engineers,  to 
AASHTO,  to  APTA.  I  would  characterize  this  past  year  as  one  of 
implementation  and  education.  And  I  think  the  education  has  been 
for  us  at  the  Federal  level  as  well.  We  continue  to  learn  what 
works  and  what  doesn't,  and  what  kind  of  technical  advice  States 
and  MPOs  need. 

Last  summer  in  addition,  we  began,  for  example  with  FTA  the 
certification  process  which  we  believe  can  be  a  very  effective  mech- 
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anism  for  communicating  the  planning  requirements  to  State  and 
local  officials  in  a  very  direct  fashion.  We  have  completed  at  least 
one  pilot  certification  review  in  each  region,  and  we  think  the  proc- 
ess is  going  well. 

Our  teams  have  met  with  State  officials,  with  mayors,  with 
MPOs,  with  citizens'  advisory  groups,  with  toll  authorities,  with 
business  leaders,  and  there  are  some  places  across  the  country 
where  it  is  working  well.  In  San  Diego,  for  example,  there  is  a  very 
good  citizen  involvement  process  and  there  is  a  very  strong  empha- 
sis on  the  international  border  issues. 

In  Indiana  there  are  wonderful  cooperative  efforts  between  the 
air  quality  agencies  and  the  transportation  agencies.  Indianapolis 
has  the  beginning  of  an  excellent  intermodal  system,  and  in  Albu- 
querque our  teams  saw  a  wonderful  GIS  system  for  congestion 
management  and  environmental  analysis.  But  even  in  those  places 
where  it  is  working  well,  there  are  ways  to  make  the  process  work 
better  and  the  final  results  will  be  even  better. 

Public  participation,  for  example,  is  an  issue  that  exists  in  many 
places.  We  are  finding  that  some  processes  that  are  in  place  rely 
much  more  on  reactive  process  rather  than  proactive  involvement 
procedures.  We  have  issues  of  fiscal  constraint,  lack  of  financial 
planning  in  some  areas,  and  lack  of  coordination  between  MPOs 
and  the  air  quality  agencies. 

But  in  those  cases  and  through  the  certification  reviews,  we  have 
identified  some  specific  corrective  actions  that  MPOs  can  take. 
MPOs  will  then  follow  up  by  developing  plans  of  actions  to  correct 
those  deficiencies. 

One  of  the  issues  that  continues  to  come  up  is  the  changing  role 
of  MPOs,  and  I  think  through,  again,  the  certification  process, 
what  we  have  done  is  jointly,  with  FTA,  and  aggressively  encour- 
aged inclusion  of  new  members  on  MPO  policy  boards,  and  indica- 
tions from  the  pilot  certification  reviews,  indication  from  the  survey 
results  that  we  have  conducted  reveal  that  many  MPOs  have  ex- 
panded, are  in  the  process  of  expanding  their  policy  board  member- 
ship, and  an  even  greater  number  have  added  new  membership  to 
their  advisory  and  their  technical  committees. 

Membership  of  transit  agencies  on  policy  boards  is  growing,  but 
it  is  not  mandated,  as  you  know,  unless  MPOs  are  redesignated. 
Airports  and  water  ports  are  also  growing  in  MPO  participation, 
but  at  a  slower  rate. 

Additional  changes  are  anticipated  as  the  intermodal  character  of 
transportation  planning  is  more  fully  implemented  and  the  joint  co- 
ordinated planning  process  is  further  institutionalized. 

What  is  ahead  for  us?  I  think  the  next  year  will  continue  to  focus 
on  outreach,  will  continue  to  focus  on  the  certification  process  and 
working  with  States  and  working  with  the  MPOs,  and  I  would 
again  add  that  the  education  is  for  us  as  well  as  it  is  for  the  States 
and  the  MPOs. 

Later  this  month,  FHWA  and  FTA  will  host  a  conference  in  Den- 
ver to  promote  early  environmental  consideration  in  the  planning 
process.  In  November,  our  field  and  headquarters  management 
staff  at  FHWA  will  gather  for  an  annual  meeting.  The  whole  focus 
of  that  meeting  will  be  incorporating  environment  and  planning 
into  the  decision-making  process. 
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In  addition,  we  will  be  jointly  issuing  with  FTA  guidance  in  the 
more  difficult  areas,  such  as  certification,  financial  constraint,  pub- 
lic involvement,  and  major  investment  analysis. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  made  some  progress. 
Last  year  when  it  was  before  the  committee  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  by  committee  Members  and  also  by  panelists  that 
ISTEA  really  is  an  act  that  reflects  and  fits  the  times. 

On  a  societal  level,  the  national  dialogue  has  been  focused  on 
concepts  such  as  change,  empowerment,  responsibility,  and  those 
ideas  are  embodied  in  ISTEA.  It  is  the  resonance  I  think  between 
the  act  and  the  new  direction  of  society  that  has  made  ISTEA  so 
promising. 

I  think  the  challenge  for  us  continues  to  be  how  do  we  fulfill  that 
promise,  how  do  we  make  ISTEA  work.  And  while  we  are  making 
progress  in  this  area,  we  know  that  there  is  more  that  needs  to  be 
done.  We  certainly  at  FHWA  welcome  that  challenge,  look  forward 
to  the  work  ahead  of  us,  and  look  forward  to  the  next  reauthoriza- 
tion as  well. 

Thank  you  and  I  would  certainly  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  testimony. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Crunican. 

Ms.  Crunican.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  While  FHWA  and 
FTA  work  very  hard  on  our  coordination,  I  think  we  spent  a  lot  of 
time  duplicating  remarks  for  this  particular  hearing,  so  I  am  just 
going  to  fill  in  in  a  few  spots  and  leave  the  rest  for  the  record. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  come  here  today. 
In  the  view  of  those  of  us  working  on  the  transit  program,  the  most 
significant  and  innovative  change  mandated  by  the  ISTEA  is  what 
we  call  flexible  funding.  These  provisions,  apply  to  portions  of  the 
Federal  highway  and  transit  program  that  have  been  freed  up  to 
allow  decision  makers  at  the  State  or  regional  level  to  decide  for 
themselves  whether  to  allocate  funds  to  highway  or  transit 
projects.  This  flexibility  at  the  local  level  provides  funds  to  stimu- 
late transportation  solutions,  not  just  highway  or  transit  projects. 

In  total.  Congress  in  the  ISTEA  provisions  provided  over  $70  bil- 
lion in  flexible  funding  over  the  six-year  authorization  period  for 
transit  or  highway  projects.  In  fiscal  year  1992,  $301  million  was 
flexed.  In  1993  the  number  rose  to  $469,  and  by  1994  we  expect 
over  $600  million  to  be  flexed  into  the  transit  programs. 

We  are  pleased  with  this  incremental  growth,  but  recognize  that 
more  can  be  done  to  get  the  word  out  to  States,  mayors,  county  and 
MPO  officials,  transit  operators,  the  transportation  interest  groups, 
and  citizens  about  these  new  flexible  funding  opportunities. 

In  this  connection,  each  year  we  make  available  to  our  grantees 
a  publication  that  describes  all  of  the  funds  available  for  transfer 
under  the  flexible  provisions  and  how  the  planning  process  is  the 
mechanism  for  allocating  those  funds  among  competing  needs. 

Next  year  for  the  first  time  we  will  publish  this  document  jointly 
with  Federal  Highways,  which  will  result  in  a  comprehensive  over- 
view of  the  planning,  programming,  and  flexible  funding  resources 
in  one  convenient  source. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  there  are  fundamental  differences 
in  the  Federal  highway  and  transit  programs  and  that  these  insti- 
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tutional  and  programmatic  variations  do  create  barriers  to  the  un- 
restrained allocation  of  funding  at  the  local  level. 

Metropolitan  planning  organizations  are  relatively  new  institu- 
tions. \Vhile  States  and  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  have 
a  long  history  of  working  together,  a  good  portion  of  our  program 
does  not  flow  through  the  States,  but  instead  flows  directly  to  met- 
ropolitan areas. 

Some  of  our  projects  in  contrast  to  those  of  FJfWA  are  funded  as 
a  single  project  and  are  not  able  to  be  broken  up  into  phases.  Not- 
withstanding these  barriers,  we  believe  that  over  time,  as  officials 
at  the  State  and  local  levels  continue  to  work  with  the  new  provi- 
sions, the  progress  and  the  opportunities  provided  will  be  better 
understood  and  funding  decisions  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
need  at  the  local  level,  not  the  source  of  funding  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  us  to  discuss  the  obligation  rates  for 
the  congestion  mitigation  and  air  quality  and  surface  transpor- 
tation programs.  FHWA  addressed  some  of  those  issues  since  the 
programs  originate  in  Title  I  of  the  bill.  I  do  want  to  note,  however, 
that  we  are  concerned  about  the  slow  start  of  the  CMAQ  program, 
and  have  some  continuing  concerns  in  this  area,  but  are  pleased 
that  the  obligation  rates  are  increasing  each  year  as  Jane  men- 
tioned. 

You  also  asked  us  about  the  availability  of  local  funding  post- 
ISTEA.  In  recent  years,  State  and  local  governments  have  signifi- 
cantly increased  their  share  of  transit  funding.  Between  1980  and 
1992,  the  most  recent  years  for  which  data  Eire  available.  State  and 
local  spending  on  transit  capital  and  operating  costs  more  than  tri- 
pled from  $2.7  billion  to  $9.4  billion. 

They  increased  their  share  of  funding  for  transit  from  43-45  per- 
cent to  73  percent.  During  those  same  years.  State  and  local  spend- 
ing on  highways  more  than  doubled  from  $30  billion  to  $63  billion, 
and  their  share  of  highway  costs  stayed  about  the  same  at  75  per- 
cent. 

While  we  do  not  yet  have  data  available  for  spending  post- 
ISTEA,  and  while  it  is  clear  that  State  and  local  governments  are 
willing  to  increase  spending  on  transit,  it  is  equally  clear  that  they 
are  facing  budget  constraints,  and,  in  such  an  environment,  there 
are  often  problems  in  getting  local  funds  to  match  our  Federal  dol- 
lars. 

We  are  thus  encouraging  our  recipients  to  consider  innovative  fi- 
nancing techniques  to  help  them  maximize  their  Federal  and  local 
funds  as  much  as  possible.  In  this  regard,  on  September  12,  1994, 
we  published  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register  soliciting  project 
proposals  and  ideas  from  transit  operators.  States  and  the  public 
and  the  private  sector  about  how  we  can  stretch  our  scarce  Federal 
resources.  This  initiative  follows  the  lead  set  by  my  colleague,  Jane 
Garvey  and  FHWA. 

We  particularly  wanted  to  identify  obstacles  to  the  innovative  fi- 
nancing of  transit,  capital  and  operating  needs,  as  well  as  local  pro- 
posals that  demonstrate  or  test  innovative  financing  techniques. 

Finally,  because  a  number  of  States  continue  to  have  laws  and 
dedicate  the  use  of  their  gas  taxes  to  highway  construction  and 
maintenance   activities,   we  continue  to   urge   States  to  consider 
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adopting  the  same  flexibility  at  the  State  and  local  level  that  trans- 
portation now  has  at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  conclude  here  and  be  prepared  to  take 
questions.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  be  with  you 
today. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Let  me  announce  before  I  ask  questions  that  we  will  take  a  break 
after  this  panel,  due  to  the  address  of  Dr.  Nelson  Mandela,  Presi- 
dent of  South  Africa,  and  we  will  return  at  12  o'clock.  We  will  put 
panel  four  on  next,  followed  by  panel  three. 

If  that  is  a  difficulty  for  anybody  on  panel  three,  could  you  please 
inform  us?  We  are  doing  that  to  accommodate  a  couple  members 
of  the  panel  who  need  to  leave  Washington.  So  we  will  continue  on 
now. 

Mrs.  Crunican,  in  our  hearings  last  year,  several  witnesses  cited 
difficulties  dealing  with  FHWA  and  FTA  because  of  your  different 
project  application  and  approval  processes.  In  response,  Adminis- 
trator Linton  said  that  FTA  was  looking  to  change  the  FTA  quar- 
terly release  procedure  to  speed  up  the  release  of  funds  and  get  dol- 
lars obligated  more  quickly.  He  also  said  FTA  was  examining  its 
field  structure  to  better  deal  with  State  DOTs  and  MPOs. 

Can  you  update  us  on  the  progress  of  these  efforts? 

Ms.  Crunican.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chsdrman.  Yes,  we 
have  taken  several  steps.  Last  October  in  the  apportionment  notice 
for  fiscal  year  1994  Federal  funds  that  we  annually  Publish  in  the 
Federal  Register,  we  provided  what  we  call  an  automatic  letter  of 
no  prejudice  for  all  formula  program  funds,  and  our  intent  was  to 
allow  local  governments  to  do  a  comparable  thing  that  is  done  on 
the  highway  program,  and  that  is  to  have  the  authority  in  advance 
to  spend  local  funds  on  projects,  thereby  leveling  the  playing  field 
between  highway  and  transit  projects  and  not  slowing  up  the  use 
of  transit  funds.  What  we  did  by  doing  that  was  to  allow  local  enti- 
ties to  then  apply  for  Federal  funds  for  Federal  reimbursement, 
which  parallels  the  highway  program. 

I  might  add  that  we  are  also,  in  our  apportionment  notice  this 
October,  going  to  add  to  that  automatic  letter  of  no  prejudice  au- 
thority to  all  CMAQ  and  STP  funding.  One  of  the  other  difficulties 
that  was  articulated  both  a  year  ago  and  throughout  this  year  is 
that  we  have  these  flexible  funds,  but  once  the  flexible  funds  are 
flexed  to  transit,  they  are  difficult  to  use,  so  we  have  tried  to  put 
them  on  an  equal  pla3dng  field  as  well. 

We  have  not  yet  changed  the  field  structure  of  the  FTA.  Instead, 
we  have  been  working  with  FHWA  to  get  a  joint  interpretation  of 
all  the  requests  that  are  coming  forward  for  use  of  flexible  funds. 
That  effort  continues,  but  we  have  made  some  progress. 

Most  recently,  we  have  been  going  around  the  country  hosting 
CMAQ  workshops,  and  we  have  held  nine  or  ten  of  those  to  figure 
out  what  the  difficulties  are.  And  all  of  our  regional  field  staff's 
have  been  in  attendance,  as  well  as  the  division  offices  within  those 
regions  for  Federal  highways. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Ms.  Crunican,  you  mentioned  that  some  cities  are 
reevaluating  the  projects  in  the  pipeline  to  implement  the  new 
planning  and  flexible  funding  approaches. 

Could  you  give  us  some  examples? 
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Ms.  Crunican.  Yes.  The  two  that  come  to  mind  are  Albany,  New 
York,  and  Portland,  Oregon.  In  both  those  cases,  rather  than  stick 
with  the  pipeline  that  was  in  place,  they  removed  the  projects  that 
were  on  the  table.  I  know  in  Portland  they  took  all  the  projects  off 
and  started  with  a  blank  slate.  In  the  case  of  Albany,  I  believe  the 
same  thing  was  done  so  as  to  not  prejudice  use  of  the  new  ISTEA 
funds  that  were  in  place. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Ms.  Garve^s  testimony  mentioned  that  the  States 
are  beginning  to  consider  legislative  changes  to  respond  to  ISTEA's 
provisions. 

Could  you  give  us  some  examples  of  the  legislative  changes  that 
have  been  proposed?  Are  the  States  moving  to  provide  more  match- 
ing money  for  transit,  for  instance? 

Ms.  Garvey? 

Ms.  Garvey.  Well,  certainly  some  of  the  States,  as  Grace  indi- 
cated, we  have  been  encouraging  those  States  that  do  not  presently 
allow  funds,  revenues  to  be  used  for  transit  to  now  be  used  for 
transit. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  States  that  are  looking  at  leg- 
islation around  State  revolving  funds  which  would  allow  more  flexi- 
bility, both  on  the  highway  side,  but  on  the  transit  side  as  well. 

So  I  think  those  are  the  two  areas  where  we  have  been  encourag- 
ing States  to  take  a  good  hard  look  at  legislation. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Let  me  ask  specifically  on  Pennsylvania  if  I  could. 
Pennsylvania's  constitution  prohibits  the  use  of  gasoline  tax  funds 
for  transit. 

Have  you  been  encouraging  Pennsylvania  to  take  a  look  at  that? 

Ms.  Garvey.  We  have  had  many  conversations  with  the  Sec- 
retary about  that  issue  and  he  actually  has  been  fairly  supportive. 
I  know  that  they  have  an  I  and  M  (Inspection  and  Maintenance) 
issue  that  has  been  taking  up  a  good  deal  of  Transportation's  tinie 
these  days,  but  I  think  it  is  certainly  one  that  would  make  a  big 
difference  for  that  State.  It  certainly  has  made  a  difference  in  the 
State  that  I  am  from,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Borski.  As  I  understand  it,  there  are  more  opportunities  for 
Federal  dollars  to  States  that  have  flexibility  in  their  transpor- 
tation spending. 

Is  that  fair  to  say? 

Ms.  Garvey.  Oh,  absolutely.  I  think  that  the  very  simple  concept 
of  leveraging  is  always  easier  to  implement  when  you  have  the 
State  dollars  that  are  available  as  well,  and  we  are  certainly  seeing 
that  with  some  of  the  innovative  financing  projects  that  we  talked 
about  with  you  last  month. 

Mr.  Borski.  So  the  States  that  have  this  prohibition — — 

Ms.  Garvey.  The  States  that  do  have,  I  think,  are  really  limited, 
absolutely. 

Mr.  Borski.  If  they  are  really  limited,are  you  encouraging  them 
to  change  their  programs? 

Ms.  Garvey.  We  definitely  are  encouraging  them.  I  know  that 
there  are  always  political  issues  at  the  State  level,  but  again,  I 
think  that  we  can  be  encouraging  in  that  area  and  continue  those 
discussions. 
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Mr.  BORSKI.  Mayor  Rendell  mentioned  earlier  that  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  highway  lobby  was  powerful  and  strong.  I 
thought  he  was  referring  to  the  Washington  lobbies  as  well. 

Ms.  Garvey  and  Ms.  Crunican,  we  will  hear  testimony  later  this 
morning  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  systemically  denies  its  MPOs 
the  opportunity  to  take  the  lead  role  in  transportation  planning  by 
presenting  them  with  a  list  of  projects  which  they  expect  to  rubber 
stamp. 

Is  this  true,  and  what  action  can  DOT  take  to  ensure  that  the 
planning  provisions  of  ISTEA  are  carried  out? 

Ms.  Garvey. 

Ms.  Garvey.  Certainly  the  certification  process  that  we  talked 
about  will  deal  with  that  very  issue.  In  fact,  the  15  factors  that  are 
included  in  ISTEA,  all  of  them  are  important,  but  a  couple  of  the 
issues  are  really  principal  ones  for  us. 

For  example,  the  public  participation.  And  we  have  really  seen, 
even  in  the  places  where  the  process  is  working  fairly  well,  that  in 
the  area  of  public  participation,  people  are  looking  for  more  guid- 
ance, and  I  think  there  is  more  that  could  be  done.  And  certainly 
in  a  State  where  it  is  not  really  public  involvement,  but  it  is  rubber 
stamping,  that  is  something  that  States  and  MPOs  will  have  to  ad- 
dress through  the  certification  process,  and  I  will  say  that  in  a  cou- 
ple of  places  where  we  have  highlighted  those  issues,  MPOs  have 
been  very  forthcoming  in  trying  to  change  their  procedures  and 
make  them  more  open,  and  that  is  really  our  goal. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Ms.  Crunican. 

Ms.  Crunican.  To  the  issue  of  New  Jersey,  I  have  not  heard  that 
specific  charge.  I  do  find  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  be  very  inter- 
ested in  the  transit  area  and  in  use  of  flexible  funds  and  in  promot- 
ing intermodal  projects  and  having  those  concerns.  So  it  surprises 
me. 

Perhaps  it  is  just  another  side  of  a  coin  that  the  communications 
aren't  quite  there  between  the  MPOs  and  the  State,  but  in  the 
past,  New  Jersey  has  been  very  interested  in  use  of  flexible  funds 
for  transit  and  in  working  on  transit  in  general. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  I  would  concur.  I  know  New  Jersey  has  been  a  lead- 
er in  the  efforts  in  their  highway  and  transit  departments  to  work 
as  one,  which  is  unique,  certainly  when  it  comes  to  the  neighbor 
across  the  river  in  Pennsylvania.  Perhaps  you  could  take  a  look  at 
this  particular  concern  that  we  will  hear  later  in  the  hearing. 

Ms.  Crunican.  I  would  be  happy  to. 
[The  information  received  follows:] 

Answer.  The  FTA/FHWA  joint  planning  regulations  require  the  State  and  transit 
operators  to  provide  MPOs  with  estimates  of  available  Federal  and  State  funds, 
which  the  MPOs  are  to  use  in  developing  financial  plans.  During  our  certification 
review  process  we  are  finding  in  some  cases  that  this  financial  information  has 
taken  the  form  of  a  Ust  of  projects  that  the  MPOs  are  expected  to  approve.  We  ac- 
cordingly expect  to  cite  any  such  situations  as  deficiencies  that  require  corrective 
action. 

We  have  not  yet  begun  our  certification  review  of  TMAs  within  New  Jersey,  but 
when  we  do  we  can  assure  you  that  we  will  focus  on  the  very  significant  issue  of 
the  MPO's  role  in  setting  priorities  regarding  the  allocation  of  Federal  fiinds.  We 
will  also  be  looking  at  this  issue  when  we  next  review  New  Jersey's  state  transpor- 
tation improvement  program,  which  is  required  every  two  years. 
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Mr.  BORSKI.  Ms.  Garvey,  you  mentioned  the  15  pilot  certification 
reviews  you  have  done,  could  you  provide  the  subcommittee  for  the 
record  the  results  of  the  pilot  review? 

Ms.  Garvey.  Yes.  We  are  in  the  process  right  now  of  a  draft  re- 
port, but  we  will  get  those  to  you  as  soon  as  they  are  completed, 
yes. 

[The  information  received  follows:] 
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CERTIFICATION  OVERVIEW 

OVERVIEW 

The  certification  process  was  initiated  this  Summer  with  a  series 
of  pilot  reviews.   After  debriefing  this  initial  effort,  FHWA  and 
FTA  will  develop  a  schedule  for  completing  the  remaining  120 
reviews  that  must  be  done  prior  to  October  1,  1996,   Any  TMA 
planning  process  not  certified  by  that  date  will  be  subject  to 
automatic  withholding  of  a  portion  of  the  capital  funds 
attributable  to  the  area  as  mandated  by  statute. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  REVIEW  PROCESS  AND  PROCEDURES 

Joint  FHWA/FTA  Administrator  issuance  of  memorandum  on 
structure  and  principles  of  process  April  28,  1994 

-  Joint  FHWA/FTA  training  session  for  field  staff  in 
Washington  (May)  and  San  Francisco  (June) 

Top  management  and  field  input  used  to  craft  initial 
process  procedures 

-  Pilot  reviews  were  scheduled  for: 

Nashville  Omaha 

Spokane  San  Diego 

Provo  Worcester,  MA 

Albany,  NY  Albuquerque 

Indianapolis  Orlando 

Louisville  Richmond,  VA 

Site  reviews  have  been  completed  for  12  pilot  areas, 
but  the  reports  documenting  the  findings  have  not  been 
completed  in  final  form. 

PRELIMINARY  FINDINGS 

-  Eleven  of  the  twelve  pilots  will  result  in 
"Certification  with  Corrective  Action"  only  exception 
is  Albuquerque  where  proposed  action  is  to  certify 
without  any  required  corrective  actions. 

-  Examples  of  deficiencies  found  in  one  or  more 
certification  reviews  (all  of  the  deficiencies  listed 
were  not  found  in  a  particular  review) : 

*  Public  involvement  deficiencies  included  lack  of 
formal  involvement  plans  that  had  been  made 
available  for  public  comment  and  subsequent 
approval  by  the  MPO  policy  board;  inadequate 
procedures;  reliance  on  reactive/passive  rather 
than  proactive  procedures  (e.g.,  limited  to 
hearings/meetings  on  draft/ final  plans  and 
programs) 

*  Fiscal  constraint  issues  involved  the  lack  of 
State  forecasts  of  funds  available  to  metropolitan 
areas;  inadequate  financial  plans;  unconstrained 
plans  (required  plan  updates  not  yet  completed) ; 
lack  of  priority  to  TCMs 
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*  CMS  problems  were  mostly  limited  to  lack  of 
coordination  between  States  and  MPOs  in  the 
development  of  the  workplan  or  system 

*  Air  Quality  flaws  surfaced  around  a  general  lack 
of  coordination  between  MPOs,  air  agencies  and 
State  dots;  a  lack  of  coordination  in  modelling 
assumptions  and  approach;  SIP  submissions  and 
coordination 

In  addition  to  the  items  above,  deficiencies  were  found 

with  agreements  between  MPOs,  States,  transit 

operators,  and/or  air  quality  agencies,  establishment 

of  metropolitan  planning  area  boundaries,  TIP 

development  process,  project  selection  from  the 

approved  TIPs,  and  unified  planning  work  programs 

(UPWPs) 

MPOs  frequently  raised  the  need  for  improved  modelling 

tools  and  expertise  to  support  the  planning  effort 

MPOs  often  expressed  concern  about  deadlines  in  terms 

of  how  many  and  how  soon  they  must  be  met 

Several  MPOs  indicated  that  they  could  not  meet  the 

deadlines  for  plan  updates 

Strengths  were  identified  in  some  metro  areas 

*  Strong  citizen  involvement  and  general  planning 
processes 

*  Beginnings  of  true  intermodal  analyses 

*  Very  positive  cooperative  working  relationships 
between  State  DOTs,  transit  agencies  and  the  MPO 
and  also  with  air  agencies 

*  One  or  two  "model"  TIP  development  processes  where 
the  process  is  very  open,  all  projects  are  on  the 
table,  and  decisions  are  made  through  consensus 
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Presentation  of  certification  findings  to  MPO  policy 
boards  by  FHWA  and  FTA  management  staff  is  generally 
being  perceived  by  FTA/FHWA  staff  and  MPO  officials  as 
a  positive  means  of  reinforcing  the  significance  of  the 
certification  effort  and  need  to  take  corrective 
actions  (certification  findings  will  be  presented  to 
the  MPO  policy  boards  by  top  FHWA  and  FTA  field 
management  staff) 

Discussions  with  local  officials  have  improved  their 
understanding  of  ISTEA  procedures  and  made  FHWA  and  FTA 
staff  aware  of  key  issues  and  concerns  in  given 
metropolitan  areas;  also  provided  positive  responses 
from  local  officials  who  were  pleased  to  see  Federal 
agencies  talking  to  them  directly  (as  part  of  the 
certification  review  process,  FHWA  and  FTA  provided  an 
opportunity  for  local  officials  to  meet  with  the  review 
team) 

Deficiencies  and  strengths  are  not  uniform  within  and 
among  planning  processes 

Serious  flaws  that  would  warrant  decertification  or 
withholding  of  funds  have  not  been  identified 
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Mr.  BoRSKi.  Let's  turn  to  MPO  issues.  Ms.  Garvey,  you  said  in 
your  testimony  that  the  Federal  Government  should  not  be  man- 
dating weighted  voting  by  MPOs.  In  your  certification  reviews,  are 
you  finding  that  MPOs  are  interested  in  moving  towards  weighted 
voting  and  does  DOT  encourage  such  movement? 

Ms.  Garvey.  It  really  varies  from  region  to  region.  What  we  are 
really  encouraging  is  full  participation.  There  have  only  been  about 
three  MPOs  that  have  actually  transformed  themselves  completely 
since  ISTEA.  But  many,  many  across  the  country  have  added  addi- 
tional voices  to  their  policy,  to  their  policy  board,  and  as  I  indicated 
in  my  testimony,  many  more  than  that  have  included  new  partici- 
pation on  their  technical  committees. 

So  I  think  we  are  seeing  some  progress  in  that  area,  but  I  would 
say  the  jury  is  still  out,  and  we  really  need  to  go  through  more  of 
the  certification,  more  of  the  discussions  with  individual  MPOs, 
and  it  does  differ  from  region  to  region  and  State  to  State. 

Ms.  Crunican.  I  have  not  noted  a  trend  in  weighted  voting. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question  I  asked  of  the  mayor  gen- 
erally. Do  you  know  of  any  examples  of  people  giving  up  their  vot- 
ing power  over  funding  decisions  without  being  mandated? 

Ms.  Garvey.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ms.  Crunican.  No. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  So  you  have  got  your  work  cut  out  for  you.  Con- 
tinue— yes. 

Ms.  Garvey.  I  was  just  going  to  say,  our  big  emphasis  is  to  get 
additional  people  at  the  table  to 

Ms.  Crunican.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could,  I  understand  the  one 
person,  one  vote  concept  and  the  need  for  that,  and  perhaps  as  we 
get  closer  to  the  reauthorization  of  ISTEA,  the  committee  would 
want  to  look  into  that  further,  and  I  can  appreciate  that. 

I  think  that  what  would  be  wise  to  say  though  on  behalf  of  those 
MPOs,  if  an  MPO  wants  to  make  it  work,  they  can  make  it  work 
with  just  consensus  and  a  number  of  salutes  go  out  to  those  around 
the  country  that  have  done  that.  In  my  home  area  in  Portland,  Or- 
egon, the  central  city  has  one  of  seventeen  votes,  and  the  MPO  has 
worked  quite  well  in  allocating  funds  over  a  long  period  of  time.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  practice  and  if  people  are  willing  to  do  it,  I  think  they 
can  get  there.  There  are  some  tough  nuts  to  crack  though  and  I 
think  the  Committee  is  aware  of  some  of  those. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Ms.  Crunican,  according  to  a  recent  survey  by  the 
American  Public  Transit  Association,  one-third  of  transit  properties 
nationwide  believe  that  transit  is  not  treated  fairly  in  the  ISTEA 
process. 

Why  do  you  think  that  is? 

Ms.  Crunican.  There  are  a  number  of  agencies  that  do  not  sit 
on  the  MPOs.  I  believe  it  is  about  one-third.  I  think  68  percent  of 
the  time  they  are  there.  So  if  they  are  not  at  the  table,  I  think  it 
would  be  fair  to  that  they  don't  get  treated  well  in  the  process. 

Mr.  BORSKl.  How  important  is  it  to  have  transit  operators  as  full 
board  members  of  MPOs? 

Ms.  Crunican.  I  am  fully  in  support  of  it.  The  Federal  Transit 
Administration,  in  going  out  doing  the  reviews  across  the  country, 
has  been  attempting  to  point  that  out  to  the  MPOs. 
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The  reason  it  is  important,  and  perhaps  more  so  than  some  of 
the  other  modes,  Uke  aviation  and  marine,  is  that  the  Section  9 
and  Section  3  money,  all  the  transit  funds  have  to  run  through  the 
MPO  in  order  to  get  approved,  unlike  the  airports,  where  none  of 
the  airport  funding  goes  through  the  MPOs.  So  the  transit  money 
is  beholden  to  the  MPO  to  make  a  decision,  and  I  think  it  only  ap- 
propriate that  they  be  represented  on  the  MPO. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Ms.  Garvey,  do  you  concur  generally? 

Ms.  Garvey.  Oh,  absolutely.  And  again,  through  the  joint  re- 
views we  are  doing,  that  is  the  kind  of  participation  that  we  are 
stressing  and  urging. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Do  you  believe  that  the  States  should  have  veto 
power  over  decision  of  MPOs? 

Ms.  Garvey.  I  think  I  would  echo  what  Grace  has  just  said, 
which  is,  the  important  thing  is  whether  or  not  the  process  is 
working. 

If  you  can  have  full  participation  and  you  can  come  to  agree- 
ment— and  again,  I  think  the  whole  point  of  our  planning  regula- 
tions was  to  level  the  playing  field,  to  get  the  States  and  the  MPOs 
to  work  together,  and  that  frankly  is  what  I  think  we  need  to  focus 
on:  what  are  the  end  results,  is  the  participation  there,  are  people 
being  heard? 

Ms.  Crunican.  Mr.  Chairman,  given  the  constructs  of  ISTEA, 
the  process  allows  negotiation  to  take  place  between  the  MPOs  and 
the  State,  so,  from  my  point  of  view,  having  the  State  have  veto 
power  over  the  MPO  is  probably  an  inappropriate  point  in  time  for 
the  State  to  weigh  in,  if  you  will. 

A  negotiation  was  set  up.  Consultation  was  supposed  to  take 
place  between  the  accomplished  plans  of  the  MPO  and  the  State, 
and  I  think  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  States  sit  on  the 
MPO  board  and  communicate  because  they  are  owners  of  major 
pieces  of  highway  and  transit  systems,  depending  on  the  particular 
metropolitan  area. 

So  that  they  participate  is  essential.  That  they  have  veto  power 
seems  a  little  inappropriate  given  that  the  process  includes  a  sec- 
ond point  in  time  when  the  STIP  is  under  consideration  for  nego- 
tiations to  occur  as  well. 

So  I  think  it  is  probably  inappropriate  at  that  point  in  the  MPO 
process  to  have  the  State  have  veto  power,  but  each  State  has  got 
to  come  up  with  its  own  procedures,  and  in  terms  of  what  is  legally 
required  by  the  Federal  statute,  it  is  certainly  legal  for  those  ar- 
rangements to  take  place. 

Mr.  Borski.  It  seems  to  me  it  defeats  the  whole  purpose  of 
ISTEA  and  the  whole  MPO  process  to  have  State  veto  power. 

Let  me  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Barca. 

Mr.  Barca.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  may  have  some  more 
questions  after  we  hear  from  our  panelists  today,  but  briefly  the 
one  point  I  wanted  to  bring  up  and  ask  a  question  on  is  related  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  those  areas  that  are  in  non-attainment  zones 
and  their  goals  to  try  to  grapple  for  solutions  so  that  they  can  meet 
the  standards  that  they  are  directed  to  meet,  and  I  wonder,  as  you 
have  looked  around  the  country  at  this  policy  and  how  it  has  been 
implemented,  have  you  found  where  States  have  been  able  to  sue- 
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cessfuUy  utilize  any  of  the  policies  contained  within  this  act  to  help 
them  to  comply  with  the  Clear  Air  Act,  first  of  all? 

And  second,  is  there  really  a  strong  potential  there,  or  is  this 
something  that  really  is  of  more  modest  means  in  helping  us  to  at- 
tain those  goals? 

Ms.  Garvey.  Let  me  begin,  and  Grace  probably  would  have  some 
comments  as  well.  There  are  some  places  where  the  companion  leg- 
islation of  ISTEA  and  the  Clean  Air  Act  are  really  working  well. 
What  is  happening  is  we  are  finding  air  quality  agencies  sitting 
down  with  MPOs,  with  transportation  agencies  and  trying  to  work 
out  solutions  that  really  get  at  the  issue  of  clean  air,  and  I  think 
in  some  ways,  ISTEA  being  the  carrot  and  the  Clean  Air  Act  in 
some  ways  being  the  stick,  I  think  it  has  forced  those  agencies  to 
work  together  in  a  way  that  has  been  very,  very  productive. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  the  whole  issue  of  conformity  may  be  the 
most  difficult  issue  that  a  city  has  to  wrestle  with  or  that  a  local 
area  has  to  wrestle  with.  I  think  the  fact  that  the  air  agencies  and 
the  MPOs  have  come  together  and  the  transportation  agencies  and 
have  been  able  to  identify  some  solutions,  some  solutions  in  some 
cases  that  are  not  traditional  highway  solutions,  but  control  meas- 
ures, transportation  control  measures  and  other  alternatives,  I 
think  has  been  very  positive  and  very  productive,  and  there  really 
are  some  success  stories  where  that  is  taking  place. 

Ms.  Crunican.  If  I  might  add,  in  addition  to  the  MPO — at  the 
MPO  table,  many  MPOs  include  the  air  agencies  at  the  table  and 
that  helps  with  communications  up  front. 

ISTEA  doesn't  require  that,  but  when  you  ask  about  the  bringing 
together  of  the  air  quality  and  the  ISTEA  legislation,  it  does — 
ISTEA  was  designed  to  bring  the  SIPs,  the  State  Implementation 
Plans  and  the  transportation  improvement  processes  together.  And 
we  have  attempted  to  get  the  regulations  out  in  time  for  that  to 
take  place. 

I  think  that  we  have  been  a  little  slow  in  getting  there,  along 
with  our  partners  at  EPA,  but  the  process  was  well  thought  out. 
Deadlines  I  think  were  a  little  too  close  for  all  of  us. 

In  addition,  our  transportation  modeling  has  been  stretched.  I 
tried  to  include  that  in  my  written  remarks,  but  we  have  been 
using  the  transportation  models,  some  of  which  were  designed  in 
1977,  to  meet — we  are  stretching  their  use  to  meet  air  quality  con- 
formity analysis  needs  and  we  are  falling  short  there. 

Finally,  I  think  that  the  provisions  of  CMAQ  in  providing  fund- 
ing which  help  with  air  quality  solutions  has  been  a  great  gain  and 
people  have  been  using  it  to  a  large  extent  in  planning  for  it.  We 
are  now  beginning  to  see  those  projects  actually  funded. 

Mr.  Barca.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  Chair  thanks  the  gentleman. 

Let  me  ask  you  both,  we  provide  a  90  percent  share  for  interstate 
projects  and  an  80  percent  for  transit  capital  grants.  Mayor  Rendell 
suggests  we  are  favoring  interstate  highway  projects  over  transit 
and  that  we  should  raise  the  Federal  share  in  transit  capital 
grants  to  the  same  90  percent  share  accorded  to  interstate  projects. 

What  do  you  think  of  this  idea? 

Ms.  Crunican.  I  think  that  we  have  an  80  percent  share  on  all 
Federal  highway  funds,  with  the  exception  of  the  interstate  pro- 
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gram.  That  changes  when  we  get  to  Federal  land  States,  but,  for 
the  most  part,  we  have  done  a  good  job  in  ISTEA  and  I  compliment 
this  committee  in  contributing  to  that,  that  we  have  £in  equal  play- 
ing field. 

I  think  on  the  interstate  system,  we  are  trying  to  complete  that 
system  and  we  started  the  program  with  a  90  percent  match  and 
need  to  stick  to  that  goal,  keep  the  Federal  promise  there,  and  once 
that  system  is  complete,  we  then  revert  to  an  80  percent  program 
across  the  board.  And  I  think  as  soon  as  the  interstate  system  is 
taken  care  of,  the  problem  will  go  away. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Let  me  ask  one  final  question,  maybe  two.  Mayor 
Rendell  also  recommends  that  we  earmark  a  portion  of  the  STP 
program  for  ADA  compliance. 

Is  this  a  good  idea? 

Ms.  Crunican.  I  believe  you  noted  road  projects  in  your  testi- 
mony, Jane.  Would  you  like  to  comment? 

I  guess  I  would  say  probably  not,  that  earmarking  is  not  a  good 
place  to  go,  the  earmarking  of  categories,  for  the  STP,  that  in  fact 
some  areas  have  worked  very  hard  on  compliance  and  have  been 
there  for  some  time  or  are  making  greater  improvements  in  other 
areas,  and  that  each  State  has  the  flexibiUty,  each  metropolitan 
area,  to  use  those  funds. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  with  STP  funds,  which  have 
that  flexibility  available  to  them  now,  and  so  they  need  to  get  the 
local  will  in  place  and  set  priorities  locally. 

Ms.  Garvey.  I  think  the  Mayor  really  pointed  to  the  greatest 
challenge,  which  is  that  the  needs  are  so  enormous,  all  of  these  is- 
sues are  very  important,  whether  it  is  ADA  or  transit  or  meeting 
the  highway  and  bridge  needs.  It  is  trying  to  respond  to  those  mul- 
tiple needs  and  establishing  the  priorities  that  is  a  tough,  tough  job 
for  all  of  us  really. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Have  there  been  any  general  efforts  by  MPOs  to 
make  planning  for  goods  movement  a  priority  within  their  regions? 
Is  there  any  specific  funding  allocated  for  that  type  of  planning? 
Are  there  efforts  to  bring  the  business  community  into  these  plan- 
ning efforts? 

Ms.  Garvey.  Again,  I  would  say  that  this  differs  from  region  to 
region.  There  are  some  places  where  the  port  authority  and  where 
some  of  the  freight  movement  business  members  have  been  very, 
very  active  and  at  the  table  and  participating  in  the  discussions. 

In  some  areas,  it  is  not  quite  as  active,  probably  not  as  active  as 
it  should  be,  but  I  think  the — I  don't  know  if  you  have  had  a 
chance  yet  to  look  at  the  Intermodal  Commission  report,  but  it  does 
call  for  more  involvement  at  the  MPO  level  on  the  part  of  freight 
operators,  and  I  think  we  are  going  to  see  more  of  that. 

Freight  operators  generally  tend  to  be  quite  effective  on  the  na- 
tional level,  but  I  think  the  whole  MPO  process  is  a  fairly  new  one 
to  a  number  of  their  membership,  and  getting  them  involved  is 
something  that  I  think  we  are  going  to  see  more  of  as  this  pro- 
gresses. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Let  me  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony 
today.  Let  me  commend  and  congratulate  the  both  of  you  on  the 
outstanding  job  you  are  doing  in  working  together. 
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It  is  very  comforting  to  see  Federal  Transit  and  Federal  High- 
ways not  just  sitting  at  the  same  table,  but  singing  from  the  same 
sheet,  and  we  appreciate  the  work  you  are  doing  very  very  much. 
This  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess  until  12:00  o'clock. 

[Recess.] 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  M.  AMBERGER,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
SOUTHEAST  MICHIGAN  COUNCIL  OF  GOVERNMENTS,  AC- 
COMPANIED BY  CARMEN  PALOMBO,  DEPUTY  EXECUTIVE  DI- 
RECTOR, SOUTHEAST  MICHIGAN  COUNCIL  OF  GOVERN- 
MENTS; KURT  W.  BAUER,  DIRECTOR,  SOUTHEASTERN  WIS- 
CONSIN REGIONAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION;  JOHN  J. 
COSCIA,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  DELAWARE  VALLEY  RE- 
GIONAL PLANNING  COMMISSION;  AND  JOEL  S.  WEINER,  EX- 
ECUTIVE DIRECTOR,  NORTH  JERSEY  TRANSPORTATION 
PLANNING  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  subcommittee  will  reconvene.  On  our  third 
panel  we  have  Mr.  John  M.  Amberger,  Executive  Director,  South- 
east Michigan  Council  of  Governments,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Car- 
men Palombo,  Deputy  Executive  Director,  Southeast  Michigan 
Council  of  Governments,  Mr.  Kurt  Bauer,  Director  of  Southeast 
Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission,  and  Mr.  John  J.  Coscia, 
Executive  Director,  Delaware  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion. John,  welcome.  And  Mr.  Joel  S.  Weiner,  Executive  Director  of 
the  North  Jersey  Transportation  Planning  Authority. 

May  I  ask  you  all  to  please  rise  and  raise  your  right  hand? 

[Witnesses  sworn.] 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  let  me  suggest  to  you  all 
that  your  full  testimonies  will  be  made  part  of  the  record,  and  I 
have  asked  with  so  many  of  you  on  the  panel,  if  you  could  limit 
your  remarks  in  your  oral  presentation,  it  would  be  much  appre- 
ciated. 

Mr.  Amberger,  we  will  start  with  you. 

Mr.  Amberger.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  talk 
with  you  this  morning  about  a  subject  that  has  really  changed  met- 
ropolitan planning  organizations  and  hopefully  will  change  the  face 
of  how  we  do  transportation  planning  and  implementation  in  this 
country. 

I  come  from  a  council  of  governments  in  Detroit,  Southeast 
Michigan,  that  covers  seven  counties  and  about  half  the  population 
of  the  State.  As  I  have  listened  to  testimony  this  morning,  I  real- 
ized that  I  thought  we  were  pretty  good,  but  then  I  realized  we  are 
probably  hoeing  a  tougher  row  than  Philadelphia. 

The  infrastructure  is  there  to  implement  ISTEA  much  more — it 
is  a  more  friendly  sort  of  place  to  do  it.  We,  when  we  first  became 
aware  of  the  changes  in  ISTEA,  we  realized  there  were  a  whole 
number  of  new  goals  out  there  that  we  had  to  implement,  and  we 
were  again  very  fortunate  in  the  people  that  represented  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  us  and  the  State  Department  of  Transportation 
because  they  did  put  that  in  the  form  of  goals  and  they  said,  we 
want  to  have  more  participation,  but  they  didn't  say  how  we  are 
going  to  do  that.  So  we  did  a  number  of  things,  and  I  would  like 
to  t£dk  briefly  about  the  changes  in  process. 
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First  of  all,  we  decided  to  add  the  governor  to  our  executive 
board.  The  governor  in  the  long  run  has  a  veto  in  the  whole  trans- 
portation process,  but  he  would  never,  never  use  it  because 
Semcog,  on  the  other  hand,  through  ISTEA,  also  has  a  sort  of  simi- 
lar veto  if  we  didn't  put  the  State  government's  projects  into  our 
part  of  the  transportation  improvement  program.  So  there  is  a  bal- 
ance of  power  and — ^but  the  hope  was  by  having  the  governor  and 
the  governor  represented  by  the  Department  of  Transportation  as 
a  voting  member  on  the  board,  it  would  symbolize  that  partnership. 

Second,  we  changed  the  voting  structure  of  everyone  on  the 
board  to  have  a  two-tiered  system  so  that  we  would  continue  to 
vote  as  we  did  in  the  past,  roughly  a  sort  of  modified  one  govern- 
ment, one  vote,  but  then  we  also  added  weighted  voting  so  that  on 
any  issue,  if  one  of  the  larger  communities  that  had  more  popu- 
lation wanted  to  have  their  voice  represented  proportional  to  their 
numbers,  they  could  do  so  under  weighted  voting.  And  for  any  mo- 
tion to  pass,  it  has  to  pass — ^would  have  to  pass  both  the  regular 
voting  and  weighted  voting. 

You  asked  an  earlier  question,  does  anybody  give  up  power  eas- 
ily? I  would  love  to  tell  you  that  we  quickly  sprang  to  implement 
that,  however,  the  City  of  Detroit,  some  of  the  more  larger  jurisdic- 
tions raised  that,  and  we  discussed  it  with  our  policy  committee 
and  the  conclusion  they  came  to,  and  I  am  sure  everyone  is  going 
to  come  to  different  sorts  of  conclusions  on  this,  if  this  is  the  goal 
of  ISTEA  and  if  somebody  sues  us  in  that  process  and  a  judge  looks 
at  the  go^  of  ISTEA  and  we  are  not  proportional,  probably  the 
judge  will  tell  us  what  our  voting  structure  will  be,  and  that  was 
the  last  thing  that — ^that  was  the  ultimate  threat  to  our  elected  of- 
ficigds  was  to  say  that  some  judge  may  tell  us  how  we  will  vote, 
so  we  decided  to  change  it  ourselves. 

And  that  was  not  an  easy  process,  but  it  was  one  that  I  feel  we 
are  closer  and  we  are  a  better  organization  for  it,  on  this  issue  as 
well  as  other  issues. 

The  other  thing  that  we  did  was  we  brought  the  representatives 
of  the  operating  agencies  on  to  our  executive  board.  We  did  not  give 
them  a  vote,  but  they  do  have  a  voice  at  the  board,  and  then  we 
changed  a  whole  number  of  other  advisory  committees,  particularly 
the  committee  that  really  makes  the  decisions  for  the  ISTEA  as  a 
21-member  committee,  the  TIP  Development  Committee,  and  on 
that  committee,  all  the  operators  are  on  that  committee. 

The  road  commissions,  we  have  road  commissions  in  our  State. 
There  are  representatives  of  the  environmental  community,  of  the 
handicapped  community,  and  business  community,  and  it  is  at  that 
level  that  the  essential  program  is  laid  out,  and  then  it  goes  to  the 
elected  officials  and  to  the  policy  board,  which  then  has  the  ability 
to  say  yes  or  no,  and  if  there  is  a  grievance  for  how  that  has  been 
put  together  by  all  the  operators,  that  is  the  place  that  that  gets 
resolved.  They  decided  they  didn't  want  to  put  it  together.  They 
wanted  to  be  the  referee  at  the  end  of  the  process,  and  that  is  what 
they  are. 

But  again,  let  me  say,  we  asked  at  the  beginning  of  the  process 
the  Feds,  how  do  you  do  this?  And  they  said  do  it.  They  didn't  tell 
us  how  to  do  it.  It  was  very  tempting  for  them — I  am  sure  if  I  were 
in  their  position,  I  would  have  loved — I  don't  know  if  I  would  have 
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had  that  restraint,  but  they  did  let  us  do  it  and  we  implemented 
a  way  that  is  satisfactory  to  us. 

On  the  issue  of  funding  and  the  distribution  of  funds,  again,  we 
feel  that  in  our  State,  that  has  gone  well,  that  within  our  jurisdic- 
tion, there  have  not  been  great  battles  about  equity  of  funding,  and 
within  the  State,  our  State  Department  of  Transportation,  we  feel 
that  they  have  allocated  the  STP  funds  fairly  across  the  State. 

On  the  CMAQ  funds,  they  essentially  go  to  three  areas  of  Michi- 
gan: Muskegon,  Grand  Rapids,  and  Southeast  Michigan,  and, 
again,  proportional  to  our  numbers,  we  have  gotten  our  fair  share, 
and  then  that  was  for  us  to  allocate  within  Southeast  Michigan. 

In  terms  of  flexibility,  of  flexing  the  dollars  since  the  passage  of 
ISTEA,  we  have  flexed  both  surface  transportation  and  CMAQ  dol- 
lars to  the  extent  of  about  $30  million,  which  have  been  awarded 
to  transit  projects,  primarily  for  the  capital  costs  of  bus  replace- 
ment, demand  management  studies,  ride  sharing,  those  sorts  of 
things. 

One  of  the  real  problems  that  we  have  in  Michigan  is  not  that 
the  funds  are  not  adequately  distributed,  but  there  aren't  simply 
enough  dollars  to  meet  the  needs  that  are  out  there.  You  can  put 
a  spotlight  on  any  part  of  our  State,  on  Detroit,  on  the  suburbs,  in 
the  rural  areas,  and  you  will  find  great  problems.  And  unfortu- 
nately— maybe  fortunately,  Michigan  has  been  going  through  a 
great  transition  from  being  a  very  tax — heavily  taxed  State  to  a 
lesser  taxed  State,  and  it  has  been  very  hard  to  add  any  taxes  in 
Michigan  at  all.  They  have — we  have  not  raised  our  gas  tax  since 
the  early  1980s  and  consequently  we  are,  if  I  understand  the  very 
latest  figures,  we  are  48th  in  per  capita  spending  for  transportation 
matters  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

And  being  the  48th  in  per  capita  spending  in  the  whole  Nation, 
and  then  we,  like  your  community,  have  snow  in  addition  to  that, 
there  aren't  very  many  dollars  to  go  around,  and  we  are  now  in  the 
process  of  working  with  all  of  our  partners  to  try  to  get  more  dol- 
lars into  that  system. 

And  even  if  we  get  more  dollars  in  that  system,  however,  we  are 
very  concerned  about  some  of  our  cities,  not  only  Detroit,  but  Pon- 
tiac,  some  of  the  other  central  cities,  having  enough  dollars  to 
match  the  programs.  And  whatever  can  be  done  in  that  area  so 
that  we  can  at  a  local  level  find  a  way  to  improve  the  funding,  the 
match  money  for  the  older  urban  areas,  we  would  be  very  inter- 
ested in  doing  that  sort  of  thing. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  today  that  we  have  accomplished  every- 
thing that  should  be  accomplished  under  ISTEA.  We  have  not.  We 
have  been  able  to  work  very  successfully  in  the  air  quality  area. 
We  have  been  able  to  meet  all  the  air  quality  tests,  but  again,  be- 
cause we  had  been  an  air  quality  planning  organization  before 
ISTEA  started,  we  had  the  staff  and  the  expertise  to  get  started 
down  those  lines. 

And  again,  we  expect  to  come  into  attainment  and  so  that  the  air 
quality  problems  are  manageable,  but  we,  like  other  agencies,  feel 
like  on  the  modeling  side,  we  are  pressing  the  data  far  beyond  its 
ability  to  really  accurately  predict  what  is  going  on,  so  we  really 
have  to  depend  on  the  monitors. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  laist  thing  I  would  like  to  talk  about  is  how 
ISTEA  and  why  ISTEA  has  worked  in  Southeast  Michigan,  and  I 
attribute  that  mostly  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  good  relationship, 
that  there  is  a  good  relationship,  particularly  between  the  State 
Department  of  Transportation  and  our  MPO. 

They  have  been — the  State  of  Michigan,  I  think  wisely,  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  local  governments  can  help  decide  what 
needs  to  be  done  and  they  can  also  take  some  of  the  heat  on  what 
needs  to  be  done,  and  they  have  reUed  on  us  to  do  that,  and  there 
is  a  great  partnership  in  that  State  and  they  have  welcomed  a 
partnership,  not  a  dependency,  but  a  real  partnership,  and  also  our 
State  and  Federal  officials  that  we  have  assigned  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  tell  us  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it,  but  they  have  told  us 
where  we  need  to  go. 

I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  when  the  question  pe- 
riod arises. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Let  me,  Mr.  Bauer,  jump  over  to  you,  if  I  may,  and  go  to  Mr. 
Coscia  now.  Mr.  Bauer,  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Bauer,  Representative 
Barca  ran  over  and  he  is  going  to  come  back  and  Chair  this  while 
I  vote,  and  he  would  prefer  to  listen  to  your  testimony  himself. 

So  if  we  could,  with  your  indulgence,  Mr.  Coscia,  if  you  would  go 
next. 

Mr.  Coscia.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  inviting 
DVRPC  to  participate  in  the  subcommittee's  hearings.  As  you 
know,  I  am  John  Coscia,  Executive  Director  of  the  Delaware  Valley 
Regional  Planning  Commission,  and,  as  Mayor  Rendell,  one  of  our 
commissioners  at  DVRPC  pointed  out  this  morning,  we  are  an 
interstate  regional  planning  conmiission.  We  cover  nine  counties, 
five  in  Pennsylvania,  four  in  New  Jersey,  5.2  million  people.  It  is 
the  fifth  largest  metropolitan  area  in  the  United  States. 

So  that  is  the  setting  for  the  work  that  we  do  at  DVRPC  in  terms 
of  integrated,  balanced,  transportation  planning.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress several  issues  that  were  brought  up  earlier  this  morning.  I 
understand  my  entire  testimony  will  be  made  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Right. 

Mr.  Coscia.  First  of  all,  I  want  to  say  that  at  DVRPC,  our  mem- 
ber governments,  our  cities,  counties,  State  agencies,  transit  prop- 
erties, and  private  companies,  CEOs,  all  work  collectively  and  in  a 
fashion  to  reach  consensus  on  our  planning  and  our  programming 
decisions. 

I  also  want  to  point  out,  we  have  an  excellent  working  relation- 
ship with  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
Both  State  DOTs  recognize  DVRPC's  the  MPO  and  our  responsibil- 
ities and  prerogatives,  and  I  want  to  make  sure  that  that  is  firmly 
placed  in  the  record. 

We  are  not  one  of  those  MPOs  where  the  State  ignores  ISTEA. 
That  clearly  is  not  the  case,  and  I  have  worked  closely  with  the 
Commissioner  and  the  secretary  of  the  respective  departments  over 
the  last  few  years  in  a  very  harmonious  fashion. 

I  would  like  to  address  the  MPO  composition  issue.  I  know  it  is 
a  subject  of  great  interest.  As  the  mayor  pointed  out,  there  are 
eighteen  voting  members  of  DVRPC,  nine  from  Pennsylvania,  nine 
from  New  Jersey.  Of  those  nine  in  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey, 
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three  are  State  officials,  usually  cabinet  level  officials,  and  six  are 
local  elected  officials,  chief  elected  officisds  of  each  of  the  four  sub- 
urban counties  and  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  for  ex- 
ample, as  a  member.  There  is,  in  addition  to  these  18  voting  mem- 
bers, a  number  of  nonvoting  members,  our  three  transit  properties, 
SEPTA,  New  Jersey  Transit,  and  the  Delaware  River  Port  Author- 
ity/PATCO  are  nonvoting  members,  as  well  as  a  number  of  Federal 
and  State  agencies. 

They  sit  at  the  table.  They  participate  in  all  of  the  discussions. 
They  shape  policy.  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Louis  Gambaccini,  who  is  a 
nonvoting  member  representing  SEPTA  on  our  board,  is  very  vocal 
and  is  listened  to  and  participates.  So  it  is  important  to  recognize, 
while  SEPTA  does  not  have  a  voting  membership,  they  are  a  full 
partner  in  the  process. 

In  addition  to  the  board,  there  are  over  19  separate  committees 
at  DVRPC,  some  with  as  many  as  60  members  representing  the 
different  functional  areas  from  a  regional  airport  committee  to  a  re- 
gional goods  movement  task  force  with  all  the  class  1  railroads,  et 
cetera,  to  regional  transportation  committee,  et  cetera,  with  all  of 
the  professionals  in  that  particular  functional  area  participating  in 
the  process  and  making  recommendations  up  to  the  policy  board. 
So  that  is  the  structure. 

The  three  issues  that  were  raised  concerning  the  MPO  board 
composition  were:  One,  State  veto;  two,  voting  for  SEPTA;  and 
three,  one  person,  one  vote. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  State  veto  is  a  tough  one,  although  a 
nonissue.  In  my  14  years  at  DVRPC  as  Executive  Director,  neither 
State  has  exercised  that  option,  however,  I  am  not  so  naive  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  threat  of  a  veto,  although  availed,  is  always  there, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  that  would  be  something  that  the  region 
should  look  at  and  decide  how  to  adjust. 

The  voting  membership  for  SEPTA  is  a  real  issue.  The  governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  Governor  Casey,  twice  tried  to  get  through  the 
Senate  of  Pennsylvania  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Gambaccini  to  be  his 
representative  on  DVRPC's  board  and  it  was  denied  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  in  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  because  senate  con- 
firmations require  it  to  be  placed  on  our  board. 

So  it  is  not  ill-will  on  the  part  of  the  State  nor  of  the  local  elected 
officials,  but  rather  the  quirks  of  the  institutional  process  to  place 
a  member  on  our  board,  but  that  is  something  that  we  are  address- 
ing and  will  try  to  remedy. 

The  one  person,  one  vote  is  a  much  more  onerous  issue.  It  gets 
to  the  heart  of  suburban  versus  urban  or  city  interests.  I  would  say 
that  is  too  divisive  an  issue  to  really  put  on  the  table  at  this  point 
in  time.  I  don't  think  population  or  population  density  is  the  right 
measurement  for — in  either  case,  nor  dollars.  So  it  is  a  critical 
issue  that  needs  to  be  worked  through. 

I  would  also  suggest — respectfully  suggest  to  this  subcommittee, 
the  key  is  not  the  structure  of  the  board,  but  the  leadership  that 
men  and  women  bring  to  the  board,  and  I  think  Mayor  Rendell 
made  that  point  quite  eloquently  this  morning. 

It  is  the  men  and  women  who  are  elected  who  think  regionally 
and  know  regionally  that  is  the  only  way  they  are  going  to  compete 
in  a  global  economy  that  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world,  and 
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you  cannot  legislate  through  some  institutional  structure  that  kind 
of  thinking. 

I  want  to  move  on  to  the  second  point,  the  role  of  the  MPO.  I 
would  like  to  report  to  you  that  with  the  advent  of  the 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  minute?  I  am  awful 
sorry.  I  am  going  to  have  to  stop  you  here  and  run  over  to  the  Floor 
for  a  vote.  The  difficulty  is  when  Mr.  Barca  returns,  I  would  like 
to  get  the  hearing  back  under  way.  So  if  you  could  pick  up  where 
you  are,  where  we  are  leaving  off  as  Mr.  Barca  comes  back. 

Mr.  CosciA.  Yes. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Or  if  you  prefer  to  completely  suspend  and  let  Mr. 
Bauer  go  next,  whatever  is  best  for  you. 

Mr.  CosciA.  I  will  complete  my  testimony. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  He  should  be  back  here  any  second,  so  the  sub- 
committee will  be  in  a  brief  recess. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  BORSKI.  We  will  reconvene.  Let  me  suggest,  I  know  members 
of  this  panel  have  planes  they  have  to  get  to,  so  again,  I  want  to 
ask  you  to  be  as  brief  as  you  can,  keeping  in  mind  that  your  entire 
statement  is  part  of  the  record  and  with  that,  Mr.  Coscia,  you  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  Coscia.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
talk  about  the  role  of  the  MPO.  As  you  and  the  Members  know,  the 
role  of  the  MPO  in  identifying  priority  projects  to  be  considered  for 
the  TIP  has  been  changing  since  the  passage  of  ISTEA,  and  I  will 
speak  just  to  the  New  Jersey  DOT  side  of  the  issue. 

New  Jersey  DOT  has  established  a  policy  that  only  projects  that 
have  completed  the  project  development/preliminary  engineering 
stage  can  be  considered  candidates  for  the  TIP.  Specific  projects  are 
only  entered  for  final  design,  right-of-way,  or  construction. 

The  work  performed  for  the  preliminary  engineering  state  is 
done  under  line  item  programs.  This  approach  makes  estimating 
the  TIP  of  various  projects  much  easier  for  projects  that  are  that 
well  defined.  But  it  also  means  that  there  are  fewer  specific 
projects  in  the  TIP. 

DVRPC  has  insisted  on  including  a  placeholder  for  projects  in 
the  latter  year  of  the  TIP  to  ensure  that  there  will  be  sufficient 
funding  for  projects  still  wending  their  way  through  the  prelimi- 
nary engineering  phase,  and  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  ensure  regional 
and  statewide  equity. 

In  addition,  we  have  begun  to  put  in  place  what  we  call  a  trans- 
parent pipeline  for  both  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  We  at  the 
MPO  level  are  monitoring  all  the  projects  in  our  region,  from  con- 
cept through  preliminary  engineering,  through  right-of-way,  et 
cetera,  and  reporting  every  three  months  to  our  board,  and  we  need 
that  type  of  information  to  know  if  a  project  is  not  going  to  make 
it  in  time  for  the  construction  money  for  that  year,  £ind  if  it  isn't, 
we  don't  want  that  money  to  leave  our  region  and  go  to  another 
region  in  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey.  We  want  to  substitute  an- 
other project.  We  call  that  the  transparent  pipeline.  We  are  putting 
that  together  now,  working  with  both  States. 

Funding  flexibility,  we  have  put  together  a  very  successful  pro- 
gram. It  took  a  lot  of  work  on  the  part  of  a  lot  of  different  people, 
including  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  the  county  commissioners. 
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Secretary  of  PennDOT,  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding,  it  is  part 
of  my  testimony,  where  we  have  reached  agreement  to  flex  on  Jan- 
uary 2nd,  1995,  $100  million,  $80  million  CMAQ  funds,  $20  million 
match,  to  SEPTA  for  the  purchase  of  the  Frankford  elevated  cars. 
That  was  not  an  easily  reached  decision. 

There  were  a  lot  of  highway  projects  in  line  on  the  table  all 
through  the  process  ready  to  move,  but  they  collectively  came  to- 
gether and  agreed  that  that  was  the  right  thing  to  do  for  this  re- 
gion, and  a  similar  type  of  process  will  continue  each  year  on  the 
Pennsylvania  side.  In  fact,  we  have  pledged  as  a  goal,  as  a  goal, 
to  flex  $400  million  to  SEPTA  of  Federal  Highway  dollars.  Whether 
we  can  achieve  that  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  addition,  in  New  Jersey,  we  have  flexed  $27  million.  I  must 
say  though,  while  the  process  in  Pennsylvania  is  one  where  the 
MPO  decides  whether  to  flex  the  money  or  not,  that  is  not  the  case 
in  New  Jersey.  It  is  changing,  but  New  Jersey,  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons, and  my  colleagues  from  New  Jersey  DOT  will  address  this. 
New  Jersey  decides  with  New  Jersey  Transit  how  much  money  to 
flex  and  that  is  determined  and  taken  right  off  the  top  before  it 
ever  gets  to  the  MPOs,  a  completely  different  process  that  needs 
to  be  adjusted. 

I  would  say  one  other  thing  because  this  point  came  up,  and  it 
is  a  very  important  point  for  Pennsylvania,  and  that  is  the  match- 
ing funds.  New  Jersey  has  opted  to  utilize  the  soft  match  provision 
of  ISTEA  which  provides  both  the  State  and  the  MPO  greater  lati- 
tude in  selecting  projects.  This  can  make  flexing  easier  since  the 
source  of  matching  funds  is  not  an  issue. 

Pennsylvania  has  chosen  not  to  utilize  the  soft  match  provision, 
even  though  this  could  mean  a  way  around  the  restriction  associ- 
ated with  the  Pennsylvania  Motor  License  Fund.  Pennsylvania 
Motor  License  Fund  is  earmarked  by  constitutional  right  to  only 
highway  projects,  so  PennDOT  constantly  says  we  don't  have 
money  to  match  it.  If  they  use  the  soft  provision,  they  could  match 
the  highway  dollars  and  flex  it  to  SEPTA  or  DRPA.  They  have  cho- 
sen not  to  do  that. 

The  logic  I  have  always  heard  from  the  Secretary  and  deputy  sec- 
retaries is,  well,  if  people  really  think  this  project  is  worthwhile, 
they  should  be  willing  to  put  some  money  on  the  table.  That  needs 
to  be  rethought  and  use  the  New  Jersey  approach  which  moves 
projects  quickly  and  provides  no  problem  for  a  match. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Weiner,  can  we  go  to  you  next,  sir? 

Mr.  Weiner.  Yes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Good  afternoon.  I 
am  Joel  Weiner  and  I  serve  as  Executive  Director  of  the  North  Jer- 
sey Transportation  Planning  Authority.  This  is  the  metropolitan 
planning  organization  for  the  13  counties  in  northern  New  Jersey. 
The  region  covers  more  than  half  of  the  State's  land  area,  inhabited 
by  5.7  million  people,  or  74  percent  of  the  State's  population. 

While  this  region  is  largely  suburban,  it  also  includes  two  major 
cities,  Newark  and  Jersey  City,  as  well  as  rural  areas  and  counties 
along  the  Delaware  River.  The  Authority  consists  of  20  voting 
members,  an  elected  official  from  each  of  the  13  counties  and  two 
major  cities,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the  New  Jersey  Depart- 
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ment  of  Transportation,  the  govemors's  office,  New  Jersey  Transit 
Corporation,  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and 
a  gubernatorial-appointed  citizen  representative.  So  in  terms  of  our 
representation,  we  are  well  diversified.  We  do  represent  urban  and 
rural  interests  in  a  very  good  balance  on  the  board  as  well  as  pro- 
viding public  transit  providers  with  an  equal  vote. 

Like  MPOs  across  the  country,  the  NJTPA  is  actively  working  to 
put  together  new  planning  processes  and  acquire  new  capabilities 
to  implement  the  provisions  of  ISTEA.  In  contrast  to  our  neighbor- 
ing MPOs  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  which  entered  the  ISTEA 
era  with  considerably  larger  staffs  and  more  extensive  technical  re- 
sources, our  MPO  central  staff  had  to  remake  itself  virtually  from 
the  ground  up  in  order  to  address  the  new  responsibilities. 

Among  the  most  noticeable  and  important  changes  brought  about 
by  ISTEA  have  been  the  new  levels  of  public  awareness,  interest, 
and  involvement  in  the  work  of  the  MPO.  Our  monthly  board  meet- 
ings are  attracting  capacity  attendance.  The  mayors,  freeholders, 
county  executives,  and  agency  officials  that  serve  on  our  Authority 
are  investing  considerably  more  time  and  energy  in  MPO  activities, 
including  getting  involved  in  technical  matters  that  were  once 
largely  left  to  their  staff  planners.  The  reasons  are  simple.  Our  in- 
frastructure needs  are  great,  the  money  is  limited,  and  important 
tradeoffs  must  be  made. 

In  response  to  the  ISTEA  mandates,  a  growing  citizen  interest 
and  a  greater  degree  of  public  accountability,  this  MPO  has  dra- 
matically changed  the  way  project  selection  and  decision  making  is 
being  conducted  in  northern  New  Jersey.  With  input  from  a  wide 
variety  of  groups  and  individuals,  the  NJTPA  board  developed  and 
adopted  six  planning  goals,  related  criteria,  and  quantifiable  per- 
formance standards  to  guide  its  investment  decisions. 

We  are  now  able  to  objectively  evaluate  and  prioritize  hundreds 
of  projects  for  inclusion  in  our  Transportation  Improvement  Pro- 
gram, or  TIP.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Transportation,  all  investment  proposals,  regardless  of  funding 
category,  are  now  included  each  year  in  the  project  mix  for 
prioritization  purposes. 

What  this  means  is  that  funding  categories  where  the  MPO  has 
lead  responsibility  and  those  in  which  the  State  is  the  Federally 
designated  lead  agency  are  jointly  administered.  This  has  helped  to 
move  decisionmaking  closer  to  the  people  by  empowering  the  local 
elected  officials  with  broad  programming  responsibilities. 

While  this  new  more  vital  role  for  the  North  Jersey  TPA  has 
been  a  positive  development,  a  number  of  difficulties  and  obstacles 
remain  in  our  path  blocking  our  efforts  to  fully  realize  the  opportu- 
nities created  by  ISTEA. 

In  particular,  we  are  grappling  with  a  number  of  important  is- 
sues involving  the  MPO/State  relationship.  Many  of  the  initial  ten- 
sions that  arose  between  our  MPO  and  NJDOT  have  been  resolved 
through  a  series  of  negotiating  sessions,  a  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing, and  on-going  dialogue. 

However,  NJDOT  continues  to  resist  opening  up  the  capital  de- 
velopment process  with  respect  to  project  delivery  and  funding  allo- 
cations. Specifically,  NJDOT,  in  preparing  projects  for  delivery, 
consistently  advances  just  enough  projects  to  utilize  available  funds 
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and  no  more.  This  leaves  our  local  elected  officials  little  or  no  room 
for  choices  about  which  projects  will  be  implemented  in  a  given 
year. 

Ideally,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  TIP  development  cycle,  the 
NJTPA  board  should  be  presented  with  a  list  of  ready-to-go  trans- 
portation investments  whose  price  tag  far  exceeds  available  fund- 
ing. This  will  put  teeth  into  the  MPO's  criteria  development  and 
project  prioritization  process.  It  will  also  remove  the  stigma  es- 
poused by  certain  regional  stakeholder  groups,  such  as  the  environ- 
mental community,  that  our  MPO  is  just  going  through  an  exercise 
since  the  results  have  been  predetermined  by  the  New  Jersey  De- 
partment of  Transportation  due  to  a  lack  of  choice. 

Exacerbating  this  problem  is  NJDOT's  unwillingness  to  have  the 
MPO  at  the  table  when  project  and  programming  funding  decisions 
and  allocations  are  initially  made  and  when  decisions  to  flex  STP 
and  CMAQ  funds,  both  areas  of  MPO  lead  responsibility,  are  ad- 
vanced. We  at  the  North  Jersey  MPO  have  all  the  mechanisms  and 
processes  in  place  to  make  joint  decision  making  work.  What  is 
needed  is  a  refinement  in  the  Federal  legislation  to  give  the  MPO 
earlier  access  and  a  greater  voice  in  project  delivery,  funding  allo- 
cations, and  flexing  decisions. 

Before  I  turn  to  the  intermodal  issues  on  my  agenda,  I  just  want- 
ed to  make  one  point  regarding  the  CMAQ  funds  that  are  accruing 
to  MPOs. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Could  you  jdeld  for  a  second?  I  just  want  to  urge  you 
to  hit  the  high  points  here  if  you  can.  Mr.  Bauer  has  a  plane  he 
needs  to  catch,  and  I  wanted  to  leave  a  little  bit  of  time  for  ques- 
tioning. 

Mr.  Weiner.  Sure. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  I  appreciate  it.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Weiner.  Very  briefly,  CMAQ  funds  are  being  allocated 
among  the  three  MPOs  in  the  State  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  I  mean,  the  Commissioner  of  Trans- 
portation. And  while  our  MPO  is  the  largest  in  terms  of  population 
and  also  has  the  severest  air  quality  non-attainment  status  in  the 
State,  we  feel  that  our  needs  have  not  been  addressed  in  terms  of 
MPO  substate  allocations. 

The  CMAQ  program  was  intended  to  address  nonattainment  air 
quality  issues,  and  we  feel  that  it  should  be  a  more  representative 
distribution  among  MPOs  based  upon  what  you  do  nationally  with 
respect  to  the  States;  that  is  a  formula  based  on  population  and  air 
quality  nonattainment  status. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks  by  indicating  that  one  of  the 
major  features  of  ISTEA  is  the  "I"  in  ISTEA,  intermodal,  and  we 
have  done  a  lot  to  wake  up  the  goods  movement  community.  We 
have  done  two  studies  that  have  been  widely  disseminated.  We 
have  had  a  series  of  open  public  meetings  and  workshops  and  con- 
vened a  seminar  regarding  intermodal  and  freight  management  is- 
sues. 

As  a  result  of  these  initiatives,  the  freight  movement  community 
has  been  awakened.  They  have  become  involved,  and  now  is  the 
time  for  us  to  deliver  and  offer  tangible  benefits  for  the  goods 
movement  sector.  The  frustrating  aspect  of  this  challenge  is  that 
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although  the  "I"  in  ISTEA  is  for  intermodal,  it  receives  no  separate 
category  of  funds. 

In  contrast,  STP  enhancements  receive  a  statutory  set  aside  for 
what  can  amount  to  beautification  projects.  Consequently,  we  at 
the  MPO  are  left  with  the  same  funding  pie  but  more  hungry  play- 
ers at  the  table,  and  we  feel  that  increased  funding  from  Washing- 
ton could  go  a  long  way  in  helping  States  and  MPO  meet  the  full 
spirit  of  ISTEA. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Bauer. 

Mr.  Bauer.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Representative  Barca,  we  were 
pleased  to  be  invited  here  today  to  briefly  comment  on  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission 
on  the  planning  and  funding  flexibility  aspects  of  ISTEA. 

The  Commission  serves  a  smaller  area  than  the  areas  that  you 
have  heard  from  to  this  point  in  the  proceedings.  The  Commission 
is  the  MPO  for  three  urbanized  areas,  Milwaukee,  Racine,  and  Ke- 
nosha. Very  quickly  by  way  of  background,  the  region  consists  of 
seven  counties.  It  has  an  area  of  about  2,700  square  miles,  a  popu- 
lation of  about  2  million  people,  and  provides  emplo5anent  for  about 
1  million  people.  Thus  it  contains  about  40  percent  of  the  State's 
population  and  employs  about  40  percent  of  the  State's  labor  force 
on  about  5  percent  of  the  States  area.  There  are  154  local  units  of 
government  within  the  region. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  four  issues  that  were  raised 
in  the  letter  of  invitation  that  was  issued  by  the  Subcommittee. 
First  of  all,  the  effect  of  the  ISTEA  regulations  on  the  metropolitan 
transportation  planning  process  in  Southeastern  Wisconsin.  Sec- 
ondly, the  relationship  of  that  planning  process  to  air  qusdity  man- 
agement planning.  Thirdly,  the  m3rth  that  metropolitan  planning 
organizations  have  somehow  acquired  under  ISTEA  a  great  deal  of 
power  to  make  transportation  funding  decisions;  and  finally,  on  the 
potential  Federal  role  with  respect  to  the  membership  composition 
of  MPOs. 

With  respect  to  the  planning  process  itself,  as  a  technical  proc- 
ess, we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  our  area,  the  enact- 
ment of  ISTEA  and  the  promulgation  of  rules  governing  transpor- 
tation planning  under  the  Act  have  really  required  no  significant 
chEinges  in  the  way  in  which  regional  transportation  planning  has 
been  carried  out  in  Southeastern  Wisconsin  for  over  30  years.  And 
that  is  because  the  principles  that  underlie  the  approach  to  plan- 
ning set  forth  in  the  ISTEA  and  its  implementing  regulations  are 
the  same  principles  that  have  long  underlain  the  Commission's  ap- 
proach to  transportation  planning. 

The  Commission  is  now  completing  its  third  generation  regional 
transportation  system  plan,  and  we  believe  that  it  will  be  found  to 
properly  address  all  of  the  planning  requirements  under  the 
ISTEA,  and  that  it  has  been  prepared  in  an  open  and  participatory 
planning  process  where  the  viewpoints  of  all  the  various  interests 
concerned  can  be  heard. 

The  Commission's  major  partner  in  the  planning  process  is  and 
always  has  been  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Transportation. 
That    Department    has    steadfastly    supported    the    Commission's 
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transportation  planning  efforts  for  more  than  30  years  while  Fed- 
eral interest  and  support  have  waxed  and  wEined  over  that  period. 

The  Commission  then  welcomes  the  ISTEA  legislation  and  the 
renewed  Federal  interest  in  sound  area  wide  transportation  system 
planning,  which  that  legislation  represents. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  relationship  between  transportation  sys- 
tem planning  and  air  quality  planning,  the  situation  is  somewhat 
different.  The  Commission  has  over  the  past  two-and-a-half  years 
worked  very  closely  with  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources to  make  the  new  post-ISTEA  regional  transportation  sys- 
tem plan  fully  conform  to  the  forthcoming  Wisconsin  State  air  qual- 
ity implementation  plan. 

There  are,  however,  some  problems  with  what  is  a  complex  and, 
at  least  to  us,  sometimes  confusing  situation  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  regulations  that  deal  with  the  conformity  issue.  Despite  all 
of  the  efforts  to  coordinate  the  transportation  system  planning  and 
the  air  quality  management  planning,  we  are  now  being  told  that 
Southeastern  Wisconsin,  which  is  classified  as  a  severe  ozone  non- 
attainment  area,  will  shortly  face  restrictions  on  transportation 
system  development.  And  apparently  these  restrictions  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Federal  legislation  itself. 

Rather  the  restrictions  have  to  do  with  the  implementing  regula- 
tions that  have  been  written  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA). 

The  legislation,  as  we  understand  it,  provided  for  a  18-month  pe- 
riod of  grace  before  Federal  sanctions  would  be  imposed  if  the  State 
air  quality  msinagement  plan  was  not  found  to  be  fully  approvable 
by  the  Federal  government.  This  period  would  have  provided  an 
ample  and  workable  period  in  which  to  resolve  any  problems  that 
the  Federal  government  had  with  the  State  plan. 

We  are  now  told  that  the  conformity  rules  that  have  been  written 
by  the  EPA  provide  for  an  automatic  lapsing  of  any  prior  Federal 
transportation  plan  conformity  findings  if  the  State  implementation 
plan  is  not  fully  approved;  that  such  lapsing  will  occur  in  South- 
eastern Wisconsin  on  January  the  15th  of  1995,  and  will  effectively 
halt  not  only  highway  widening  and  extension  projects,  but  much 
needed  transit  improvements.  We  fail  to  see  how  such  action  will 
help  to  achieve  improved  air  quality  in  our  region.  Certainly  the 
problem  does  not  relate  to  the  transportation  planning  aspects  of 
the  work. 

With  respect  to  the  funding  power  of  the  MPOs,  we  believe  that 
a  kind  of  myth  has  grown  up  that  the  ISTEA  has  shifted  to  the 
metropolitan  planning  organizations  a  significant  amount  of  deci- 
sion-making authority  with  respect  to  the  funding  of  highway  and 
transit  projects. 

While  it  is  true  that  under  ISTEA  a  certain  amount  of  Federal 
money  is  suballocated  directly  to  large  metropolitan  areas  in  care 
of  the  MPOs,  that  required  suballocation  needs  to  be  placed  in  per- 
spective. 

In  our  case,  the  ISTEA  required  suballocation  of  surface  trans- 
portation funds  is  about  $20  million  per  year.  That  represents 
about  5  percent  of  the  Federal  funds  that  are  provided  annually  for 
highways  alone  in  Wisconsin  to  the  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Transportation . 
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So  while  the  Commission  as  an  MPO  has  some  abiUty  to  direct 
Federal  funding  within  the  Milwaukee  urbanized  area  and  to  de- 
termine how  much  should  be  spent  on  transit  and  on  highways, 
that  ability  is  minimal  in  comparison  to  the  ability  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Department  of  Transportation  to  similarly  Eillocate  funding. 

Now,  the  Commission  as  an  MPO  has  no  problem  with  the  way 
in  which  the  ISTEA  legislation  has  been  implemented  in  this  re- 
spect, but  we  do  believe  that  it  should  be  understood  that  the  fund- 
ing allocation  abilities  of  MPOs  are  not  nearly  as  great  as  some 
people  hold  them  to  be. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  organization  of  the  metropolitan 
planning  organizations — the  structure  and  membership  of  these  or- 
ganizations, I  would  note  that  the  structure  of  the  Southeastern 
Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission  is  determined  by  State 
law,  and  that  the  State  legislation  concerned  predates  by  many 
years  any  Federal  interest  in  metropolitan  planning. 

The  structure  of  the  Commission  was  specified  by  the  State  legis- 
lature after  very  careful  consideration  and  has  worked  very  well 
over  time.  We  believe  that  the  injection  of  any  Federal  require- 
ments into  this  very  sensitive  area  would  have  to  be  done,  if  the 
Congress  finds  it  to  be  at  all  necessary,  very  sensitively  and  in  a 
manner  as  to  allow  flexibility  between  metropolitan  areas. 

In  terms  of  political  culture,  we  believe  that  every  metropolitan 
area  is,  in  fact,  unique,  and  we  believe  that  it  would  be  best  to 
allow  that  culture  to  work  through  the  States  to  determine  how 
best  to  structure  each  MPO. 

That  concludes  my  remarks.  We  want  to  thank  you  again  for  the 
opportunity  to  come  here  today  and  make  these  remarks  to  you. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Let  me  first  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Barca, 
for  questions. 

Mr.  Barca.  Let  me  just  briefly  thank  Mr.  Bauer  for  not  only  his 
testimony  here  today,  but  his  decades  of  dedication  to  Southeastern 
Wisconsin.  His  regional  planning  authority  has  provided  just  out- 
standing professional  planning  services  for  the  communities  spread 
all  throughout  our  district,  and  we  are  very  proud  and  pleased  with 
his  work  and  the  professionalism  of  his  st^,  and  I  am  sure,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  you  have  a  chance  to  go  through  his  testimony,  that 
he  only  summarized  here  today,  you  know,  it  is  an  indication  of 
just  how  thoroughly  they  take  their  responsibilities  and  carry  out 
the  assignments  that  are  given  to  them. 

So,  Mr.  Bauer,  I  just  want  to  say  publicly  thank  you  very  much 
for  being  here  and  sharing  your  years  of  wisdom  in  terms  of  the 
subject  matter  that  we  are  approaching  here  today. 

Mr.  Bauer.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  Chair  thanks  the  gentleman.  Mr.  Bauer,  you 
should  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  a  very  dedi- 
cated, diligent,  hard  working  Member  of  this  subcommittee.  He  has 
been  here  and  done  a  very  good  job  for  us  over  the  year  and  we 
appreciate  his  efforts.  And  I  know  you  have  to  leave.  If  you  want 
to  excuse  yourself,  you  may. 

Mr.  Bauer.  No.  I  think — I  am  told  that  if  I  am  lucky  with  a  cab, 
it  won't  take  more  than  30  minutes  to  get  to  the  airport.  So  I  will 
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be  glad,  if  there  are  any  questions,  to  stay.  Otherwise  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  questions,  I  will  ask  to  be  excused,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Very  good.  Feel  free  at  any  point  you  think  you  need 
to  go,  and  I  will  ask  this  question  of  the  entire  panel. 

Several  of  you  have  suggested  in  your  testimony  that  the  plan- 
ning processes  involve  the  State  DOT  presenting  a  list  of  projects 
to  the  MPO  with  the  MPO  then  selecting  from  that  list.  Is  that, 
in  fact  the  way  the  planning  process  works  and  do  you  expect  that 
in  the  future  the  MPO  itself  will  come  up  with  a  list  of  projects 
from  which  it  will  make  its  selections? 

Mr.  Weiner,  let  me  start  with  you. 

Mr.  Weiner.  Yes,  in  terms  of  what  we  have  in  New  Jersey  right 
now,  there  is  a  list  of  projects  in  the  pipeline  that  has  a  life  of  its 
own,  even  before  ISTEA  was  enacted.  So  we  have  inherited  a  great 
deal  and  a  great  number  of  projects  moving  through  and  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  deliverability. 

With  credit  to  DOT,  they  have  opened  up  the  process  in  terms 
of  staff  to  staff  level  interaction.  We  have  a  person  from  our  staff 
working  at  DOT  to  see  how  the  projects  move  along  and  where  the 
snags  are  in  deliverability. 

The  crux  of  the  issue  to  us,  to  our  board,  and  to  what  we  are 
hearing  from  the  regional  stakeholders  that  we  have  gone  out  to 
meet  is  that  they  would  like  to  see  a  more  robust  list  of 
deliverables  in  any  given  TIP  annual  element,  so  that  the  element 
of  choice  is  there  at  the  table,  because  we  do  have  a  process  now, 
and  that  process  was  crafted  with  the  help  of  the  State  DOT  and 
NJ  Transit  and  all  the  counties  that  sit  at  our  table,  and  that  proc- 
ess will  allow  us  to  put  the  limited  money  that  we  have  to  the  best 
projects. 

So  it  is  a  question  of  delivering  enough  projects  so  that  we  have 
a  choice. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Amberger. 

Mr.  Amberger.  In  our  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  be  un- 
happy with  that  process  that  was  described.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  both  the  State  and  the  local  units  of  governments  receive  a  call 
for  projects,  and  as  the  State  puts  it,  they  can  put  their  projects 
in  and  the  locals,  through  the  MPO,  put  their  projects  in,  and  then 
in  that  process  of  that  mix  and  determining  those,  that  is  how  the 
process  goes,  and  I  think  that  is  what  I  would  hope  would  be — and 
I  thought  was  probably  being  done  or  should  have  been  in  the  some 
of  the  other  States. 

If  you  don't  have — if  the  State  puts  all  the  money  on  the  table, 
you  don't  have  the  local  input. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Coscia. 

Mr.  Coscia.  We  have  two  States,  as  you  know.  In  Pennsylvania, 
the  State  puts  on  the  table  what  we  call  projects  of  regional  signifi- 
cance. They  are  the  big  projects,  something  $30  million  or  more. 
The  counties  and  the  City  of  Philadelphia  put  on  the  table  local 
projects,  and  we  work  through  committee  to  shape  the  program 
using  a  six-step  process  to  determine  which  projects  move  forward. 

It  is  true  in  New  Jersey,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Weiner  that  in  New 
Jersey  it  is  pretty  much  put  on  the  table  by  New  Jersey  DOT,  and 
part  of  that  you  must  understand  though  is  because  in  the  case  of 
New  Jersey,  historically  a  lot  of  the  decisions  come  out  of  Trenton. 
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It  is  a  centralized  State,  very  weak  county  government,  and  they 
aren't  really  staffed  up  to  make  those  kinds  of  decisions.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, it  is  a  decentralized  State,  much  different  political  set- 
ting. So  the  processes  are  different. 

I  might  say  one  other  thing.  In  the  case  of  New  Jersey  DOT,  the 
MPOs  and  DVRPC  in  particular,  has  been  given  the  responsibility 
to  fund  projects  for  scoping,  it  is  called,  which  are  preliminary  fea- 
sibility studies,  and  we  get  something  like  $2  million  a  year.  Our 
local  government  submits  projects  from  concept,  and  we  fund  them 
with  New  Jersey  DOT  as  a  partner  and  they  eventually  will  be  the 
projects  that  make  its  way  into  the  pipeline. 

So  we  now  control  at  the  MPO  level  the  beginning  of  the  pipe- 
line. That  is  going  to  take  a  few  years  for  that  pipeline  to  change, 
but  the  process  put  on  the  table  by  New  Jersey  DOT  should  help 
correct  that. 

Mr.  Bauer.  In  Southeastern  Wisconsin,  the  list  of  candidate 
projects  are  submitted  to  the  MPO  by  the  Wisconsin  Department 
of  Transportation,  by  the  seven  counties,  and  by  the  147  cities,  vil- 
lages and  towns,  and  by  the  individual  transit  operators.  The  MPO 
then  screens  those  projects  initially  in  order  to  be  sure  that  they 
are  in  conformance  with  and  would  serve  to  implement  the  adopted 
regional  plan.  That  plan  is  adopted,  not  just  by  the  MPO,  but  by 
all  seven  county  boards  and  by  the  major  cities  including  the  City 
of  Milwaukee,  the  City  of  Kenosha,  and  the  City  of  Racine.  So 
there  is  an  initial  review  for  plan  conformance,  and  then  the 
projects  are  reviewed  further  in  terms  of  how  well  they  meet  the 
objectives  of  the  particular  funding  category  that  might  be  in- 
volved. 

The  process  has  worked  rather  well  because  it  means  that  when 
the  county  and  local  governments  advance  their  projects,  they  have 
secured  approval  from  their  local  governing  bodies  so  that  match- 
ing monies  will  be  available  as  the  projects  proceed. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Each  of  you  have  said — at  least  Mr.  Bauer,  Mr. 
Coscia,  and  Mr.  Weiner,  each  of  you  has  said  that  funding  flexibil- 
ity decisions  are  made  at  the  State  level  with  little  or  no  MPO 
input.  Have  you  approached  the  State  about  allowing  the  MPOs  to 
be  a  player  in  funding  flexibility  decisions  and  if  so,  what  has  been 
their  reaction? 

Mr.  Bauer. 

Mr.  Bauer.  Yes.  There  is  in  Wisconsin  a  process  at  the  State 
level  by  which  the  State  must  prepare  a  six-year  highway  improve- 
ment program.  This  makes  the  process  more  complex,  but  as  we 
moved  into  ISTEA  and  as  the  State  has  begun  to  allocate  funds, 
for  example,  for  the  CMAQ  projects,  the  State  has  been  very  recep- 
tive to  the  MPO  proposing  candidate  projects  in  a  cooperative  way 
between  the  MPO  and  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. There  are  meetings  held  between  the  chairmen  of  the  three 
MPO  transportation  improvement  programming  committees  in  the 
region  and  the  key  WisDOT  staff  to  reach  agreement  on  projects. 

Mr.  Coscia.  In  the  case  of  DVRPC,  in  the  Pennsylvania  region, 
the  DVRPC  makes  that  flexing  decision.  In  New  Jersey,  we  do  not. 
We  have  asked  the  Commissioner  of  New  Jersey  DOT  for  what  I 
would  call  an  earmark  or  a  guesstimate  or  estimate  for  each  pot 
of  money  that  our  region  should  be  using  for  our  TIP,  and  then  we 
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would  make  the  decision  as  to  flex  it.  We  have  not  been  successful 
in  getting  him,  either  Commissioner  Downs  or  Commissioner  Wil- 
son now,  to  see  our  point  of  view.  Hopefully,  we  can  be  more  per- 
suasive. 

We  have  a  New  Jersey  caucus  working  on  it,  made  up  of  the 
mayors,  Trenton  and  Camden  and  the  four  counties,  and  that  issue 
this  coming  year,  we  were  pressed  very  hard  and  very  forcefully  by 
them. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Weiner. 

Mr.  Weiner.  Yes.  I  would  echo  what  John  said.  In  New  Jersey, 
there  is  a  unique  process  whereby  the  State  is  mandated  to  submit 
to  the  legislature  by  March  1st  of  every  year  an  annual  capital  pro- 
gram which  contains  not  only  the  funding  allocations  for  the 
projects  that  are  deliverable,  but  also  those  decisions  as  to  which 
monies  are  flexed  to  where. 

This  process  takes  place  before  the  MPO  sees  the  results  of  it, 
and  we  have  to  get  in  earlier.  We  have  had  repeated  requests,  and 
as  late  as  our  last  board  meeting  in  September,  I  made  that  re- 
quest once  again  to  be  able  to  be  a  player  at  the  table  when  these 
important  decisions  are  made,  and  we  are  waiting  to  hear  from 
DOT. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Amberger,  you  want  to  tell  us  the  good  side  of 
this  and  how  it  works  well? 

Mr.  Amberger.  Yes.  Particularly  on  the  CMAQ  funds,  the  three 
areas  that  are  affected  sit  down  with  the  State  Department  of 
Transportation  and  with  the  State's  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  decide  which  projects  can  get  us  the  most  benefit  in 
the  area. 

They  decide  both  the  relative  spUt  of  the  dollars  and  where  those 
go  and  allow  those  decisions  to  be  made  by  all  the  partners  in  the 
process. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  How  helpful  have  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion and  the  Federal  Transit  Administration  been  in  providing 
training  and  expertise  and  listening  to  the  concerns  of  the  MPOs? 

Mr.  Weiner. 

Mr.  Weiner.  I  think  they  have  been  very  helpful.  They  have 
been  very  attentive.  They  have  come  to  our  board  meetings.  They 
have  helped  us  in  terms  of  negotiating  some  problems  we  have  had 
with  delivering  our  transportation  plan. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  aspects  of  what  we  have  gone 
through  recently  was  a  highway  project  that  was  approved  at  our 
board  level  and  supported  by  the  business  community,  but  there 
was  at  issue  some  air  quality  concerns  that  the  environmental  com- 
munity challenged,  and  we  had  a  very  good  dialogue  with  FHWA 
on  that.  EPA  unfortunately  got  out  in  front  of  them  and  issued  an 
opinion  on  this  matter  before  we  had  a  chance  to  have  a  full  public 
hearing,  and  this  dismayed  many  of  our  board  members,  but  with 
respect  to  U.S.  DOT,  we  have  had  a  very  good  and  close  working 
relationship. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Bauer. 

Mr.  Bauer.  The  relationship  has  been  a  good  one,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  Highway  Administration.  And  it  is  good 
and  we  have  no  complaints. 
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Historically,  I  might  say  the  relationship  was  much  closer  be- 
cause there  was  a  time  when  the  Federsd  Government  actually  as- 
signed technical  staff  to  work  in  the  Commission  offices  on  the 
preparation  of  the  first  generation  transportation  system  plans  and 
provided  assistance  in  developing  techniques,  such  as  how  to  apply 
benefit  cost  analyses  on  a  system-wide  basis. 

The  Federal  government  may  not  have  that  same  staff  capability 
that  it  did  historically,  but  certainly  the  staff  that  you  do  have 
have  been  very  cooperative  with  the  Commission. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Let  me  ask  each  of  you  if  there  been  specific  in- 
stances of  disagreements  between  the  State  and  an  MPO  on  a 
project  decision  and  how  have  these  disputes  been  resolved? 

Mr.  Coscia. 

Mr.  Coscia.  If  you  are  talking  about  specific  projects,  yes,  there 
have  been  disagreements.  Not  many,  but  they  are  extremely  impor- 
tant. For  example,  if  you  take  a  major  highway  and  it  may  have 
six  segments  in  it  and  the  project  may  total  something  on  the  order 
of  $500  million  or  $600  million,  we  may  want  to  move  with  one  as- 
pect of — or  one  or  two  segments  of  it,  such  as  the  blue  route,  and 
the  State  may  want  to  move  on  it  in  its  entirety,  thereby  capturing 
all  the  money  that  is  available  and  not  leaving  enough  for  other 
local  high-priority  projects. 

Another  good  example  are  park  and  ride  lots.  We  have  had  some 
disagreements  there. 

I  did  want  to  add  one  thing  to  the  earlier  question.  Our  working 
relationship  with  FHWA  is  excellent.  In  fact,  their  chief — some  of 
their  senior  staff  executive  people  have  come  to  DVRPC  and 
worked  with  us  for  six  months  to  learn  how  things  go  at  the  grass- 
roots level.  So  it  is  an  excellent  working  relationship. 

However,  our  region  is  split  at  FTA  between  region  2  in  New 
York  and  region  3  in — out  of  Baltimore,  which  handles  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  I  must  tell  you,  one  region  talks  Chinese  and  the  other 
region  talks  Japanese,  and  we  do  not  always  get  the  same  policies 
and  we  do  not  always  get  the  same  treatment. 

Our  highest  priority  for  southern  New  Jersey  is  the  extensions 
of  the  high-speed  line  into  Burlington  and  Camden — into  Bur- 
lington and  Gloucester  counties.  Region  2  out  of  New  York  City 
deemed  that  they  would  not  fund  the  MIS  for  that — MIS/EIS  for 
that  work,  but  would  only  let  FTA  funds  be  used  for  a  portion  of 
it.  Absolutely  ludicrous.  If  that  were  being  done  by  region  3,  we 
would  have  been  funded  totally  for  that. 

So  some  type  of  overriding  consideration  needs  to  be  made  for 
those  regions,  those  MPOs  split  by  two  EPA  regions,  two  FTA  re- 
gions, et  cetera. 

Mr.  Amberger.  Early  in  the  process  of  deciding  how  we  were 
going  to  do  the  ISTEA  work,  we  had  a  significant  conflict  with  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Transportation  who  probably  gave  us  good 
advice,  which  was,  put  the  operators  on  your  policy  board. 

Our  policy  board  did  not  agree  with  that,  chose  to  not  take  that 
advice,  and  that  was  then  discussed  and  there  were  a  number  of 
people  thinking  about  it  and  did  go  to  Washington  to  see  if  the 
FHWA  or  FTA  would  overrule  our  local  decision,  and  I  think  that 
was  another  thing  that  gave  us  the  sense  that  people  in  Washing- 
ton are  really  listening  to  us. 
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So  they  did  not  side  with  the  State  of  Michigan,  despite  the  fact 
that  probably  Michigan  had  some  good  suggestions,  but  it  was  the 
local  decision  not  to  do  that,  and  so  the  Federal  officials,  you  know, 
insisted  that  this  be  a  local  process,  £ind  that  is  so  helpful  and  we 
hope  that  will  be  continued  in  the  ISTEA  process. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Weiner. 

Mr.  Bauer.  The  regional  transportation  system  plan  has,  for  over 
30  years,  been  integrated  into  and  made  a  part  of  the  State  trans- 
portation system  plan.  Therefore,  we  have  not  in  30  years  experi- 
enced any  planning  conflicts  with  respect  to  major  State  trunk 
highway  improvements.  See  such  improvements  have  been  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  adopted  required  plans. 

There  have  been  some  disagreements  recently  involving  CMAQ 
funding.  These  have  involved  decisions  concerning  alternative  fuels 
and  fueling  stations,  the  emphasis  that  should  be  placed  on  traffic 
signalization  improvements,  for  example,  some  park  and  ride  lot 
disagreements,  but — and  this  is  going  to  sound  a  little  self-serv- 
ing— all  of  those  disagreements  were  resolved  in  favor  of  the  MPO 
and  local  positions.  It  has  been  a  very  gratifying  process  for  us  to 
date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be  excused? 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Yes,  sir.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony 
and  for  staying  as  long  as  you  did.  I  hope  you  make  your  plane. 

Mr.  Weiner.  Just  a  quick  response  to  your  last  question.  We  con- 
vene a  negotiating  committee  at  our  board  level  when  there  are  dif- 
ferences— and  there  are  few.  I  mean,  given  the  fact  that  there  are 
a  series  of  projects  given  to  us  and  very  little  latitude,  if  there  is 
an  issue  that  is  of  conflict,  we  convene  the  committee. 

There  is  information  sharing,  and,  based  on  that,  we  have  always 
been  able  to  resolve  it  based  on  an  MPO  vote  and  that  the  State 
itself,  you  know,  acknowledges  that  role.  So  there  is  no  problem  in 
terms  of  the  few  areas  where  we  have  had  a  difference  of  opinion. 
It  is  negotiated  out  through  a  committee. 

Mr.  Amberger.  If  I  might  add  to  that  further,  I  think  that  many 
of  us  know  that  we  are  going  to  have  conflicts  and  what  has  arisen 
is  sort  of  a  series  of  memorandums  of  understanding,  and  almost 
all  of  those  memorandums  of  understanding  say  so  and  so  will  be 
lead,  so  and  so  will  be  support,  and  in  the  event  that  we  cannot 
agree,  X  will  be  the  deciding — the  negotiating  tie  breaker  in  this 
process,  and  very  often  sometimes  we  will  choose  the  governor, 
sometimes  we  will  choose  someone  else  to  be  that  final  authority, 
but  we — ^but  there  is  a  whole  realm  of  memorandums  of  under- 
standing that  now  are  really  part  of  the  intergovernmental  process 
that  we  applied  at  ISTEA. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Coscia,  do  you  want  to  tell  us  how  those  dis- 
putes are  resolved? 

I  wanted  to  ask,  Mr.  Amberger,  your  MPO  recently  adopted  a 
two-tiered  voting  system  where  the  second  tier  is  based  on  propor- 
tional population. 

Can  you  tell  us  what  your  experience  has  been  to  date  and  any 
particular  responses  from  the  City  of  Detroit  and  the  other  parties? 

Mr.  Amberger.  As  soon  as  ISTEA  passed,  this  was  immediately 
one  of  the  issues,  how  should  we  meet  that  spirit  of  ISTEA,  and 
we  probably  spent  a  year-and-a-half  or  almost  two  years  arguing 
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different  sorts  of  schemes,  researching  with  all  of  our  members, 
both  the  city  of  Detroit  and  the  County  of  Oakland,  which  are  two 
very  large  parties  that  did  not  have  votes  proportional  to  their  pop- 
ulation. 

And  finally  this  last  October — no,  last  June,  we  put  into  place 
this  mechanism,  and  I  have  copies  of  that  with  me  that  I  have 
given  to  Mr.  Coscia  already  to — as  to  how  that  process  works.  It 
has  not  been — it  has  not  been  tested  yet  because  the  way  it  works 
is  that  if  there  is  no  challenge  to  the  one  government,  one  vote,  the 
thing  simply  goes  on. 

And  again,  it  is  our  expectation  that  probably  it  will  never  be 
tested,  and  if  it  does  get  tested,  what  will  happen  is  you  will  have 
to  go  back  into  a  committee  process  and  you  will  have  to  find  a 
common  solution,  and  again,  I  think  the  City  of  Detroit  and  the 
County  of  Oakland  feel  safe  in  this  process  that  they  will  have  a 
way  of  making  their  population  felt  in  the  MPO  process. 

We  are  probably  going  to  do  a  test  run  on  the  process.  It  is  fairly 
complicated  when  you  do  it,  but  it  has  not  been  tested.  It  is  simply 
in  place. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Does  the  mere  fact  that  you  have  a  two-tiered  sys- 
tem weigh  the  outcome  of  how  the  parties  negotiate  with  each 
other? 

Mr.  Amberger.  Yes.  Because  you  know  that  if — if  what  goes 
through  is  not  acceptable  to  the  City  of  Detroit,  you  are  going  to 
have  a  challenge  to  that  and  probably  a  number  of  other  cities  are 
going  to  join  the  city  in  that  process,  and  it  can't  go  forward. 

And  if  you  can't  move  a  plan  forward,  none  of  us  can  spend. 
There  is  a  lot  of  terror  involved  in  not  coming  to  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion to  allocating  our  dollars  or  working  out  our  process. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  It  is  a  very  difficult  problem  with  which  you  have 
had  to  struggle.  I  think  you  are  to  be  commended  on  this  sugges- 
tion and  proposal  that  you  have  implemented  in  Michigan.  The 
subcommittee  would  be  very  interested  to  hear  from  you  as  things 
develop  as  to  how  it  works  and  if  it  works  as  time  goes  on.  We 
would  appreciate  that  very  much. 

Mr.  Amberger.  Pleased  to  keep  you  informed. 

Mr,  BORSKI.  Mr.  Weiner  and  Mr.  Coscia,  have  you  given  any  con- 
sideration to  weighted  voting  or  some  form  of  proportional  rep- 
resentation in  the  structure  similar  to  what  Michigan  has  done? 
Mr.  Coscia. 

Mr.  Coscia.  Yes,  we  have.  We  have  had  board  discussions  on  this 
matter.  We  have  given  our  co-counsels,  our  Pennsylvania  co-coun- 
sel and  our  New  Jersey  co-counsel,  instructions  to  research  the 
interstate  compact  legislation,  because  we  thought  we  could  create 
some  type  of  additional  voting  mechanism  that  was  weighted  one 
person,  one  vote,  and  their  legal  opinion  was,  the  interstate  com- 
pact is  so  prescriptive  on  voting  that  that  could  not  legally  be  done. 
We  would  have  to  amend  the  interstate  compact,  and  that  is  their 
legal  opinion. 

I  welcome,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  member  governments  welcome 
any  way  that  we  can  collectively  come  up  with  a  system  that  does 
not  make  it  necessary  to  open  the  interstate  compact.  If  you  open 
that — we  had  many  opportunities  to  open  the  interstate  compact. 
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Two  New  Jersey  counties  wanted  to  join  DVRPC  last  year  and 
become  members  of  our  MPO.  Our  elected  officials  met  and  we 
were  very  happy  that  the  State  viewed  our  MPO  as  being  so  suc- 
cessful and  those  counties  wanted  to  join,  but  they  viewed  the  pros 
and  cons,  and  I  won't  get  into  those  at  this  point  in  time,  £ind  de- 
cided not  to  attempt  to  open  that  interstate  compact. 

So  it  is  a  very  difficult  issue  fraught  with  regional  considerations, 
and  I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  subcommittee  broad  Fed- 
eral guidance  in  this  area  would  be  welcomed  and  helpful.  Very 
prescriptive  Federal  suggestions  or  action  in  either  the  law  or  the 
regulations  would  be  a  detriment. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Weiner. 

Mr.  Weiner.  In  our  case,  we  just  recently  went  through  a  reorga- 
nization in  terms  of  our  board  and  the  board  elected  to  retain  its 
existing  structure  and  voting  composition.  Right  now  our  two  larg- 
est cities,  Newark  and  Jersey  City  who  sit  on  the  MPO  board,  have 
a  combined  population  of  about  503,000  in  an  MPO  area  of  5.7  mil- 
lion. So  they  are  about  9  percent  of  the  population  getting  10  per- 
cent of  the  vote. 

We  do  have  NJ  Transit  and  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey  which  runs  the  PATH  system,  our  two  public  transit 
providers,  with  voting  status  on  the  board,  and  we  feel  we  have  a 
good  balance  at  this  time  and  no  need  to  open  up  that  whole  struc- 
ture in  terms  of  recomposition. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  We  are  going  to  stop  here.  I  think  we  could  go  for 
several  more  hours.  There  is  a  vote  on  the  Floor,  and  I  am  going 
to  have  to  take  a  recess  to  do  that. 

First,  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony  today, 
for  your  willingness  to  come  and  share  with  us  your  thoughts,  and 
to  invite  you  to  keep  us  posted.  Keep  the  subcommittee  posted  with 
things  you  think  we  should  be  knowledgeable  about  as  this  process 
proceeds. 

Thank  you  very  much  and  we  will  be  in  a  brief  recess. 

[Recess.] 

TESTIMONY  OF  LOUIS  H.  LAMBERT,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  BUREAU  OF  TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING,  MICHIGAN 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION;  THOMAS  WALKER,  EX- 
ECUTIVE ASSISTANT  TO  THE  SECRETARY,  WISCONSIN  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  TRANSPORTATION;  W.  DENNIS  KECK,  ACTING 
ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  OF  PLANNING,  NEW  JERSEY  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  TRANSPORTATION;  AND  IRVING  J.  RUBIN, 
MEMBER,  MICHIGAN  STATE  TRANSPORTATION  COMMISSION 

Mr.  BORSKI.  On  our  fourth  panel  we  have  Mr.  Louis  H.  Lambert, 
Deputy  Director  for  Planning,  Michigan  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Secretary, 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Transportation,  Mr.  W.  Dennis  Keck,  As- 
sistant Commissioner  for  Planning,  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  Mr.  Irving  J.  Rubin,  Member,  Michigan  State 
Transportation  Commission. 

May  I  ask  you  all  to  please  stand  and  raise  your  right  hands. 

[Witnesses  sworn.] 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you  very  much  and  please  be  seated,  and 
gentlemen,  let  me  remind  you  that  your  statements  will  all  be 
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made  part  of  the  record  and  ask  that  your  oral  presentation  be 
what  you  feel  comfortable  with,  and  we  will  start  with  Mr.  Walker, 
if  we  may. 

Mr.  Walker.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  very  much 
appreciate  the  invitation  from  the  committee  to  invite  me  to  pro- 
vide Wisconsin  DOTs  perspective  on  ISTEA  planning  and  financ- 
ing. 

For  the  ISTEA  planning  process,  Wisconsin  DOT  has  identified 
several  concerns  about  ISTEA  that  we  think  ought  to  be  addressed 
by  the  committee  during  reauthorization  we  would  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention. 

Our  first  concern  is  that  it  seems  to  be  true  that  the  ISTEA  plan- 
ning process  assumes  that  more  investments  in  nonhighway  alter- 
natives like  transit  and  rail  service  will,  in  fact,  significantly  im- 
prove air  quality,  shift  travel  from  automobiles,  and  reduce  the 
need  for  highway  investments.  That  may  indeed  be  true  in  our 
largest  cities  or  in  densely  populated  States,  but  for  a  State  like 
Wisconsin,  our  planning  process  shows  that  that  simply  is  not  the 
case. 

Secondly,  we  seem  to  observe  that  Congress  would  like  to  judge 
a  State's  commitment  to  urban  transportation  based  on  how  much 
money  is  actually  flexed  or  how  many  dollars  are  invested  from  ex- 
plicit distinct  Federal  programs  on  urban  projects. 

From  our  perspective,  that  isn't  a  very  effective  way  to  make  that 
judgment.  A  State  like  Wisconsin,  I  know  there  are  others  like  us, 
have  what  we  would  describe  as  an  all-funds  transportation  budget 
where  Federal  funds  from  any  one  category  in  fact  are  treated  by 
our  legislature  in  effect  as  income  to  the  transportation  program. 

We  look  at  the  needs  in  every  transportation  mode  across  the  en- 
tire State.  The  legislature  then  allocates  those  resources  for  high- 
ways, for  transit,  for  rail  based  on  statewide  priorities.  So  if  we 
were  to  ask  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  specific  category  of 
Federal  funding  is  flexed  or  not  and  how  many  dollars  in  one  or 
another  category  are,  in  fact,  spent,  that  provides  a  totally  incom- 
plete picture  of  the  real  nature  of  Wisconsin's  investment  pattern 
in  highways  or  transit  and  doesn't  even  get  at  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  highway  or  transit  needs  are  being  met. 

And  finally,  from  our  perspective,  we  seem  to  see  the  assumption 
that  Federal  funds  and  Federal  funding  categories  are  in  fact  driv- 
ing State  and  local  investment  decisions,  and  that  really  isn't  the 
case.  The  statewide  and  the  MPO  planning  processes  identify  the 
needs  and  the  appropriate  investment  strategies.  These  processes 
in  fact  are  showing  the  need  for  more  dollars  for  all  modes  in  both 
rural  and  urban  areas. 

As  we  look  at  the  area  of  transportation  planning,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  the  committee  very  briefly  some  of  our  experiences 
in  completing  our  ISTEA  planning  process.  Through  this  process, 
we  spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  effort,  and  money  in  setting  up  new 
travel,  environmental,  and  pricing  models  that  actually  determine 
what  the  impacts  of  major  new  investments  in  rail  transit  and 
other  nonhighway  programs  would  be  on  residual  highway  travel. 

What  the  models  show  quite  clearly  is  that  these  new  non- 
highway  initiatives  will  have  a  minimal  impact  on  emissions  and 
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motor  vehicle  travel  and  will  not  reduce  the  need  for  highway  in- 
vestments. 

For  example,  in  our  most  densely  traveled  corridor  between  Chi- 
cago and  Milwaukee,  which  is  an  interstate  corridor,  the  inclusion 
of  16  high-speed  rail  round  trips  daily  and  extensive  investment  in 
intermodal  freight  facilities  would  divert  only  3  percent  of  total 
travel  in  that  corridor.  We  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  Dr.  Bauer 
from  SEWRPC  did  as  well  on  the  issue  of  pricing. 

The  environmental  community  challenged  us  to  look  at  what 
would  happen  if  we  asked  the  highway  user  to  pay  the  complete 
direct  cost  of  highway  investments  at  every  level  of  government  in 
Wisconsin.  In  fact,  we  went  beyond  that  and  we  set  up  models  that 
looked  at  the  potential  of  a  $1  per  gallon  regional  or  Statewide 
motor  fuel  tax  increase  to  see  what  kind  of  impact  that  would  have. 

We  did  in  fact  find  that  it  would  have  some  impact  on  travel  in 
the  order  of  magnitude  of  about  10  percent  over  a  15  or  20-year  pe- 
riod. Most  of  the  reduction  in  travel  came  from  people  living  closer 
to  where  they  work,  not  from  using  alternative  modes.  In  fact,  in 
Southeastern  Wisconsin,  the  increase  in  the  modal  split  would  go 
from  3  percent  transit  to  4.3  percent  transit  even  by  doubling  the 
amount  of  transit  service  and  introducing  the  $1  a  gallon  tax. 

In  terms  of  air  quality,  a  72  percent  increase  in  transit  service, 
which  is  included  in  the  Southeastern  Wisconsin  plan,  and  sup- 
ported fully  by  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Transportation,  is  pro- 
jected to  reduce  mobile  sector  ozone-causing  emissions  by  less  than 
1  percent  over  current  trends. 

We  now  know  that  based  on  the  very  extensive  modeling  of  our 
air  quality  agencies  in  the  four  State  Midwest  region  around  Lake 
Michigan,  that  clean  cars  and  clean  fuels  will  deliver  the  lion's 
share  of  mobile  sector  reductions  in  achieving  air  quality  stand- 
ards. 

In  Southeastern  Wisconsin,  the  mobile  sector  volatile  organic 
compounds  will  shrink  over  100  tons  per  day  today  to  less  than  30 
tons  by  the  year  2010  despite  travel  growth,  and  virtually  all  of 
these  reductions  will  come  from  technology.  With  such  a  small  base 
in  the  future,  any  kind  of  travel  shift  that  might  occur  with  what- 
ever strategy  will  have  an  extremely  minuscule  impact  on  air  qual- 
ity. 

As  a  result  of  this,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  and  we  have  con- 
cluded, that  highways  will  continue  to  be  the  backbone  of  our 
transportation  system  statewide  and  in  Southeastern  Wisconsin. 
Our  statewide  plan  will  invest  about  23  percent  more  for  existing 
highway  repairs  and  improvements,  not  new  capacity  on  a  state- 
wide basis  over  current  levels,  all  funds  extended. 

Our  travel  models  also  point  to  the  importance  of  new  alter- 
natives to  driving,  not  to  replace  highway  travel,  but  to  fill  in  im- 
portant and  critical  mobility  gaps  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas  for 
people  who  must  depend  on  public  transit  for  those  who  choose  not 
to  drive. 

As  a  result,  our  statewide  plan  responds  with  an  80  percent  in- 
crease in  nonhighway  investments,  including  high-speed  rail,  ex- 
panded urban  transit  system  with  very  high  levels  of  State  operat- 
ing support,  more  conventional  Amtrak  service,  a  new  inter-city 
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statewide  bus  program,  and  a  doubling  of  State  investments  in  el- 
derly and  disabled  programs. 

In  building  a  multi-modal  transportation  future,  we  clearly  be- 
lieve at  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Transportation  that  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  provide  leadership  in  moving  beyond  the  either/or 
debates  between  highways  and  transit  that  we  see  so  often.  Effec- 
tive mobility  will  clearly  require  an  expansion  of  our  commitments 
to  both  highways  and  transit  at  every  level  of  government. 

In  our  ongoing  relationships  with  MPOs  and  the  transit  commu- 
nity, I  think  we  are  very  confident.  I  know  Dr.  Bauer  already  spoke 
to  this,  about  the  excellent  working  relationship  between  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  all  of  our  MPOs. 

We  believe  that  the  current  planning  structures  are  appropriate 
and  the  coordination  is  sound  and  effective.  Our  general  sense  is 
that  we  would  urge  Congress  to  avoid  making  £iny  dramatic 
changes  to  the  MPO  structure  and  decision-making  process  at  this 
point.  We  believe  that  it  is  critically  important  for  both  the  State 
and  the  MPO  planning  processes  to  be  strong  and  effective  and  the 
two  plans  must  mesh. 

From  a  political  standpoint,  MPO  plans  must  have  strong  sup- 
port at  the  State  level.  TTie  reason  for  that  is  that  most  of  the  dol- 
lars that  will  ultimately  implement  MPO  plans  will  come  not  from 
Federal  funds,  but  from  State  funds.  Our  State  transportation  fund 
today  is  77  percent  State-funded,  23  percent  Federally-funded.  Our 
MPO  investment  strategies  wiU  have  roughly  the  same  proportion 
as  well. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  spend  just  a  minute  or  two  on  ISTEA  fi- 
nancing. Wisconsin  has  an  all-funds  transportation  budget.  As  I  ex- 
plained earlier,  Federal  fiinds  in  effect  are  one  component  of  that. 
All  of  our  transportation  income  goes  into  a  single  segregated  fund. 

The  legislature  may  and  will  allocate  resources  to  any  mode 
based  on  planning,  based  on  needs,  rather  than  where  those  dollars 
are  generated  from.  We  look  at  planning  goals  and  transportation 
needs  and  then  we  fund  programs  with  available  revenues. 

Federal  funds  and  categories  do  not  drive  our  investments;  plan- 
ning does.  Specific  source  of  category  funds  for  any  project  from  our 
perspective  really  isn't  even  looked  at.  Instead  the  measure  of  a 
good  investment  strategy  is  whether  or  not  we  are  meeting  the 
plans  established  at  both  the  State  and  MPO  levels. 

Since  our  States  need  Federal  funding  flexibility,  we  use  it  as  ap- 
propriate. We  certainly  urge  that  we  do  not  get  into  any  more  re- 
strictions on  the  flexibility  that  we  have  today.  In  fact,  we  would 
like  more  flexibility.  Set  asides  are  not  particularly  helpful. 

To  conclude,  I  would  like  to  summarize.  State  and  MPO  planning 
processes  are  working  to  identify  where  future  investments  are 
needed  across  all  modes  of  transportation  in  Wisconsin.  The  con- 
tent of  our  State  and  local  planning  processes  and  the  outcomes  are 
indeed  going  to  be  different  within  the  State  and  certainly  across 
the  Nation  in  different  places. 

These  variations  are  appropriate  because  each  area  has  different 
mobility  needs  and  a  different  range  of  effective  solutions.  Require- 
ments for  State  and  local  planning  do,  in  fact,  need  some  fine-tun- 
ing, as  my  testimony  indicates.  We  need  to  have  greater  flexibility 
and  less  prescription,  more  guidelines,  less  rules. 
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Congress  should  encourage  this  kind  of  bottom-up  approach  to 
defining  the  real  transportation  needs  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments so  that  the  Federal  Government  can  then  provide  a  base  re- 
source level  to  help  State  and  local  governments  meet  their  com- 
prehensive resource  needs. 

The  resources  should  come  as  flexible  as  possible  so  that  State 
and  local  governments  can  meet  those  needs  in  whatever  way  their 
plans  dictate.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  we  in  the  transportation 
community  to  go  beyond  the  kinds  of  debates  that  too  often  cloud 
our  processes  over  whether  highways  or  transit  are  the  solution. 

Coordinated  investments  in  highways  and  transit  are  absolutely 
critical  to  meeting  future  mobility  needs.  We  keep  having  these  ei- 
ther/or debates  about  solutions.  I  think  the  outcome  might  in  fact 
be  a  loss  of  future  mobility.  We  need  to  get  beyond  that. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Keck. 

Mr.  Keck.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  New  Jersey's  experience  with  planning 
and  the  flexible  funding  provisions  of  ISTEA. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  our  experiences  with  these  provi- 
sions. When  you  provided  us  an  opportunity  to  testify,  you  asked 
some  specific  questions  and  my  comments  will  follow  those  ques- 
tions. 

Let  me  first  start  by  stating  that  in  past  authorization  bills,  the 
State's  hands  were  pretty  much  tied  in  trying  to  maximize  effi- 
ciency of  limited  Federal  funds.  Programs  were  strictly  regimented 
and  did  not  allow  any  flexibility.  In  essence.  Federal  funding  cat- 
egories, rather  than  State  policy,  were  driving  decision  making  on 
the  use  of  Federal  funds. 

The  flexibility  provisions  in  the  ISTEA  has  allowed  the  State  to 
be  creative  and  to  permit  utilization  of  Federal  funds  in  the  most 
efficient  way  possible.  New  Jersey  has  utilized  these  provisions  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  and  we  encourage  Congress  to  con- 
tinue and  to  further  strengthen  the  flexibility  funding  provisions  to 
ensure  that  State  and  local  governments  can  direct  maximum  re- 
sources to  their  greatest  needs. 

Concerning  statewide  and  metropolitan  planning,  there  are  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  planning  process  that  need  reexamination.  Air 
conformity  regulations  and  the  relationship  to  the  final  planning 
rule  is  one  such  area. 

Conflicting  interpretation  and  inconsistent  application  of  the  two 
rules  by  Federal  agencies,  States,  and  the  MPOs  have  caused  con- 
fusion and  we  believe  need  to  be  reconciled.  For  example,  New  Jer- 
sey would  like  to  widen  a  stretch  of  Interstate  Route  287  between 
Route  22  and  78  in  Somerset  County. 

Originally  it  was  programmed  in  the  fourth  year  of  a  five-year 
conforming  Transportation  Improvement  Program.  However,  de- 
mand has  proven  it  necessary  in  the  short  term.  Under  the  plan- 
ning regulations,  it  was  considered  a  TIP  modification  not  requir- 
ing reanalysis  of  air  quality  conformity.  However,  under  air  quality 
conformity  regulations,  the  action  was  considered  a  TIP  amend- 
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ment  requiring  a  detailed  reanalysis  of  the  conformity  determina- 
tion. 

Since  the  FHWA  and  FTA  have  issued  joint  planning  regula- 
tions, agency  staff  have  promoted  the  concept  that  MPOs  engage 
in  extensive  proactive  outreach  programs  and  the  FHWA  and  FTA 
have  initiated  workshops,  training  courses,  and  conferences  to  help 
implement  this  concept. 

The  enhanced  outreach  programs  have  really  proven  to  be  chal- 
lenging, not  because  of  resistance  from  the  MPOs,  but  really  be- 
cause of  limited  resources  in  some  cases  and  more  urgent  ISTEA 
challenges  in  New  Jersey,  including  the  TIP's  and  conformity  re- 
quirements. 

The  FHWA  and  FTA  have  assisted  in  solving  most  of  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  new  ways  of  doing  business.  I  have  to  com- 
pliment them.  We  would  like  to  recommend  one  other  area  where 
they  could  perhaps  be  a  little  bit  more  of  a  Federal  presence,  and 
that  is  that  Federal  agencies  could  possibly  invest  a  little  bit  more 
time  participating  in  some  of  the  technical  advisory  committee 
meetings  of  the  MPOs. 

The  MPO's  critical  thinking  and  direction  shaping  occurs  at 
these  forums,  and  we  believe  a  greater  Federal  presence  would  en- 
hance the  understanding  and  implementation  of  some  of  the  ISTEA 
mandates.  This  participation,  we  believe,  could  foster  closure  on 
some  difficult  issues. 

A  second  issue  we  wanted  to  focus  on  is  the  role  of  the  MPOs 
and  how  New  Jersey  DOT  interfaces  with  the  MPOs,  and  I  know 
you  have  heard  a  lot  about  New  Jersey  already  this  morning  and 
this  afternoon. 

In  New  Jersey,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  MPOs  have  not 
had  the  lead  role  in  planning  the  State's  transportation  projects.  In 
recent  years,  that  has  changed  and  we  have  much  more  of  a  part- 
nership role  now.  New  Jersey  DOT  has  created  an  integrated 
transportation  planning  process  with  its  local  partners,  and  mecha- 
nisms now  exist  to  identify  new  transportation  problems,  assign 
problems  to  appropriate  administrative  agencies,  and  determine 
work  program  priorities  with  the  MPO  deciding  the  priorities.  The 
process  was  initiated  before  the  passage  of  ISTEA.  However, 
ISTEA  has  initiated  additional  refinements  which  continue  to 
evolve. 

It  should  be  noted  that  my  observations  stem  from  our  experi- 
ence in  New  Jersey.  Our  entire  State,  unlike  most  others,  is  con- 
tained within  three  MPOs,  and  all  of  them  are  transportation  man- 
agement areas. 

In  this  environment,  the  development  of  both  the  metropolitan 
planning  TIPs  and  the  State  improvement  program  become  both 
complex  and  challenging.  Shared  responsibilities  between  the  State 
and  the  MPOs  are  not  yet  fully  understood,  nor  fully  practiced, 
with  both  sides  slowly  and  often  painfully  learning  their  respective 
roles  and  how  to  find  mutual  interests  in  this  new  partnership. 
These  difficulties  are  enhanced  as  the  statewide  MPO  conflicts  are 
multiplied  by  adjacent  inter-MPO  competing  objectives. 

As  stated  earlier.  New  Jersey's  MPOs  consist  primarily  of  locally 
elected  officials,  such  as  county  freeholders  and  mayors  of  large 
cities.  In  addition,  in  our  largest  MPO,  the  MPO  in  the  North  Jer- 
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sey  region,  members  also  include  the  governor's  office,  the  State 
DOT,  the  New  Jersey  Transit  and  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  which  operates  both  Newark  Airport  and  the  Port 
of  Newark.  Central  cities  are  represented  on  the  MPO  policy 
boards,  but  clearly  they  are  not  in  proportion  to  urban  population. 

With  regard  to  funding  flexibility,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  revo- 
lutionary and  best  elements  of  ISTEA  is  the  flexibility  afforded  the 
States.  The  ability  to  transfer  funds  between  programs  has  en- 
hanced sufficient  use  of  limited  Federal  funding. 

New  Jersey  is  the  highest  density  State  in  the  Nation  and  one 
of  our  key  State  policies  is  to  try  and  move  more  people  and  goods 
with  less  vehicles.  To  promote  this  concept,  New  Jersey  transferred 
and  obligated  nearly  $58  million  of  Federal  highway  funds  for  tran- 
sit projects  since  1992. 

New  Jersey  supports  the  concepts  of  flexible  funding  and  feels  it 
will  be  utilized  more  by  other  States  since  it  is  an  effective  mecha- 
nism for  meeting  congressional  goals.  New  Jersey  would  like  to  rec- 
ommend some  areas  of  concern  that  Congress  should  address. 

One,  under  existing  procedures,  a  TIP  must  be  constrained,  and 
it  cannot  contain  more  projects  than  the  apportionment.  We  believe 
strongly  that  the  TIP  is  a  planning  tool  and  should  allow  for  a 
modest  amount  of  overprogramming  to  provide  some  flexibility  in 
committing  Federal  funds. 

Second,  construction  engineering  is  capped  at  15  percent  of  total 
yearly  construction  authorization.  With  increasing  inspection  costs 
and  relatively  stable  construction  costs  nationwide,  we  are  finding 
that  to  be  somewhat  inadequate. 

One  program  area  which  does  need  further  improvement  is  the 
bridge  program.  The  Federal  Highway  Administration  perhaps  has 
not  been  as  progressive  in  ISTEA  as  ISTEA  permits  in  allowing 
States  to  utilize  flexible  funding  for  the  bridge  program.  We  would 
like  to  recommend  more  flexibility  in  funding  projects  such  as 
bridge  deck  patching  and  painting. 

For  instance,  bridge  painting  is  only  allowed  for  bridges  on  a  se- 
lect list  for  bridge  rehabilitation.  It  would  seem  to  us  to  make  more 
economic  sense,  in  many  instainces,  to  permit  a  bridge  to  be  painted 
for  any  structure  that  really  needed  it  in  order  to  prevent  deterio- 
ration of  the  structure  which  could  then  result  in  more  expensive 
rehab  work. 

With  regard  to  State  and  local  financing.  New  Jersey  has  taken 
full  advantage  of  the  most  innovative  funding  provisions  of  ISTEA, 
Section  1044,  Credit  for  Non-Federal  Share,  also  referred  to  as 
"Soft  Match".  Our  experience  with  soft  match  is  that  it  works  well 
and  provides  the  State  with  the  ability  to  move  more  projects  and 
obligate  funds  more  efficiently.  New  Jersey  feels  the  provision  is 
critical  to  the  State's  ability  to  obligate  all  funds  available  and  to 
meet  all  State  and  local  matching  requirements. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  BoRSKi.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Louis  Lambert. 
I  am  Deputy  Director  of  Planning  for  the  Michigan  Department  of 
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Transportation,  and  I  am  very  pleased  that  we  were  invited  to  par- 
ticipate. 

I  think  it  is  pretty  exciting  for  us  in  some  ways  to  have  this  op- 
portunity. We  have  a  very  proud  history,  at  least  we  feel  we  do, 
and  I  think  you  heard  some  of  that  today  from  our  MPO  in  terms 
of  cooperation  between  the  State  and  urbanized  areas  in  trying  to 
solve  transportation  problems  throughout  the  State. 

I  think  ISTEA  certainly  strengthened  and  refocused  that  co- 
operation, caused  us  to  stop  and  think  about  things  and  how  we 
were  proceeding,  and  I  think  we  are  moving  forward  in  a  new  di- 
rection and  a  consistent  direction  at  the  same  time,  and  I  hope  oth- 
ers will  help  and  work  with  us  in  seeing  some  of  the  things  that 
we  are  doing. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  on  the  MPO  side.  I  am  going 
to  talk  a  little  bit  about  that,  but  I  would  also  like  to  talk  about 
the  statewide  planning  side.  There  has  not  been  much  said  to  that 
today,  and  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  talk  about  the  dif- 
ferences and  likenesses  between  the  two  processes. 

From  the  MPO  side,  we  do  have  11  MPOs  with  16  urbanized 
areas  involved,  and  four  of  those  are  TMAs  and  three  are  in  non- 
attainment,  so  you  can  see  we  have  a  wide  breadth  of  activities  on 
all  sizes  of  MPOs. 

We  have  technically  and  historically  provided  all  of  the  modeling 
and  technical  planning  support  for  our  smaller  urbanized  areas. 
We  continue  to  do  that,  except  for  our  very  competent  friends  in 
Semcog  who  have  always  maintained  their  own  capabilities,  and 
we  have  supported  their  efforts. 

There  are  some  larger — some  of  the  larger  urbanized  areas  now 
are  talking  about  taking  over  some  of  these  capabilities,  and  we  are 
happy  to  assist  them  as  they  move  on  their  own  way  and  start  to 
make  more  local  decisions  themselves,  but  until  that  happens,  we 
will  continue  to  support  their  efforts. 

Really  the  major  impact  in  our  relationship  I  think  has  been  to 
broaden  the  focus  of  the  transportation  planning  and  kind  of  rees- 
tablish some  links  out  there  about  talking  about  transportation  and 
our  land  use  issues,  and  there  has  been  a  lot  of  good  that  has  come 
from  this  overall  discussion  that  we  have  seen. 

And  I  think  it  has  also  certainly  brought  many  more  interested 
parties  to  the  table.  And  while  maybe  not  everyone  is  there  and 
they  are  not  there  at  the  times  we  all  think  they  should  be,  they 
are  coming  to  the  table  and  as  the  dollars  begin  to  build  up  on  the 
table,  I  think  we  will  see  more  people  at  the  table  helping  us  make 
these  decisions. 

The  part  about  statewide  planning,  in  Michigan,  we  made  a  com- 
mitment to  our  regional  planning  organizations,  which  are  not  al- 
ways the  same  as  our  urbanized  area.  They  are  more  rural.  We 
also  have  what  we  have  called  27  ISTEA  rural  task  forces. 

Mr.  Lambert.  These  are  responsible  for  cities,  counties  and  tran- 
sit agencies  in  our  smaller  rural  areas.  And  they  are  dealing  with 
the  STP  monies  that  are  available  by  category  for  these  activities. 

What  we  have  said  in  working  with  them  is  that  you  can  make 
the  same  decisions  that  the  MPOs  are  making.  We  have  allocated 
the  money  traditionally  in  Michigan,  about  25  percent  of  our  Fed- 
eral aid  has  been  used  for  local  transportation  problem  solving  with 
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cities  and  counties.  And  we  said  that  is  a  fair  piece  and  we  will 
continue  that  under  ISTEA. 

We  developed  a  process  under  which  those  monies  are  now  also 
discussed,  and,  if  you  will,  flexed  between  the  various  components. 
And  we  have  had  some  success  and  some  failures,  as  you  might 
imagine.  Something  as  alien  to  certain  rural  counties  of  sitting 
down  with  their  county  road  commissioner  and  transit  operator  at 
the  same  time. 

We  have  made  some  strides.  I  think  we  are  making  some  major 
successes  that  are  starting  to  roll  forward  in  terms  of  understand- 
ing. 

As  a  comment,  one  of  the  things  that  would  make  our  lives  a  lot 
easier  is  in  trying  to  determine  the  definitions  of  capital  between 
transit  and  between  highway  sites.  That  has  created  as  many  dif- 
ficulties between  the  actors  as  anything.  You  can  fund  a  bus  wash- 
er, for  instance,  as  a  capital  need  under  the  transit  side,  but  the 
highway  people  can't  see  that. 

So  there  are  some  definitional  issues  I  think  just  in  the  language 
that  have  to  be  resolved.  That  is  a  very  stringent  example,  but 
there  are  others  that  could  be  worked  on. 

From  a  Statewide  perspective,  we  have  embarked  on  a  major  citi- 
zen participation  program,  involvement  program,  based  on  develop- 
ing goals  and  objectives,  with  120  key  providers,  stakeholders,  and 
our  commission  involvement.  And  we  have  been  throughout  the 
State  asking  for  both  needs  from  the  local  areas  as  well  as  a  bot- 
tom-up approach  for  needs,  as  well  as  a  top-down  kind  of  set  of  cri- 
teria that  we  would  use  to  develop  and  rationalize  the  Statewide 
needs. 

And  at  the  same  time  we  have  embarked  on  a  Statewide  transit 
strategic  planning  effort  with  our  transit  folk  to  try  and  have  those 
same  kinds  of  goals  and  objectives  developed  that  we  could  inte- 
grate. 

So  again,  we  have  to  talk  the  same  language,  have  the  same  con- 
cepts, and  move  in  the  same  direction.  And  when  it  comes  to  dis- 
cussions of  flexing  Statewide  STP  money,  that  strategic  planning 
document  will  play  a  major  role  in  how  we  work  those  details  out. 
We  just  concluded  that  activity.  I  am  looking  forward  to  trying  to 
develop  some  coordination  in  those  areas. 

Some  key  issues  that  maybe  we  should  think  about  in  terms  of 
just  the  regulations  themselves.  The  time  between  clean  air  and 
ISTEA  has  been  a  most  difficult  challenge  to  us.  Again,  the  idea 
of  our  modeling  capabilities  is  really  being  stressed  to  the  limit, 
and  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  invest  and  look  strongly  at  how 
we  do  that  kind  of  business,  if  we  are  going  to  tell  people  the  kinds 
of  return  they  are  getting  for  their  dollar  investment  in  these  ac- 
tivities. 

The  management  system  we  used  was  a  major  opportunity.  We 
saw  that  as  something  we  really  wanted  to  focus  on.  We  didn't  see 
it  as  a  burden  to  be  imposed.  We  thought  this  is  exactly  the  way 
we  should  be  doing  business.  We  should  be  data  based,  or  we 
should  be  fact  based  in  our  decision  making.  We  should  be  able  to 
talk  to  our  customers  about  expectations  as  well  as  their  require- 
ments. 
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And  I  think  the  management  systems  as  we  have  put  those  to- 
gether have  provided  that  opportunity.  We  are  very  excited  about 
starting  to  roll  those  out  in  the  spring  in  response  to  the  ISTEA 
regulations. 

An  issue  that  I  think  is  going  to  cause  difficulty  for  our  urban- 
ized areas  is  the  requirement  that  the  20-year  metropolitan  long- 
range  plans  be  financially  constrained.  I  think  that  is  going  to  cre- 
ate many  difficulties  down  the  road  if  we  are  not  allowed  to  have 
some  creativity  in  thinking  about  what  the  planning  function  is 
versus  what  the  programming  function  is. 

On  the  Statewide  plan  right  now  we  are  not  required  to  finan- 
cially constrain  the  dollars  that  we  would  need  for  transportation 
projects.  And  that  gives  us  more  flexibility  to  be  more  creative  and 
to  think  of  different  alternatives.  But  I  think  that  will  provide, 
maybe  not  this  time  around,  but  down  the  road,  some  strictures  on 
our  metropolitan  planning  activities. 

Maybe  just  switching  to  the  Federal  role,  I  can't  say  enough  good 
things  about  our  district  office,  and  the  role  that  the  Feds  have 
played  in  trying  to  implement  the  regulations.  In  fact,  we  have 
formed  quality  partnerships  with  our  district  office — we  call  them 
quality  mission  teams — ^to  address  some  of  the  issues  identified 
within  ISTEA  in  terms  of  preservation  efforts  and  so  on,  new  tech- 
nology, these  sorts  of  things,  planning.  And  they  have  been  a  true 
partner  in  working  with  us  to  implement  this  and  a  true  partner 
with  the  MPOs. 

There  are  a  couple  of  key  things  that  have  happened  as  far  as 
Michigan  goes.  That  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  we  have  to  have 
better  boundaries  and  we  have  to  know  those  because  we  are  allo- 
cating monies  now,  and  that  has  been  a  major  activity  we  share 
with  the  Feds.  And  the  entire  public  involvement  process  in  getting 
that  formalized,  again,  I  think  that  is  going  to  come  through  the 
next  year  or  so.  We  are  going  to  find  some  interesting  opportunities 
we  haven't  seen  yet  in  that  whole  process. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  MPOs  do  have  the  curse  and  the  blessing 
of  being  programmers  now  of  money.  We  have  worked  with  them 
to  share  our  experiences.  And  also  some  of  the  burdens  that  we,  as 
you  have  heard,  we  are  willing  to  share  our  burdens  as  well.  And 
we  have  made  that  a  conscious  decision. 

Aiid  as  far  as  obligation  limits  go  and  so  on,  we  have  concurrence 
across  the  spectrum  that  our  obligation  limits  are  their  obligation 
limits.  And  their  substitution  of  projects  will  be  based  on  their  deci- 
sion. We  will  not  interfere,  and  so  on.  So  that  is  another  piece  that 
we  think  is  positive  and  moving  forward. 

Flexing  of  monies,  Michigan  has  a  constitutional  requirement 
that  we  must  spend  up  to  10  percent  of  our  transportation  dollars 
for  non-highway  purposes.  That  guarantees  a  certain  amount  of 
money  will  be  available.  It  also  guarantees  that  we  can  only  do  so 
much  in  terms  of  flexing  Federal  aid.  That  is  something  we  have 
to  address  internally  and  we  are  working  with  the  transit  agencies 
to  do  that. 

From  a  State  perspective,  we  legislatively  are  not  allowed  to  de- 
velop service  criteria  with  our  transit  agencies  in  the  urbanized 
areas.  We  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  that.  Our  Statewide 
urban  transportation  participation  is  limited  through  legislative. 
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and  we  help  as  best  we  can,  trying  to  provide  Statewide  goals  and 
objectives,  and  whatever  jawboning  we  can  work  with. 

In  summation,  we  certainly  have  supported  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  the  ISTEA  legislation.  We  continue  to  be  very  excited  about 
the  prospects  that  it  has  provided  for  running  better  transportation 
services  and  facilities  for  the  traveling  public.  And  we  look  forward 
to  continued  work  in  this  area. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Rubin. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Irving  J.  Rubin.  I  am  a 
resident  of  Detroit.  I  am  appearing  before  you  as  one  member  of 
the  Michigan  State  Transportation  Commission. 

Our  commission  is  a  six-member  bipartisan  body  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  charged  with  responsibility  for  setting  policy  for 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Transportation.  I  am  one  of  the  Demo- 
cratic members.  The  department,  MDOT,  is  administered  by  a  di- 
rector, also  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  present  my 
views  on  some  of  the  issues  raised  by  your  letter  of  invitation,  and 
particularly  questions  that  relate  to  highway  needs  in  central 
cities. 

My  first  involvement  in  transportation  began  shortly  after  pas- 
sage of  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1956.  From  1957  to  1965  I 
served  as  executive  assistant  to  the  Michigan  State  Highway  Com- 
missioner— at  that  time  an  elected  post — and  my  responsibility  was 
to  work  with  the  engineers,  the  planners,  the  public,  the  media, 
community  groups  and  local  governments  to  obtain  the  approvals 
necessary  to  build  the  freeway  network  in  the  Detroit  metropolitan 
area. 

From  1965  to  1970  I  served  as  director  of  TALUS,  the  Detroit 
Regional  Transportation  Land  Use  planning  project.  For  the  next 
20  years,  until  about  three  years  ago,  I  worked  for  Ford  Motor 
Company  in  various  public  and  governmental  affairs  positions.  In 
all  cases  my  responsibilities  included  representing  Ford  on  various 
transportation  groups,  local  and  national,  including  the  transpor- 
tation committee  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Association 
and  the  National  Highway  Users  Federation. 

I  was  appointed  to  the  Michigan  Transportation  Commission  by 
the  Governor  about  three  and  a  half  years  ago.  In  addition,  I  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Eastern  Border  Transportation  Coalition,  com- 
prised of  the  Departments  of  Transportation  of  five  northeastern 
States  and  three  Canadian  provinces. 

My  views,  my  remarks  today  are  based  on  my  familiarity  with 
Detroit  and  the  State  of  Michigan,  but  I  understand  that  Detroit's 
plight  is  typical  of  the  highway  neglect  that  plagues  other  cities. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  for  sever^  years,  under  different  admin- 
istrations, both  Democrat  and  Republican  the  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  devoted  far  too  few  to  the  Federal  high- 
ways under  its  jurisdiction  within  the  city  of  Detroit,  while  paying 
far  more  attention  and  devoting  greater  resources  to  expansion  and 
new  construction  as  well  as  repair  and  maintenance  of  highways 
outstate,  and  in  the  communities  and  counties  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  city  of  Detroit. 
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My  written  testimony  includes  a  number  of  specific  examples.  I 
won't  burden  you  with  all  of  them.  They  include  the  condition  of 
the  ramps  serving  the  central  business  district  and  the  freeways 
serving  Detroit,  as  contrasted  to  the  condition  of  the  roadways  and 
ramps  outside  of  the  city;  the  appallingly  poor  access  between  free- 
ways and  surface  streets  and  the  Ambassador  Bridge  (which  is  the 
nation's  highest  volume  crossing  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada).  In  contrast,  the  privately  owned  bridge  company  has  put 
substantial  amounts  of  its  own  money  into  the  bridge  and  plaza; 
and  the  General  Services  Administration  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  improve  customs  and  immigration  facilities. 

Meanwhile,  the  Department  of  Transportation  has  done  a  num- 
ber of  things  to  benefit  the  Blue  Water  Bridge  serving  Port  Huron, 
Michigan,  and  Sarnia,  Ontario,  including  nearing  completion  of  a 
$50  million  plaza  being  built  with  90  percent  Federal  funds  and 
hastening  to  get  into  a  position  to  design  and  build,  beginning  next 
year,  a  second  span  of  the  bridge. 

Another  example  of  neglect  is  the  section  of  1-94  in  Detroit,  one 
of  the  oldest  freeways  in  the  Nation.  The  department  has  known 
for  at  least  15  years  that  it  needed  complete  rebuilding.  But  it  has 
taken  until  this  time  for  the  department  to  award  a  contract  to 
begin  a  two-and-a-half  year  process  of  planning  what  should  be 
done. 

One  example  which  is  particularly  striking,  and  I  think  illus- 
trates the  problem  in  Detroit,  which  I  think  is  typical  of  many 
other  cities,  is  the  crumbling  concrete  bridge  deck  problem.  About 
18  months  ago  three  incidents  of  concrete  falling  from  bridge  decks 
on  to  cars  on  the  freeway  below  occurred  in  a  three-day  period. 

MDOT  responded  rapidly,  bringing  in  crews  from  around  the 
State  to  examine  540  bridges,  placing  $20,000  worth  of  plywood 
under  the  decks  and  taking  other  measures  to  prevent  additional 
incidents.  The  department's  analyses  revealed  of  the  540  bridges 
inspected  throughout  the  tri-county  Detroit  area,  11  percent,  59, 
were  in  such  poor  shape  that  they  required  complete  redecking 
within  the  next  three  years.  Some  of  them  required  replacement  re- 
building of  the  bridge  peers  themselves.  Every  one  of  the  59  worst 
bridges  is  located  within  the  City  of  Detroit. 

True,  the  bridges  in  Detroit  tend  to  be  older  than  most,  though 
not  all  of  the  bridges  outside  of  the  city.  But  that  is  no  excuse.  That 
is  the  reason  that  those  bridges  and  the  roadways  and  the  ramps 
should  have  been  rebuilt,  reconstructed,  repaired  years  ago.  But 
they  were  not. 

A  number  of  factors  have  contributed  to  MDOTs  failure  to  deal 
with  Detroit's  highway  needs  in  a  timely  fashion.  Funds  are  not 
adequate  to  meet  all  of  the  needs,  so  there  is  a  tendency  to  spend 
the  money  where  it  will  appear  to  buy  the  most. 

Freeways  and  roads  in  central  cities  are  older,  more  expensive  to 
rebuild,  repair  and  maintain,  particularly  if  maintenance  has  been 
deferred  longer  than  it  should  have  been.  Repair  and  maintenance 
on  central  city  roads  must  be  done  under  heavy  traffic  conditions, 
further  increasing  the  cost. 

In  addition,  the  previous  Detroit  city  administration  was  per- 
ceived by  some  MDOT  personnel,  at  least,  to  be  hostile  to  the  de- 
partment. This  made  communication  difficult  and  under  the  cir- 
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cumstances  it  is  understandable  that  the  department  personnel 
"took  the  money  to  where  they  felt  it  was  more  welcome."  And  De- 
troit has  been  under  financial  constraints  for  many  years,  has  not 
had  adequate  staff  to  enable  the  city  to  deal  properly  with  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Transportation.  In  some  instances  the  city 
claimed  it  was  not  able  to  provide  the  necessary  match  money. 

And  finally,  because  MDOT  and  the  State  capital  are  both  lo- 
cated in  Lansing,  a  medium-sized  city  some  hundred  miles  from 
Detroit,  the  staff  and  department  legislators  tend  to  spend  little,  if 
any,  time  in  Detroit  and  thus  are  less  aware  of  and  sensitive  to  De- 
troit's needs  than  would  be  desirable. 

The  situation  appears  to  have  been  changing  somewhat  in  recent 
months,  at  least  in  terms  of  expressions  of  concern  about  the 
central  city.  But  there  has  been  little  concrete  action  and  no  firm 
commitments  to  date.  I  find  this  particularly  disappointing  because 
the  unmet  needs  are  huge  and  there  is  a  need  for  both  a  change 
in  priorities  and,  most  importantly,  some  very  substantial  increase 
in  the  available  resources. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  to  a  large  extent  is  to  focus  on  MPOs 
and  the  structure  of  MPOs.  I  have  been  involved  in  this,  I  have 
watched  it  for  many  years.  And  my  conclusion  is  that  tinkering 
with  the  composition  of  MPOs  is  not  going  to  achieve  a  great  deal. 

I  believe  that  the  additional  authority  and  responsibility  MPO's 
have  been  given  under  ISTEA  is  most  certainly  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  But  I  don't  know  of  any  feasible  way  to  alter  the  govern- 
ing composition  of  MPOs  that  will  assure  that  the  needs  of  central 
cities  are  given  adequate  consideration.  Detroit  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample and  I  believe  semcog,  the  Detroit  area  MPO  is  one  of  the 
better  MPOs  throughout  the  Nation. 

If  a  vote  is  taken  on  a  one-govemment-one  vote  basis  on  a  purely 
Detroit  issue,  a  "Detroit-versus-everywhere  else  issue,"  Detroit 
stands  the  possibility  of  losing  by  233  to  one.  If,  instead,  the  vote 
is  taken  on  a  one-person-one-vote  basis,  Detroit  also  loses — by  79 
percent  to  21  percent. 

As  Mr.  Amberger  pointed  out,  in  his  testimony,  the  fact  that 
semcog  has  adopted  a  two-tier  voting  system  improves  the  situa- 
tion— makes  people  more  aware,  more  sensitive,  and  more  anxious 
to  achieve  that  reasonable  compromises. 

The  second  reason  dealing  with  MPO  composition  won't  resolve 
the  problem,  is  that  MPOs  do  not  control  all  of  the  Federal  money 
that  is  spent  within  the  MPO  area.  Less  than  half  of  Federal  high- 
way money  is  allocated  to  the  MPO  for  its  control.  The  bulk  of  the 
money  is  spent  by  the  State  Transportation  Department.  There  is 
consultation,  cooperation,  and  an  excellent  relationship  between 
the  exists  State  and  semcog.  But  over  the  last  20  years  or  more, 
under  both  Democratic  and  Republicgin  administrations,  the  needs 
of  the  central  city  have  been  left  on  the  back  burner. 

The  question,  of  course,  is,  what  can  be  done  about  it?  The  high- 
way facilities  that  have  been  allowed  to  deteriorate  in  Detroit  and 
many  other  central  cities  were  built  with  50  percent  and  90  percent 
Federal  aid  because  there  was  an  overriding  Federal  interest  in 
them.  That  interest  is  at  least  as  strong  today.  And  I  believe  Con- 
gress should  take  strong  actions  to  see  to  it  that  those  facilities  are 
maintained  and  rebuilt  as  necessary.  And  hearings  such  as  this  one 
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which  help  focus  on  the  problem  are  one  of  the  ways  this  can  be 
done. 

I  am  convinced  that  better  decisions  will  be  made  by  the  States 
and  MPOs  if  better  information  is  made  available  to  them — and 
that  information  is  available  in  understandable  form  to  the  media 
and  the  public. 

The  ISTEA  provisions  mandating  road  and  bridge  management 
systems  make  it  possible  on  a  consistent,  accurate  and  uniform  na- 
tionwide basis  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Nation's  highway 
systems.  What  I  believe  is  needed  is  a  rating  of  the  condition  of 
interstate  and  other  Federal  highways  by  age  and  by  segments;  in 
central  cities,  older  suburbs,  newer  suburbs  and  rural  areas;  with 
estimates  of  the  cost  by  system  and  segment  to  bring  the  roads  and 
bridges  to  acceptable  condition. 

This  should  be  followed  by  the  preparation  of  an  annual  report 
card  for  each  State,  MPO,  community,  and  perhaps  congressional 
district,  so  that  the  residents  of  those  areas  can  see  the  extent  to 
which  the  State  and  the  MPO  are  discharging  their  responsibilities 
for  stewardship  of  these  facilities — which  have  been  built  with  very 
substantial  infusions  of  Federal  money. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  States  and  MPOs,  regardless  of  any 
built-in  biases,  would  do  a  considerably  better  job  if  the  harsh  light 
of  truth — in  the  form  of  accurate  data  properly  arrayed  £ind  fully 
explained — were  made  readily  available. 

Another  problem  that  should  be  dealt  with  is  that  represented  by 
the  1-94  freeway  in  Detroit.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  urban  free- 
ways in  the  Nation.  It  is  a  major  international  transportation  cor- 
ridor. It  is  crumbling  daily.  The  road  needs  to  be  rebuilt  com- 
pletely— service  roads,  bridges,  roadway,  drainage  systems,  prob- 
ably the  introduction  of  HOV  lanes.  Construction  and  reconstruc- 
tion probably  should  have  begun  years  ago. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  department  has  finally  begun  a  plan- 
ning process  that  will  take  two  and  a  half  years.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  estimated  cost  of  rebuilding  this  facility  will  be  close  to  $1 
billion.  A  program  to  take  care  of  projects  such  as  this,  which  exist 
in  most  if  not  all  other  central  cities,  is  needed — projects  such  as 
this  and  the  Dan  Ryan  and  the  Boston  Central  Artery.  I  am  aware 
that  the  Dan  Ryan  and  the  Boston  Central  Artery  are  both  being 
taken  care  of  as  demonstration  grants.  But  I  would  suggest  what 
is  needed  is  a  program  to  take  care  of  projects  of  this  sort  that  is 
not  dependent  on  the  identity  or  the  committee  assignments  of 
Members  of  Congress  who  happen  to  represent  that  city. 

Adequate  funding,  of  course,  is  at  the  heart  of  the  problem.  As 
long  as  money  is  severely  limited  we  are  struggling  to  divide  a  pie 
that  is  too  small  to  meet  aU.  of  our  needs. 

The  money  is  there,  of  course — some  $10.5  billion  effectively  im- 
pounded in  the  highway  trust  fund,  in  order  to  make  the  annual 
deficit  appear  somewhat  smaller. 

Congress  should  also  address  the  anomaly  of  the  ISTEA  provi- 
sions designed  to  encourage  flexibility  of  funds  from  highway  to 
transit.  The  committee  should  not  be  surprised  that  with  the  high- 
way program  underfunded,  the  needs  far  exceeding  the  available 
funds,  and  the  funding  promises  of  ISTEA  not  being  met,  that 
States  are  reluctant  to  flex  highway  funds,  which  are  inadequate, 
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to  transit,  whose  funds  also  are  inadequate — particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  not  only  is  there  $10.5  billion  impounded  in  the  Fed- 
eral highway  trust  fund  but  there  is  $11  billion  impounded  in  the 
transit  account  of  highway  trust  fund. 

The  funds  are  there,  if  Congress  and  the  administration  will  see 
to  it  that  they  are  spent,  rather  than  maintaining  them  in  accounts 
that  allow  the  deficit  to  appear  smaller,  but  with  no  real  actual  ef- 
fect. 

And  finally,  with  respect  to  funding,  I  would  urge  Congress  to 
approve  the  National  Highway  Systems  soon  in  order  to  avoid  seri- 
ous disruption  of  the  current  program. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Rubin. 

Mr.  Lambert,  let  me  start  with  you,  in  a  sense  of  fairness.  It 
seems  you  might  want  to  respond  to  some  of  Mr.  Rubin's  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Certainly  the  Commissioner  and  I  have  had  some 
of  this  discussion  in  the  past,  and  at  a  certain  point  in  his  remarks 
I  concur  wholeheartedly,  somewhere  in  the  last  third  of  the  re- 
marks, and  some  of  the  introductory. 

Certainly  without  the  dollars  available  to  address  the  massive  is- 
sues that  face  us  in  our  central  cities,  in  our  older  urban  areas  and 
our  older  freeway  system,  Michigan  was,  as  the  Commissioner  has 
indicated  in  his  opening  remarks,  he  was  there  and  was  a  big  part 
of  why  Michigan  has  the  transportation  system — and  today  it  has 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  and  it  is  coming  due.  It  is  getting 
old.  Its  life,  its  40-year  life  is  coming  to  an  end.  And  we  need  to 
reinvest  in  it.  There  is  no  question  in  our  mind  that  that  is  the 
case. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  think  ISTEA  and  the  management  sys- 
tems have  provided  some  of  the  information  that  the  Commissioner 
has  mentioned.  The  better  information  we  are  getting  about  our 
system  is  starting  to  come  forward.  So  in  a  sense  the  ISTEA  re- 
quirement to  take  a  look  at  and  measure  our  system  and  look  at 
the  performances  is  starting  to  help  in  some  of  those  areas. 

Our  economy  is  based  on  manufacturing,  it  is  based  on  tourism, 
it  is  based  on  agriculture.  We  are  a  very  large  State.  Detroit  to 
Washington,  D.C.  is  the  same  distance  to  Detroit  to  Iron  River.  So 
we  are — as  was  mentioned  earlier — a  rural  State  and  an  urban 
State.  We  have  to  balance  those  two.  Our  north-south  arterials  are 
the  basis  of  our  agriculture  and  tourism  industry,  and  they  have 
to  be  maintained.  That  balance  has  to  be  looked  at.  You  can't  argue 
with  the  fact  that  we  need  major  reinvestments  in  our  urbanized 
areas. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  I  guess  I  am  more  concerned  with  Mr.  Rubin's  state- 
ment about  Detroit  coming  up  short,  particularly  concerning  the 
surrounding  suburban  communities.  Has  that  happened  in  the 
past?  If  it  has,  do  you  expect  it  to  continue? 

Mr.  Lambert.  Again,  this  is  a  perceptual  thing.  I  would  not  nec- 
essarily concur  on  all  of  the  analysis,  and  this  is  one  of  those  things 
that  could  go  on  back  and  forth  for  some  time.  We  have  added  less 
than  1-percent  capacity  to  our  system  over  the  last  12  years.  Our 
VMT  has  risen  35,  40  percent,  something  like  that. 
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So,  I  mean,  it  is  not  that  we  have  made  major  capacity  invest- 
ments throughout  the  State.  We  are,  until  recently,  we  were  re- 
quired to  spend  90  percent  of  our  money  on  preservation  by  legisla- 
tion. And  that  is  replacement-in-kind  kinds  of  activities. 

So  there  is  no — again,  the  urban  areas,  when  you  look  at  the  re- 
maining life  curves  that  we  have  for  structures  and  we  have  for  the 
pavements,  they  are  starting  to  fall  off  the  end. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Several  of  you  have  suggested  in  your  testimony 
that  the  planning  process  involves  the  State  DOT  presenting  a  list 
of  projects  to  the  MPO,  with  the  MPO  then  selecting  from  that  list. 
Is  that  in  fact  the  way  the  planning  process  works? 

Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Walker.  It  is  really  the  way  the  TIP  process  works.  I  think 
what  is  critical  is  to  focus  the  attention  of  Congress  on  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  long-range  planning  process  at  both  the  State  and 
the  MPO  level  and  the  TIP  or  project  selection  process  where  we 
implement  the  plans,  that  from  our  perspective  working  closely 
with  the  MPOs,  our  goal  is  to  develop  a  long-range  plan  that  is  col- 
laborative in  nature,  with  a  great  deal  of  public  input. 

We  do  our  trade-offs,  we  do  our  long-range  analyses  of  what  will 
work  and  what  won't  work.  We  use  our  management  systems  to  de- 
termine our  pavement  curves.  And  then  we  construct  the  long- 
range  plan  that  shows  what  you  should  be  doing  at  approximately 
which  stage  in  the  process. 

Once  we  do  that,  then  we  feel  our  obligation  is  to  implement  the 
plan.  So  we  work  closely  with  Bauer  to  make  sure  we  are  on  track 
with  this  plan. 

In  fact,  sitting  and  talking,  he  said  he  had  looked  over  his  plan 
in  the  last  30  years  and  he  felt  that  the  State  elements  of  his  plan 
were  in  fact  on  track  on  the  timing  period,  and  we  are  very  proud 
of  that.  We  are  trjdng  to  achieve  that.  If  in  fact  we  did  as  one  of 
the  MPO  members  of  the  earlier  panel  suggested,  to  develop  a 
much  larger  list  of  projects,  and  the  MPO  would  then  select  among 
those  projects,  I  was  kind  of  staggered  at  the  thought  of  that  be- 
cause of  the  cost  implications. 

It  is  a  very  expensive  process  to  develop  a  project  to  the  point 
where  you  can  actually  go  to  construction.  When  you  consider  all 
the  design  elements,  the  environmental  analysis,  the  right-of-way, 
getting  mitigation  in  place,  it  takes  sometimes  several  years  just 
to  do  the  mitigation  work  in  order  to  prepare  for  a  project,  espe- 
cially if  you  are  in  an  urbanized  area. 

So  we  are  very  focused  on  trying  to  make  sure  that  we  allocate 
our  very  limited  resources  to  projects  that  are  in  the  plan  and  with- 
in the  schedules  of  the  plan  in  order  to  implement  the  plan.  And 
to  have  to  do  that  every  year  I  would  think  guarantee  a  lot  of 
waste  of  resources.  Environmental  analysis  often  has  to  be  redone 
after  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  to  make  sure  it  is  up  to  the 
state-of-the-art  requirements. 

And  if  you  brought  a  project,  assuming  it  is  going  to  be  built  next 
year,  and  then  you  put  it  on  the  shelf  for  three  years,  you  may 
have  to  go  back  and  do  it  again. 

Mr.  l&CK.  I  would  echo  Mr.  Walker's  comments.  It  is  clearly  a 
learning  process  in  New  Jersey,  one  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
we  have  three  metropolitan  planning  organizations  all  adjacent  to 
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each  other  with  sometimes  competing  objectives.  We  have  tried  to 
develop  in  essence  a  project  pool  and  have  allowed  the  MPOs  to 
participate  in  its  development. 

That  pool  represents  a  list  of  projects  that  are  implementable. 
We  then  look  at  priorities.  We  are  also  looking  at  implementability 
as  a  key.  What  we  don't  want  to  do  and  what  happens  occasionally 
is  someone  will  have  a  favorite  project.  That  project  may  be  an  im- 
portant project,  but  because  of  the  environmental  process  in  devel- 
oping a  project,  it  may  not  be  ready  for  implementation  in  a  given 
year,  and  therefore  it  may  not  be  implementable  in  a  given  time 
frame. 

Another  thing  that  New  Jersey  tries  to  do,  and  this  was  com- 
mented on  by  the  MPOs  and  it  has  created  some  areas  of  concern. 
When  we  develop  our  TIPs,  our  transportation  improvement  pro- 
grams, we  are  trying  to  select  projects  that  basically  have  a  well- 
defined  scope,  and  have  been  processed  to  a  degree  where  we  have 
a  concept  that  is  now  ready  to  move  into  design,  right-of-way  acqui- 
sition and  construction.  So  we  have  a  handle  on  project  deliver- 
ability. 

In  the  past  what  has  happened  is  that  projects  have  been  pro- 
grammed with  all  good  intentions  only  to  nnd  that  they  have  run 
into  environmental  difficulties  of  one  sort  or  another.  And  what 
looked  like  a  promise  to  implement  something  three  years  down 
the  road  wound  up  to  be  a  10-year  implementation  process  because 
of  environmental  concerns,  especially  in  a  State  like  New  Jersey, 
densely  populated,  very  congested,  and  with  a  very  fragile  environ- 
ment. Those  have  been  the  kinds  of  issues  we  have  had  to  wrestle 
with. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Let  me  ask  each  of  you  if  you  think  that  flexibility 
decisions  are  made  in  conjunction  with  the  MPOs  or  are  they  made 
by  you  without  consulting  with  the  MPOs? 

Mr.  Keck  and  Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Keck.  It  is  an  area  of  concern  to  the  MPOs.  And  I  think  we 
need  to  work  a  bit  more  on  those  issues.  One  of  the  concerns,  is 
flexibility,  especially  with  regard  to  congestion  management  and 
Air  Quality  funds.  New  Jersey  has  flexed  considerable  amounts  of 
those  funds  to  transit.  The  concern  is  that  New  Jersey  transit  and 
New  Jersey  DOT  are  making  those  decisions. 

Again,  many  of  the  projects  where  we  have  flexed  funds  are  real- 
ly Statewide  in  nature.  For  instance,  if  we  have  a  bus  acquisition 
purchase  that  basically  provides  buses  which  may  serve  the  entire 
State,  and  serves  all  the  MPOs,  the  difficulty  in  making  those  deci- 
sions is,  how  do  you  break  that  apart. 

What  the  MPOs  are  asking  for,  is  to  come  up  with  some  kind  of 
rationale  to  indicate  how  much  of  that  serves  each  one  of  their  re- 
gions. That  has  been  somewhat  difficulty  in  terms  of  some  of  these 
flexibility  provisions. 

The  other  point,  if  you  look  at  the  whole  picture  with  regard  to 
flexibility,  is  have  flexed  Federal  funds,  considerable  Federal  funds, 
I  would  say  over  the  course  of  the  last  three  years.  However,  we 
also  provide  monies  to  New  Jersey  transit  and  to  local  governments 
in  the  form  of  100  percent  State  funds  as  well. 

New  Jersey  Transit  over  the  last  three  years  has  been  provided 
over  $200  million  of  100  percent  State  funds  per  year  for  instance, 
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for  transit  initiatives.  So  you  have  to  look  at  the  whole  picture.  In 
terms  of  local  governments  we  provide  $100  million  of  state  funds 
to  counties  and  municipalities  in  the  form  of  formula  funds  and  dis- 
cretionary monies  for  local  initiatives. 

We  put  those  in  the  TIP  for  informational  purposes  as  well. 
Sometimes  the  MPOs  want  to  program  all  those  funds  as  well. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  It  is  not  my  sense  in  either  of  your  States  that  the 
end  result  is  the  difficulty,  but  I  think  the  process  upon  which  we 
get  there. 

Mr.  Walker.  If  I  might,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
challenge  that  we  have  is  that  we  have  one  way  of  looking  at  the 
world  from  the  congressional  perspective,  which  is  very  legitimate, 
and  a  different  way  of  looking  at  the  world  which  is  going  to  vary 
from  State  to  State  because  of  the  unique  political  institutions  in 
each  of  our  States. 

In  our  particular  State,  and  I  think  we  may  be  somewhat  unique 
in  this,  we  have  this  all  mode  transportation  fund. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  else  who  has  it? 

Mr.  Walker.  Maryland  and  Michigan  to  a  certain  extent.  I  think 
Maryland  and  Wisconsin  are  probably  the  two  purest  examples  of 
that,  where  the  legislature  has  absolute  authority.  They  can  take 
every  single  fuel  tax  dollar  and  spend  it  entirely  on  transit  and 
that  would  be  totally  within  their  purview  if  they  chose  to  do  that. 

So  the  legislature,  looking  at  the  rural-urban  split,  all  the  typical 
questions  that  a  legislature  will  inevitably  do,  it  really  is  deciding 
the  priorities  and  it  has  absolute  flexibility. 

So  Federal  funds  just  become  one  of  the  tools  they  use.  We  get 
STP  funds  not  allocated  to  urban  areas.  The  legislature  can  say, 
Let's  use  them  this  year  in  our  rehabilitation  program  or  let's  use 
them  in  the  interstate  program.  But  they  don't  even  ask  that  ques- 
tion because  the  key  question  is  how  many  dollars  in  the  totality 
of  State  plus  Federal  ftinds  are  we  going  to  put  in  interstate  reha- 
bilitation. 

So  the  flexibility  occurs  really  at  the  State  level  where  we  are 
moving  money  around  all  the  time.  And  the  only  time  we  actually 
use  the  flexibility  provisions,  for  example,  in  STP,  is  if  there  is  a 
need  for  which  there  is  not  a  State  program,  the  legislature  has  not 
chosen  to  create  a  transit  capital  program  in  Wisconsin, 

So  when  we  have  unmet  transit  needs  that  are  not  solvable,  we 
have  now  created  at  the  legislative  level  an  STP  discretionary  pro- 
gram which  is  purely  Federal  funds.  Then  we  make  sure  that  each 
of  our  transit  systems  have  adequate  capital  resources  to  replace 
their  buses  that  way. 

But  in  general,  we  can  get  at  flexibility,  and  every  dollar  is  al- 
most completely  fungible,  as  long  as  we  are  actually  using  them 
within  the  rules  that  you  set  up.  And  of  course  we  do  that.  So  we 
have  that  maximum  flexibility. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  We  heard  earlier  from  the  Federal  highway  people 
that  more  dollars  are  available  if  you  use  that  flexibility. 

Are  you  finding  your  match  of  Federal  dollars  increasing  with 
the  greater  amount  of  flexibility  you  have  with  the  state  dollars? 
Are  you  doing  better  than  someone  who  is  not  mixing  those  monies 
as  well? 
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Mr.  Walker.  I  think  what  we  try  and  do,  quite  frankly,  is  spend 
our  Federal  dollars  in  ways  that  minimize  the  paperwork,  that  the 
use  of  state  dollars  is  sometimes  to  get  around  what  we  perceive 
as  burdensome  Federal  red  tape,  and  you  just  simply  avoid  it. 

We  have  a  parallel  Wisconsin  Environmental  Protection  Act  that 
exactly  parallels  the  National  Environmental  Protection  Act.  We 
develop  every  project  to  meet  the  qualifications  of  both  acts  simul- 
taneously. 

So  there  is  no  attempt  to  avoid  environmental  responsibilities, 
whatever.  But  it  is  a  paperwork  problem.  And  that  is  why  we  like 
that  flexibility. 

Mr.  Keck.  I  would  echo  that. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  mentioned  our  27  rural  ISTEA  task  forces.  I  can 
almost  assure  you  that  any  one  of  them  would  like  us  to  replace 
Federal  money  with  State-only  money  and  to  get  out  of  the  busi- 
ness completely.  And  we  would  then  handle  that  for  them  through 
a  State  long-range  planning  process  as  opposed  to  the  Federal  com- 
ponent of  that  State  long-range  planning  process. 

So  there  is  a  certain  goodness  to  being  able  to  use  State-only 
monies  to  do  certain  things  that  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  How  are  the  funding  flexibility  decisions  made  in 
Michigan? 

Mr.  Lambert.  We  allow  the  MPOs  on  the  allocated  monies  to 
make  their  own  decisions.  In  that,  you  heard  John  Amberger  this 
morning  talk  about  their  task  force.  Those  people  make  that  deci- 
sion. We  participate,  we  try  to  cajole  or  do  whatever,  but  that  is 
their  decision. 

Statewide  STP  monies,  I  mentioned  in  my  remarks  that  we  are 
developing  the  Statewide  strategic  plan  with  our  transit  interests 
and  are  tr3dng  to  work  through  setting  criteria  to  help  us  look  for 
Statewide  significant  investments  for  flexing  State  STP  monies  be- 
yond what  we  have  adready  done. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Keck,  your  testimony  earlier  suggested  that  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  effectively  denies  its  MPOs  any  significant  role 
in  selecting  projects  by  providing  them  a  list  of  projects  to  choose 
from  that  just  exhausts  the  amount  of  money  available.  Is  that  ac- 
curate? 

Mr.  Keck.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  accurate.  I 
think  that,  quite  frankly,  New  Jersey  is  trying  to  provide  money  for 
the  MPOs  for  them  to  develop  projects  to  enter  the  pipeline,  but 
that  has  been  a  slow  process.  We  provided  $5  million  last  year  to 
the  North  Jersey  MPO.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  projects  en- 
tered into  the  pipeline  by  the  local  entities  for  the  use  of  project 
STP  funds  which  are  allocated  to  them. 

Again,  the  State  is  providing  $100  million  for  the  same  exact  rea- 
son Mr.  Walker  just  talked  about,  to  give  counties  local  initiatives 
utilizing  100  percent  State  funds,  because  they  quite  frankly  like 
that  because  it  is  easier  in  terms  of  paperwork  to  move  forward  on 
those  kind  of  initiatives. 

I  think  this  program  is  a  learning  process.  I  think  it  will  get  bet- 
ter. I  think  we  have  made  strides.  I  don't  fully  agree  that  we  have 
not  invited  the  MPOs  to  participate  in  all  these  meetings  that  we 
have,  to  establish  the  pool  of  projects. 
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In  fact,  we  just  concluded  four  meetings,  the  MPOs,  the  DVRPC, 
the  North  Jersey  TPA,  and  the  South  Jersey  MPO  participated  in 
the  development  of  a  pool  of  projects.  Those  projects  could  be  State 
initiatives,  county  initiatives,  local  initiatives. 

Part  of  the  dilemma  too  is  our  own  legislative  process.  Mr. 
Weiner  commented  on  that,  that  the  legislature  requires  on  March 
1st  that  we  submit  our  program  to  the  legislature  as  well.  And 
sometimes  the  TIP  schedules  and  the  legislative  schedules  for  ap- 
propriation don't  always  mesh.  That  has  created  a  dilemma  in 
making  this  process  work  in  the  past. 

I  think  we  are  improving  upon  that  and  are  trying  to  get  these 
things  done  earlier.  Clearly,  the  MPOs  have  been  squeezed  a  little 
bit  in  the  past  by  being  up  against  deadlines. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Rubin,  talk  to  us  about  the  makeup  of  the 
MPOs.  You  talked  about  in  your  remarks,  I  guess,  at  some  length 
about  the  problems  the  City  of  Detroit  has,  but  you  also  said  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  change  the  MPO  makeups.  Tell  us  a  little 
bit  about  the  two-tiered  system  in  Detroit. 

Is  it  something  that  can  work? 

Mr.  Rubin.  As  Mr.  Amberger  suggested,  the  development  of  their 
two-tier  system  will  probably  help  to  assure  greater  consideration 
to  the  needs  of  central  cities.  Under  the  two-tier  system,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  first  vote  would  take  place  on  a  one  government, 
one  vote  basis,  and  then  if  a  community  is  dissatisfied  with  the  re- 
sult and  can  obtain  a  second,  then  a  second  vote  takes  place  in 
which  the  votes  are  weighted  according  to  population. 

My  point  was  that  if  there  is  a  vote  which  is  purely  Detroit  ver- 
sus everyone  else,  on  the  first  tier  vote  they  will  lose  by  about  233 
to  1.  Then  if  they  have  a  second-tier  vote,  they  will  again  lose — 
by  79  percent  to  21  percent. 

But  as  Mr.  Amberger  indicated,  I  think  the  fact  that  the  second- 
tier  voting  opportunity  exists  will  make  all  of  the  members  more 
sensitive  to  the  issues.  Of  course  there  aren't  that  many  issues  that 
are  going  to  be  purely  Detroit  versus  everyone  else. 

But  what  can  you  do  beyond  that,  in  terms  of  MPO  structure  to 
assure  the  needs  of  central  cities  are  met?  I  don't  think  there  is 
much.  I  can't  see  the  suburbs  or  the  noncentral  city  members 
agreeing  the  central  city  ought  to  have  two  votes  for  every  person 
or  a  veto  because  it  has  so  many  problems. 

What  I  suggest  is  that  in  addition  to  urging  greater  consideration 
to  the  needs  of  central  cities  and  adopting  fairer  voting  and  rep- 
resentation procedures,  the  provision  of  accurate,  understandable 
information  can  be  most  helpful. 

ISTEA  requires  the  development  of  bridge,  highway  and  other 
management  systems.  These  systems  will  make  it  possible  for 
FHWA  and  each  State  transportation  department  to  provide  com- 
parative information  indicating,  for  example,  that  on  a  scale  of  1 
to  10,  freeways  in  a  particular  city  rank  3,  while  freeways  in  the 
immediately  surrounding  suburbs  rank  at  7. 

Now,  assuming  that  to  be  the  case,  I  think  the  widespread  dis- 
semination of  that  information  would  make  it  very  difficult  for  the 
MPO  and  the  state  transportation  department  not  to  begin  to  pay 
attention  to  the  differences  and  allocate  resources  to  correct  the 
problem. 
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If  after  several  years  of  providing  that  kind  of  clear  information, 
the  system  does  not  work  more  fairly,  Congress  knows  it  can  take 
additional  steps  and  mandate  needed  changes.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  most  people,  given  undeniably  accurate  information,  would  re- 
spond appropriately  and  fairly. 

The  difficulty  with  transportation  issues  of  this  sort  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  only  example  I  was  able  to  cite  today  to  which 
I  can  attach  numbers  was  the  one  that  relates  to  the  bridges  in  De- 
troit vs.  suburbs,  those  numbers  clearly  illustrate  my  case. 

Each  of  us,  regardless  of  how  expert  we  happen  to  think  we  are 
with  respect  to  transportation,  tends  to  judge  the  quality  of  the 
public  transportation  system  on  the  basis  of  the  bus  we  take  to 
work  every  day,  or  the  quality  of  the  highway  system  on  the  basis 
of  our  daily  journey  to  work. 

But  clear,  accurate,  numerical,  objectively  produced  information 
can  help  us  understand  what  is  going  on  throughout  an  MPO  and 
statewide.  And  this  kind  of  system-wide  information,  I  think,  would 
help  all  of  us  make  better  decisions  and  understand  what  we  are 
doing. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  I  have  no  further  questions.  If  no  one  wants  to  add 
anything — ^yes,  Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  My  colleague  here  made 
a  point  earlier  that  I  think  is  worth  repeating,  which  has  to  do 
with  the  financial  feasibility  requirements  of  the  MPO  plans. 
Clearly  I  think  the  intent  of  Congress  was  a  concern  about  major 
highway  investments,  the  wish  list  type  of  thing,  and  trying  to  do 
something  to  inhibit  that  kind  of  activity. 

I  think  the  experience  now  of  most  metropolitan  areas,  certainly 
in  Wisconsin,  is  that  we  literally  do  not  have  any  major  new  urban 
facilities  anywhere  as  far  out  in  the  future  as  we  can  see.  We  are 
in  the  rehabilitation  mode  completely.  And  the  big  unfunded  poten- 
tial projects  out  there  are  transit. 

And  we  are  finding  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  political 
consensus  on  these  projects  because  in  a  relatively  modest  State 
like  Wisconsin,  their  need  is  not  so  overwhelming  and  compelling 
in  terms  of  their  benefits  versus  their  costs. 

And  to  try  to  get  those  into  the  plans  with  the  financial  feasibil- 
ity to  demonstrate  how  they  are  going  to  be  funded  before  that  po- 
litical consensus  exists  is  the  wrong  way  to  do  things.  What  that 
will  yield  in  the  long  term  is  that  those  projects  will  not  advance 
into  the  plan  and  they  will  be  damaged  in  terms  of  our  ability  to 
move  toward  a  vision,  if  you  would. 

And  I  think  the  financial  feasibility  works  against  the  concept  of 
strong  long-term  planning  and  vision.  Yet  it  has  to  have  some  fi- 
nancial reality  to  it.  Yet  I  think  the  financial  feasibility  require- 
ments just  make  no  sense.  Dr.  Bauer's  plan,  and  it  is  almost  fin- 
ished, calls  for  an  increase  of  12  cents  per  gallon,  the  equivalent 
of  that,  in  order  to  fund  what  he  thinks  is  appropriate.  We  concur 
completely  in  his  needs  assessment. 

Thirty-five  percent  of  those  dollars  would  be  spent  on  transit,  65 
percent  on  highways,  even  though  transit  would  comprise  only  3 
percent  of  the  trips.  And  right  now  he  cannot  count  on  his  financial 
feasibility  demonstration  any  future  Federal  funds  that  don't  cur- 
rently exist.  So  he  is  going  to  allocate  most  of  those  increased  reve- 
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nues  to  the  State,  and  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to  kind  of  concur 
in  that  judgment. 

That  is  why  the  cooperation  is  so  essential.  But  it  is  an  incredible 
challenge  to  try  and  get  a  major  transit  project  in  that  kind  of  envi- 
ronment for  us. 

And  I  think  that  that  financial  feasibility  requirement  really 
should  be  rethought. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Let  me  thank  you  very  much,  particularly  I  appre- 
ciate your  patience  in  waiting  around  to  such  a  late  hour  in  the 
day.  I  wish  you  well.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  help.  It  has 
been  most  appreciated. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ALBERT  A.  MARTIN,  DIRECTOR,  DETROIT  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PUBLIC  TRANSIT  ASSOCIATION,  (APTA  DEPART- 
MENT OF  TRANSPORTATION;  JOSEPH  McCARTHY,  DIREC- 
TOR, KENOSHA  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION;  AND 
ALFRED  H.  HARF,  ASSISTANT  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF 
PLANNING,  NEW  JERSEY  TRANSIT 

Mr.  BORSKI.  On  our  fifth  panel  we  have  Mr.  Albert  A.  Martin, 
Director,  Detroit  Department  of  Transportation;  Joseph  McCarthy, 
Director,  Kenosha  Department  of  Transportation;  and  Alfred  Harf, 
Assistant  Executive  Director  for  Planning,  New  Jersey  Transit. 

Gentlemen  could  I  ask  you  to  please  rise  and  raise  your  right 
hand. 

[Witnesses  sworn.] 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you  very  kindly.  I  would  like  to  remind  you 
that  the  hour  is  late.  I  am  sure  you  have  other  places  you  need  to 
get  to  as  well.  Your  full  statement  will  be  made  part  of  the  record. 
We  ask  you  to  make  your  oral  presentation  in  a  way  in  which  you 
feel  comfortable. 

Mr.  Martin, 

Mr.  Martin.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  am  Albert  Martin.  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the 
Detroit  Department  of  Transportation  and  the  American  Public 
Transit  Association,  APTA.  Aiid  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
comment  on  ISTEA's  planning  and  flexible  funding  provisions  this 
afternoon. 

ISTEA  improves  the  Federal  surface  transportation  program  gen- 
erally for  transit.  However,  there  have  been  problems  with  its  im- 
plementation. In  February  of  this  year,  APTA  published  the  results 
of  an  ISTEA  implementation  survey.  These  results  indicate  that 
while  ISTEA  is  working,  there  is  significant  room  for  improvement. 

More  than  a  third  of  the  survey  respondents  say  that  transit  has 
not  been  treated  equitably  in  the  ISTEA  implementation  process. 
I  am  quoting  you  on  that  from  earlier  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Overall,  to  improve  ISTEA's  planning  and  flexible  funding  provi- 
sions, we  at  APTA  advocate  the  following: 

Improve  public  transportation  voting  representation  on  MPO  pol- 
icy boards,  more  specific  criteria  for  selection  of  projects  using  flexi- 
ble funds,  more  equitable  distribution  of  NHS  and  STP  funds.  And 
finally,  expansion  of  ISTEA's  flexible  funding  provisions. 

With  respect  to  planning,  most  transit  systems  believe  that  cri- 
teria should  be  developed  for  flexible  funding  project  selection,  and 
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that  such  criteria  should  place  greater  weight  on  factors  such  as 
congestion  mitigation,  environmental  benefits,  and  compliance  with 
Federal  mandates  under  the  ADA  and  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

It  is  difficult  to  generalize  about  the  composition  of  MPOs  and 
planning  organizations  because  of  their  diverse  organizational 
structures,  membership  standards,  and  procedures. 

We  in  transit  do,  however,  support  legislation  to  guarantee  vot- 
ing membership  for  transit  operators  on  all  MPOs.  Transit  is  often 
represented  on  MPO  technical  committees.  But  unless  transit  has 
a  voting  seat,  its  influence  is  diminished. 

Where  transit  has  a  voting  seat  on  the  planning  board,  funding 
flexibility  generally  works  better.  The  transit  industry  has  had 
mixed  experience  with  flexible  funding  to  date. 

The  upward  trend  in  the  amount  of  service  transportation  funds 
that  have  been  flexed  to  transit  has  been  encouraging.  However, 
we  are  disappointed  with  the  total  funding  levels  and  the  small 
share  of  STP  funds  that  have  been  used  for  transit  projects. 

In  some  States  and  metropolitan  areas,  arbitrary  decisions  have 
been  made  to  prevent  the  use  of  STP  funds  for  transit  projects. 
That  we  think  is  inappropriate. 

The  congestion  mitigation  and  air  quality  program  or  CMAQ  pro- 
gram is  the  flexible  funding  program  most  used  by  transit.  Since 
its  inception,  the  program  has  funded  more  than  152  projects  in- 
volving more  than  $663  million.  However,  many  States  are  choos- 
ing to  fund  other  programs  before  they  obligate  CMAQ  funds  for 
transit. 

In  many  cases,  bureaucratic  delays  force  CMAQ  projects  to  the 
back  burner  while  funding  for  other  projects  is  quickly  obligated. 
As  States  reach  their  obligation  ceilings,  CMAQ  funds  are  carried 
over  into  later  fiscal  years  and  threatened  with  lapsing.  The  transit 
industry  believes  FHWA  and  FTA  need  to  sanction  States  that  do 
not  give  CMAQ  projects  sufficient  priority. 

APTA  also  supports  the  use  of  CMAQ  funds  to  operate  existing 
services.  The  current  policy  discourages  the  use  of  CMAQ  funds  to 
support  existing  services  that  can  further  reduce  emissions.  The  as- 
sumption is  based  on  an  unfounded  premise,  that  existing  services 
will  continue  in  spite  of  the  fact  most  transit  operators  now  face 
extreme  budget  shortfalls.  Obviously  a  false  assumption. 

We  also  advocate  greater  flexibility  in  the  administration  of 
projects  classified  as  operating  assistance  projects.  We  believe  the 
two-year  limitation  on  these  projects  is  not  supported  by  the  stat- 
ute, and  that  greater  flexibility  is  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  employee  commute  option  mandates  under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  Detroit  Department  of  Transportation  is  a  city  agency  that 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  providing  safe,  effective,  com- 
prehensive, cost  effective  public  transportation.  Currently  we  are 
an  all-bus  system.  However,  with  the  total  support  and  efforts  of 
Congresswoman  Barbara-Rose  CoUins,  a  Member  of  this  commit- 
tee, we  do  have  rail  in  our  future. 

With  respect  to  ISTEA  planning  provisions,  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan has  been  the  principal  agency  in  interpreting  policy  under 
ISTEA,  as  well  as  in  the  selection  of  funded  CMAQ  projects.  Two 
significant  obstacles  to  transit  competing  against  road  interest  on 
a  level  playing  field  have  been,  one,  the  lack  of  acceptable  stand- 
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ards,  models,  or  criteria  by  which  transit  projects  other  than  buses 
can  be  measured  for  effectiveness  in  reducing  air  quality  emissions 
or  congestion. 

And  two,  in  most  cases,  transit's  informal  and  distant  relation- 
ship to  elected  planning  commissions.  These  commissions  normally 
have  road  orientations. 

These  deficiencies  limit  the  submittal  of  projects  that  enhance 
the  transit  services  and  attract  ridership.  For  instance,  dollars  are 
needed  in  Detroit  for  facility  and  infrastructure  and  improvements 
such  as  rehabilitation  of  our  aging  bus  garages. 

It  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  accomplish  this  under  the 
current  process. 

Turning  to  your  question  about  MPO  roles  and  composition  in 
southeastern  Michigan.  Southeast  Michigan  Council  of  Govern- 
ments, SEMCOG,  has  the  lead  role  in  the  development  of  regional 
plans.  DDOT  and  other  public  transit  carriers  have  voting  rep- 
resentation on  the  SEMCOG  Transportation  Advisory  Council,  a 
major  advisory  body  to  the  executive  committee  and  general  assem- 
bly policy  bodies  of  SEMCOG. 

However,  DDOT  and  all  other  transit  providers  do  not  have  vot- 
ing representation  on  SEMCOG's  policy  board  because  the  mem- 
bership is  limited  to  elected  officials. 

Although  DDOT  is  indirectly  represented  on  the  policy  board 
through  the  City  of  Detroit's  elected  officials,  DDOTs  interest 
would  be  more  comprehensively  served  with  direct  representation 
on  the  board. 

Addressing  the  question  about  flexible  funding,  since  fiscal  year 
1992,  nearly  $27  million  has  been  Hexed  to  public  transit  carriers 
in  the  Detroit  region.  Most  of  the  funds  have  been  earmarked 
CMAQ  dollars  for  bus  replacement  projects.  STP  dollars  have  been 
flexed  in  Detroit  for  transit  projects  dedicated  to  meeting  Ameri- 
cans with  Disabilities  Act  mandates  on  complementary  paratransit 
service. 

The  opportunity  for  accessing  flexible  funding  weighs  heavily  on 
relationship  building,  which  takes  time,  and  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  community. 

In  response  to  the  question.  Southeastern  Michigan  Transit  Serv- 
ice does  not  have  a  regional  dedicated  source  of  funding.  The  City 
of  Detroit  has  been  the  sole  local  support  of  city  and  suburban 
transit.  Additional  local  funding  is  needed  to  sustain  current  serv- 
ices and  to  meet  increasing  Federal  mandates. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  provided  matching  funding  for  CMAQ 
and  STP  projects.  Limited  State  resource,  however,  create  the  need 
for  prioritized  projects  and  bus  replacement  projects  get  the  first 
consideration  when  State  dollars  are  available. 

Since  fiscal  year  1992,  all  DDOT,  CMAQ,  and  STP  funding  re- 
quests have  attained  a  20  percent  match  commitment  from  the 
State.  However,  as  other  nonbus  replacement  eligible  projects  are 
approved,  the  matching  dollars  become  more  uncertain. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention  this  afternoon.  I  will 
now  turn  it  over  to  Joe  McCarthy. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Harf  to  go  next.  Mr.  McCarthy,  I 
have  been  asked  by  Mr.  Barca  to  change  the  order.  He  is  going  to 
try  to  get  back  for  your  testimony. 
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Mr.  Hgirf,  you  go  next. 

Mr.  Harf.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  thought  I  might  have  the  privilege  of  being  the  last  of  your 
speakers.  I  will  keep  my  remarks  brief  in  deference  to  the  commit- 
tee so  that  what  questions  you  have,  there  is  time  for  them. 

I  am  Al  Harf  and  I  am  the  Assistant  Executive  Director  of  New 
Jersey  Transit.  New  Jersey  Transit  is  unique  as  transit  agencies 
go,  because  unlike  most  transit  agencies  throughout  the  country, 
New  Jersey  Transit  is  a  statewide  public  transit  agency.  We  oper- 
ate services  throughout  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  providing  service 
to  people  who  begin  and  end  their  trips  in  New  Jersey,  as  well  as 
those  people  who  live  in  New  Jersey  and  commute  to  either  New 
York  or  Philadelphia.  We  run  about  200  bus  routes,  11  commuter 
rail  lines,  and  a  light  rail  system  that  serves  a  variety  of  trips. 

The  timing  of  this  hearing  is  opportune  because  the  Congress 
will  soon  be  beginning  its  deliberations  about  a  reauthorization  bill. 
ISTEA  itself  envisioned  some  profound  changes  in  both  the  plan- 
ning and  programming  of  transit  and  highway  projects,  and  we 
have  now  had  three  years  of  time  to  acclimate  ourselves  to  the  new 
statutory  order.  So  it  is  an  opportune  time  to  take  stock  of  the  situ- 
ation, look  at  what  the  changes  have  been,  and  identify  where 
there  may  be  problems  that  lend  themselves  to  legislative  remedy. 

The  most  conspicuous  change  that  I  would  cite  would  be  the  visi- 
bility of  both  the  planning  and  the  programming  process.  That  was 
an  ISTEA  aim — ^to  encourage  more  public  participation  in  the  deci- 
sion-making process.  You  heard  earlier  that  attendance  in  New 
Jersey  at  these  various  planning  and  programming  forums  is 
unprecedentally  high.  I  can  attest  to  that. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  is  that  there  are  far  more  exact- 
ing demands  on  the  planning  process  because  people  feel  they  have 
a  genuine  stake.  They  are  asking  questions  and  they  are  demand- 
ing answers,  and  they  are  challenging  the  planning  profession  in 
ways  that  the  planning  profession  has  never  been  challenged,  to  be 
held  accountable  for  the  decisions  that  are  being  made. 

In  fact,  the  planning  profession  really  finds  that  there  is  a  gap 
today  between  the  expectations  and  the  capabilities,  and  that  gap 
is  in  part  a  consequence  of  the  very  ambitious  timetable  ISTEA  es- 
tablished for  compliance  purposes  that  I  think  many  MPOs  and 
transit  providers  throughout  the  country  are  having  great  difficulty 
satisfying. 

The  third  change  is  that  the  specter  of  litigation  is  definitely  on 
the  rise.  The  exacting  planning  requirements  of  ISTEA  and  the 
methodological  shortcomings  that  confront  planning  practitioners 
represent  an  opportunity  for  those  who  want  to  stymie  particular 
projects  and  can  cite  procedural  shortcomings  in  the  planning  of 
various  projects. 

In  short,  I  would  say  that  the  changes  have  brought  upon  us  a 
far  more  costly  and  time-consuming  planning  process  but  not  with- 
out its  virtues.  We  have  better  product  quality  and  we  also  have 
decisions  that  are  more  easily  defended  than  those  before. 

We  really  are  in  a  state  of  transition.  While  three  years  has  tran- 
spired since  ISTEA  was  enacted,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
expectations  embodied  in  ISTEA  were  so  far  reaching  that  full  com- 
pliance has  not  yet  been  achieved. 
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There  is  a  certain  vulnerability  about  the  planning  process  right 
now  £ind  the  institutions  that  are  responsible  for  it  are  having  to 
demand  more  of  themselves  than  their  current  capabilities. 

Air  quality  emissions  analysis  is  a  subject  that  has  been  touched 
on  by  a  number  of  the  speakers  and  it,  more  than  anything  else, 
symbolizes  this  problem.  It  is  an  extremely  important  facet  of  the 
planning  process,  because  for  a  nonattainment  area  like  New  Jer- 
sey (and  I  should  point  out  that  it  is  all  of  New  Jersey  that  is  in 
severe  nonattainment),  it  is  a  very  significant  determinant  in  de- 
ciding what  projects  can  be  implemented.  And  consequently,  where 
there  are  methodological  shortcomings,  it  is  an  easy  battleground 
for  project  opponents. 

Because  we  are  in  a  state  of  transition,  answers  to  the  sub- 
committee's questions  posed  in  the  letter  of  invitation,  have  to  ac- 
count for  the  changes  we  anticipate  over  time.  You  asked  how 
ISTEA  planning  provisions  have  SLffected  project  selection  and  deci- 
sion-making, and  whether  FTA  and  FHWA  have  been  helpful  in  re- 
solving problems  that  have  arisen,  and  lastly,  you  asked  how  the 
Federal  Transportation  Agency's  role  in  the  process  might  be  im- 
proved. 

With  respect  to  project  selection  and  decision-making,  the  MPOs, 
as  you  have  heard  earlier,  have  'developed  systematic  criteria  for 
ranking  projects  that  have  been  tied  to  goals  and  objectives  in 
keeping  with  the  ISTEA  mandates,  but  there  have  been  mixed  re- 
sults. The  criteria  are  well  suited  for  ranking  "like"  projects,  but 
the  use  of  the  criteria  for  deciding  on  a  mix  of  projects,  what  should 
be  the  complexion  of  the  overall  program  (highways  versus  transit), 
prompts  conflict  because  opinions  vary  about  which  goals  and  ob- 
jectives are  most  important.  This  conflict  will  ease  once  the  ISTEA- 
mandated  management  systems  are  fully  operational,  since  the 
management  systems  will  establish  performance  measures  to  guide 
these  investment  decisions  and  impose  a  discipline  on  the  decision- 
making process.  But  until  then,  there  is  little  to  counteract  biases 
that  exist. 

In  New  Jersey,  there  is  an  added  complication,  namely,  that  the 
source  of  local  match  for  Federal  capital  and  for  all  operating  sub- 
sidy for  public  transit  comes  from  State  rather  than  local  sources. 
I  call  this  a  complication  because  it  means  that  the  responsibility 
for  deciding  how  Federal  funds  are  to  be  used  does  not  reside  in 
the  same  hands  as  the  responsibility  for  matching  the  funds  and 
providing  transit  operating  subsidies.  This  creates  conflict  and  ac- 
countability problems. 

As  far  as  FTA  and  FHWA  are  concerned,  they  have  perceived 
themselves  as  not  having  an  active  role  to  play  in  the  conflicts  that 
I  am  alluding  to,  presumably  because  they  believe  that  these  are 
matters  ISTEA  intended  for  the  MPOs  and  the  States  to  work  out 
on  their  own.  While  direct  intervention  by  Federal  agencies  would 
be  ill-advised,  in  New  Jersey  Transit's  view,  we  do  believe  that  the 
Federal  agencies  could  provide  further  assistance  in  several  ways. 

First,  the  Federal  agencies  could  become  more  of  an  information 
clearinghouse  on  how  similar  problems  and  disputes  are  being  re- 
solved elsewhere  in  the  country;  second,  the  Federal  agencies  could 
sponsor  the  availability  of  outside  technical  experts  and  peer  re- 
viewers, including  experts  in  negotiating  strategy  and  conflict  reso- 
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lution;  and  third,  training  programs  targeted  at  MPO  board  mem- 
bers could  provide  good  grounding  in  planning,  programming,  and 
funding  provisions  of  ISTEA  so  that  the  MPOs  are  better  equipped 
to  discharge  their  responsibilities. 

Your  next  set  of  questions  pertain  to  the  MPO  roles  and  composi- 
tion. As  you  have  heard  earlier,  in  New  Jersey,  we  have  three 
MPOs  and  their  roles  vary  depending  upon  the  maturity  of  the 
body.  The  most  mature  of  the  three  is  a  full-fledged  MPO  that  real- 
ly is  assuming  all  the  responsibilities  envisioned  by  ISTEA.  Others 
are  less  mature  and  are  handling  only  procedural  obligations. 

With  respect  to  voting  membership,  this  too  varies  in  New  Jer- 
sey. New  Jersey  Transit  is  a  voting  member  on  two  of  the  three 
MPOs  and  a  nonvoting  member  on  the  third.  These  are  not 
changed  conditions  over  the  past  three  yeais.  New  Jersey  Transit, 
as  has  APTA  and  the  previous  speaker,  favors  more  prescription 
about  voting  membership.  We  believe  that  the  transit  agencies 
should  be  assured  of  voting  rights  on  all  the  MPO  boards. 

With  respect  to  accountability,  Federal  guidance  on  MPO  voting 
membership  should  promote  the  idea  that  the  sources  of  non-Fed- 
eral funding  matter  in  deciding  on  an  appropriate  voting  composi- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  funding  flexibihty,  New  Jersey  is  one  of  several 
States  that  has  flexed  significant  sums  of  money  for  transit.  In  the 
first  three  years  of  ISTEA,  some  $60  milHon  of  highway  flexibility 
funds  has  been  flexed  for  transit  purposes,  which  in  proportionate 
terms  amounts  to  about  a  4  percent  increase  in  overall  funding  for 
transit  within  the  State. 

We  don't  perceive  impediments  to  flexing  inherent  in  the  law  or 
a  need  for  an  expanded  Federal  role.  Where  flexing  results  have 
been  disappointing,  and  you  have  heard  about  that  earlier  in  the 
testimony,  we  believe  the  problem  is  not  in  the  Federal  prescrip- 
tion, but  in  the  local  execution. 

And  finally,  you  asked  about  financing  for  matching  FTA  funds 
and  whether  that  has  been  a  problem  for  New  Jersey  Transit.  It 
has  not  and  we  don't  foresee  that  that  problem  will  be  a  problem 
going  forward,  since  there  has  been  a  strong  history  of  State  sup- 
port for  transit  in  New  Jersey,  which  we  fully  expect  will  continue. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to 
come  to  speak  to  the  committee  today. 

I  must  comment  on  the  bravery  of  the  committee  to  invite  a  fel- 
low named  Joe  McCarthy  from  Wisconsin  to  come  testify  before 
Congress.  So  I  am  the  Director  of  the  Kenosha  Department  of 
Transportation  in  Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  Kenosha  is  a  city  of  ap- 
proximately 90,000  people  on  Lake  Michigan,  located  between  Mil- 
waukee and  Chicago.  We  are  a  city  in  our  own  right,  but  feel  defi- 
nite gravitational  pulls  from  both  of  the  major  cities  within  our  re- 
gion. 

We  have  a  lot  of  people  commuting  out  of  Kenosha  to  Milwaukee 
and  to  northern  Illinois.  In  fact,  we  do  serve  the  north  end  of  the 
Metro  commuter  rail  system  going  into  Chicago,  1  hour  and  20- 
minutes  into  the  loop  from  downtown  Kenosha  into  the  train. 
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We  have  a  deep-water  port,  a  changing  community  from  an  old 
automobile  manufacturing  town  primarily,  that  is  changing  now 
into  different  industries  and  a  different  community,  growing  into  a 
bedroom  community  for  some  of  our  surrounding  communities,  in 
a  changing  environment.  We  have  aging  infrastructure  at  the  heart 
of  our  city  and  we  have  growing  pains  at  the  fringes  of  our  cities 
which  both  give  us  unique  problems  in  trying  to  provide  service 
and  trying  to  provide  infrastructure  to  those  two  distinctly  different 
areas  of  our  city.  So  we  have  some  definite  challenges  in  our  area. 

With  metropolitan  planning,  your  questions  regarding  how  we 
have  done  our  planning  process  and  what  has  changed,  basically, 
we  haven't  changed  our  metropolitan  planning  process  very  much 
in  the  Kenosha  Urbanized  Area.  We  get  a  very  small  allocation  of 
STP  funds  which  aren't  significant. 

We  used  to  get  the  old  FAU,  urban  system  program  funds  which 
have  now  been  replaced  with  a  small  allocation  of  State  STP  funds. 
As  far  as  planning  and  looking  at  those  particular  funds,  our  tran- 
sit funds  were  definitely  segregated  as  the  old  UMPTA  funds.  We 
haven't  had  substantial  opportunities  to  really  do  much  with  those 
funds  since  the  way  the  funds  are  allocated  to  the  urbanized  area. 

We  do  have  a  good  regional  planning  system  and  we  are  looking 
at  our  metropolitan  planning,  number  one,  through  the  transpor- 
tation development  program,  which  is  a  comprehensive  look  at  our 
transit  needs.  I  don't  know  that  we  have  the  same  kind  of  planning 
for  our  urban  system  and  our  infrastructure  with  our  streets  and 
bridges  and  highways  within  the  city.  I  think  that  is  something 
that  needs  to  be  increased  and  it  is  psirt  of  the  regional  system 
plan  that  Dr.  Bauer  and  his  group  are  developing,  but  it  is  not  at 
the  same  level  of  planning. 

Most  of  our  funding  comes  from  the  flexible  funding  programs, 
come  through  the  funding  that  come  through  the  State,  which  has 
essentially  become  a  block  grant  program  for  the  State  for  some  of 
the  funding  that  we  have.  We  have  a  review  team  that  includes 
State  staff.  Federal  highways  and  the  MPO,  Federal  transit  high- 
ways. 

One  of  the  things  with  our  planning  is  that  if  we  get  into  select- 
ing projects  and  using  different  funding  sources  with  some  of  the 
flexible  funds,  if  a  project  that  we  have  applied  for  is  a  traditional 
highway  fund  or  is  something  that  had  been  highway  fund — like 
we  had  a  park  and  ride  project  that  we  developed,  that  was  some- 
thing that  the  highway  department  had  always  done.  We  used 
CMAQ  funds  for  that  project.  That  project  was  then  funded.  We  got 
a  subgrantee  agreement  from  the  State.  No  problem  with  it.  The 
funding  flowed  directly  to  that  project. 

We  had  another  project  that  we  were  doing  at  the  commuter  rail 
station  that  serves  Metro  where  we  were  reconfiguring  our  parking 
areas  in  there,  putting  in  bus  turn-around  areas  to  make  that  a 
truly  multimodal  facility.  Since  that  was  a  transit  project,  before 
we  could  spend  the  money  and  complete  the  project,  one  of  the 
things  that  we  needed  to  do  is  to  take  the  money  from  CMAQ, 
make  it  FTA  money,  and  then  go  through  another  grant  application 
with  FTA,  which  delayed  the  project.  And  we  don't  quite  under- 
stand this  step  of  the  process  where  we  are  dealing  with  the  Fed- 
eral funds  and  the  CMAQ  funds  and  how  we  built  two  park  and 
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ride  lots.  One  of  them  we  could  do  directly.  The  other  one  we  had 
to  change  it  to  FTA  money  and  go  through  the  additional  adminis- 
trative steps. 

The  ISTEA-mandated  planning  regulations  helped  us  create  a 
system  plan  and  update  our  system  plan.  Dr.  Bauer  talked  about 
the  detailed  planning  that  has  been  done  in  southeastern  Wiscon- 
sin over  time,  and  it  is  quite  substantial.  There  is  a  contradiction 
between  what  has  happened  on  the  highway  side  and  what  has 
happened  on  the  transit  side. 

He  mentioned  that  there  is  a  70  percent  increase  in  transit  serv- 
ice projected  for  the  life  of  the  new  plan  in  southeastern  Wisconsin. 
Most  of  that  transit  improvement,  that  70  percent  increase,  was 
also  in  the  last  plan.  Virtually  none  of  that  improved  transit  serv- 
ice has  been  implemented  in  the  region  due  to  funding  problems 
and  funding  shortages. 

Dr.  Bauer  commended  the  State  DOT  for  being  right  on  target 
in  developing  their  highway  system  plan.  The  highway  system  plan 
was  almost  100  percent  implemented.  The  transit  plan  was  not, 
and  it  was  dealing  a  great  deal  with  the  inability  of  the  local  gov- 
ernments to  provide  the  operating  assistance,  to  provide  the  local 
match,  to  make  sure  that  those  transit  plans  were  implemented. 

On  the  capital  side,  we  have  been  able  to  buy  buses  and  replace 
buses,  sometimes  not  as  fast  as  we  wanted  to,  but  that  has  hap- 
pened. We  have  had  our  biggest  problems  in  trying  to  maintain 
service  and  improve  service  on  the  operating  system  side  of  the 
equation. 

The  next  area  you  have  asked  us  to  discuss  was  the  role  and 
composition  of  the  MPO  and  how  it  works  in  our  urbanized  areas. 
The  MPO  does  play  a  substantial  role  in  developing  the  TIP  proc- 
ess and  creating  the  actual  system  plan  and  identifying  what  proc- 
esses are  going  to  be  proposed  for  the  TIP  program.  But  since — for 
a  transit  project,  the  MPO  really  doesn't  have  any  control  of  any 
of  the  Federal  transit  money. 

Section  9  systems  that  are  under  200,000  in  population,  the  en- 
tire allocation  of  funds  goes  to  a  governor's  allocation  and  is  then 
subject  for  a  suballocation.  We  have  worked  cooperatively  with  our 
State  DOT  and  voluntarily  pooled  all  of  our  Section  9  money  in  a 
State  pool. 

When  we  have  the  entire  operating  cap  that  is  available  for  oper- 
ating for  the  12  urbanized  areas  that  are  between  50,000  and 
200,000,  we  look  at  our  total  operating  needs,  we  look  at  the  total 
operating  cap  that  is  available.  Each  of  the  12  systems  get  the 
same  percentage  of  Federal  funds. 

Last  year,  it  was  21  percent  of  our  budget  was  funded  by  that 
operating  cap.  This  year,  we  are  going  to  drop  probably  down  to  16 
to  17  percent  because  of  what  has  happened  in  the  budget  bill. 

Similar  things  have  happened  with  our  Section  9  capital  money. 
We  have  pooled  that  because  on  any  given  year,  not  every  transit 
system  had  the  ability  to  buy  buses  or  the  need  to  buy  buses  or 
replace  equipment.  So  we  have  been  able  to  pool  our  funds  and 
maximize  our  money  to  make  sure  we  haven't  lapsed  any  money. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  applied  consistently  for  statewide 
Section  3  grants  to  make  up  for  Section  9  shortfalls,  and  we  have 
also  been  able  to  add  CMAQ  and  STP  funds  into  that  funding  proc- 
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ess  through  the  State  discretionary  program,  so  that  really  we  have 
done  a  very  good  job  of  meeting  our  capital  needs  to  make  sure 
that  buses  are  getting  replaced.  And  at  this  particular  time  we  are 
buying  some  new  buses  that  are  replacing  1975  buses  that  were  20 
years  old,  well  beyond  their  useful  life.  We  didn't  get  the  job  done 
as  timely  as  we  would  like  to,  but  we  are  basically  getting  there 
eventually. 

Talking  about  the  City  of  Kenosha's  voting  member  on  the  MPO 
committees,  as  far  as  the  MPO  policy  makeup  goes,  the  City  of  Ke- 
nosha serves  on  the  TIP  advisory  committee  and  also  transit  is  a 
member  of  the  TIP  advisory  committee.  There  is  an  individual  ad- 
visory committee  for  each  of  the  three  urbanized  areas  in  the 
SEWRPC  Regional  Planning  District,  which  include  the  Milwaukee 
Urbanized  Area,  the  Racine  Urbanized  Area  and  the  Kenosha  Ur- 
banized Area. 

The  TIP  committees  function  as  advisory  committees  to  the  Met- 
ropolitan Planning  Organization,  which  is  comprised  of  county  rep- 
resentatives from  the  seven-county  region.  So  the  board  of  directors 
for  that  body  is  much  different  than  what  the  makeup  of  our  cities 
is  because  that  is  primarily  a  county  process. 

We  have  been — the  process  has  worked  okay  because  the  MPO 
policy  committee  has  never  disagreed  with  the  TIP  committee.  We 
do  not  have  a  seat  on  the  MPO  policy  committee,  since  the  policy 
committee  is  not  just  for  our  group  but  for  the  entire  urbanized 
area,  or  the  entire  region. 

Having  the  regional  MPO  does  have  some  advantages  when  we 
are  developing  the  SIP  process  for  the  air  quality,  because  it  is  very 
close  to  the  air  quality  attainment  area,  so  there  is  some  advantage 
with  the  current  structure.  So  far,  it  has  worked.  If  there  are 
changes  in  membership,  it  may  not  work  and  our  city  interests 
may  not  be  represented  as  well  as  we  would  like. 

We  have  been  fortunate  to  be  able  to  participate  in  flexible  fund- 
ing in  the  Kenosha  Urbanized  Area,  and  since  1992,  we  have  flexed 
$2.9  million  in  CMAQ  funds  and  STP  funds  to  transit  projects  to 
complete  $3.8  million  worth  of  projects  in  the  urbanized  area,  in- 
cluding the  multimodal  station  serving  Metro,  the  West  Park  and 
Ride,  and  to  buy  nine  alternate-fuel  buses  and  fueling  stations  to 
go  with  those.  So  the  process  has  worked  and  we  are  meeting  our 
capital  needs  through  that  CMAQ  project. 

State  and  local  financing  of  our  systems,  the  problem  that  we 
have  had  with  our — with  our  funding  systems  and  the  ability  to 
match  has  been  operating  assistance,  primarily,  and  flexible  fund- 
ing and  CMAQ  funding  is  important  for  us.  But  in  developing 
projects  that  would  be  CMAQ  air  quality  funds  and  CMAQ  air 
quality  projects,  we  have  had  to  count  on  new  operating  assistance 
for  the  local  match  for  the  projects,  and  the  inability  to  come  up 
with  a  local  match  to  expand  services  has  been  a  continuing  prob- 
lem. And  with  cuts  in  operating  assistance  for  our  basic  service,  we 
are  left  with  a  choice  of,  do  we  get  additional  property  tax  base  to 
fund  our  current  services,  do  we  cut  our  current  services  in  lieu  of 
adding  new  services  that  might  be  better  for  air  quality,  or — we 
have  substantial  problems  with  making  the  local  match  to  use 
CMAQ  funding,  particularly  for  the  operating  projects. 
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The  two-year  limitation  on  CMAQ  funds  for  operating  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  commit  to  a  project  and,  in  many  cases,  we  are  re- 
luctant to  come  up  with  CMAQ  operating  projects  because  we  don't 
feel  that  it  is  fair  to  our  customers  to  raise  their  expectations  by 
providing  new  services  to  the  community,  only  to  have  them  taken 
away  in  two  years  because  we  can't  continue  them  after  the  two- 
year  demonstration  project  is  done  with  CMAQ. 

We  feel  that  flexible  funding  is  a  good  asset  for  our  systems.  We 
have  been  able  to  use  some  flexible  funding  with  the  ISTEA  provi- 
sions and  we  feel  that  for  Kenosha  Transit  and  the  other  transit 
systems  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  operating  assistance  continues 
to  be  one  of  our  chief  concerns  and  one  of  our  chief  priorities  as  far 
as  funding  goes,  and  ISTEA  flexible  funding  doesn't  necessarily  ad- 
dress our  need  for  operating  assistance  to  provide  the  service  to  our 
communities. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Barca. 

Mr.  Barca.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  just  wanted  to — I  want  the  opportunity  to  thank  Mr.  McCarthy 
for  coming  out  here.  We  have  worked  together  over  the  years  on 
a  number  of  mass-transit  projects,  and  I  know  that  not  only  does 
Mr.  McCarthy  feel  very  strongly  about  this  operating  revenue 
issue,  but  so  does  every  other  transit  director  in  my  district. 

And  we  have  fought  very  hard  with  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee on  this  issue.  We  have  sent  letters  and  talked  to  Chairman 
Carr.  We  have  made  every  effort  to  try  to  get  them  to  recognize  the 
difficulty  that  it  places  on  more  medium-sized  communities,  and  it 
is  something  that  it  is  going  to  have  to  be  a  continuing  battle  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  wage. 

But  I  just  wanted  to  thank  you,  Mr.  McCarthy,  for  your  efforts, 
for  being  here  in  Washington  and  for  the  good  job  that  you  do  for 
the  people  of  Kenosha. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  Chair  thanks  the  gentleman. 

I  £dso  wanted  to  mention,  Mr.  Martin,  that  Congresswoman  Bar- 
bara Rose  Collins  wanted  to  be  here,  but  unfortunately,  as  often 
happens  around  this  place,  you  get  pulled  in  several  different  direc- 
tions Eind  unfortunately  she  was  unable  to  be  here. 

I  want  to  thank  you  all  very  much  for  coming  and  helping  us  out 
today.  These  are  very  important  questions  and  the  long-term 
progress  that  we  are  making  on  ISTEA  and  how  it  affects  transit 
agencies  is  something  in  which  we  are  very  much  interested. 

So  let  me  thank  you  for  being  with  us  today,  thank  you  for  your 
testimony  and  wish  you  all  well. 

Let  me  also  mention,  this  is  the  last  official  subcommittee  meet- 
ing of  the  year,  as  Congress  is  about  to  adjourn.  I  know  the  sub- 
committee staff  is  going  to  be  kept  busy  for  the  next  several 
months,  but  as  far  as  public  meetings,  this  is  the  last  one,  and 
there  are  a  couple  of  people  on  each  side  of  the  staff  who  I  would 
like  to  acknowledge  and  thank  for  their  invaluable  help. 

First,  David  Smallen,  from  my  operation,  who  has  made  my  life 
so  much  easier  by  his  work.  And  on  the  Minority  side,  Ruth  Van 
Mark,  who  has  done  the  same  thing  for  Mr.  Inhofe.  Our  staff"  direc- 
tor. Dr.  Jack  Wells,  who  has  completed  a  very  successful  first  two 
years  of  a  long  tenure,  we  hope;  and  Charlie  Ziegler  of  our  Minority 
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side,  who  has  been  an  invaluable  asset  as  well.  And  also  Cheryl 
McCullough,  our  Staff  Assistant  on  the  Minority  side,  and  Linda 
Scott,  our  Staff  Assistant  on  the  Majority  Side. 

I  want  to  thank  all  the  members  of  the  staff  who  have  been  so 
very  helpful,  but  these  three  have  had  the  misfortune  of  sitting 
through  almost  every  single  minute  of  every  single  hearing  we 
have  had,  so  they  deserve  special  credit. 

Thank  you  all. 

I  do  want  to  also  thank  Mr.  Inhofe,  who  couldn't  be  with  us 
today,  but  who  has  been  a  perfect  gentleman  to  work  with.  If  other 
subcommittees  in  the  Congress  worked  as  well  together  in  a  bipar- 
tisan manner  as  this  one  had,  we  would  have  a  much  better  Con- 
gress and  a  much  better  world.  And  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
and  appreciate  his  work  and  wish  him  all  the  best  successes  in  his 
future  endeavors. 

And  with  that,  this  subcommittee  hearing  is  adjourned. 

Thank  you  all. 

[Whereupon,  at  3:55  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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September  28,  1994 

Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 

Congress  of  the  United  States 

House  of  Representatives 

Room  2165  Raybum  House  Office  Building 

Washington,  DC.  20515 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  you  with  a  summary  of  our  experiences  to  date  with 
Implementing  the  new  provisions  of  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1 991 
(ISTEA). 

We  have  structured  our  response  to  your  questions  in  point-by-point  format  to  be  as  direct  as 
possible. 

Metropolitan  Planning:  How  have  the  ISTEA  planning  provisions  affected  project  selection 
and  decision  making  in  your  metropolitan  area?  What  progress  have  you  made  in 
implementing  these  provisions,  and  are  there  any  aspects  of  the  progress  that  you  have 
found  particularly  challenging?  What  has  occurred  since  the  FHWA  and  FTA  issued  their 
joint  planning  regulations.?  Have  FHWA  and  FTA  assisted  you  in  resolving  problems,  and 
could  the  federal  role  in  the  planning  process  be  improved? 

After  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA)  and  the  Federal  Transit  Administration  (FTA) 
issued  their  joint  planning  regulations,  SEMCOG,  the  Southeast  Michigan  CouncJL-of 
Govemments,  took  action  to  implement  the  directives  contained  therein.  These  actions  included: 

1 .  A  review  of  the  existing  SEMCOG  committee  stnjcture  to  ascertain  its  continued  viability 
under  the  new  ISTEA  legislation. 

2.  A  review  of  the  existing  functional  classifications  of  all  roads  in  southeast  Michigan  to 
determine  which  routes  were  eligible  for  funding  under  ISTEA's  expanded  funding 
programs. 

3.  The  development,  in  coordination  with  the  Michigan  Department  of  Transportation 
(MDOT),  of  the  National  Highway  System  (NHS)  for  southeast  Michigan. 

4.  The  development  of  Transportation  Improvement  Program  (TIP)  for  each  of  the  past  two 
fiscal  years  that  are  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  both  ISTEA  and  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1990. 

5.  The  development  of  a  2015  Regional  Transportation  Plan  for  southeast  Michigan 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  ISTEA  and  the  CAAA  of  1 990  by  the  October  1 ,  1 993 
due  date. 
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Since  the  completion  of  these  activities,  FHWA  and  FTA  have  Issued  additional  directives  or 
clarifications  of  existing  directives  v\/hlch  we  are  In  the  process  of  reviewing  and  developing 
strategies  to  address.  Dealing  with  the  following  issues  has  and  will  continue  to  be  challenging 
for  us.    Theses  Issues  Include. 

1.  Public  Participation  To  date  we  have  made  great  and  costly  efforts  to  Involve  the 
public  in  a  meaningful  way,  but  have  not  received  the  type  of  response  for  which  we  had 
hoped.  We  have  established  additional  committees  in  each  of  the  seven  counties  in  the 
SEMCOG  region,  sending  notices  of  TIP  approvals  and  amendments  to  a  10,000  person 
mailing  list  as  well  as  placing  one-half  page  ads  soliciting  comments  in  local  newspapers. 
Costs  have  exceeded  $80,000  per  year  in  trying  to  solicit  public  Input  We  have  contacted 
other  areas  to  find  out  what  they  are  doing  and  find  that  many  are  In  the  same  situation 
that  we  are.  We  will  continue  to  develop  and  evaluate  public  Involvement  programs  until 
we  find  what  works  best  In  Southeast  Michigan. 

2.  Intermodal  Planning.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  Intermodal  planning  issues  that 
have  developed  over  the  past  several  months  These  Include  construction  of  a  new 
double  stack  tunnel  in  Port  Huron,  development  of  a  multi-state  effort  to  more  effectively 
deal  with  trade  between  Canada  and  the  US.  that  comes  across  the  Ambassador  bridge 
and  in  developing  a  new  intermodal  freight  facility  to  help  solidify  the  Detroit  area  as  an 
important  interniodal  hub.  SEMCOG  will  soon  announce  the  formation  of  a  task  force  to 
deal  exclusively  with  freight  issues. 

In  addition  to  these  recent  issues,  it  should  be  noted  that  SEMCOG  received  a  Regional 
Aviation  planning  Cr^nt  from  the  FAA  ceveral  years  ago  '.o  ce'.elcp  a  Regional  Aviaticn 
System  Plan.  The  update  of  this  plan  Is  scheduled  to  take  place  next  year  with  FAA 
funding. 

3.  Air  Quality  Conformity.  This  has  proven  to  be  a  continuing  challenge  given  Southeast 
Michigan's  moderate  attainment  status.  To  date,  we  have  been  able  to  make  conformity 
findings  on  all  of  the  TIP's  and  our  2015  RTP,  although  It  took  considerable  effort  to 
make  a  conformity  finding  on  a  recent  amendment  to  the  2015  RTP.  Our  current 
situation  is  that  it  will  become  Increasingly  difficult  to  continue  to  make  conformity  findings 
in  the  future.  The  margin  of  difference  in  our  "build  vs.  no-build"  analysis  is  already  very 
small  and  as  we  add  needed  improvements  to  the  southeast  Michigan  infrastructure  to 
the  analysis,  conformity  will  become  even  more  of  an  issue 

Southeast  Michigan  currently  has  a  redesignation  request  being  reviewed  by  the  EPA. 
We  are  hopeful  of  receiving  a  finding  by  EPA  that  Southeast  Michigan  qualifies  to  be 
redesignated  to  attainment  status.  It  must  be  said  that  in  dealing  with  these  issues, 
SEMCOG  has  been  ably  assisted  and  supported  by  both  FTA  and  FHWA  staff,  especially 
our  Michigan  Office  and  the  Michigan  Department  of  Transportation  (MDOT)  These 
positive  relationships  have  been  a  big  reason  for  the  relative  success  that  we  have  had 
to  date. 
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Generally  we  have  been  pleased  by  the  support  and  guidance  we  have  received  by  the 
Federal  officials  in  our  state  and  regional  offices  We  have  been  particularly  impressed 
by  their  efforts  to  implement  the  goals  of  the  ISTEA  and  have  given  the  state  and  local 
communities  the  flexibility  on  how  to  attain  the  goals. 

Role  of  the  MPO:  Does  your  MPO  have  the  lead  role  in  planning  transportation  projects 
in  your  metropolitan  area?  What  role  does  the  state  plan  and  what  is  the  relationship 
between  the  state  and  the  MPO  in  the  process?  Has  the  relationship  changed  since  the 
passage  of  ISTEA.   Has  it  changed  in  the  past  year? 

The  transportation  planning  process  in  southeast  Michigan  involves  all  of  the  local  units  of 
government  and  the  operating  agencies  including  MOOT.  SEMCOG  and  MOOT  have  a 
wonderful  working  relationship.  The  local  units  of  government  have  enjoyed  great  support  from 
MDOT  over  the  years  and  have  involved  MOOT  in  the  local  planning  process.  While  this 
relationship  between  SEMCOG  and  MDOT  began  well  before  the  passage  of  ISTEA,  it  has 
continued  and  solidified  since  It  became  apparent  to  both  MDOT  and  SEMCOG  that  the 
strength  of  ISTEA  can  only  be  realized  if  there  is  a  good  strong  relationship  between  the  state 
and  the  MPO.  From  our  discussions  with  other  MPO's  across  the  nation,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
MDOT  is  only  one  of  a  few  state  DOT'S  that  welcome  local  government  in  partnering  with  them. 

MPO  Composition:  How  is  your  MPO  organized  to  reflect  the  Interests  and  priorities  of 
your  metropolitan  area?  Are  the  central  city  and  other  jurisdictions  represented  in  a  way 
that  is  proportional  to  their  population  in  the  MPO  area?  Do  the  operators  of  transit, 
airport,  and  port  services  have  a  vote  on  the  policy  board?  Have  any  changes  in  MPO 
me.,ibership  occunad  in  the  pasl  3  yejirs,  and  if  sc,  w;.>?  Ae  ai<y  chrncjcs  needed  or 
warranted,  and  do  state  or  federal  laws  either  encourage  or  impede  such  changes?  What 
do  you  believe  is  the  appropriate  federal  role  in  prescribing  MPO  structure? 

SEMCOG  has  discussed  and  debated  the  issues  revolving  around  the  composition  of  the  MPO 
Policy  Board  since  ISTEA  was  passed.  Several  decisions  were  made  early  in  the  process,  these 
included: 

1.  adding  road  commission  and  public  transit  representation  to  the  MPO  Policy  Board  as 
ex-officio  members  that  do  not  vote. 

2.  adding  the  Governor  to  the  MPO  Policy  Board  as  a  voting  member  with  MDOT  as  his 
designated  voting  alternate. 

In  May,  1994,  the  SEMCOG  General  Assembly,  our  chief  policy  board,  adopted  a  series  of 
changes  to  the  MPO  Bylaws,  changing  the  voting  structure  cf  SEMCOG.  The  Bylaws 
amendment  created  a  two-tier  voting  structure  ...  one  based  on  our  traditional  one  government 
one  vote  and  the  second  based  in  proportion  to  population.  This  was  adopted  for  a  number  of 
reasons  First,  it  provides  a  safeguard  for  more  populated  members  by  providing  for  the  second 
tier  of  voting  Second,  it  provides  safeguards  for  less  populated  members  by  maintaining  the 
one  government/one  vote  concept  for  the  first  tier  of  voting  Third,  it  is  consistent  with  the  tired 
and  tested  voting  concept  behind  the  US.  Senate  and  U.  S  House  of  Representatives  in  which 
one  has  votes  based  on  an  equal  number  to  each  state  and  the  other  is  based  in  proportion  to 
population.   Bills  must  pass  both  houses  to  become  law. 
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Fourth,  it  balances  votes  between  county  and  other  levels  of  local  government  Finally,  thenevi/ 
structure  encourages  the  continued  SEMCOG  practice  of  seeking  consensus  on  issues  by 
providing  checks  and  balances  to  ensure  that  members,  both  large  and  small,  are  treated  fairly. 

Specifically,  the  proposed  Bylaws  amendments  includes  the  following; 

(1)  The  basic  voting  stnjcture,  tier  one,  remains  as  presently  defined,  one  government/one 
vote.   On  any  action  item,  an  initial  vote  would  be  taken  utilizing  this  basic  structure. 

(2)  On  any  item  approved  under  tier  one,  any  member  could  request  a  second  form,  or  tier, 
of  voting  based  more  directly  on  population.  This  motion  requires  support  by  another 
member  community  but  no  vote  would  be  required  to  conduct  the  tier  two  vote  An  issue 
on  which  the  second  form  of  voting  has  been  requested  would  have  to  be  approved 
under  both  forms  of  voting  for  it  to  be  a  SEMCOG  action 

(3)  Under  tier  two,  or  proportional  voting,  the  same  rules  apply  to  both  the  Executive 
Committee  and  General  Assembly.  1,450  votes  would  be  allocated  among  the  counties 
in  proportion  to  population  and  1,450  votes  would  be  allocated  to  cities,  villages  and 
townships  in  proportion  to  population  In  addition,  50  votes  would  be  allocated  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan  on  transportation  matters  and  10  votes  would  be 
allocated  to  each  member  intermediate  school  district  and  community  college. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  the  counties  and  the  City  of  Detroit  which  have  more  than  one  voting 
delegate,  the  total  votes  would  be  cast  by  those  voting  delegates  or  alternates  present. 
As  long  as  there  is  at  least  one  delegate  or  voting  alternate  from  those  units,  that  unit's 
entire  votes  would  be  cast. 

Airport  operators  that  are  local  units  of  government  are  represented  on  the  MPO  Policy 
Committee,  however,  ports  are  not  represented. 

We  have  appreciated  the  federal  government  providing  SEMCOG  with  clarification  and 
infonnation  on  the  ISTEA  requirement  relative  to  the  make-up  of  the  MPO.  This  information  was 
useful  in  our  discussion  and  decision  making  and  is  the  appropriate  role  for  the  federal 
government  to  take  on  this  issue. 

Funding  Flexibility:  How  much  of  the  flexible  funds  under  ISTEA  has  your  state 
transferred  and  obligated  for  transit  projects  in  your  metropolitan  area  since  fiscal  year 
1992?  What  trends  have  you  observed  and  what  impediments  if  any  do  you  see  to  using 
the  funding  flexibility  provisions  of  ISTEA?  Do  you  anticipate  greater  use  of  these 
provisions  in  the  future?  Does  the  use  of  flexible  funding  affect  whether  highway,  bridge, 
and  transit  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  needs  are  being  met?  What  assistance  have 
FHWA  and  FTA  provided  and  could  the  federal  role  be  improved? 

Since  the  passage  of  ISTEA,  both  Surface  Transportation  Program  (STP)  and  Congestion 
Mitigation/Air  Quality  funds  have  been  flexed  for  public  transit  projects  in  southeast  Michigan 
During  this  period,  almost  30  million  dollars  in  STP  and  CMAQ  funds  have  been  awarded  to 
transit  projects,  pnmarily  for  the  capital  costs  of  bus  replacement,  new  and  enhanced  ndeshare 
programs  and  for  the  initiation  of  a  demand  management  study  in  the  fastest  growing  area  of 
the  region. 
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It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  there  will  be  greater  use  of  the  flexible  funds  in  the  future.  The  need 
of  both  highway  and  transit  agencies  in  southeast  Michigan,  like  those  in  other  states,  is  great 
and  federal  funding  does  not  come  close  to  solving  either  problem.  The  flexing  of  funds  allows 
the  MPO  to  make  project  decisions  based  on  the  particular  needs  of  the  region.  However,  the 
needs  of  both  highway  and  transit  interests  is  such  that  either  could  easily  spend  whatever 
dollars  are  available.  There  is  also  a  problem  in  trying  to  quantify  the  benefits  of  transit  and 
highway  projects  in  a  manner  that  allows  for  a  consistent  companson.  This  often  results  in 
negotiated  settlements  based  on  any  number  of  criteria. 

Now  that  the  federal  government  has  given  us  this  flexible  funding  provision,  it  should  limit  its 
activity  to  observing  how  each  MPO  addresses  its  transportation  problems  In  some  instances, 
flexible  funds  may  be  key  to  the  area  addressing  its  problems  while  in  others  it  may  not.  In  no 
way,  however,  should  the  federal  government  impose  any  quotas  or  minimum  amounts  that 
areas  should  flex.  This  would  amount  to  going  back  to  having  dedicated  funding  programs 
exactly  what  they  were  trying  to  get  away  from  when  the  concept  of  flexible  funding  was 
introduced. 

Federal  Financing:  What  use  has  your  metropolitan  area  made  of  Surface  Transportation 
Program  and  Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  Program  funding?  Have  these  funds 
been  distributed  equitably  in  your  state?  what  portion  of  the  set-aside  amounts  provided 
for  in  the  STP  program  for  your  metropolitan  are  has  your  area  received  since  fiscal  year 
1992?  Is  It  less  than  the  portion  provided  for  in  ISTEA,  and  if  so  why? 

Both  STP  and  CMAQ  funds  have  been  distributed  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner  in  Michigan. 
STP  funds  coming  to  southeast  Michigan  have  been  distirbuted  acccrJing  to  tne  formula  cefined 
in  areas  over  200,000  and  therefore  receives  a  guaranteed  amount  of  STP  funding.  In  addition, 
there  are  two  other  urban  areas  in  southeast  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor-Ypsilanti  (over  200,000  )  and 
Port  Huron  (under  200  000).     Both  of  these  areas  also  receive  ST^  funding, 

CMAQ  funds  are  distributed  to  the  three  areas  in  Michigan  that  have  been  designated  as  non- 
attainment  areas  by  the  EPA  and  whose  population  is  used  to  determine  Michigan's  share  of 
CMAQ  funding  at  the  national  level.  These  areas  are  southeast  Michigan,  the  Grands  Rapids 
region  and  the  Muskegon  area.  The  funds  are  allocated  by  a  committee  comprised  of 
representatives  of  each  of  these  areas  and  the  State  Department  of  Transportation  and  Natural 
Resources.  It  is  our  belief  from  our  monitoring  that  southeast  Michigan  has  received  its  fair 
share  of  federal  funds  as  they  come  into  the  state  and  have  received  at  least,  if  not  more,  of  the 
minimum  amounts  provided  for  in  ISTEA. 

State  and  Local  Financing:  Has  your  metropolitan  area  experienced  difficulty  matching 
federal  funding  for  highway  and  transit  capital  projects?  Has  matching  federal  dollars 
become  more  or  less  difficult  since  ISTEA  was  approved?  what  type  of  state  assistance 
do  you  receive?  Does  the  state  prohibit  the  use  of  certain  revenue  sources  such  as  fuel 
taxes  for  other  than  strictly  highway  projects? 

To  date,  the  state  and  local  transportation  officials  have  been  able  to  match  all  of  the  federal 
dollars  that  have  been  made  available  to  us.  In  fact,  the  state  has  petitioned  successfully  for 
additional  obligation  authority  and  does  so  almost  yearly.  However,  in  the  past  several  years, 
adequate  local  match  has  become  a  problem  for  more  and  more  local  units  of  government. 
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This  has  led  to  the  delay  of  several  projects  and  to  some  community's  inability  to  access  federal 
dollars.  Michigan's  state  gas  tax,  our  chief  source  of  local  match,  was  capped  by  the  legislature 
at  15  cents  per  gallon  in  the  early  1980's  and  has  not  been  increased  since  Many  local 
communities  have  passed  transportation  millages  to  support  both  highway  and  transit  projects 
since,  but  adequate  local  funding,  especially  for  transit  continues  to  be  problem 

The  City  of  Detroit,  like  many  older  cities,  has  fewer  dollars  available  for  local  match.  One  of 
Detroit's  Demonstration  Grants  has  been  hampered  by  this  problem,  and  we  fear  that  the  central 
city  may  be  hampered  even  further  in  the  future.  The  delay  of  match  provision  in  the  ISTEA  may 
have  helped  some  communities,  but  only  postponed  rather  than  solved  the  match  problem 

In  Michigan,  state  law  requires  that  at  least  90  percent  of  all  collected  gas  tax  revenues  be  spent 
on  road  related  projects.  The  remainder  of  the  collected  revenues  is  then  allocated  to 
comprehensive  transportation  issues  including  public  transit. 

SEMCOG  and  all  of  the  MPO's  in  Michigan,  anticipate  being  more  active  in  the  discussions  of 
the  options  Michigan  has  to  Increase  local  funding  for  needed  transportation  improvements. 

We  look  forward  to  offering  public  comments  on  our  experiences  at  your  hearing  scheduled  for 
October  6,  1994. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  contact  me  or  Mr.  Carmine  Palombo,  Transportation  Program 
Director. 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  BACKGROUND 

The  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission,  as  the  metropolitan 
planning  organization  (MPO)  for  the  Milwaukee,  Racine,  and  Kenosha  urbanized 
areas  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  herewith  submits  this  statement  relative  its 
experience  to  date  in  implementing  the  planning  and  flexible  funding  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991 
(ISTEA) .   This  statement  was  prepared  in  response  to  a  summons  dated 
September  14,  1994,  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  Oversight. 

The  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission  was  created  in  1960 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Enabling  Act.   That 
enabling  legislation  significantly  predated  any  Federal  interest  in  metropoli- 
tan planning,  which  was  first  evidenced  by  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1962.   The  Wisconsin  regional  planning  enabling  legislation  was  carefully 
crafted  to  balance  urban  and  rural  and  public  and  private  interests,  and  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  well.   Over  the  past  several  decades.  Federal  interest 
in  areawide  approaches  to  problem  resolution  in  metropolitan  regions  has  waxed 
and  waned;  local  interest  in  Southeastern  Wisconsin  has  remained  strong. 

The  transportation  planning  carried  out  by  the  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional 
Planning  Commission  has  taken  place  within  the  context  of  a  much  broader, 
comprehensive  areawide  planning  program.   The  Commission  is,  among  other 
things,  charged  by  law  with  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  physical  development  of  the  Region.   The  Commission  has  placed 
great  emphasis  on  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  physical 
development  of  the  Region  in  the  belief  that  such  a  plan  is  essential  if  land 
use  development  is  to  be  properly  coordinated  with  the  development  of  support- 
ing transportation,  utility,  and  community  facility  systems;  if  the  develop- 
ment of  each  of  these  individual  functional  systems  is  to  be  coordinated  with 
the  development  of  each  of  the  others;  if  serious  and  costly  environmental  and 
developmental  problems  are  to  be  avoided;  and  if  a  more  attractive,  as  well  as 
efficient,  regional  settlement  pattern  is  to  be  evolved.  The  comprehensive 
plan  provides  a  sound  conceptual  and  much  needed  framework  for  coordinating 
and  guiding  growth  and  development  within  multi-jurisdictional  urbanizing 
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regions .   It  also  provides  the  best  conceptual  basis  available  for  the  appli- 
cation of  systems  engineering  technology  to  the  growing  environmental  and 
developmental  problems  of  such  regions. 

The  Commission  began  its  comprehensive  planning  in  the  early  1960s  with  the 
preparation  and  adoption  of  a  regional  land  use  plan.   It  did  this  in  the 
belief  that  a  land  use  plan  is  an  essential  basis  for  the  preparation  of 
infrastructure  system  plans.   It  is  the  land  use  pattern  which  determines  the 
amount  and  spatial  distribution  of  travel  within  an  urban  area,  and  thereby 
the  loadings  on,  and  the  needed  configuration  and  capacity  of,  the  transporta- 
tion system.   The  land  use  pattern  is  also  a  fundamental  consideration  in 
planning  for  such  public  works  as  sewerage  and  water  supply,  and  drainage  and 
flood  control  facilities.  The  regional  land  use  plan  thus  became  the  basis 
for  the  design  by  the  Commission  of  all  of  the  areawide  plans  for  supporting 
public  works  systems,  particularly  Including  transportation,  sewerage,  and 
flood  control  systems. 

The  Commission  was  designated  as  the  metropolitan  planning  organization  (MPO) 
for  transportation  planning  purposes  in  1973.   In  addition,  the  Commission 
remain.*;  the  designated  areawide  water  quality  management  planning  agency  under 
the  Federal  Clean  Water  Act.   The  Commission  also  prepared  the  first  air 
quality  maintenance  plan  for  Southeastern  Wisconsin  in  cooperation  with  the 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Natural  Resources.   Finally,  the  Commission  has  long 
served  as  the  intergovernmental  clearinghouse  for  review  of  Federal  grant 
applications  and  direct  Federal  development  projects  in  the  Region. 

It  is  within  the  foregoing  historic  comprehensive  planning  context  that  the 
Commission  carries  out  its  responsibilities  as  the  MPO  under  the  ISTEA 
legislation. 

POST- ISTEA  PLANNING  EXPERIENCE 

The  first  set  of  questions  posed  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and 
Oversight  relate  to  the  Commission's  experience  in  meeting  the  metropolitan 
planning  requirements  emanating  from  the  Federal  ISTEA  legislation.   The  ISTEA 
legislation  and  the  planning  regulations  that  followed  have  not  served  to 
significantly  change  the  Commission  approach  to  carrying  out  areawide  trans- 
portation planning  in  Southeastern  Wisconsin.   This  was  to  be  expected  because 
the  Commission's  approach  to  transportation  planning  has  always  been  based 
upon  the  principles  underlying  the  approach  to  planning  set  forth  in  ISTEA. 

The  new  regional  transportation  system  plan  now  being  considered  by  the 
Commission  is  the  first  prepared  since  the  enactment  of  the  ISTEA  legislation. 
It  is,  however,  the  third  generation  of  such  plan  prepared  by  the  Commission 
for  Southeastern  Wisconsin.   The  following  aspects  of  the  Commission's 
approach  to  planning  should  serve  to  demonstrate  to  those  familiar  with  the 
ISTEA  legislation  and  implementing  rules  that  the  Commission's  historic 
approach  to  transportation  planning  is,  indeed,  quite  in  keeping  with  both  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  ISTEA  and  that  no  significant  changes  in  the  Commission 
approach  to  planning  was  required  by  the  Act: 
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The  Commission  transportation  system  plans  have  always  been  based 
upon  and  designed  to  promote  the   implementation  of  a  normative 
regional  land  use  plan. 

The  Commission  plans  have  always  been  based  upon  carefully  designed, 
extensive  inventories  of  the  location  and  extent  of  existing  land 
use;  of  the  natural  resource  base;  of  the  capacity,  configuration, 
and  level  of  service  provided  by  the  existing  transportation  system; 
of  travel  habits  and  patterns;  and  of  relevant  demographic  and 
economic  conditions .  The  plans  have  also  always  involved  the  formu- 
lation and  application  of  a  battery  of  carefully  calibrated  and  vali- 
dated transportation  system  simulation  models. 

The  Commission  plans  have  always  been  multi-modal  in  nature,  making 
recommendations  with  respect  to  both  transit  and  arterial  street  and 
highway  system  development.  This  was  true  even  in  the  early  1960s 
when  all  transit  services  within  the  Region  were  provided  in  the 
private  sector. 

The  plans  have  always  been  prepared  to  meet  a  defined  set  of  trans- 
portation system  development  objectives  and  supporting  quantifiable 
standards . 

The  plans  have  always  been  accompanied  by  environmental  assessments 
which  quantified  the  impacts  of  implementing  the  recommendations 
included  in  the  plans. 

The  plans  have  always  been  accompanied  by  detailed  estimates  of 
capital  and  operating  costs  and  quantified  funding  requirements. 

The  plans  have  always  addressed  all  arterial  street  and  highway,  and 
all  and  transit  projects,  not  just  those  for  which  Federal  funds  are 
to  be  sought . 

In  all  three  Commission  transportation  system  planning  efforts,  there 
has  been  significant  emphasis  on  the  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  existing  transportation  facilities.   Even  before  ISTEA,  new 
and  widened  highway  facilities  have  been  considered  only  as  measures 
of  last  resort  to  address  traffic  congestion  problems  that  cannot 
realistically  be  resolved  through  transit,  traffic  management,  or 
travel  demand  management  measures. 

Public  participation  has  been  a  hallmark  of  all  three  Commission 
transportation  efforts  achieved  through  the  use  of  numerous  advisory 
committees;  the  conduct  of  extensive  behavioral  and  attitudinal 
surveys;  the  preparation  and  wide  dissemination  of  public  information 
documents;  and  the  conduct  of  public  informational  meetings  and 
hearings.   The  three  regional  transportation  system  plans  for  South- 
eastern Wisconsin  have  been  significantly  shaped  by  reaction  to 
preliminary  plans  presented  for  public  review. 
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•   The  plans  have  not  only  been  formally  adopted  by  the  Commission  as 

the  MPO,  but  have  been  adopted  by  all  seven  County  Boards  of  Supervi- 
sors in  the  Region;  by  the  governing  bodies  of  key  local  governments 
in  the  Region,  including  the  Cities  of  Kenosha,  Milwaukee,  and  Ra- 
cine; and  by  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Transportation. 

The  one  basic  change  to  the  Commission's  transportation  planning  process  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  ISTEA  legislation  is  the  inclusion  in  the  regional 
transportation  system  plan  for  the  first  time  of  a  bicycle  and  pedestrian 
facilities  element.   In  all  other  respects,  the  Commission,  in  preparing  its 
third  generation  regional  transportation  system  plan,  has  performed  its  work 
in  the  same  way  as  it  prepared  the  first  two  generation  plans  in  the  pre- ISTEA 
era.   Importantly,  this  has  included  the  conduct  of  three  major  regional 
comprehensive  travel  surveys  to  provide  definitive  data  on  travel  habits  and 
patterns^  in  the  Region,  anc?  on  how  those  habits  and  patterns  are  changing  over 
time.   The  travel  survey  data  have  also  permitted  the  Commission  to  validate 
its  travel  simulation  models  over  time.   The  Commission  has  enjoyed  in  this 
respect  the  support  of  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Transportation,  who  provid- 
ed significant  State  funding  for  a  third  major  travel  survey  conducted  in 
1991.   This  support  was  given  by  the  Department  prior  to  the  ISTEA  legislation 
and  in  the  face  of  positions  by  Federal  transportation  agencies  that  such 
surveys  were  not  required. 

It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that  the  Commission  has  found  to  date  no  signifi- 
cant problems  in  carrying  out  the  metropolitan  planning  provisions  of  the 
ISTEA  legislation.   Nor  have  those  planning  provisions  brought  about  any 
significant  changes  in  planning  practice  in  Southeastern  Wisconsin,  save  only 
the  new  bicycle  and  pedestrian  plan  element.   The  Federal  Highway  and  Transit 
Administrations  have  provided  appropriate  assistance  to  the  Commission  in 
meeting  the  ISTEA  planning  requirements  and  have  been  active  and  constructive 
participants  in  the  advisory  committees  involved  in  the  plan  preparation 
process. 

The  same  statement  cannot  be  made,  however,  with  respect  to  the  Federal 
"conformity"  regulations  that  interrelate  metropolitan  transportation  planning 
with  State  air  quality  management  planning.   The  Milwaukee,  Racine,  and 
Kenosha  metropolitan  areas  are  classified  by  the  U.  S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  as  comprising  a  "severe"  ozone  nonattainment  area.   The 
Commission  has  worked  very  closely  with  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  as  that  Department  has  attempted  to  meet  its  obligations  under  the 
Federal  Clean  Air  Act  amendments  of  1990. 

Despite  the  best  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  and  the  Department, 
however,  it  would  appear  that  the  highly  complex  Federal  rules  mandating 
conformity  between  metropolitan  transportation  system  plans  and  air  quality 
management  plans  apparently  will,  early  next  year,  restrict  transportation 
system  development  in  Southeastern  Wisconsin  for  an  indeterminate  period. 
This  restriction  will  not  be  due  to  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Commission 
in  discharging  its  metropolitan  transportation  planning  responsibilities,  but 
will  be  due  to  the  failure  by  the  State  to  obtain  Federal  approval  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  air  quality  implementation  plan  submitted  in  November  1993. 
This  will  in  turn  result  in  the  "lapsing"  of  a  previous  Federal  finding  of 
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conformity  between  the  regional  transportation  system  plan  and  improvement 
program  and  the  State  air  quality  management  plan.   This  lapse  of  approval 
will  bring  to  a  halt  in  Southeastern  Wisconsin  not  only  needed  highway  widen- 
ing and  extension  projects,  but  needed  transit  improvement  projects  as  well. 
This  can  only  delay  the  day  when  such  transportation  improvement  projects  will 
help  to  achieve  improved  air  quality  within  the  Region. 

ROLE  OF  THE  MPO 

The  second  set  of  questions  posed  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and 
Oversight  relate  to  the  role  of  the  Commission  as  the  metropolitan  planning 
organization  and  the  relationship  between  the  Commission  and  the  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Transportation.   The  following  responds  to  these  questions: 

•  The  Commission's  role  as  the  metropolitan  planning  organization  and 
its  relationship  with  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Transportation 
extend  back  over  30  years.  That  role  and  that  relationship  have  not 
appreciably  changed  during  that  time.   In  discharging  its  responsi- 
bilities as  the  regional  planning  agency  for  Southeastern  Wisconsin, 
the  Commission  has  always  taken  the  lead  in  preparing  regional  trans- 
portation plans.   Federal  transportation  legislation- -from  the  1962 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  to  ISTEA--has  only  served  to  underscore  the 
importance  of  that  lead  responsibility.  The  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Transportation  has  been  a  steadfast  supporter  of  the  regional  trans- 
portation planning  process ,  providing  State  financial  and  technical 
support  for  that  process.  The  Department  has  historically  matched 
Commission  funding  in  support  of  transportation  planning.   Those 
State  and  local  monies  have  in  turn  been  used  to  match  Federal  trans- 
portation planning  funds.  Moreover,  over  the  years  the  Department 
has  assigned  technical  staff  to  work  with  Commission  staff  in  plan 
preparation,  and  has  participated  actively  in  the  Commission's  inter- 
governmental advisory  committees  which  serve  as  the  primary  vehicle 
for  carrying  out  the  cooperative  and  collaborative  planning  process 
envisioned  under  the  ISTEA  and  prior  Federal  legislation. 

•  The  ISTEA  legislation  is  bringing  about  a  relatively  modest  change  in 
the  way  in  which  the  regional  transportation  improvement  program  is 
prepared.   Prior  to  the  ISTEA  legislation,  the  Commission's  role  as 
the  metropolitan  planning  organization.  Insofar  as  the  preparation  of 
the  annual  transportation  improvement  program  was  concerned,  was 
largely  one  of  assembling  and  reviewing  for  plan  conformance  lists  of 
candidate  projects  submitted  by  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation.  That  Department  worked  directly  with  local  units  of  govern- 
ment and  transit  operators  in  compiling  the  lists. 

In  the  post-ISTEA  era,  these  responsibilities  have  changed  somewhat 
and  may  be  expected  to  continue  to  change  as  experience  is  gained  in 
administering  the  new  categories  of  Federal  aid  programs  and  in 
meeting  the  conformity  regulations  attendant  to  the  Federal  Clean  Air 
Act.   For  example,  the  Commission's  transportation  improvement  pro- 
gramming committee  for  the  Milwaukee  urbanized  area  now  has  the  lead 
responsibility  for  selecting  and  programming  highway  and  transit 
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projects  to  be  carried  out  with  Federal  Surface  Transportation  Pro- 
gram (STP)  funds  directly  allocated  to  the  urbanized  area.   Similar- 
ly, the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Transportation  has  turned  to  all 
three  Commission  advisory  committees  involved  in  transportation 
improvement  programming- -for  the  Kenosha,  Milwaukee,  and  Racine 
areas--for  the  purposes  of  jointly  selecting  projects  for  the  use  of 
Federal  Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  Improvement  Program 
(CMAQ)  funds.   Similar  cooperative  working  relationships  are  now 
developing  with  respect  to  the  selection  of  projects  for  the  ISTEA 
funding  category  termed  "transportation  enhancement." 

In  summary,  then,  the  ISTEA  legislation  has  required  no  significant  changes  in 
the  relationship  between  the  Commission  and  the  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Transportation  insofar  as  transportation  system  planning  is  concerned.   This 
was  to  be  expected,  given  the  historic  cooperative  approach  to  regional 
planning  in  Southeastern  Wisconsin.   Insofar  as  transportation  improvement 
programming  is  concerned,  however,  the  ISTEA  legislation  has  effected  a  modest 
change  in  that  relationship,  resulting  in  greater  shared  responsibilities  for 
the  programming  of  funds  and  selection  of  projects  in  certain  Federal  funding 
categories . 

MPO  COMPOSITION 

The  third  set  of  questions  posed  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and 
Oversight  relates  to  the  composition  of  the  Commission  as  the  metropolitan 
planning  organization.   The  following  responds  to  these  questions: 

•   As  already  noted,  the  regional  planning  enabling  legislation  in 

Wisconsin  predates  any  Federal  interest  in  areawide  planning  and  was 
carefully  crafted  by  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  to  balance  the  many 
Interests  concerned  and  to  conform  to  the  approaches  to  government 
which  the  elected  officials  and  citizens  of  Wisconsin  find  accept- 
able. The  Commission  is  a  21-member  body  created  pursuant  to  State 
enabling  legislation  with  three  representatives  from  each  of  the 
seven  counties  comprising  the  Region.   One  of  the  three  Commissioners 
from  each  county  is  an  elected  county  board  supervisor  appointed  by 
the  County  Board  and  County  Executive,  and  provides  a  direct  policy 
link  with  each  constituent  county.   The  second  Commissioner  from  each 
county  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  on  his  own  motion.   The  third 
Commissioner  from  each  county  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  from  a 
list  submitted  to  him  by  the  County  Board  and  County  Executive  and, 
accordingly,   represents  a  shared  appointment.   The  Governor's 
appointments  have  always  included  knowledgeable  elected  local  offi- 
cials, including  the  mayors  of  major  cities  within  the  Region.  While 
not  proportional  to  population,  this  carefully  thought  out  membership 
structure  fits  well  the  Wisconsin  political  culture,  and  recognizes 
the  increasingly  important  role  of  counties- -particularly  including 
transportation  functions--as  Southeastern  Wisconsin  continues  to 
urbanize  on  an  areawide  basis.   For  over  30  years  this  structure  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  received  the  explicit  strong  support  of 
such  central  city  executives  as  Henry  W.  Maier,  Mayor  of  Milwaukee 
for  28  years . 
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•  The  major  transit  and  airport  operators  in  the  Region  are  the  coun- 
ties.  As  noted  above,  these  counties  have  a  direct  relationship  to 
the  Commission  in  that  an  elected  member  of  the  county  board  serves 
on  the  Commission.  Consequently,  from  a  policy  perspective,  the 
views  of  the  major  operators  of  transit  and  airports  in  the  Region 
are  directly  represented  on  the  MPO  governing  body. 

•  The  Commission  as  the  MPO  relies  very  heavily  upon  the  technical  and 
intergovernmental  work  accomplished  by  its  advisory  committees .   In 
addition  to  three  advisory  committees --one  each  for  the  three  urban- 
ized areas--that  deal  with  transportation  improvement  programming 
matters,  there  are  seven  county  jurisdictional  highway  planning 
committees,  as  well  as  regional  committees  that  deal  with  land  use; 
transit  and  arterial  streets  and  highways;  sewerage;  flood  control; 
environmental  protection;  and  aviation  issues.   In  addition  to  these 
13  standing  committees,  other  committees  are  created  from  time-to- 
time  to  deal  with  special  transportation  issues.   The  Commission 
relies  heavily  upon  the  work  of  these  advisory  committees  since  they 
are  the  vehicle  for  bringing  to  bear  in  the  transportation  planning 
and  programming  processes,  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  concerned 
public  officials  and  citizen  leaders  within  the  Region. 

•  In  the  case  of  one  of  the  advisory  committees- -that  being  the 
Transportation  Improvement  Programming  Committee  for  the  Milwaukee 
Urbanized  Area--the  membership  is  proportional  to  population.   This 
particular  structure  was  created  because  of  the  important  functions 
of  that  Committee  relative  to  the  allocation  of  those  Federal  trans- 
portation funds  made  directly  available  to  the  Milwaukee  urbanized 
area.   It  is  this  Committee  which  has  the  responsibility  for  allocat- 
ing the  approximately  $20  million  made  available  annually  to  the 
Milwaukee  urbanized  area  in  Federal  surface  transportation  program 
(STP)  funds .   This  particular  Committee  was  created  in  the  early 
1970s. 

*'      The  Commission  would  strongly  urge  the  Federal  government  not  to 

interject  itself  into  the  membership  composition  of  an  MPO  governing 
body,  for  such  interjection  may  do  great  damage  to  sound,  ongoing 
planning  efforts.   While  there  clearly  ought  to  be  a  metropolitan 
planning  organization  for  every  metropolitan  area  in  the  Nation,  just 
as  clearly  each  metropolitan  area  is  in  many  ways  unique.   In  some 
cases,  like  this  Commission's,  the  organizational  roots  are  deep  and 
substantially  pre-date  Federal  involvement.   The  Federal  government 
should  let  the  local  political  culture  work  through  the  states  to 
determine  how  best  to  structure  the  governing  body  of  each  metropoli- 
tan planning  organization. 

FDNDING  FLEXIBILITY 

The  fourth  set  of  questions  posed  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and 
Oversight  relates  to  funding  flexibility,  and  in  particular  the  transfer  by 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  of  "flexible"  ISTEA  funds  for  use  in  transit  projects. 
The  following  responds  to  these  questions: 
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•  The  ISTEA  legislation  was  intended  to  provide  greater  flexibility  in 
the  allocation  of  Federal  resources  to  meet  transportation  needs. 
For  example,  surface  transportation  program  (STP)  funds  can  be  used 
for  highway  or  transit  projects;  national  highway  system  (NHS)  funds 
can  be  used  for  transit  projects  in  national  highway  system  corri- 
dors; national  highway  system  funds  can  be  transferred  to  the  surface 
transportation  program;  and  interstate  maintenance  funds  can  be 
transferred  to  either  the  national  highway  or  the  surface  trans- 
portation programs.   Any  fund  transfers  between  these  programs  in 
Wisconsin  lie  within  the  purview  of  the  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Transportation  and  not  the  Commission.   Accordingly,  it  is  at  the 
State  and  not  metropolitan  level  that  the  major  decisions  concerning 
the  flexible  use  of  the  available  Federal  funding  will  be  made. 

•  To  support  the  foregoing  statement,  under  ISTEA  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin receives  about  $360  million  a  year  in  funds  from  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration.   Of  this  total,  no  more  than  $20  million 
annually,  or  about  5  percent,  is  allocated  directly  to  the  Milwaukee 
urbanized  area  through  the  MPO  in  the  form  of  surface  transportation 
funds.   Those  funds  can  be  used  for  either  highway  or  transit  pro- 
jects and- -as  noted  below- -indeed  are  being  programmed  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  transit  use  in  the  Milwaukee  area.  While  the  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Transportation  does  allocate  other  STP  funds  to  commu- 
nities in  the  Kenosha  and  Racine  urbanized  areas  and  to  small  urban 
communities  throughout  Southeastern  Wisconsin,  the  Commission,  as  the 
metropolitan  planning  organization,  has  little  control  over  whether 
these  funds  are  used  for  highway  or  transit  projects. 

FEDERAL  FINANCING 

The  fifth  set  of  questions  posed  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and 
Oversight  relates  to  the  specific  use  of  Federal  Surface  Transportation 
Program  and  Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  Program  funding  in  the 
metropolitan  region.   The  following  responds  to  these  questions: 

•  With  respect  to  Federal  Surface  Transportation  Program  funds,  about 
$20  million  annually  is  made  available  under  ISTEA  legislation 
directly  through  the  MPO  to  the  Milwaukee  urbanized  area--one  of  the 
three  urbanized  areas  within  the  seven-county  Region.  As  noted 
above,  the  allocation  of  these  funds  to  improvement  projects  is 
determined  by  the  Commission's  Transportation  Improvement  Programming 
Committee  for  the  Milwaukee  Urbanized  Area.   In  its  most  recent 
determination  on  this  matter,  that  Committee  has  made  available  for 
transit  projects  20  percent  of  the  surface  transportation  program 
funding  allocation. 

•  With  respect  to  the  congestion  mitigation  and  air  quality  program, 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  recent  years  has  received  nearly  $10  mil- 
lion annually.   All  of  that  money  has  been  programmed  for  use  in  the 

■  six-county  Milwaukee  Transportation  Management  Area,  which  area 
includes  the  Racine  and  Kenosha  urbanized  areas.   The  projects  funded 
by  these  monies  include  transit,  bicycle  and  pedestrian  ways,  trans- 
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portation  demand  management  measures,  enhanced  inspection  and  mainte- 
nance activities,  traffic  signalization  and  other  traffic  management 
measures,  and  alternative  fuel  programs. 

In  summary,  the  operation  of  the  surface  transportation  and  congestion  mitiga- 
tion and  air  quality  programs  within  Southeastern  Wisconsin  has  to  date  been 
without  significant  problems  or  delays.   The  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Region  has 
been  fairly  and  equitably  treated  in  these  matters. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  FINANCING 

The  sixth  and  final  set  of  questions  posed  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions and  Oversight  relate  to  State  and  local  financing  issues.   The  following 
responds  to  these  questions: 

•  There  has  been  no  perceived  difficulty  on  the  part  of  county  and 
local  units  of  government  in  the  Region  in  providing  matching  local 
funds  for  Federal  grants  for  highway  projects  following  enactment  of 
the  ISTEA  legislation.   Those  matching  funds  come  largely  from  county 
and  local  property  taxes. 

•  The  Milwaukee  County  transit  system  provides  over  90  percent  of  all 
of  the  transit  services  provided  within  the  Southeastern  Wisconsin 
Region.   Despite  substantial  State  funding  in  partial  support  of  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  transit  systems  in  the  State- -the 
State  funding  42  percent  of  all  transit  operating  costs- -Milwaukee 
County  can  no  longer  afford  to  maintain,  much  less  improve,  transit 
service.   The  County  must  rely  totally  upon  the  property  tax  levy  to 
match  Federal  transit  capital  grants  and  to  fund  the  local  share  of 
the  operating  subsidy.   Over  the  past  several  years,  it  has  become 
increasingly  difficult  for  Milwaukee  County  to  maintain  the  prior 
level  of  property  tax  support  for  transit.  Not  only  has  the  State 
imposed  a  cap  on  the  County  property  tax  rate,  but  the  State  has 
mandated--as  has  the  Federal  government--programs  which  the  County 
must  carry  out  and  which  require  at  least  some  County  funding.   Out 
of  a  total  County  budget  of  about  $1.1  billion,  only  about  $64  mil- 
lion, or  6  percent,  can  be  considered  discretionary  by  the  County. 
From  this  relatively  small  amount,  the  Milwaukee  County  transit 
system  must  compete  with  many  other  functions  to  maintain  its  share 
of  the  local  funding. 

•  Given  the  severe  fiscal  strait  of  Milwaukee  County,  the  most  signifi- 
cant funding  problem  facing  the  Region  with  respect  to  transit  is  the 
lack  of  a  nonproperty  tax  source  of  revenue  to  match  Federal  transit 
capital  funds  and  to  help  cover  the  transit  operating  deficit.   All 
of  the  funding  flexibility  provided  in  the  ISTEA  legislation  in  an 
attempt  to  make  more  dollars  available  for  transit  capital  projects 
will  do  little  in  Southeastern  Wisconsin  without  a  dedicated  non- 
property  tax  source  of  funding  for  transit--and  indeed  for  highway  as 
well.   This  is  particularly  troublesome  given  the  fact  that  the 
Milwaukee  County  transit  system,  when  compared  to  other  systems  of 
its  size  across  the  Nation,  ranks  among  the  highest  in  terms  of 
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ridership  productivity,  operating  cost  efficiency,  and  fare  box 
recovery,  with  the  system  returning  nearly  40  percent  of  its  operat- 
ing costs  from  the  fare  box.   If  that  system  is  allowed  to  deterio- 
rate, it  will  be  very  difficult  to  re-build  transit  ridership  in 
future  years . 

The  severity  of  the  local  financing  problem  for  transportation  in 
Southeastern  Wisconsin  can  perhaps  best  be  illustrated  by  examining 
the  results  of  the  Commission's  fiscal  analyses  of  the  proposed  new 
regional  transportation  system  plan.   Those  analyses  indicate  that 
the  present  revenue  streams  for  funding  arterial  streets  and  highways 
and  public  transit- -Federal,  State,  and  local  property  tax- -will  not 
be  adequate  over  the  next  15  years  to  simply  maintain  and  rehabili- 
tate the  present  regional  transportation  system.   Under  the  "no 
build"  scenario,  the  analyses  indicate  that  a  revenue  shortfall  of 
about  $8  million  annually  can  be  anticipated  during  the  planning 
period,  equivalent  to  the  revenue  that  would  be  raised  by  adding  an 
additional  one  cent  per  gallon  motor  fuel  tax  in  the  Region.   tJnder 
the  final  recommended  regional  transportation  system  plan,  whibh 
includes  about  a  70  percent  increase  in  the  amount  of  transit  service 
provided,  the  revenue  shortfall  becomes  even  more  severe,  rising  to 
about  $90  million  per  year,  or  the  equivalent  of  an  increase  of  about 
11  cents  per  gallon  in  the  motor  fuel  tax.   State  funding  initia- 
tives- -and  perhaps  additional  Federal  funding- -could  serve  to  reduce 
that  deficit  by  perhaps  as  much  as  the  equivalent  of  six  cents  per 
gallon  in  the  required  increase  in  the  motor  fuel  tax.   If  the  new 
plan  is  to  be  implemented,  however,  some  form  of  nonproperty  tax 
revenue  at  the  regional  level  will  be  required  as  has  been  the  case 
in  many  of  the  Nation's  other  major  metropolitan  areas. 


This  Statement  was  prepared  by  the  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning 
Commission.   Any  questions  or  comments  may  be  directed  to:   Mr.  Kurt  W.  Bauer, 
P.E. ,  Executive  Director,  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission, 
916  N.  East  Avenue,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin  53187-1607.  Telephone:  (414)  547-6721. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Good  morning.  I  am  John  J.  Coscia  and  I  am  testifying  today  in  my  capacity  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission  (DVRPC).  My  statement  is 
in  response  to  the  September  15,  1994  invitation  to  the  DVRPC  to  testify  at  today's  hearing. 

BACKGROUND/PERSPECTIVE 

Before  stating  our  response  to  the  various  questions  the  Subcommittee  has  solicited  for  our 
input,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  facts  about  the  DVRPC  and  our  region. 

The  DVRPC  is  the  federally-designated  Metropolitan  Planning  Organization  (MPO)  for  the 
nine  county,  bi-state  Delaware  Valley  region.  The  region  includes  352  municipalities  and 
encompasses  an  area  of  3,833  square  miles.  The  Pennsylvania  portion  includes  Bucks, 
Chester,  Delaware  and  Montgomery  counties  and  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  while  the  New 
Jersey  portion  includes  Burlington,  Camden,  Gloucester  and  Mercer  counties.  In  1990,  the 
region  had  a  population  of  more  than  5  million  with  over  2.5  million  jobs. 
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DVRPC  was  created  in  1965  by  acts  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  legislatures  to  provide 
continuing,  comprehensive  and  coordinated  planning  for  the  orderly  growth  and  development 
of  the  Delaware  Valley  region.  Serving  as  an  advisory  agency,  DVRPC  looks  to  the  states, 
counties,  local  governments  and  operating  agencies  for  implementation. 

Under  the  guidance  of  its  18-member  Board,  DVRPC  has  established  as  its  mission  for  the 
1990's  to:  (1)  conduct  high  priority,  short-term  strategic  studies  for  its  member  governments 
and  operating  agencies;  (2)  develop  and  maintain  a  long-range  regional  comprehensive  plan;  and 
(3)  provide  technical  assistance,  data  and  services  to  the  public  and  private  sectors.  Most 
importantly,  DVRPC  has  continued  to  provide  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  regional  problems, 
issues  and  opportunities. 

TESTIMONY 

My  testimony  will  provide  our  response  in  the  same  order  as  the  interest  areas  presented  in  the 
Subcommittee's  letter  of  invitation. 

1.      METROPOLITAN  PLANNING 

The  planning  provisions  of  ISTEA  have  made  the  process  of  selecting  projects  for  the 
Transportation  Improvement  Program  (TIP)  much  more  deliberate.  Key  to  this  change  is 
the  requirement  for  financial  constraint.  More  than  any  other  provision,  financial 
constraint  has  legitimized  the  role  of  the  MPO  as  the  broker  between  the  various  local 
interests  and  the  state  DOTs.  As  a  result,  TIPs  now  reflect  the  realistic  and  achievable 
priorities  of  our  region.  These  new  TIPs  can  be  used  to  hold  the  state  and  transit  operators 
accountable  to  deliver  what  has  been  promised  to  the  public. 

The  planning  provisions  set  down  in  ISTEA  and  amplified  in  the  FHWA/FTA  joint 
planning  regulations  for  states  and  MPOs  reflect  much  of  the  direction  DVRPC  has  taken 
during  its  evolution  since  the  1960s.  The  increased  emphasis  on  intermodal  planning  and 
public  participation  at  the  federal  level  mirrors  the  emphasis  areas  this  MPO  has  stressed. 
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The  revived  emphasis  on  air  quality  planning  is  also  welcomed  as  our  region  tries  to 
maintain  its  pre-eminance  as  a  transit  oriented  metropolis.  However,  if  there  is  any  aspect 
of  the  new  regulations  that  has  been  particularly  challenging,  it  is  clearly  air  quality 
planning.  The  complexities  of  the  issues,  the  involvement  of  new  players,  the  force  of 
possible  sanctions,  and  the  delays  that  are  inevitable  in  any  such  effort  have  been  a  major 
concern  and  frustration  for  the  MPOs  and  the  DOTs.  These  circumstances  have  also  made 
the  MPO  the  focal  point  for  many  issues  that  may,  in  fact,  be  beyond  its  control. 

ROLE  OF  THE  MPO 

The  role  of  the  MPO  in  identifying  priority  projects  to  be  considered  for  the  TIP  has  been 
changing  since  the  passage  of  ISTEA.  NJDOT  has  established  a  policy  that  only  projects 
that  have  completed  the  project  development/preliminary  engineering  stage  can  be 
considered  candidates  for  the  TIP.  Specific  projects  are  only  entered  for  final  design, 
right-of-way  or  construction.  The  work  performed  for  the  preliminary  engineering  stage 
is  done  under  line  item  programs.  This  approach  makes  estimating  the  TIP  schedule  of  the 
various  phases  much  easier  for  projects  that  are  this  well  defined.  But  it  also  means  that 
there  are  fewer  specific  projects  in  the  TIP.  DVRPC  has  insisted  on  including  placeholder 
projects  in  the  latter  years  of  the  TIP  to  insure  that  there  will  be  sufficient  funding  for 
projects  still  wending  their  way  through  the  preliminary  engineering  phase,  to  serve  as  a 
guide  for  the  planning  process,  and  to  insure  regional  and  statewide  equity. 

DVRPC  shares  the  lead  in  planning  projects  and  progams  with  the  DOTs,  counties,  cities 
and  transit  operators.  However,  the  project  implementors  carry  the  lead  in  project 
development.  In  the  past,  this  has  presented  a  problem  for  the  MPO  and  local 
jurisdictions.  Locally  initiated  projects  could  easily  become  lost  during  the  project 
development/preliminary  engineering  phase  within  DOT  or  a  transit  agency.  Recent 
changes  promise  better  regional  control  over  these  projects.  These  changes  include  the  use 
of  federal  funds  funneled  through  the  MPO  by  these  local  unite  to  deliver  projecte  through 
the  development/preliminary  engineering  phase  and  the  establishment  of  joint  project 
tracking  and  reporting  procedures. 
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The  NJDOT  approach  has  highlighted  the  need  for  closer  monitoring  of  the  project 
development  stage  by  the  MPO  and  its  constituents.  It  also  highlights  the  value  of  a  sound 
and  coordinated  planning  process,  another  hallmark  of  ISTEA.  As  we  work  on  these 
processes  with  the  DOTs  and  transit  operators  in  the  coming  year,  we  welcome  the  support 
and  encouragement  of  Congress  and  this  Subcommittee.  We  particularly  seek  help  in 
fmding  ways  to  streamline  the  review  and  approval  process  within  state  government  as 
those  agencies  respond  to  federal  regulations. 

3.      MPO  COMPOSITION 

There  are  18  voting  members  on  the  DVRPC  Board  (three  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania;  three  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  four  from  Pennsylvania  counties;  four 
from  New  Jersey  counties;  two  from  Pennsylvania  cities,  and  two  from  New  Jersey  cities). 
Each  of  these  members  has  one  vote.  The  region's  transit  operators  and  numerous  state 
and  federal  agencies  are  also  designated  members  of  the  Board  but  do  not  have  voting 
status. 

A  quorum  exists  only  when  there  are  present  at  least  five  members  from  each  of  the  party 
states;  including  at  least  two  of  three  state  officials  from  each  state.  No  action  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  effective  and  binding  unless  a  majority  of  each  state's  representatives 
who  are  present  at  the  Board  meeting  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion. 

Our  present  Board  structure  and  voting  procedures  seem  to  serve  the  region  well.  The 
member  governments,  regional  transit  operators,  the  business  community,  and  numerous 
citizen  groups  work  cooperatively  within  the  MPO  through  our  committee  structure  and  our 
long-range  planning  process  to  identify  and  recommend  transportation  projects  for 
programming.  We  believe  the  inclusion  of  this  broad  array  of  interests  in  the  planning 
process  is  valuable  and  necessary.  Debate  and  research  on  a  very  wide  range  of  topics  are 
funneled  through  the  committees  to  identify  problems,  develop  solutions  and  build 
consensus  for  implementation.  The  Board  provides  policy  direction  to  this  work  and  serves 
as  the  final  arbiter,  based  on  the  recommendations  from  its  various  committees.   The 
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central  city  of  Philadelphia  has  multiple  seats  on  the  technical  committees.  Each  major 
transit  operator  in  the  region  has  a  vote  on  these  committees  as  well. 

However,  the  structure  of  our  Board,  as  defined  in  our  interstate  compact,  has  been 
arranged  through  complex  negotiations  to  balance  the  powers  between  states,  cities  and 
counties.    The  idea  of  opening  this  compact  should  be  approached  with  extreme  care.    It 
should  not  be  dictated  by  federal  rule  but  rather  should  be  left  to  the  region  to  determine 
what  is  appropriate  within  broad  federal  guidelines. 

FUNDING  FLEXroiLITY 

The  DVRPC  region  has  developed  a  6-step  process  for  ranking  and  selecting  projects  for 
Federal  funding.  The  first  three  steps  identify,  score  and  rank  the  viable  candidate 
projects.  Step  4  estimates  resources  available  to  the  region  and  Step  5  matches  priority 
projects  to  available  funds.  The  last  step.  Step  6,  explores  opportunities  for  flexing  funds. 
We  define  "flexing"  to  mean  using  FHWA  highway  funds  for  transit  related  projects, 
whether  or  not  these  funds  are  actually  transferred  between  FHWA  and  FTA. 

Inevitably,  the  discussions  on  flexing  funds  result  in  the  cities,  counties  and  transit 
operators  negotiating  with  the  State  to  flex  funds  from  NHS,  Bridge,  statewide  Surface 
Transportation  Program  (STP)  or  CMAQ  programs  to  transit  projects.  The  two  states  in 
the  DVRPC  region  have  each  taken  a  different  approach  relative  to  flexing  decisions. 
Neither  state  has  shown  any  interest  in  flexing  funds  to  transit  from  the  NHS  or  Bridge 
programs,  though  in  fact  both  states  have  transferred  funds  out  of  Bridge  into  the  statewide  ■ 
STP  program. 

For  example,  in  Pennsylvania  the  CMAQ  funded  programs  are  reviewed  by  the  constituent 
members  of  the  MPO,  with  assistance  from  environmental,  business,  and  citizen  groups, 
who  identify  candidate  projects,  evaluate  them  on  the  basis  of  air  quality  benefit,  and 
recommend  a  priority  set  of  projects  which  approximate  the  programming  target  set  by  the 
state.   The  MPO  Board  then  selects  projects  for  advancement  under  the  PA  CMAQ 
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Program  and  amends  the  region's  TIP.  The  Board  has  also  negotiated  directly  with  the 
state  to  utilize  CMAQ  funds  for  other  regional  priority  projects.  During  FY95  we  expect 
to  flex  $80  million  of  federal  CMAQ  funds  to  SEPTA.  See  attached  Memorandum  of 
Understanding. 

By  contrast,  in  New  Jersey,  decisions  regarding  the  flexing  of  CMAQ  funds  are  made  at 
the  state  level  by  NJDOT  in  consultation  with  NJ  TRANSIT,  the  state's  transit  operator. 
The  previous  administration  was  very  open  to  flexing  funds  to  transit  and  transfers  were 
made  early  in  each  fiscal  year.  There  has  been  nothing  that  would  suggest  a  change  in  that 
policy  from  the  new  administration.  The  FY95-99  TIP  for  the  New  Jersey  portion  of  our 
region  programs  over  $27  million  of  federal  CMAQ  funds  to  be  flexed  to  NJ  Transit. 

Flexing  decisions  regarding  the  STP  funds  are  negotiated  directly  between  the  state  and  the 
transit  operator,  with  two  exceptions.  The  first  case  concerns  the  Urban  Allocated  portion 
of  STP.  Here,  the  constituent  members  of  the  MPO  select  projects  from  their  priority  list 
for  funding  under  this  regional  allocation.  The  second  case  is  the  STP  Transportation 
Enhancement  (STE)  program.  In  this  case,  decisions  are  made  by  statewide  committees 
which  review  and  evaluate  projects  from  both  highway  and  transit  agencies,  municipalities 
and  community  groups.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  statewide  Enhancement  Committee  will  only 
consider  for  funding  those  projects  which  the  MPO  has  indicated  are  high  priority. 

Relative  to  improving  the  federal  role  in  the  flexing  of  funds,  it  should  be  noted  that  FTA 
Region  II  denied  a  request  by  NJ  Transit  to  use  CMAQ  funds  programmed  in  our  TIP  for 
the  full  MIS/DEIS  for  the  Burlington-Gloucester  Corridors  and  instead  limited  the  grant 
to  only  the  MIS  phase.  This  study  is  the  single  most  important  transportation  initiative  in 
South  Jersey,  in  an  area  normally  addressed  by  the  Region  III  office. 

FEDERAL  FINANCING 

The  increase  in  funding  promised  in  ISTEA  has  not  entirely  been  evidenced  in  our  region. 
Quirks  in  the  federal  program  formulas  made  the  amount  of  STP  funds  available  to  our  two 
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states  much  lower  than  expected.  The  STP  program  has  been  touted  as  the  primary  vehicle 
for  flexibility,  yet  the  lower  funding  level  constrains  our  latitude  for  flexing  these  funds  to 
transit  projects  in  the  face  of  tremendous  highway  reconstruction  and  modernization  needs. 
And  of  course,  FTA  appropriations  levels  far  below  the  ISTEA  authorizations  have 
compounded  the  problem.  Other  program  funds,  such  as  NHS,  are  also  lower  than 
expected  due  to  the  Congressional  Earmarking  of  funds  to  specific  projects.  In  the  FHWA 
program,  these  earmarks  merely  reduce  the  amount  of  funding  available  for  other  projects 
within  the  state,  since  the  total  apportioned  to  a  state  is  determined  by  formula. 

Though  we  are  three  years  into  ISTEA,  it  is  still  too  early  to  determine  whether  the  region 
as  a  whole  will  receive  more  funds  for  transportation  improvements  than  in  the  past. 
Matching  funds  and  the  project  development  /  permitting  process  may  also  be  controlling 
factors. 

While  the  80/20  federal  versus  state  or  local  match  for  both  highway  and  transit  projects 
has  helped  to  level  the  playing  field  in  choosing  between  types  of  projects,  the  20%  ma^ 
still  poses  a  limit  on  participation.  The  difficulty  faced  by  the  cities  and  counties  is 
whether  to  provide  the  match  for  eligible  transportation  improvements  from  very  limited 
local  resources  or  to  utilize  the  state  matching  program.  Reliance  on  the  state  matching 
program  has  allowed  the  states  to  exercise  greater  control  in  the  selection  of  projects  within 
the  region,  despite  the  provision  in  ISTEA  to  put  project  selection  responsibility  more  into 
the  hands  of  the  MPO.  On  the  other  hand,  since  many  transportation  improvements  are 
regional  in  nature,  obtaining  financial  support  from  multiple  cities  or  counties  is  fraught 
with  difficulty. 

The  issue  of  equitable  distribution  of  STP  and  CMAQ  funds  to  a  region  has  been  an 
ongoing  debate  between  NJDOT  and  DVRPC  (and  the  other  MPOs).  Our  position  has 
been  that  the  MPO  must  establish  a  funding  benchmark  for  programming  purposes  for  each 
of  the  federal  funding  programs  in  order  to  develop  its  financial  plan  and  constrain  its  TIP. 
FHWA  concurs  with  this  position  as  stated  in  its  guidance,  as  do  many  other  states  (NY, 
PA,  etc).   NJDOT  has  been  reluctant  to  negotiate  such  benchmarks  to  date.   Fortunately, 
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our  assessment  of  the  statewide  TIP  and  the  distribution  of  funds  between  MPOs  indicates 
that  we  are  close  to  a  fair  share  of  federal  funding. 

6.      STATE  AND  LOCAL  FINANCING 

Generally  speaking,  the  region's  local  governments,  transit  operators  and  both  states  have 
been  able  to  assemble  sufficient  matching  funds  to  enable  the  full  utilization  of  federal 
transportation  funds. 

New  Jersey  has  opted  to  utilize  the  soft  match  provision  of  ISTEA  which  provides  both  the 
state  and  MPO  greater  latitude  in  selecting  projects.  This  can  make  flexing  easier,  since 
the  source  of  matching  funds  is  not  at  issue.  Pennsylvania  has  not  opted  to  utilize  the  soft 
match  provision,  even  though  this  could  be  a  means  around  the  restrictions  associated  with 
the  types  of  projects  that  can  be  matched  by  the  Motor  License  Fund  (MLF)  and  would 
allow  for  freer  choice  on  project  selection  within  the  state  and  region. 

New  Jersey  has  no  specific  restrictions  against  the  use  of  tax  revenues  (general  or  fuel 
taxes)  for  transit  or  highway  projects.  Tax  revenues  which  are  deposited  in  the  New  Jersey 
Transportation  Trust  Fund  can  be  spent  for  both  highway  and  transit  projects.  However, 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  total  must  be  made  available  to  counties  and  municipalities  for 
their  local  transportation  projects. 
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DELAWARE    VALLEY 

REGIONAL    PLANNING    COMMISSION 

The  Bourse  Building.   21  South  5ih  Street  Telephone:  (215)  592-1800 

Philadelphia.  PA  19106  2582  FAX:  (2  15)592-9125 


July  28,  1994 

DELAWARE  VALLEY  REGIONAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 

MEMORANDUM  OF  UNDERSTANDING 

CONCERNING  THE 

FFY  1995  TRANSPORTATION  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

FUNDING  FOR  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PORTION  OF  THE 

DELAWARE  VALLEY  REGION 

BUCKS,  CHESTER,  DELAWARE,  MONTGOMERY,  AND  PHILADELPHIA  COUNTIES 


Background 

The  Delaware  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission  (DVRPC)  serves  as  the 
Metropolitan  Planning  Organization  (MPO)  for  the  fifth  largest  region  in  the  Unitecj 
States.  The  Delaware  Valley,  inclucjing  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware, 
Montgomery,  and  Philadelphia  in  Pennsylvania,  and  four  counties  in  New  Jersey,  has 
a  population  of  more  than  5.2  million  and  encompasses  352  municipalities.   As  the 
MPO,  one  of  DVRPC's  roles  is  to  secure  as  much  transportation  funding  as  possible 
for  this  region. 

One  of  the  necessary  steps  \r  achieving  this  goal  is  to  prepare  and  adopt  a  Transpor- 
tation Improvement  Program  (TIP),  which  prioritizes  the  region's  highway  and  transit 
needs,  while  fiscally  constraining  the  total  projects  to  the  amount  of  funding  reasonably 
expected  for  the  four-year  period  of  the  TIP.  This  last  requirement  is  mandated  by  the 
Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  (ISTEA)  of  1991.   For  non-attainment 
areas  (as  described  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990),  this  fiscal  constraint  is 
more  stringent.  The  first  two  years  of  the  TIP  must  be  constrained  to  funds  that  are 
available  and  committed. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Transportation  (PennDOT)  must  comply  with  the 
federal  ISTEA  regulations  to  submit  annually  a  fiscally  balanced  State  Transportation 
Improvement  Program  which  includes  the  highway  capital  programming  projects 
of  the  entire  state.   In  addition,  the  total  cost  of  all  projects  must  be  reasonably 
consistent  with  the  federal,  state  and  local  funds  expected  to  be  available  in  the 
program  time  period  to  implement  these  projects.  The  total  estimated  highway  funds 
available  for  Pennsylvania  for  the  period  Fiscal  Year  1995  through  1998  is  $4,737 
million. 
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It  is  important  to  recognize  that  DVRPC's  approving  a  four-year  TIP  that  exceeds  the 
Commonwealth's  estimate  of  funding  reasonably  expected  to  be  available  is  no  longer 
an  option.    PennDOT  has  indicated  that  the  Secretary  cannot  endorse  TIPs  which 
collectively  exceed  the  available  resources  statewide,  thereby  jeopardizing  the  entire 
program. 

In  response  to  these  federal  regulations,  PennDOT  issued,  in  early  March,  1994  the 
"Financial  Guidance  and  Funds  Management  Document  for  the  Preparation  of  MPO 
Plans  and  Programs"  in  which  PennDOT  assigns  a  share  of  these  total  funds  to  the 
rural  portion  of  the  state  and  the  14  urban  areas  of  the  state.  This  guidance 
suggested  that  the  DVRPC  region  could  program  $907  million  for  the  four-year  TIP, 
which  represents  approximately  19%  of  the  statewide  total  of  $4,737  million.   At  its 
April  28,  1994  meeting,  the  DVRPC  Board  authorized  the  Executive  Director  to 
aggressively  pursue  a  fair  share  of  not  less  than  40%  of  expected  funds  consistent 
with  the  overall  economic  contribution  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Region  to  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  transportation  needs  of  the  residents  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 

The  Pennsylvania  Caucus  of  the  DVRPC  Board  met  in  a  working  session  on  June  20, 
1994  to  discuss  the  financial  constraints  for  the  FFY  1995  TIP  and  the  region's  fair 
share  of  federal/state  highway  funds.   Board  members  from  each  of  the  five  counties, 
PennDOT,  and  SEPTA  were  present  and  unanimously  agreed  to  the  principles 
presented  below  in  developing  the  region's  FFY  1995-1998  TIP. 


Agreement 

The  Pennsylvania  members  of  the  DVRPC  including  Bucks  County,  Chester  County, 
Delaware  County,  Montgomery  County,  City  of  Philadelphia,  PennDOT,  and  SEPTA 
agree  in  principle  to  the  following  articles  in  the  development  of  the 
FFY  1995-1998  DVRPC  TIP: 

1.  $1,397  million  will  be  programmed  for  the  region  in  total  Pennsylvania 
highway  funds  (federal  plus  match)  for  the  FFY  1995-1998  TIP.   This 
represents  approximately  29%  of  the  statewide  total  of  $4,737  million. 
Actual  funding  of  projects  however  is  limited  by  the  obligation  ceiling 
imposed  on  Pennsylvania  by  Congress  and  PennDOT's  allocation  to  this 
region.   The  obligation  ceiling  authority  for  this  region  for  the  four-year  TIP 
will  reflect  an  average  of  29%. 

2.  $100  million  of  total  Pennsylvania  highway  funds  should  be  flexed  to 
SEPTA  during  FFY  1995  (flex  transfer  to  occur  on  January  2,  1995)  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Market-Frankford  cars  and/or  other  SEPTA  projects  that 
can  be  implemented  immediately  in  FFY  1995  and  are  agreeable  to  the 
member  governments  and  SEPTA.  This  flex  funding  provides  an  additional 
$80  million  of  obligation  authority  ($80  million  federal,  $20  million  match)  to 
the  region. 
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To  accommodate  the  $100  million  total  flex  for  SEPTA  and  maintain  the 
financial  constraint  for  FFY  1995,  the  counties  would  identify  $96  million  (in 
addition  to  the  $4  million  already  programmed  for  SEPTA)  of  highway 
program  costs  for  FFY  1995  that  will  move  back  to  a  later  year,  either 
FFY  1996  or  1997. 

The  DVRPC  Board  would  continue  in  subsequent  years  to  have  as  a 
regional  goal  to  seek  flexed  highway  funds  for  SEPTA  in  the  order  of 
magnitude  of  $100  million  total  per  year. 

The  DVRPC  Board  would  seek  to  reallocate  any  highway  funds  listed  in  the 
obligation  plan  in  a  current  fiscal  year  for  this  region  that  are  not  obligated 
for  their  intended  highway  projects  to  any  project  that  is  "ready  to  go"  with 
priority  consideration  for  transit  projects  rather  than  lose  those  funds  to 
another  region.  This  will  enable  the  region  to  retain  its  fair  share,  encour- 
age highway  projects  to  advance  on  schedule,  and  provide  an  opportunity 
for  additional  funds  for  transit. 

To  insure  that  the  SEPTA  transit  flex  occurs  regardless  of  the  fate  of  the 
FFY  1995  TIP,  the  Board  would  modify  the  FFY  1994  TIP  to  accommodate 
the  $100  million  flex  of  highway  funds  to  SEPTA. 
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BUCKS  COUNTY 


By: 


.<^l^/^uL^^ 


Andrew  L.  Warren 

Bucks  County  Commissioner 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 


By: 


Oaa^q 


Mario  Mele 

Montgomery  County  Commissioner 


CHESTER  COUNTY 


^if.y=£j!^t:a*t'^ 


Joseph  J.  <^na 

Chester  County  Commissioner 


CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


By: 


Edward  G.  Rendell 
Mayor 


DELAWARE  COUNTY 


By: 


Ward  T.  Williams 

Delaware  County  Councilman 


SOUTHEASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 
TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY 


Louis  \.  (ianfibaccini 
GenerahMalriager 


PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRANSPORTATION 


By: 


Howard  Yerusalim 
Secretary  of  Transportation 


Adopted  this  28th  day  of  July  1994  by  the 

Board  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Regional 

Planning  Commission 
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STATEMENT  OF 

GRACE  CRUNICAN 

DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR 

FEDERAL  TRANSIT  ADMINISTRATION 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

BEFORE  THE 

INVESTIGATIONS  AND  OVERSIGHT  SUBCOMMITTEE 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

OCTOBERS,  1994 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Grace  Crunican,  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Transit  Administration  (FTA).  Thank  you  for  providing  us 
this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  report  on  the  FTA's  implementation  of 
the  Intennodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991  (ISTEA),  with  particular 
emphasis  on  transportation  planning  and  finance  issues.  In  the  spirit  of  intermodalism, 
I  am  pleased  to  be  here  with  my  colleague  and  counterpart  from  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  Deputy  Administrator  Jane  Garvey. 

ISTEA  PRINCIPLES  

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  reiterate  what  FTA  Administrator  Linton  said 
to  you  in  a  hearing  on  this  same  topic  a  year  ago:  that  we  are  seeing  increasing 
recognition  of  the  key  role  the  Federal  transit  program  plays  in  transportation  policy, 
and  we  believe  that  much  of  this  derives  from  the  landmark  ISTEA  legislation  that  we 
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are  now  implementing.  We  are  firmly  committed  to  the  principles  embodied  in  that  law, 
one  of  which  was  a  new  finding  added  to  Federal  transit  law: 

"...that  significant  transit  improvements  are  necessary 
to  achieve  national  goals  for  improved  air  quality,  energy 
conservation,  international  competitiveness,  arid  mobility 
for  elderly  persons,  persons  with  disabilities,  and  economically 
disadvantaged  persons  in  urban  and  rural  areas  of  the  country." 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  now  report  to  you  on  the  issues  you  asked  us  to  address  in 
your  letter  inviting  us  to  testify  at  this  hearing.  As  I  do  so,  however,  it  is  important  that 
we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  ISTEA  in  the  State  and 
regional  planning  process  are  significant,  involve  a  considerable  number  of  different 
entities  at  different  levels  of  government,  and  therefore  will  take  time  to  become  fully 
implemented. 

FLEXIBLE  FUNDING 

In  the  view  of  those  of  us  working  on  the  transit  program,  the  most  significant 
and  innovative  change  mandated  by  the  ISTEA  is  what  we  call  the  "flexible  funding" 
provisions  -  the  portions  of  the  Federal  highway  and  transit  programs  that  have  kjeen 
freed  up  to  allow  decisionmakers  at  the  State  or  regional  level  to  decide  for  themselves 
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whether  to  allocate  the  funds  to  highway  or  transit  projects.  This  flexibility  at  the  local 
level  provides  funds  to  stimulate  transportation  solutions,  not  just  highway  or  transit 
projects. 

In  total,  Congress  in  ISTEA  provided  a  potential  $70  billion  in  flexible  funding 
over  six  years  for  transit  or  highway  projects.  Let  me  report  on  how  much  has  been 
transferred  to  date  for  transit  projects:  in  fiscal  year  1992,  $301.5  million;  in  fiscal  year 
1993,  $469  million;  and  the  total  for  fiscal  year  1994  will  be  approximately  $600  million 
when  reports  for  that  year  are  completed. 

We  are  pleased  with  this  incremental  growth,  but  recognize  that  more  can  be 
done  to  get  the  word  out  to  States,  mayors,  county  and  MPO  officials,  transit  operators 
and  other  interested  parties  at>out  these  new  flexible  funding  opportunities.  In  this 
connection,  each  year  we  make  available  to  our  grantees  a  publication  that  describes 
all  of  the  funds  available  for  transfer  under  the  flexible  provisions,  and  how  the  planning 
process  is  the  mechanism  for  allocating  those  funds  among  competing  needs.  Next 
year  we  will  publish  that  document  jointly  with  FHWA.  which  will  result  in  a 
comprehensive  overview  of  the  planning,  programming  and  flexible  funding  resources 
in  one  convenient  source. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  there  are  fundamental  differences  in  the  Federal 
highway  and  transit  programs,  and  that  these  institutional  and  programmatic  variations 
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do  create  barriers  to  the  unconstrained  allocation  of  funding  at  the  local  level. 
Metropolitan  planning  organizations  are  relatively  new  institutions,  while  the  States  and 
FHWA  have  a  long  history  of  working  together    Indeed,  the  FHWA  program  flows 
through  the  States:  a  good  portion  of  our  program  is  based  in  metropolitan  areas.  And 
our  programs  are  funded  differently.  Some  of  our  projects,  in  contrast  to  those  of  the 
FHWA,  are  difficult  to  break  apart  into  fundable  "phases,"  and  grantees  like  to  be 
assured  of  funding  for  the  entire  project. 

Notwithstanding  these  barriers,  we  believe  that,  over  time,  as  officials  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  continue  to  work  with  the  new  provisions,  the  process  and  the 
opportunities  provided  will  be  better  understood,  and  funding  decisions  will  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  need  at  the  local  level,  not  the  source  of  funding. 

You  asked  us  to  discuss  the  obligation  rates  for  the  Congestion  Mitigation  and 
Air  Quality  and  Surface  Transportation  programs.  FHWA  addresses  this  issue  since 
the  programs  originate  there,  but  I  do  want  to  note  that  while  we  were  concerned  about 
the  slow  start  of  the  CMAQ  program,  and  do  have  some  continuing  concerns  in  this 
area,  we  are  pleased  that  the  obligation  rates  for  the  program  are  increasing  each 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  about  the  availability  of  local  funding  post-ISTEA.  In 
recent  years.  State  and  local  governments  have  significantly  increased  their  share  of 
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transit  funding.  Between  1980  and  1992,  the  most  recent  years  for  wtiich  data  are 
available,  State  and  local  spending  on  transit  capital  and  operating  costs  increased 
258  percent,  from  $2.7  billion  to  $9.4  billion,  increasing  their  share  from  45  percent  of 
all  such  costs  to  73  percent.  At  the  same  time,  State  and  local  spending  on  highways 
increased  21 1  percent  (from  $30  billion  to  $63  billion)  and  their  share  of  highway  costs 
stayed  about  the  same  (at  75  percent). 

While  we  do  not  yet  have  data  on  spending  since  ISTEA,  and  while  it  is  clear 
that  State  and  local  governments  are  willing  to  increase  spending  on  transit,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  they  are  facing  budget  constraints,  and  in  such  an  environment  there 
often  are  problems  in  getting  local  funds  to  match  our  Federal  dollars.  We  are  thus 
encouraging  our  recipients  to  consider  innovative  financing  techniques  to  help  them 
maximize  their  Federal  and  local  funds  as  much  as  possible.  In  this  regard,  on 
September  12,  1994,  we  published  a  Notice  in  the  Federal  Register  soliciting  project 
proposals  and  ideas  from  transit  operators,  States,  and  the  public  and  private  sector 
about  how  we  can  stretch  our  scarce  Federal  resources.  We  particularly  want  to 
identify  obstacles  to  the  innovative  financing  of  transit  capital  or  operating  needs,  as 
well  as  local  proposals  that  demonstrate  or  test  innovative  financing  mechanisms. 

Finally,  because  a  number  of  States  continue  to  have  laws  that  dedicate  the  use 
of  their  gas  taxes  to  highway  construction  and  maintenance  activities,  we  continue  to 
urge  them  to  consider  adopting  the  same  flexibility  with  their  transportation  funds  that 
we  now  have  at  the  Federal  level. 
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STATEWIDE  AND  METROPOLITAN  PLANNING 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  turn  now  to  a  discussion  of  what  we  are  doing  about  the 
new  planning  requirements  in  the  ISTEA.  Since  the  issuance  of  the  FTA-FHWA  joint 
planning  regulations  in  the  Federal  Register  on  October  28,  1993,  we  have  undertaken 
a  significant  outreach  campaign  to  explain  and  clarify  the  new  rules.  FTA  and  FHWA 
held  regional  public  meetings  across  the  country  to  discuss  the  regulations  at  length 
with  affected  communities  and  interest  groups.    This  is  an  ongoing  effort.  We  also 
provide  a  significant  amount  of  technical  assistance  and  procedural  guidance. 

Moreover,  this  past  March  the  Department  sponsored  a  "National  ISTEA 
Training  Summit"  with  the  National  Transit  Institute,  which  provided  information  and 
advice  for  transportation  planning  officials  on  a  number  of  relevant  topics,  including 
outreach  to  local  officials  and  MPO  boards;  getting  new  partners  in  transportation 
planning;  collective  decision  making;  technical  training  for  transportation  planners;  and 
intermodal  operations  and  management  systems.  As  a  result  of  this  Summit,  twelve 
new  courses  are  being  developed,  and  both  FTA  and  FHWA  are  broadening  their 
respective  training  programs  to  include  a  multi-modal  perspective.  In  addition,  a  joint 
FTA/FHWA  conference  on  planning  and  the  environment  will  be  held  soon,  and  we  are 
working  on  a  Transportation  Research  Board  conference  on  MPO  planning  issues. 
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To  help  guide  planning  priorities  at  the  State  and  local  area,  FTA  and  FHWA  for  the 
first  time  jointly  issued  planning  emphasis  areas,  which  should  help  States  and  MPOs 
as  they  prepare  their  next  unified  planning  work  programs   These  emphasis  areas 
provide  general  guidance  and  direction  on  the  planning  process,  as  well  as  the 
Administration's  emphasis  on  new  initiatives  such  as  Livable  Communities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  your  invitation  letter  you  ask  how  the  ISTEA  planning 
provisions  are  affecting  project  selection  and  decisionmaking  in  States  and 
metropolitan  areas.  FTA  and  FHWA  recently  conducted  twelve  pilot  on-site  planning 
certification  reviews  of  the  planning  process  as  a  way  to  identify  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  the  transportation  planning  process.    In  general,  we  found  that  MPOs, 
States  and  transit  operators  are  changing  their  processes  to  reflect  intermodal  project 
selection  and  decisionmaking.  In  the  past,  typically,  the  respective  modal  agencies 
would  decide  which  projects  would  be  programmed  in  the  transportation  improvement 
plan  (TIP),  and  the  MPO  would  agree  with  those  decisions.  Now,  however,  the  ISTEA 
and  our  new  planning  regulations  require  a  financially  constrained,  multi-modal 
planning  process  both  for  TIPs  and  Transportation  Plans.  In  most  cases  existing 
metropolitan  Transportation  Plans  were  outdated,  with  no  clear  priorities  for 
determining  project  selection.  All  metropolitan  Transportation  Plans  must  be  updated 
and  completed  by  the  end  of  calendar  year  1994,  thereby  setting  transportation 
priorities  for  metropolitan  areas.  In  guidance,  we  have  emphasized  that  both  the  State 
and  transit  operators  need  to  provide  the  MPO  with  annual  estimates  of  funding  by 
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sources,  rather  than  just  lists  of  projects,  so  that  the  MPOs  and  the  States  can  prepare 
a  financial  plan  to  implement  the  priorities  of  the  Transportation  Plan.  Our  general 
conclusion  to  date,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  MPOs,  States,  and  transit  operators  are 
moving  toward  a  cooperative  project  selection  and  decisionmaking  process  that  reflects 
the  overall,  multimodal  priorities  of  a  metropolitan  area  rather  than  the  independent 
priorities  of  a  State  or  transit  operator. 

Regarding  issues  or  problems  that  have  been  particularly  difficult  for  MPOs,  I 
think  we  first  should  acknowledge  that  many  States  and  cities  have  been  facing 
program  cuts  because  of  critical  budget  issues  at  the  local  level,  mirroring  what  we  are 
experiencing  at  the  Federal  level.  While  total  funding  for  MPO  planning  activities  has 
increased  under  the  ISTEA,  particularly  for  FHWA  planning  funds,  States  and  localities 
have  been  reluctant  to  increase  planning  staffs  for  MPOs  in  this  time  of  budget 
constraints. 

Beyond  this,  FTA  and  FHWA  are  finding  variations  among  MPOs  and  States  in 
implementing  different  aspects  and  requirements  of  the  process  -  such  as  public 
participation,  air  quality  issues,  and  intenmodal  evaluation  criteria.  Primary 
consideration  appears  to  be  focused  on  meeting  the  planning  and  air  quality  conformity 
regulatory  deadlines,  although  these  have  posed  significant  problems     Transportation 
models  are  being  used  for  purposes  for  which  they  were  not  originally  designed.  Air 
quality  modeling  and  related  planning  is  expensive  and  is  primarily  being  funded  by 
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FTA  and  FHWA,  even  though  the  regulations  are  EPA's.  Let  me  note  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  t>elieve,  as  was  stated  in  the  first  DOT/EPA  Report  to  Congress  on 
progress  in  implementing  the  1990  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments,  that  transit  can  play  a 
greater  role  in  improving  air  quality  if  new  or  enhanced  service  is  put  in  place  in 
conjunction  with  complementary  measures  which  act  as  disincentives  to 
single-occupant  vehicle  use.  We  Iselieve  that  over  the  next  five  years  some  polluted 
metropolitan  areas  may  implement  some  of  these  strategies  as  they  strive  to  meet 
Clean  Air  Act  requirements. 

The  ISTEA  and  the  new  planning  regulations  require  areas  to  consider  tradeoffs 
among  a  variety  of  different  transportation  modes,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  these 
intermodal  considerations  are  starting  to  take  place.  One  continuing  issue  in  this 
regard  is  the  large  and  existing  pipeline  of  previously  identified  but  unfunded  highway 
and  transit  projects.  The  approach  some  metropolitan  areas  are  taking  is  first  to  fund 
what  was  on  the  table  before  ISTEA  was  passed  and  then  to  begin  to  implement  the 
new  planning  and  flexible  funding  approaches.  Some  cities,  however,  do  appear  to  be 
starting  afresh  and  are  reevaluating  not  only  their  projects  but  their  entire  approach  to 
community  planning  and  the  role  that  transportation  plays  in  that  comprehensive 
planning  process. 

There  has  been  some  difficulty  in  meeting  the  new  public  participation 
requirements,  v^ich  require  an  early  involvement  of  the  public  in  the  entire  planning 
process,  which  can  be  a  lat)or  intensive  activity,  and  we  are  making  every  effort  to 
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assist  States,  MPOs  and  transit  operators  in  this  endeavor.    Moreover,  if  no  longer  is 
permissible  to  limit  public  participation  to  a  single  hearing  on  a  draft  final  plan  or 
program.  A  number  of  innovative  methods  are  being  used,  however,  tailored  to  the 
unique  needs  of  each  area,  including  focus  groups,  electronic  bulletin  boards  for 
notices  and  infomiation,  presentations  in  languages  other  than  English  for  certain 
transportation-disadvantaged  groups,  as  well  as  the  use  of  existing  outreach 
programs.    Finally,  let  me  note  that  FTA  and  FHWA  plan  to  issue  joint  guidance  on 
the  public  participation  process  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

ROLE  OF  THE  MPO 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  too  early  to  make  a  broad  assessment,  but  based  on  our 
initial  certification  planning  process  reviews,  MPOs  are  beginning  to  assume  a  lead 
role  in  planning  through  the  development  of  new  or  updated  Transportation  Plans, 
Financial  Plans,  and  Transportation  Improvement  Plans.  The  cooperative  relationship 
of  the  MPOs  and  the  States  is  evolving  as  they  interact  in  implementing  the  new 
planning  process  requirements.  While  we  still  have  problems  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  States  increasingly  are  recognizing  that  the  relationship  of  the  State  to  the 
MPO  is  as  an  equal  partner,  vi^ich  was  not  always  the  case  in  the  past.  Moreover, 
States  are  participating  in  MPO  technical  meetings  to  provide  their  views  on  plans  and 
programs.  In  short,  MPOs  and  States  appear  to  be  developing  solid  cooperative 
relationships  in  response  to  ISTEA  mandates. 


-^ 
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MPO  COMPOSITION 

The  ISTEA  does  not  mandate  proportional  voting  based  on  population  for  central 
cities  and  suburban  jurisdictions  on  MPO  policy  boards,  wtiich  remains  a  local  issue. 
We  are  sensitive  to  this  matter,  however.  During  our  certification  reviews  we  asked 
local  elected  officials  whether  the  planning  process  is  working  and  whether  central 
cities  are  being  represented  adequately.  In  many  cases  we  received  a  positive 
response;  moreover,  even  in  some  of  those  citites  such  as  the  Washington,  D.C.  area, 
where  proportional  representation  based  on  population  is  required,  the  MPO  policy 
board  rarely  invokes  it,  preferring  instead  to  reach  consensus  agreement.  Of  course, 
there  are  MPOs  where  central  cities  feel  that  they  are  not  fairly  represented  in  the 
voting  structure  t>ecause  it  is  more  surburban-based. 

Regarding  MPO  membership,  the  predominant  change  over  the  past  few  years 
is  the  additiorial  representation  of  suburban  jurisdictions  now  included  because  of  the 
extension  of  the  MPO  planning  area  boundary  to  the  anticipated  urbanized  area 
boundary  in  twenty  years.  Generally,  airports  and  ports  are  not  represented  on  MPO 
policy  boards.  The  ISTEA  requires  that  wtien  MPOs  are  redesignated,  representatives 
of  major  transportation  modes  be  included    When  this  happens,  these  other 
transportation  modes  have  been  added  to  the  MPO  policy  boards.  While  we  recognize 
that  ISTEA  does  not  require  it  except  in  cases  of  redesignations,  we  are  strongly 
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encouraging  State  and  local  officials  to  give  transit  operators,  who  should  be  involved 
in  the  allocation  of  Federal  transit  dollars  allocated  to  their  areas,  an  explicit  direct 
voice  on  MPO  policy  boards.    In  this  regard,  evidence  from  a  recent  APTA  survey 
indicates  significant  progress  -  over  half  of  the  respondents  -  in  placing  transit 
operators  as  voting  members  on  MPO  policy  boards,  and  a  number  of  these  have  been 
added  since  enactment  of  ISTEA 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Chinese  proverb  reminds  us  that  a  journey  of  a  thousand 
miles  begins  with  a  single  step.  The  ISTEA  was  that  first  step,  and  we  are  now  well  on 
our  way  on  the  journey.  Things  are  not  perfect,  and  change  can  often  be  slow  to  effect, 
but  I  think  we  all  recognize  that  we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction,  and  that 
transportation  decisionmaking  is  the  better  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  testimony.  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  the  Subcommittee  may  have 
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Introduction 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for 
once  again  providing  me  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  on 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration's  (FHWA)  efforts  to  implement 
the  flexibility  and  planning  provisions  of  the  Intermodal  Surface 
Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991  (ISTEA) . 

Last  October,  Federal  Transit  Administrator  Gordon  F.  Linton 
and  I  testified  before  this  Subcommittee  on  these  very  important 
issues.   This  year,  your  invitation  letter  requested  that  our 
testimony  address  the  following  areas:  Statewide  and  metropolitan 
planning,  the  role  of  metropolitan  planning  organizations  (MPOs) 
in  transportation  planning  and  project  selection,  MPO 
composition,  funding  flexibility,  and  Federal,  State,  and  local 
financing.   My  colleague  from  the  Federal  Transit  Administration 
(FTA) ,  Deputy  Administrator  Grace  Crunican,  will  address  the 
transit  issues  that  are  of  concern  to  the  Committee. 

Funding  Flexibilitv  and  Federal.  State  and  Local  Financing 

Let  me  begin  by  addressing  the  funding  issues.   On  the  issue 
of  funding  flexibility,  the  good  news  is  that  the  trend  toward  an 
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intermodal  investment  focus  is  becoming  a  reality.   Also,  the 
trend  that  I  highlighted  last  October  of  increased  flexible 
funding  at  the  State  and  local  level,  continued  in  fiscal  year 
(FY)  1994.   Preliminary  figures  for  FY  1994  indicate  that 
approximately  $600  million  will  be  flexed  to  transit  projects. 
This  total  compares  with  a  FY  1993  total  of  $469  million  and  a  FY 
1992  total  of  $301.5  million.   Over  $1.3  billion  of  ISTEA  funds 
have  been  flexed  to  transit  since  enactment  of  ISTEA.   Let  me 
take  this  opportunity  to  note,  however,  that  focusing  solely  on 
the  amount  of  flexible  funds  that  are  used  by  transit  as  the 
measure  of  ISTEA 's  success  is  not  necessarily  the  best  measure. 
These  totals  do  not  tell  the  entire  story  because  they  do  not 
take  into  account  Federal-aid  funds  that  are  expended  on  high 
occupancy  vehicle  lanes,  park  and  ride  lots,  bicycle  and 
pedestrian  facilities,  and  other  programs  including  Intelligent 
Vehicle-Highway  Systems  (IVHS)  and  transportation  enhancements 
that  directly  or  indirectly  benefit  transit  or  alternate  modes. 
We  believe  that  the  increase  in  flexing  is  attributed  to 
streamlined  Federal  procedures,  greater  State,  MPO,  and  transit 
agency  familiarity  with  our  procedures,  and  a  heightened 
awareness  of  the  need  for  multimodal  tiarsportation 
decisionmaking  at  the  State,  local  and  MPO  level.   The  ISTEA 's 
goal  of  a  seamless  intermodal  transportation  network  can  be 
achieved  only  when  transportation  investment  decisions  reflect 
sound  transportation  planning  and  programming  choices  made  at  the 
State,  local,  and  MPO  level.   Flexing  ISTEA  apportionments  is 
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dependent  upon  State,  MPO,  and  transit  operator  cooperation  and 
determination.   The  FHWA  and  FTA  are  committed  to  improving  the 
consideration  of  all  modal  options  and  removing  administrative 
obstacles. 

With  regard  to  apportionment  issues,  approximately  83 
percent  of  the  funds  apportioned  for  the  Surface  Transportation 
Program  (STP)  have  been  obligated  since  FY  1992.   For  Congestion 
Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  Improvement  Program  (CMAQ) 
apportionments,  approximately  63  percent  of  the  apportioned  funds 
in  the  aggregate  have  been  obligated.   While  the  cumulative 
obligation  rate  for  CMAQ  has  not  been  as  high  as  we  would  like, 
the  CMAQ  obligation  rate  has  increased  in  each  fiscal  year. 
We've  gone  from  a  42  percent  CMAQ  obligation  rate  in  FY  92  to  62 
percent  in  FY  93,  to  almost  an  85  percent  obligation  rate  in  FY 
94.   We  believe  that  the  lower  obligation  rate  of  CMAQ  funds  in 
the  early  years  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  new 
program  and  to  the  overall  obligation  limitation.   Now  that  the 
CMAQ  program  is  established,  obligation  rates  are  increasing  as 
expected.   Secretary  Pena  has  committed  to  conducting  a  national 
review  of  the  CMAQ  program.   That  review  is  currently  underway. 

Attached  to  my  testimony  are  charts  showing  current 
obligation  rates  by  program  category.   These  charts  demonstrate 
that  ISTEA  is  working  well  in  most  areas. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  approach  the  mid-point  of  ISTEA's 
authorization  period,  not  all  State,  local,  and  MPO 
transportation  challenges  have  been  met.   As  my  testimony  last 
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October  indicated,  factors  such  as  accommodating  changed 
procedures  and  new  partners.  Federal  highway  obligation  ceiling 
levels  at  less  than  authorized  levels,  competition  at  the  State 
and  local  level  for  funding,  and  legislative  changes  required  at 
the  state  level  are  some  of  the  reasons  these  challenges  remain 
and  some  infrastructure  needs  go  unmet.   In  addition,  preliminary 
indications  are  that  vehicle-miles  traveled,  while  remaining 
stable  in  the  Northeast,  have  increased  two  percent  nationwide 
from  July  1993  to  July  1994.   These  are  just  some  of  the  everyday 
challenges  faced  by  the  State,  local,  and  MPO  decisionmakers. 

Flexible  funding  decisions  continue  to  be  driven  by  a 
variety  of  factors  including  limitations  on  the  use  of  State 
motor  vehicle  fuel  taxes  (the  State  match)  for  mass  transit,  the 
existing  State  inventory  and  demand  for  programmed  highway 
projects,  and  overall  obligation  ceiling  levels.   Transportation 
funding  and  mode  emphasis  continue  to  differ  from  State  to  State. 
The  Department's  leadership  remains  steadfast  in  its  commitment 
to  an  inclusive  process  that  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  all. 
Our  outreach  effort  on  the  Statewide  and  metropolitan  planning 
regulations  last  year  is  illustrative  of  this  commitment. 

Most  States  continue  to  have  a  backlog  of  highway  projects 
on  the  planning  and  construction  horizon  because  of  unmet  needs 
chasing  limited  transportation  dollars.   The  current  estimated 
cost  to  eliminate  the  existing  backlog  of  highway  pavement 
deficiencies  and  feasible  capacity  deficiencies  is  approximately 
$212  billion.   Over  100,000  bridges  are  structurally  deficient. 
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The  current  cost  to  eliminate  the  existing  bridge  backlog 
deficiencies  is  about  $78  billion.   Merely  flexing  funds, 
however,  while  perhaps  providing  a  measure  of  short-term  relief, 
does  not  resolve  the  infrastructure  underinvestment  issue.   With 
regard  to  the  infrastructure  investment  challenge,  the 
Department's  innovative  financing  initiative  and  FHWA's  TE-045 
innovative  financing  test  and  evaluation  project  were  conceived 
as  a  means  to  help  bridge  the  infrastructure  investment  gap, 
leverage  other  funding  sources,  and  move  from  a  single  grant 
reimbursement  strategy  to  a  multiple  investment  strategy. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  are  well  aware,  competition  for 
Federal-aid  highway  funding  and  State  and  local  legal  or 
institutional  barriers  to  intermodal  funding  continue  to 
influence  project  decisionmaking  to  differing  degrees.   Most 
States  do  not  appear  to  have  significant  problems  matching 
Federal-aid  dollars  with  State  funds  for  highway  projects.   The 
FHWA  does  not  maintain  data  on  the  ability  of  urban  areas  to 
match  Federal-aid  highway  funds.   Fundamentally,  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  is  a  federally-assisted  State  program. 
Historically,  in  contrast  to  FTA,  we  have  worked  directly  with 
the  State.   As  you  know,  the  Federal-State  matching  ratio  allows 
the  State  to  highly  leverage  its  state  dollars.   Should  that 
ratio  be  modified,  the  ability  of  the  States  to  match  the  Federal 
dollars  could  change.   While  competition  is  keen  for  finite 
Federal  dollars,  matching  Federal-aid  funds  with  State  funds 
appears  to  be  primarily  a  budgeting  and  programming  issue. 
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Nevertheless,  some  States  have  requested  credit  for  private 
donations  under  the  innovative  financing  project  in  order  to 
accelerate  highway  construction  and  increase  the  number  of 
Federal-aid  projects  that  could  be  constructed  during  the  State's 
fiscal  year. 
Statewide  and  Metropolitan  Planning 

Turning  to  Statewide  and  metropolitan  planning  issues,  since 
I  last  testified,  the  FHWA/FTA  joint  final  rules  on  Statewide  and 
metropolitan  planning  were  published  on  October  28,  1993,  and 
became  effective  on  November  29,  1993.   In  addition,  the  interim 
final  rule  on  management  systems  (requiring  the  States  to  develop 
and  implement  the  six  management  systems)  established  by  ISTEA 
(highway  pavement,  bridge,  highway  safety,  traffic  congestion, 
public  transportation  facilities  and  equipment,  and  intermodal 
transportation  facilities  and  systems)  which  are  designed  to 
assist  decisionmakers  in  choosing  the  best  strategies  to  improve 
the  overall  transportation  system  was  issued  on  December  1,  1993. 
The  management  systems  will  be  implemented  on  a  phased  schedule. 
They  are,  however,  another  new  responsibility  for  the  states  and 
MPOs  under  ISTEA. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  seen  some  very  preliminary 
indications  from  fund  shifts,  field  staff,  and  planning  reviews 
that  the  project  mix  is  starting  to  change.   We  believe  this 
reflects  the  changing  roles  of  State  DOTs,  MPOs,  and  transit 
operators.   Because  the  responsibility  for  transportation 
investment  decisionmaking  rests  at  the  State,  local,  and  MPO 
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levels,  FHWA  and  FTA  have  focused  on  ensuring  timely 
implementation  of  the  planning  and  the  transportation  improvement 
program  (TIP)  development  processes.   While  some  argue  that  the 
project  mix  has  not  changed  sufficiently  or  quickly  enough,  many 
States  have  a  long  lead  time  (up  to  six  years  of  backlog  in 
projects)  for  project  development.   This  time  frame  impedes  rapid 
change  in  transportation  investment  decisionmaking  due  to  the 
existing  backlog  of  pending  projects,  policy  commitments,  and 
funding  commitments  to  previously  programmed  investment 
decisions. 

FHWA  and  FTA  have  sought  to  level  the  playing  field 
through  the  planning  regulations: 

•    TIPS  are  to  be  developed  cooperatively  by  States,  MPOs 
and  transit  operators; 

After  approval  by  the  MPO  and  the  Governor,  MPO  TIPs 
are  automatically  included  in  the  State  TIP; 
States  and  transit  operators  must  provide  MPOs  with 
forecasts  of  available  revenues  in  various  Federal 
funding  categories  to  guide  development  of  TIPs; 
MPO  TIPS  must  give  priority  to  transportation  control 
measures  (TCM) ,  which  must  also  be  recognized  by  the 
State ; 

Projects  may  be  shifted  among  the  first  three  years  of 
the  TIP  using  the  project  selection  process  provided  in 
ISTEA  and  the  joint  planning  regulations  or  an 
alternative  approach  mutually  agreed  to  by  the  MPO, 
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state  DOT  and  the  transit  operator; 
•    MPO  TIPS  must  be  consistent  with  MPO  transportation 
plans; 

Both  the  transportation  plan  and  the  TIP  must  be  found 
in  conformity  with  the  State  Implementation  Plan  in 
nonattainment  areas; 

Through  the  planning  certification  reviews  required 
under  ISTEA,  and  our  outreach  efforts,  FHWA  and  FTA  are 
encouraging  a  more  cooperative  process  in  TIP 
development ; 

Finally,  the  regulations  provide  for  proactive  public 
involvement  with  full  public  access  to  key  decisions 
and  opportunities  for  early  and  continuing 
involvement  throughout  the  transportation  planning  and 
programming  process. 

Under  the  planning  regulations,  where  the  need  for  a  major 
transportation  investment  is  identified  and  where  Federal  funds 
may  potentially  be  involved,  a  major  investment  study  (MIS)  must 
be  conducted.   The  MIS  will  contribute  to  the  development  of 
cost-efficient  and  higher  benefit  multimodal  projects  by 
requiring  systematic  technical  analyses  of  the  environmental, 
social,  and  economic  impacts  of  alternatives  to  meet 
transportation  demands  earlier  in  the  planning  process. 

With  regard  to  Federal  coordination.  Administrator  Slater 
has  met  with  Assistant  Secretary  Cohen  of  the  Department  of  the 
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Interior  on  early  consideration  of  environmental  factors  and 
coordination  of  transportation  planning  programs  with  planning 
activities  in  Interior.   DOT  also  has  been  negotiating  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  on  linking  jobs,  housing  and 
transportation  issues.   Regarding  air  quality,  FHWA  and  FTA  have 
maintained  an  ongoing  liaison  with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  to  ensure  effective  implementation  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments.   Finally,  FHWA  and  FTA  also  have  coordinated  with 
the  EPA  on  proposed  watershed  planning  requirements. 
Challenges  in  the  Implementation  of  the  Planning  Process 

The  last  year  has  been  both  exciting  and  challenging. 
Specifically,  with  regard  to  transportation  planning,  conveying 
to  the  States  and  MPOs  the  changes  in  the  planning  process  as  a 
result  of  ISTEA  and  our  implementing  regulations  has  required  an 
extensive  outreach  effort.   FHWA  and  FTA  initiated  a  series  of 
regional  meetings  from  December  1993  through  February  1994  to 
fully  discuss  the  new  regulations.   These  regional  meetings  were 
well  attended,  averaging  150  participants  per  meeting.   In 
addition,  FHWA  and  FTA  continue  to  provide  joint  presentations, 
upon  request,  to  such  organizations  as  the  Institute  of 
Transportation  Engineers,  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  and  Transportation  Officials  (AASHTO) ,  the  American 
Public  Transit  Association  (APTA) ,  and  the  National  Association 
of  Regional  Councils  (NARC)  to  explain  the  planning  requirements. 

The  FHWA  and  FTA  are  finding  that  the  metropolitan  planning 
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certification  reviews  can  be  an  effective  mechanism  for 
communicating  the  planning  requirements  to  State  and  local 
officials  in  a  direct  fashion.   At  least  one  pilot  certification 
review  was  conducted  in  each  Region  during  FY  1994.   The  site 
visits  provided  an  opportunity  to  FHWA  and  FTA  review  teams  to 
solicit  information  from  the  MPOs,  State  DOTs,  and  transit 
agencies  concerning  the  implementation  of  the  planning  process. 

Air  quality,  public  involvement,  and  intermcdal  trade-offs 
have  all  posed  challenges  for  MPOs  and  States  but  the  experience 
has  not  been  uniform;  individual  MPOs  and  States  have  found  one 
or  more  of  these  requirements  demanding  in  a  local  context. 
Complicating  the  implementation  of  the  planning  regulations  has 
been  the  absence  of  adequate  technical  tools  to  allow  MPOs  and 
States  to  efficiently  meet  the  planning  challenges.   The  FHWA  and 
FTA,  with  the  support  of  EPA  and  other  agencies,  have  launched  a 
major  effort  to  develop  improved  traffic  forecasting  models  to 
address  this  problem. 

FHWA  and  FTA  are  issuing  additional  guidance  in  the  most 
difficult  areas,  e.g.,  certification,  financial  constraints, 
public  involvement  and  major  investment  studies.   We  are 
continuing  to  rely  on  multiple  communication  mechanisms  including 
the  FHWA  Electronic  Bulletin  Board  System  (FEBBS)  (our  on-line 
computer  information  conference  system) ,  newsletter  items,  public 
presentations,  and  teleconferencing  to  get  the  guidance  to  the 
field  and  the  transportation  decisionmakers.   FHWA  and  FTA  have 
sought  to  provide  timely  and  effective  assistance  to  minimize 
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state,  MPO,  and  transit  operator  impediments  to  informed 
transportation  decisionmaking.   Most  importantly,  FHWA's  Division 
offices  are  actively  working  with  the  States  and  MPOs  to  promote 
cooperative  decisionmaking  and  provide  technical  assistance. 

Assessing  the  Implementation  of  the  Planning  Requirements 

In  January  1994,  FHWA  and  FTA  launched  a  joint  assessment 
through  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  (ACIR)  of  the  institutional  capacity  of  MPOs  to  respond 
to  the  objectives  of  ISTEA.   Building  on  existing  analyses,  the 
ACIR  is  evaluating  the  institutional  issues  in  12  metropolitan 
areas  for  18  MPOs  selected  to  represent  a  multidimensional  sample 
of  all  MPOs.   We  expect  a  preliminary  report  early  in  1995. 

Later  this  month,  FHWA  and  FTA  will  host  a  conference  in 
Denver  to  promote  early  environmental  consideration  in  the 
planning  process  in  order  to  anticipate  social,  economic,  and 
environmental  outcomes  while  there  is  still  time  to  develop 
project  alternatives  and  complementary  support  programs,  which 
avoid,  rather  than  simply  mitigate,  undesirable  impacts.   In 
November,  our  field  and  Headquarters  management  will  gather  for 
our  annual  meeting.   Proactive  leadership  in  incorporating 
environment  and  planning  into  the  decsionmaking  process  will  be  a 
central  theme  of  this  year's  meeting. 

In  May,  1995,  FHWA  and  FTA  will  jointly  sponsor  a  national 
conference  through  the  National  Academy  of  Science's 
Transportation  Research  Board  to  assess  the  institutional 
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questions  facing  the  metropolitan  planning  process  and  the  need 
for  additional  research.   The  conference  will  build  on  the  work 
done  by  ACIR  and  invite  MPO,  State  DOT,  transit  operator,  and 
other  transportation-related  interests  to  collectively  assess  the 
institutional  status  of  the  metropolitan  planning  process. 

As  a  by-product  of  our  joint  certification  of  planning 
processes  in  Transportation  Management  Areas,  FHWA  and  FTA  will 
review  and  assess  the  findings  produced  by  the  certification 
reviews.   In  late  FY  1995,  FHWA  and  FTA  will  launch  an  overall 
assessment  of  the  impact  of  the  ISTEA  requirements  on  the 
metropolitan  transportation  planning  process  across  technical, 
institutional,  programmatic,  and  policy  dimensions.   FHWA  and  FTA 
will  continue  to  maintain  an  informal  outreach  process  with  key 
transportation  organizations  to  ensure  full  implementation  of  the 
ISTEA  planning  requirements  for  highways  and  transit,  related 
surface  transportation  modes,  and  non-surface  modes. 

In  addition,  as  noted  earlier,  the  Department  and  HUD  are 
negotiating  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  to  facilitate  a  more 
productive  working  relationship  in  metropolitan  areas.   HUD  has 
recently  launched  an  assessment  of  State  comprehensive  planning 
laws  which  FHWA  and  FTA  are  observing  for  the  purpose  of 
integrating  findings  into  the  transportation  planning  process. 

Assessing  the  Changing  Role  of  MPOs 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  leadership  role  of  the  MPOs 
in  the  transportation  planning  process  is  growing.   In  the  case 
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of  attributzUale  STP  funds,  the  MPOs  are  actively  involved  in 
programming  these  funds.   In  other  funding  categories,  some 
States  are  shifting  more  programming  responsibility  to  the  MPOs 
while  others  continue  to  have  a  strong  role  in  the  TIP 
development  process.   Both  the  ISTEA  and  the  implementing 
regulations  require  the  TIP  development  process  to  be  a 
cooperative  process  and  FHWA  and  FTA  are  continuing  to  work  with 
the  MPOs,  States,  and  transit  operators  to  stress  the  need  for  a 
collaborative  process  where  they  all  work  together  to  make 
transportation  investment  decisions. 

The  research  initiatives  I  previously  mentioned  should 
address  many  of  these  cooperative  issues.   Candidly,  I  must  tell 
you  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  implementing  a  massive 
undertaking.   FHWA  and  FTA  are  not  just  implementing  the  law,  but 
also  are  managing  a  process  that  requires  compleirentary  actions 
by  other  Federal  agencies,  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Federal  territories,  340  MPOs, 
over  800  transit  agencies,  and  20,000  units  of  general  purpose 
local  government,  not  counting  Indian  tribal  governments,  modal 
transportation  providers,  and  related  agencies. 

Based  on  our  planning  certification  site  visits  conducted 
to  date,  it  appears  that  the  States  and  transit  operators  are  now 
making  a  significant  effort  to  modify  their  working  relationships 
with  MPOs.   These  changes  have  not  been  easy  and  have  required 
substantial  changes  in  culture,  policy,  and  programmatic  actions, 
as  well  as  administrative  and  legislative  action  by  State  DOTs, 
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Governors  and  State  legislatures.   After  not  quite  three  years  of 
experience  under  the  ISTEA,  States  with  tiennial  legislatures  are 
only  just  now  able  to  consider  necessary  legislative  changes  to 
existing  State  laws. 

Assessing  MPO  Composition 

Last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  shared  with  you  our  findings 
that,  for  most  MPOs  in  transportation  management  areas  (TMA) ,  the 
voting  structure  is  based  upon  jurisdictional  representation 
rather  than  population  or  some  other  basis.   In  some  cases  the 
larger  jurisdictions  have  greater  representation  than  smaller 
jurisdictions;  in  other  cases  there  are  mechanisms  for  weighted 
voting  based  upon  population.   Nevertheless,  Congress  did  not 
require  weighted  voting  in  ISTEA.   Where  weighted  voting 
procedures  are  optional  (weighted  voting  must  be  specifically 
requested),  it  appears  they  are  seldom  used.   The  FHWA  continues 
to  believe  that  weighted  voting  should  not  be  mandated  by  the 
Federal  government.   That  decision  should  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  State  and  local  entities  who  are  best  able  to  gauge 
whether  the  composition  of  a  given  MPO  has  resulted  in  a  fair  and 
equitable  transportation  investment  decisionmaking  process.   In 
most  cases  our  review  indicated  that  transit  interests  and  the 
State  transportatiort  agency  have  a  voice  on  the  MPO  policy  body 
or  on  an  advisory  committee  to  the  policy  committee. 

Our  review  further  indicated  that  many  MPOs  make  decisions 
by  consensus  rather  than  utilizing  a  formal  voting  process.   In 
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only  a  very  few  cases  was  there  an  indication  that  any  entity  on 
the  MPO  had  a  veto.   In  one  case,  the  interstate  compact 
establishing  the  MPO  gave  the  two  State  transportation  agencies 
veto  power  (Delaware  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission,  the  MPO 
for  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  urbanized  areas) . 

ISTEA  provided  that  all  existing  MPOs  remain  in  existence 
until  and  unless  redesignated  by  joint  action  of  the  Governor  and 
local  officials.   In  the  past  18  months,  MPOs  have  been 
redesignated  for  the  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  metropolitan 
planing  areas  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  State  and  local 
officials.   State  legislation  in  Florida  required  redesignation 
of  all  MPOs  in  that  State  during  this  same  period.     Whether  we 
should  draw  a  conclusion  that  the  lack  of  additional  MPO 
redesignations  is  evidence  that  MPOs  are  organized  to  reflect  the 
interests  and  priorities  of  the  areas  they  serve  could  be  subject 
to  debate.   In  ISTEA,  Congress  had  an  opportunity  to  address  the 
MPO  composition  issue  and  elected  to  preserve  the  existing  MPO 
composition,  while  permitting  cooperative  redesignation  at  the 
State  and  local  level.   Based  upon  our  experience  with  the 
planning  process  to  date,  we  do  not  have  a  sufficient  basis  to 
suggest  a  change  in  the  ISTEA  requirements. 

In  addition,  FHWA  and  FTA  have  jointly  and  aggressively 
encouraged  inclusion  of  new  members  on  MPO  policy  boards  where 
planning  area  boundaries  have  been  expanded  to  20  year  planning 
horizons  or  nonattainment  area  boundaries.    Indications  from  our 
pilot  certification  reviews,  survey  research,  and  other  sources 
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reveal  that  many  MPOs  have  expanded  or  are  in  the  process  of 
expanding  their  policy  board  membership  and  an  even  greater 
number  have  added  new  membership  to  their  advisory  and  technical 
committees.   In  the  one  case  where  we  found  that  no  action  was 
being  taken  to  increase  local  representation,  we  are  strongly 
encouraging  additional  local  representation.   Membership  of 
transit  agencies  on  policy  boards  is  growing,  but  is  not  mandated 
unless  MPOs  are  redesignated.   Airports  and  water  ports  are  also 
growing  in  MPO  participation,  but  at  a  slower  rate.   Additional 
changes  are  anticipated  as  the  intermodal  character  of 
transportation  planning  is  more  fully  implemented  and  the  joint 
and  coordinated  planning  process  is  further  institutionalized. 

Conclusion 

Last  year  at  this  time  I  testified  that  intermodal 
decisionmaking  will  guide  the  Department's  business  practices  in 
working  with  our  State,  local,  and  MPO  partners  in  implementing 
the  ISTEA.   We  are  beginning  to  see  the  results  of  the 
Department's  efforts.   Project  mix  is  beginning  to  change; 
flexing  of  ISTEA  funds  is  on  the  rise  based  upon  a  cooperative 
planning  process.   Our  outreach  efforts  to  the  States  are  paying 
additional  dividends  leading  to  sound  end  environmentally- 
sensitive  decisionmaking  at  the  State,  local,  and  MPO  level. 

Through  our  outreach  efforts  and  transportation  planning 
research,  the  Department,  FHWA,  and  FTA  have  strived  to  ensure 
that  the  playing  field  is  level  and  that  the  best  transportation 
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alternative  is  chosen  at  the  State,  local,  and  MPO  level.   The 
embodiment  in  ISTEA  of  change,  empowerment,  and  quality  and 
responsibility  in  transportation  decisionmaking  is  being 
realized.   As  I  stated  last  year:  we  know  there  is  more  to  do~ 
and  we  welcome  the  challenge. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  the 
Committee's  questions. 
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Good  afternoon. 

My  nanne  is  Alfred  H.  Harf,  and  I  am  here  on  behalf  of 
NJ  TRANSIT  where  I  serve  as  Assistant  Executive  Director  of 
Planning.  NJ  TRANSIT  Is  one  of  the  nation's  largest  public 
transportation  providers,  and  is  unique  inasmuch  as  the  scope  of 
our  operation  is  statevy/ide.  We  operate  nearly  200  bus  routes, 
1 1  commuter  rail  lines,  and  a  light  rail  line,  serving  intrastate 
trips  and  trips  to  both  Manhattan  and  Philadelphia. 

The  focus  of  this  hearing  is  a  matter  of  importance  to 
NJ  TRANSIT  and  the  transit  industry-at-large,  since  the 
Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  (ISTEA)  of 
1 991  fundamentally  altered  transportation  planning  and  funding 
ground  rules,  and  since  we've  now  had  nearly  three  years  of 
transitional  experience. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  change  is  the  visibility  of  planning 
and  decisionmaking.  ISTEA's  call  for  increased  public 
participation  has  been  taken  to  heart  in  New  Jersey,  with 
unprecedented  efforts  to  solicit  public  input  and  a  public  that 
wants  to  be  heard.  Public  opinion  polls,  focus  group  research, 
customer  forums,  workshops,  community  open  houses,  as  well 
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as  more  traditional  public  hearings  are  becoming  staples  of  the 
planning  process,  and  the  public  by  its  own  telling  feels  more 
involved  and  aware. 

More  subtle  changes  are  also  apparent.  Analysis  demands  are 
mounting,  as  stakeholders  demand  answers  and  question 
results.  The  planning  profession  is  facing  unprecedented 
challenges,  sometimes  beyond  its  methodological  capabilities. 
Evaluation  is  becoming  more  rigorous,  as  MPOs  and 
transportation  agencies  fortify  themselves  to  face  such 
challenges.  And  litigiousness  is  on  the  rise,  as  more  and  more 
stakeholders  see  the  exacting  planning  requirements  of  ISTEA 
and  the  methodological  shortcomings  of  current  planning 
practice  as  opportunities  to  redefine  or  thwart  projects.  These 
changes,  in  turn,  are  compelling  MPOs  and  transportation 
agencies  to  invest  in  more  sophisticated  modelling,  data 
collection,  professional  staff  development,  public  outreach,  and 
conflict  resolution  efforts. 

In  short,  planning  is  becoming  more  costly  and  time  consuming, 
but  product  quality  and  the  defensibility  of  decisions  is 
improving. 
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My  earlier  reference  to  of  transition  reflects  the  fact  that  the 
statutory  requirennents  established  unrealistic  time  frames  for 
the  changeover  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  changeover  is  not  yet 
complete.  Consequently,  there  is  a  vulnerability  about  the 
planning  process  right  now,  and  the  institutions  responsible  for 
such  planning  are  continuing  to  demand  more  of  themselves 
than  their  current  capabilities. 

A  prominent  example  of  this  is  air  quality  emissions  analysis,  a 
mandated  part  of  the  planning  process  by  virtue  of  ISTEA  and 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  For  air  quality  non-attainment  areas  like  New 
Jersey,  emissions  analysis  is  a  significant  part  of  project 
evaluation,  and  methodological  limitations  are  a  battleground  for 
project  proponents  and  opponents. 

Because  we  are  in  a  state  of  transition,  answers  to  the  questions 
posed  have  to  account  for  changes  we  can  anticipate  over  time. 

You  asked  how  the  ISTEA  planning  provisions  have  affected 
project  selection  and  decisionmaking,  whether  FTA  and  FHWA 
have  assisted  in  resolving  problems,  and  how  the  Federal 
transportation  agencies'  role  in  the  process  might  be  improved. 
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With  respect  to  project  selection  and  decisionmaking,  the  MPOs 
have  developed  systematic  criteria  for  ranking  projects,  tied  to 
goals  and  objectives,  with  mixed  results.  The  criteria  are  well 
suited  for  ranking  like  projects,  but  the  use  of  these  criteria  for 
deciding  on  the  mix  of  projects  prompts  conflict  because 
opinions  vary  about  which  goals  and  objectives  are  most 
important.  This  conflict  will  ease  once  the  ISTEA  mandated 
management  systems  are  fully  operational  (inasmuch  as  the 
management  systems  will  establish  performance  measures  to 
guide  many  of  the  investment  decisions),  but  until  then  there  is 
little  to  counteract  biases. 

In  New  Jersey,  there  is  an  added  complication  in  decision- 
making, namely  that  all  local  match  for  Federal  capital  and  all 
operating  subsidy  for  transit  comes  from  state  rather  than  local 
sources.  I  call  this  a  complication  because  it  means  that  the 
responsibility  for  deciding  how  Federal  funds  will  be  used  does 
not  reside  in  the  same  hands  as  responsibility  for  matching  these 
funds  and  providing  transit  operating  subsidy.  This  creates 
conflict  and  accountability  problems. 

FTA  and  FHWA  have  not  seen  fit  to  actively  involve  themselves 
in  these  conflicts,  presumably  because  they  believe  these  are 
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matters  that  the  ISTEA  provisions  call  for  MPOs  and  the  state  to 
resolve.  While  direct  intervention  by  the  Federal  agencies  would 
be  ill  advised  in  NJ  TRANSIT'S  view,  we  believe  the  Federal 
agencies  can  provide  valuable  assistance  by: 

(1)  Becoming  more  of  an  information  clearinghouse  on  how 
similar  problems  and  disputes  are  being  resolved  throughout 
the  country; 

(2)  Sponsoring  the  availability  of  outside  technical  experts  and 
peer  reviewers,  including  experts  In  negotiating  strategy 
and  conflict  resolution;  and 

(3)  Establishing  training  programms  aimed  at  MPO  board 
members  to  provide  good  grounding  in  the  planning, 
programming,  and  funding  provisions  of  ISTEA,  so  they  are 
better  equipped  to  discharge  their  responsibilities; 

Your  next  set  of  questions  pertains  to  the  MPOs  role  and 
composition.  In  New  Jersey,  there  are  three  MPOs,  and  their 
roles  vary  depending  upon  the  maturity  of  the  body.  The  most 
mature  of  the  three  has  a  significant  role  in  planning  for 
transportation  projects,  including  responsibilities  for  demographic 


projections,  future  travel  demand  forecasts,  and  planning 
analysis  to  define  solutions  worthy  of  more  in  depth  design  and 
environmental  study.  The  least  mature  of  the  three  is  just  now 
organizing  itself  to  attend  to  its  procedural  obligations. 

Similarly,  policy  board  or  voting  membership  varies. 
NJ  TRANSIT  is  a  voting  member  on  two  of  the  State's  three 
MPO  boards,  and  a  non-voting  member  on  the  third.  These  are 
not  changed  conditions  over  the  past  three  years.  NJ  TRANSIT 
favors  more  prescription  about  voting  membership,  so  transit 
agencies  are  assured  of  voting  rights  on  all  MPO  boards.  To 
address  the  accountability  problem  I  referenced  earlier.  Federal 
guidance  on  MPO  voting  membership  should  promote  the  idea 
that  sources  of  non-Federal  funding  matter  in  deciding  on  voting 
composition. 

Turning  to  your  questions  about  funding  flexibility.  New  Jersey 
is  one  of  several  states  that  has  flexed  significant  sums  of 
ISTEA  funding  for  transit.  In  the  first  three  years,  of  ISTEA, 
nearly  $60  million  of  CMAQ  and  STP  funds  has  been  flexed, 
increasing  available  capital  for  transit  statewide  by  4%. 
NJ  TRANSIT  does  not  perceive  impediments  to  flexing  inherent 
in  ISTEA,  or  a  need  for  an  expanded  Federal  role.  Where  flexing 
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results  have  been  disappointing,  the  problem  has  been  in  the 
local  execution. 

Finally,  you  asked  about  the  adequacy  of  State  and  local 
financing  for  matching  FTA  funding.  In  New  Jersey,  this  has  not 
been  a  problem  to  date,  and  we  do  not  foresee  a  problem  going 
forward.  There  is  a  strong  history  of  state  support  for  transit  in 
New  Jersey,  which  we  expect  to  continue. 

Let  me  close  by  again  thanking  the  Subcommittee  for  scheduling 
this  hearing  and  inviting  NJ  TRANSIT'S  testimony. 


-7 
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Good  Morning  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
and  Oversight.  My  name  is  Detinis  Keck  and  I  am  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Plaiming  for  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Transportation.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  comment  on  New  Jersey's  experience  with  the  planning  and  flexible 
funding  provisions  of  the  ISTEA. 

On  December  18.  1991,  the  President  signed  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation 
Eflftciency  A.ct  of  1991  which  provided  authorizations  for  hi^iway  and  transit 
programs  for  six  years.  Two  of  the  major  elements  of  the  bill  were  funding 
flexibility  for  states  and  local  governments  and  enhanced  responsibilities  for 
Metropolitan  Planning  Organizations  (MPOs). 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  New  jersey's  experience  with  these  provisions. 
When  you  invited  us  to  testify  you  asked  specific  questions  which  are  the  basis  for 
the  following  comments. 

Stitewide  and  Metropolitan  Planning 

In  past  authorization  bills,  the  state's  hands  were  tied  in  trying  to  maximize 
efficiency  of  hmited  federal  fiinds.  The  programs  were  strictly  regimented  and  did 
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not  allow  for  any  flexibility    The  flexible  funding  provisions  contained  in  ISTEA 
allow  a  state  to  be  creative  and  permit  utilization  of  federal  dollars  in  the  most 
efficient  way  possible.  New  Jersey  has  utilized  these  provisions  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible.  We  encourage  Congress  to  continue  and  fiirther  strengthen  flexible 
fimding  provisions  to  ensure  that  state  and  local  governments  can  direct  maximum 
resources  to  their  greatest  needs.  Further,  flexibihty  is  the  key  to  compliance  with 
ISTEA's  clean  air  requirements.  The  ability  to  transfer  fiinds  allows  tlie  state  to 
spend  its  allocated  dollars  while  the  state  works  out  conformity  issues. 

Concerning  statewide  and  metropolitan  planning,  there  are  certain  aspects  of  tlie 
planning  process  that  need  reexamination.  The  air  conformity  regulation  and  its 
relationship  to  the  final  plamiing  rule  is  one  such  area.  Conflicting  interpretation 
and  inconsistent  application  of  the  two  rules  by  the  federal  agencies,  states,  and 
MPOs  have  caused  confiision  and  need  to  be  reconciled.  For  example.  New  Jersey 
would  like  to  widen  1-287  between  Route  22  and  1-78  in  Somerset  County. 
Originally  this  was  programmed  in  the  fourth  year  of  a  five  year  TIP,  however 
demand  has  proven  it  to  be  necessary  in  the  short  term.  Under  the  planning 
regulations  this  was  considered  a  TIP  modification  not  requiring  reanalysis  of  air 
quality  conformity.  However,  under  air  quality  conformity  regulations  this  action 
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was  considered  a  TIP  amendment  requiring  a  reanalysis  of  the  conformity 
determination. 

Since  the  FHWA  and  FTA  have  issued  the  joint  planning  regulations,  agency  staff 
have  promoted  the  concept  that  MPOs  engage  in  extensive,  proactive  outreach 
programs.  Tlie  FHWA  and  FTA  initiated  workshops,  training  coiuses,  and 
conferences  to  help  implement  this  concept.  The  enhanced  outreach  programs  have 
proven  to  be  challenging,  NOT  because  of  resistance  of  tlie  MPOs.  but  because  of 
limited  resources  and  more  urgent  ISTEA  challenges  including  TIPs  and  conformity 
requirements. 

The  FHWA  and  FTA  have  assisted  in  solving  most  of  the  problems  associated  widi 
this  new  way  of  doing  business.  We  would  like  to  recommend  one  area  where  there 
could  be  more  federal  presence.  The  Federal  agencies  could  possibly  invest  more 
time  participating  in  the  technical  advisory  meetings  of  the  MPOs.  The  MPOs' 
critical  thinking  and  direction  shaping  occurs  at  these  forums  and  a  federal  presence 
would  enhance  the  understanding  and  implementation  of  ISTEA  mandates.  This 
participation  could  foster  closure  on  difficult  issues. 
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Role  of  Metropolitan  Planning  Organizations  (MPO^ 

The  second  issue  we  want  to  focus  on  is  how  the  New  Jersey  DOT  interfaces  with 
theMPOs. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  MPOs  have  not  had  the  lead  role  in  planning  the  State's 
transportation  projects,  but  in  recent  years  have  had  a  partnership  role.  New  Jersey 
DOT  has  created  an  integrated  transportation  planning  process,  with  its  local 
partners.  Mechanisms  exist  to  identify  new  transportation  problems,  assign 
problems  to  the  appropriate  administrative  agency,  and  determine  work  program 
priorities  with  the  MPO  deciding  the  priorities.  This  process  was  initiated  before 
passage  of  ISTEA,  however,  ISTEA  initiated  additional  refinements  which  continue 
to  evolve.  One  of  our  concerns  on  the  process  is  that  within  a  MPO  tliere  are  many 
different  opinions  that,  at  times,  could  create  gridlock. 

You  must  note  that  my  observations  stem  from  our  experience  in  New  Jersey  -  our 
entire  state  is  contained  in  three  MPO's,  all  of  which  are  Transportation 
Management  Areas.  In  this  environment,  the  development  of  both  the  metropolitan 
TIPs  and  the  State  Improvement  Program  (STIP)  become  both  complex  and 
challenging.  Shared  responsibilities  between  the  State  and  MPOs  are  not  yet  fully 
understood  and  nor  fiilly  practiced,  both  sides  slowly  and  often  painfully  learning 
their  respective  roles  and  how  to  find  mutual  interests  in  tliis  new  partnership. 
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These  difficulties  are  enhanced  as  statewide/MPO  conflicts  are  multipHed  by  inter- 
MPO  competing  objectives. 

MPO  Composition 

The  New  Jersey  MPOs  consist  primarily  of  locally  elected  officials  such  as  county 
freeholders  and  mayors  of  large  cities.  In  addition,  members  include  the  Governor, 
State  DOT,  NJ  Transit,  and  port  or  airport  operators.  Central  cities  are  represented 
on  MPO  policy  boards  but  not  in  proportion  to  population.  One  of  New  Jersey's 
MPOs,  the  Delaware  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission,  is  a  bi-state  agency 
established  by  compact  with  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  and  sanctioned  by  Congress. 
We  feel  no  changes  are  necessary  in  the  composition  of  the  MPOs. 


Funding  Flexibility 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  revolutionary  and  best  elements  of  the  ISTEA  is  the 
flexibility  afforded  the  states.  The  ability  to  transfer  funds  between  programs  has 
enhanced  efficient  use  of  limited  federal  funding.  New  Jersey  is  the  highest  density 
state  in  the  nation  and  our  State  policy  is  to  move  more  people  and  goods  with  less 
vehicles.  To  promote  this  concept.  New  Jersey  transferred  and  obligated  ahnost 
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$58  million  ($44  million  CMAQ  and  $14  million  STP)  for  transit  projects  since 

1992.  New  Jersey  supports  the  concept  of  flexible  fimding  and  feels  it  will  be 

utilized  more  by  other  states,  since  it  is  an  eflfective  mechanism  for  meeting 

Congressional  goals. 

New  Jersey  would  like  to  recommend  some  areas  of  concern  tliat  Congress  should 

address. 

o         Under  the  existing  procedures,  the  TIP  must  be  constrained  and  cannot 
contain  any  more  projects  than  tlie  apportionment.  We  believe  strongly 
that  tlie  TIP  is  a  planning  tool  and  should  allow  for  a  modest  amount  of 
over  programming  to  provide  flexibility  in  committing  federal  fimds. 
o         Construction  engineering  is  capped  at  1 5%  of  total,  yearly  construction 
authorization.  With  increasing  inspection  costs  and  relatively  stable 
construction  costs  nationwide,  15%  is  inadequate. 
One  program  area  which  does  need  further  improvement  is  the  bridge  program.  The 
FHWA  has  not  been  as  progressive  as  ISTEA  permits  in  allowing  the  states  to 
utilize  flexible  funding  in  the  bridge  program.  We  would  like  to  recommend  more 
flexibiUty  in  funding  projects  such  as  bridge  deck  patching,  and  painting.  For 
instance,  bridge  painting  is  only  allowed  for  those  bridges  on  the  select  list  for 
bridge  rehabilitation.  It  would  make  more  economic  sense  in  many  instances  to 
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pennit  bridge  painting  of  any  structure  that  needed  it  to  prevent  deterioration  of  the 
structure  resulting  in  more  expensive  rehab  work. 

Federal  Financing 

Since  FFY  1992  New  Jersey  has  obligated  85.7%  of  apportioned  CMAQ  funds  and 
79.3%  of  STP  funds.  The  percentage  of  allocation  of  these  fluids  is  shghtly  less 
than  other  program  levels  (97.7%  IM,  97.8%  NH.  37.1%  Demo)  due  to  project 
schedules  and  obligation  limitations.  Many  projects  in  the  urban  area  have  been 
scheduled  late  in  the  fiscal  year  when  the  limitation  comes  into  effect.  In  addition, 
since  FFY  1992  New  Jersey  has  allocated  82.9%  of  the  set  aside  amounts  allocated 
in  the  STP  program  for  metropolitan  areas,  exceeding  the  minimtmi  apportionment 
called  for  in  ISTEA. 

State  and  Local  Financing 

New  Jersey  has  taken  fiill  advantage  of  one  of  the  most  innovative  funding 
provisions  of  ISTEA,  section  1044,  "Credit  for  Non-Federal  Share",  also  referred  to 
as  "Soft  Match".  Our  experience  witli  soft  match  is  that  it  works  well  and  provides 
the  state  with  the  ability  to  move  more  projects  and  to  obligate  the  fimds  more 
efficiently.  New  Jersey  feels  that  this  provision  is  critical  to  the  state's  abihty  to 
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obligate  all  funds  available  and  to  meet  all  state  and  local  matching  requirements. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportimity  to  testify  and  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any 
questions  you  may  have. 
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October  6,  1994 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 

Public  Works  and  Transportation  Comnnittee 

Subcommittee  on  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act 

Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Room  2165 

Washington  D.C.,    20515 

I  am  Louis  H.  Lambert,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Transportation  Planning, 
Michigan  Department  of  Transportation  (MOOT).    I  come  before  you  on  behalf  of 
Michigan's  Director  of  the  Department  of  Transportation,  Patrick  M.  Nowak, 
Governor  John  Engler,  and  the  People  of  Michigan. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  provide  you  with  our  experiences  in 
implementing  the  provisions  of  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency 
Act  of  1991  (ISTEA),  especially  as  it  relates  to  Metropolitan  and  Statewide 
Planning  requirements  and  funding  flexibility. 

Michigan  has  had  a  long  and  positive  history  of  strong  cooperation  between  the 
state  and  urban  areas  in  establishing  and  implementing  solutions  to  transportation 
problems.    ISTEA  strengthened  and  refocused  that  relationship. 

We  continue  to  work  in  close  cooperation  with  our  Metropolitan  Planning 
Organizations  (MPO)  to  implement  various  components  of  the  urban  area  planning 
requirements  for  Long-Range  Planning,  intermodal  and  congestion  issues  related  to 
Management  System  development  and  implementation,  and  extensive  public 
involvement  issues.  This  process  is  designed  for  public  involvement  at  the  plan 
development  stage  not  just  at  project  decision  points.   We  have  actively  lobbied  all 
of  our  MPOs  to  include  key  transportation  providers  on  the  policy-making  bodies, 
with  some  success. 

The  MOOT   has  also  provided  strong  leadership  in  Statewide  Transportation 
Planning  which  ISTEA  has  reinforced  and  provide  the  focus  for  the  department  to 
"reinvent"  how  we  do  the  critical  business  of  moving  people  and  goods  for 
Michigan  citizens.   We  saw  ISTEA  as  an  opportunity  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
facilities  and  services,  as  opposed  to  another  burden  to  be  shouldered.    Key 
opportunities  were  development  of  a  State  Transportation  Plan  based  on  statewide 
planning  policies,  goals  and  objectives.   This  allows  one  to  follow  program  or 
project  implementation  back  through  the  planning  process  to  specific  actions 
necessary  to  move  the  state  toward  the  established  policies  set  by  Michigan's 
Transportation  Commission.   The  State  Plan  determines  overall  programmatic 
investment  strategies  and  thus  becomes  the  business  plan  for  the  department. 
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MDOT's  quality  initiative  is  based  on  measurement  of  performance,  continuous 
process  improvement,  and  teaming  to  provide  quality  facilities  and  services  to  our 
customer.   All-in-all,  this  will  result  in  vastly  improved  priority-setting  and  decision- 
making about  allocation  of  scarce  resources.   A  key  ISTEA  opportunity  has  to  do 
with  using  the  management  system  requirements  as  the  focus  for  most  of  our 
quality  reengineering  effort.   These  management  systems  require  us  to  identify 
who  our  customers  are  and  what  their  product  requirements  and  service 
expectations  must  be.    It  requires  us  to  build  and  share  the  decision  support  tools 
called  for  by  the  regulations  and  agree  to  a  common  framework  to  make  those 
decisions.   This  integration  of  the  management  systems  into  the  traditional 
transportation  planning  process  places  a  new  emphasis  on  performance 
measurement  and  investment  impact  analysis  not  present  in  the  existing  process. 

The  final  aspect  of  quality  initiatives  is  to  continuously  review  and  improve  our 
service  delivery.   This  will  require  the  planning  process  to  be  flexible  and 
responsive  to  our  rapidly  changing  social  and  economic  environment  and  the  great 
changes  this  is  causing  in  the  character  of  travel  in  all  of  the  transportation  modes 
and  their  delivery  systems  and  networks. 

While  we  are  dedicated  to  a  new  approach  to  quality,  some  features  of  ISTEA  have 
created  a  number  of  problems.  The  continued  escalation   of  unfunded  mandates 
continue  to  plague  many  states.   New  requirements  for  environmental  mitigation, 
especially  for  the  bridge  program,  have  become  extremely  expensive. 
Requirements  such  as  the  CRUM  rubber  mandate  increases  our  costs  without  a 
corresponding  increase  in  benefit.   Air  quality  conformity  requirements  have 
required  hundreds  of  person  hours  not  originally  intended  for  rural  areas  and  in 
addition  are  highly  suspect  in  terms  of  any  real  benefit.    While  some  problems 
exists,  we  have  also  had  successes.   I  hope  to  share  some  of  our  experience  with 
you. 

I  would  now  like  to  discuss  our  experience  related  to  some  of  the  key  areas  of 
interest  as  expressed  by  the  committee.   These  include  statewide  and  metropolitan 
planning,  the  role  of  MPO's,  financing  and  flexible  funding. 


STATEWIDE  AND  METROPOLITAN  PLANNING: 

Impact.  Michigan's  tradition  of  partnership  with  local  agencies  was  complemented 
and  reinforced  by  ISTEA,  which  has  resulted  in  a  more  cooperative  decision  making 
process  for  project  selection  by  the  Metropolitan  Planning  Organizations  (MPOs). 
MOOT  continues  as  in  the  past  to  provide  transportation  modelling  and  technical 
support  to  all  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  state  except  for  the  Detroit 
metropolitan  area,  which  has  its  own  resources  to  carry  out  these  tasks.    ISTEA's 
major  impact  on  our  relationship  with  the  MPOs  has  been  to  broaden  the  focus  of 
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transportation  planning  and  bring  more  interested  parties  to  the  table  where  the 
decisions  are  made.    In  particular,  local  transit  operators  have  become  full  partners 
in  the  process. 

MOOT  has  established  a  project  selection  process  for  the  Congestion  Mitigation 
and  Air  Quality  (CMAQ)  program  that  includes  local  non-attainment  area  input  and 
our  process  for  selecting  Transportation  Enhancement  projects  allows  local  projects 
to  compete  evenly  with  department  projects  for  funding.    In  fact  when  ISTEA  first 
made  its  sweeping  changes,  MOOT  responded  by  establishing  an  implementation 
committee  with  full  local  agency  and  transit  representation. 

Progress.    The  State  of  Michigan  is  making  good  progress  implementing  the 
provisions  of  ISTEA.     We  are  continually  making  headway  meeting  the  on-going 
challenge  to  improve  our  response  to  the  requirements  and  underlying  goals  of  the 
act.   MPO  committees  have  been  restructured.   The  new  planning  requirements  are 
being  followed.    Though  some  elements  of  the  required  long-range  plans  (LRPs) 
and  transportation  improvement  programs  (TIPs)  have  not  been  completed,  they 
are  well  underway.   Areas  that  need  to  be  completed  include  the  transportation 
modelling  for  the  plans  and  air  quality  conformity  determination.   We  expect  the 
plans  to  be  completed,  including  the  air  quality  conformity  determination,  in  all  the 
MPOs  by  early  next  year.   That  will  substantially  complete  implementation  of  the 
ISTEA  requirements  in  Michigan's  MPOs. 

As  indicated  earlier,  Michigan  has  provided  strong  leadership  in  Statewide 
Transportation  Planning  by  developing  a  Statewide  Transportation  Plan.   These 
efforts  in  developing  statewide  goals  and  policies  for  a  strong  framework  of 
decision  making  was  important  as  a  foundation  for  beginning  Michigan's  State 
Long-Range  Transportation  Plan  as  required  by  ISTEA. 

The  development  of  Michigan's  State  Long-Range  Transportation  Plan  has 
progressed  through  three  overlapping  phases  and  is  on  track  for  a  January  1995 
submittal  to  FHWA  and  FTA. 

Phase  I:   Statewide  Issues,  Goals  and  Objectives 

Because  public  involvement  is  such  a  significant  element  in  the 
transportation  planning  process  required  by  ISTEA,  MOOT  Management 
established  a  public  advisory  committee  to  assist  in  the  first  phase  of  the 
SLRP's  development.   The  Customers  and  Providers  Advisory  Committee 
includes  representatives  from  the  varied  groups  who  use  transportation  as 
well  as  organizations  which  provide  transportation  services. 

The  committee  representatives'  roles  are  to  serve  as  information  links 
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between  MOOT  and  their  constituents,  raise  constituent  issues  for 
consideration  in  relation  to  statewide  transportation,  and  work  together  to 
review  those  issues  and  suggest  statewide  priorities  in  the  form  of  goals  and 
objectives.   The  committee  members  will  also  be  called  upon  for  their 
expertise  as  needed  throughout  the  subsequent  phases  of  the  process. 

The  purpose  of  the  first  phase  of  the  process  was  to  produce  a  set  of 
statewide  goals  and  measurable  objectives  which  can  be  utilized  throughout 
the  SLRP's  development  and  implementation.   This  phase  was  completed  in 
August,  1994. 


Phase  II:   Sub-state  Area  Plans 

Because  different  regions  of  the  state  have  significantly  different 
transportation  needs,  MOOT  developed  three  sub-state  area  plans  as  the 
second  phase  of  the  SLRP  development  process.   The  three  sub-state  areas 
are  the  Upper  Peninsula,  the  Northern  Lower  Peninsula  and  the  Southern 
Lower  Peninsula.   A  fourth  area.  Southeastern  Michigan/Metro  Detroit,  is 
represented  by  the  Southeast  Michigan  Council  of  Governments  (SEMCOG) 
MPO;  its  Long  Range  Plan  is  already  completed,  in  keeping  with  ISTEA's 
requirements  for  air-quality  non-attainment  areas. 

A  consultant,  The  Corradino  Group,  was  hired  to  orchestrate  the 
development  of  and  public  involvement  for  each  sub-state  area  plan.   The 
consultant   conducted  an  inventory  and  developed  social,  economic  and 
travel  profiles  for  each  sub-state  area  using  existing  data  and  planning 
documents.   This  information  enabled  the  consultant  to  pinpoint 
transportation  problems  in  each  area  and  propose  and  analyze  alternatives 
for  their  solution. 

As  in  Phase  I,  public  committees  were  established  for  each  sub-state  area. 
Their  membership  consisted  of  regional  representatives  from  the 
organizations  involved  in  the  Customers  and  Providers  Advisory  Committee, 
along  with  other,  self-selected,  public  representatives. 

The  purpose  of  this  second  phase  of  the  SLRP's  development  was  to  apply 
the  statewide  goals  and  objectives  in  a  regional  context  and  propose 
transportation  alternatives  which  can  maximize  mobility  in  each  of  these 
sub-state  areas  over  the  next  twenty  years.   This  phase  will  be  completed  in 
October,  1994. 


Phase  III:   Integration  of  Plans  and  Development  of  Final  SLRP 
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The  final  SLRP  will  be  used  as  a  20-year  guide  for  transportation  investnnent 
decisions  at  all  levels  of  government.    For  that  reason  it  must  be  precise 
enough  to  discourage  broad  interpretations  which  might  be  inconsistent  with 
the  publicly  acknowledged  transportation  goals  for  the  state.     The  final 
document  must  also  be  flexible  enough,  however,  to  accommodate  the 
rapidly  changing  transportation  demands  of  people  operating  in  a  competitive 
global  economy. 

MOOT  staff  will  combine  the  statewide  goals  and  objectives  developed  in 
Phase  I,  the  sub-state  plans  developed  in  Phase  II,  and  the  project-specific 
MPO  long  range  plans  developed  independently  to  create  a  single  coherent 
document  that  will  be  the  final  SLRP. 

Upon  its  completion,  the  draft  SLRP  will  be  made  available  to  the  general 
public,  the  constituents  of  the  Customers  and  Providers  Advisory 
Committee,  local  elected  officials  and  the  MPOs  for  an  extensive  and  final 
public  review  in  late  November  or  early  December  of  1994.    A  series  of 
public  hearings  will  be  held  around  the  state  to  bring  the  document  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  and  encourage  public  review  and  comment. 

Public  comments  will  then  be  addressed  and  the  final  SLRP  submitted  to 
federal  authorities  for  approval.   The  goal  for  completion  of  the  SLRP  is 
January  1995. 


Challenges.    Even  with  all  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  we  still  face  many 
challenges  in  implementing  ISTEA.   The  time  schedules  for  the  traffic  models  and 
air  quality  conformity  determinations  will  be  a  particular  challenge.   While  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  work  is  straight-forward,  the  time  required  to  develop  the 
data  for  traffic  modelling  is  lengthy.  The  time  needed  for  approval  through  the 
MPO  committee  process  can  also  be  drawn  out.    Most  of  our  metropolitan  areas 
simply  cannot  meet  the  time  limits. 

Integration  of  Clean  Air  Act  and  ISTEA  requirements  has  been  one  of  the  most 
difficult  challenges.   Michigan  has  many  less-urbanized  areas  in  non-attainment 
which  do  not  have  the  required  modeling  capabilities.   This  has  resulted  in  major 
inefficiencies  of  red  tape  and  bureaucratic  hoops  with  little  positive  impact  on  air 
quality. 

The  requirements  for  the  management  systems  have  been  challenging.   Lack  of 
national  focus  has  lead  to  much  wasted  effort  in  determining  approaches  and 
feasibility  with  current  technology.   Many  of  the  areas  are  new  and  undeveloped 
areas.   We  often  feel  pressured  to  complete  efforts  without  the  necessary 
technological  support.     In  spite  of  this  the  department  is  committed  to  the 
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development  of  comprehensive  management  systems.    Our  intent  is  to 
computerize  these  systems  and  integrate  them  throughout  the  state. 

Unfunded  mandates  continue  to  hamper  our  ability  to  properly  fund  projects, 
especially  when  full  funding  of  the  original  ISTEA  program  continues  deny  us 
sufficient  revenues  to  meet  our  growing  needs.   As  I  have  mentioned,  new 
requirements  like  those  for  environmental  mitigation  have  increased  our  costs  way 
beyond  expectations.   Requirements  such  as  the  CRUM  rubber  mandate  increases 
our  costs  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  benefit.    Increased  air  quality 
conformity  requirements  for  our  rural  areas  have  skyrocketed.    The  questionable 
amount  of  expected  improvement  is  so  small  compared  with  the  cost  as  to  be  a 
gross  injustice  to  the  intent  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  ISTEA. 

Another  challenging  aspect  has  been  to  identify  specific  projects  for  20  years  for 
the  metropolitan  LRPs,  especially  in  smaller  metropolitan  areas.  Many 
transportation  providers  at  the  MPO  level  are  uncertain  about  the  level  of  their  local 
funds  for  any  period  beyond  two  years  or  so.   Thus,  projects  identified  in  the  first 
three  to  five  years  are  generally  firm.    Beyond  that  both  the  project  and  the  type  of 
improvement  become  less  certain.   In  the  last  five  of  the  20-year  plan,  projects  are 
little  more  than  a  professional  guess. 

Fiscally  constraining  the  plans  and  TIPs  have  also  been  challenging.   Regarding  the 
TIPS  the  effort  is  difficult,  but  we  believe  appropriate.     Fiscally  constraining  the 
LRPs  is  useful  to  ensure  the  plans  are  not  wildly  unrealistic,  especially  in  large 
metropolitan  areas  where  this  hazard  is  more  real.    However,  even  for  large  MPOs, 
the  rigorous  procedures  which  have  been  forwarded  are  unwarranted  and  wasteful 
of  limited  resources  that  might  otherwise  be  brought  to  bear  on  more  useful 
undertakings.   This  is  especially  true  considering  the  obligation  limitations  which 
have  prevented  full  funding  of  ISTEA. 

Although  we  have  been  given  some  leeway  during  this  round,  MPOs  and  MOOT 
have  been  asked  to  develop   elaborate  models  of  revenue,  operations  and 
maintenance  costs,  and  capital  outlay,  which  for  a  20  year  time  period  are 
essentially  meaningless.   The  cost  that  goes  into  developing  this  information, 
because  it  is  highly  unreliable,  greatly  exceeds  the  benefit  especially  in  smaller 
metropolitan  areas.   The  methodology  should  be  simplified.    In  Michigan,  we  favor 
using  current  capital  outlays  as  the  baseline  and  then  allow  area-specific  variations 
based  on  documented  assumptions.   This  method  is  rigorous  enough  to  constrain 
"pie  in  the  sky"  thinking,  but  without  over-burdening  the  MPOs. 

One  remaining  challenge  of  ISTEA  is  developing  a  suitable  mechanism  to  make  the 
trade-off  decisions  between  different  types  of  projects  (e.g.,  highway 
improvements  verses  transit  improvements).   Currently,  these  are  policy,  not 
technical,  decisions.   It  is  appropriate  that  states  address  this  issue  in  the  context 
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of  the  State  Long  Range  Plan  as  Michigan  is  now  doing.  MOOT  has  been  very 
active  with  NCHRP  and  TRB  in  efforts  to  develop  technical  support  for  project 
selection  decisions. 

Management  Systems.    MDOT's  quality  initiative  is  based  on  measurement  of 
performance,  continuous  process  improvement,  and  teaming  to  provide  quality 
facilities  and  services  to  our  customer.   All-in-all,  this  will  result  in  vastly  improved 
priority-setting  and  decision-making  about  allocation  of  scarce  resources.   A  key 
ISTEA  opportunity  has  to  do  with  using  the  management  system  development 
requirements  as  the  focus  for  most  of  our  quality  reengineering  effort.   These 
systems  require  us  to  identify  who  our  customers  are  and  what  the  product 
requirements  and  service  expectations  must  be.   It  requires  us  to  build  and  share 
the  decision  support  tools  called  for  by  the  regulations  and  agree  to  a  common 
framework  to  make  those  decisions.   This  integration  of  the  management  systems 
into  the  traditional  transportation  planning  process  places  a  new  emphasis  on 
performance  measurement  and  investment  impact  analysis  not  present  in  the 
existing  process. 

Finally,  to  continuously  review  and  improve  our  service  delivery  will  require  the 
planning  process  to  be  flexible  and  responsive  to  our  rapidly  changing  social  and 
economic  environment  and  the  great  changes  this  is  causing  in  the  character  of 
travel  in  all  of  the  transportation  modes  and  their  delivery  systems  and  networks. 

Federal  Role.   The  Michigan  Division  of  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
(FHWA)  has  been  extremely  helpful  in  helping  us  respond  to  these  challenges  and 
to  implement  ISTEA  and  air  quality  regulations.   It's  hard  to  see  how  they  could  be 
more  helpful.   Federal  Transit  Administration  (FTA)  representatives  have  also  been 
cooperative  and  helpful  during  our  implementation  of  ISTEA. 

There  were  not  many  changes  in  Michigan  due  to  the  joint  FHWA  and  FTA 
planning  regulations.   Extending  planning  area  boundaries  per  the  metropolitan  area 
boundaries  was  the  primary  change  in  Michigan.   Another  change  is  the  public 
involvement  aspects  of  the  MPO  planning  process.   These  processes  have  become 
more  detailed  and  more  formalized  as  a  result  of  ISTEA. 


ROLE  OF  THE  MPOs: 

MPOs  In  Michigan.    Michigan  has  eleven  MPOs  undertaking  the  planning  for 
sixteen  urbanized  areas  in  the  southern  Lower  Peninsula.   Four  of  the  MPOs  are  in 
Transportation  Management  Areas  (TMAs),  three  of  which-those  in  the  Muskegon 
and  Grand  Rapids  urbanized  areas  and  southeastern  Michigan-are  designated  Non- 
attainment  areas. 
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MPO  Role.    Michigan  has  had  a  long  and  positive  history  of  strong  cooperation 
between  the  state  and  urban  areas  in  establishing  and  implennenting  solutions  to 
transportation  problems  in  Michigan.   ISTEA  strengthened  and  refocused  that 
relationship.   One  of  the  major  shifts  has  been  with  the  earmarking  of  funds  to 
TMAs  and  giving  them  lead  responsibilities  in  the  project  selection  process.   The 
department  has  representation  on  the  MPO  technical  and  policy  committees  and 
we  have  actively  lobbied  all  of  our  MPOs  to  include  key  providers  on  the  policy- 
making bodies.    Some  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  are  voting  rights  for  the 
department  on  the  policy  boards.   Before  ISTEA  the  department  did  not  have 
voting  rights  on  the  policy  boards  in  all  the  MPOs.    After  ISTEA,  the  department 
aggressively  sought  and  won  voting  rights,  especially  in  the  TMAs. 

The  department  continues  to  be  a  strong  partner  in  the  traffic  modelling  process. 
But  more  of  the  responsibility  for  modelling  has  been  passed  to  the  TMAs.    We 
have  retained  consultants,  using  department  state  planning  and  research  funds,  to 
make  sure  the  areas  have  good  working  models.   After  that,  maintenance  will 
become  the  responsibility  of  the  TMA. 

MPO  COMPOSITION: 

MPOs  in  Michigan  have  two  committees;  a  technical  committee  and  a  policy 
committee.   Technical  committee  members  are  appointed  by  transportation 
providers  and  political  jurisdictions  within  the  metropolitan  area.    Policy  committee 
members  are  generally  local  elected  officials  of  cities  and  townships.    Providers  are 
also  members  of  the  policy  boards. 

Central  cities  have  strong  voices  on  the  MPOs  in  the  urbanized  areas.   Their 
representation  and  voting  rights  are  proportional  to  the  population  they  contain. 

The  operators  of  public  transit  systems  have  voting  rights  on  the  policy  boards  of 
all  the  MPOs  in  Michigan.   Airport  boards  have  been  extended  invitations  to 
become  voting  members  of  the  policy  boards  in  some  of  the  urbanized  areas.   They 
are  not  an  active  participant  on  most  of  the  MPO  policy  boards,  however. 
Airports,  ports,  bicyclists,  environmentalists,  and  other  interested  parties  are 
represented  on  most  of  the  technical  committees. 


FEDERAL  FINANCING: 

Michigan's  Philosophy-   Michigan  had  great  hopes  when  ISTEA  passed.    It 
appeared  that  the  new  federal  program  would  enable  us  to  meet  some  of  the 
backlog  of  needs.    Unfortunately,  this  has  not  come  to  pass.   Congress  has  failed 
to  keep  the  promise  of  increased  funding  levels  and  improved  efficiency. 
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Michigan  has  always  matched  all  available  federal  transportation  funds.    We 
continue  to  be  a  "donor"  state  and  continue  to  aggressively  pursue  discretionary 
funding.    Michigan  also  has  a  long  history  of  passing  federal  transportation 
obligation  authority  along  to  local  units  of  government.    This  philosophy  has 
allowed  Michigan  to  make  a  much  smoother  transition  to  the  ISTEA  legislation 
compared  to  some  other  states. 

Prior  to  ISTEA,  MOOT  obligated  all  interstate  funds  and  absorbed  obligation 
restrictions  within  the  other  funding  categories.   Local  units  of  government 
obligated  on  a  first-come,  first-serve  basis.   In  the  first  two  years  under  ISTEA, 
obligation  limitations  offset  the  new  CMAQ  and  Enhancement  programs  across 
state  and  local  programs.   This  was  because  CMAQ  and  Enhancement  were  new 
funding  categories  with  new  project  selection  mechanisms  and  startup  delays.    We 
were  about  a  year  behind  in  obligating  CMAQ  projects  but  have  been  steadily 
catching  up.    Recent  efforts  to  obligate  Detroit  area  CMAQ  funding  prior  to 
possible  redesignation  as  a  Clean-Air  attainment  area  will  increase  the  obligated 
share  of  CMAQ  funds  to  be  greater  than  other  ISTEA  programs.   We  expect  to 
obligate  most  of  the  Detroit  area  CMAQ  balance  by  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  in 
FY1995. 

Metropolitan  areas  of  over  200,000  population  have  received  ALL  of  the  ISTEA 
set-aside  amounts.   They  have  also  received  the  same  percentage  of  obligation 
authority  as  the  state.   When  the  state  receives  90%  obligation  authority,  the 
MDOT  and  local  agencies  each  receive  90%  obligation  authority.   This  has  been 
perceived  as  fair  and  has  worked  satisfactorily  to-date. 

Funding  Flexibility.    Michigan  has  a  long  history  of  flexing  transportation  funds.   At 
the  state  level,  up  to  10%  of  our  transportation  revenues  are  constitutionally 
dedicated  to  public  transportation.   The  total  additional  ISTEA  funds   transferred 
and  obligated  to  transit  since  1992  is  about  $15  million.   An  additional  11  million 
will  be  flexed  in  the  first  quarter  of  1995. 

While  we  find  that  the  ISTEA  has  increased  flexibility  for  funding  highway  vs 
transit  projects  and   opened  up  the  planning  process  to  new  partners,  we  believe 
that  flexibility  is  not  a  substitute  for  full  funding  of  ISTEA.   The  needs  for  highway, 
bridge,  and  transit  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  continues  to  be  greater  than 
the  available  funds. 

In  other  areas,  flexibility  has  actually  been  reduced  due  to  the  increased  number  of 
funding  categories  which  now  cover  geographic  areas,  modes,  functional  systems, 
and  governmental  jurisdictions.   This  has  created  a  many-fold  increase  in  the 
number  of  account  codes  and  reporting  categories  making  the  administration  of  the 
program  much  more  difficult. 
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FHWA  &  FTA  Role  in  Flexibility.    Both  FHWA  and  FTA  have  been  very  helpful. 
However,  the  process  of  transferring  funds  between  the  agencies  has  sometimes 
taken  too  long.   With  greater  use  of  the  recently  developed  Financial  Obligation 
System--a  MDOT-developed  personal  computer  application  which  facilitates  the 
tracking  of  a  job's  financial  data--we  expect  this  to  improve. 

The  main  problem  that  we  have  had  with  FHWA  and  FTA  regarding  flexible  funds 
is  with  the  fact  that  transferred  funds  continue  to  have  FHWA  requirements 
attached  to  them  even  after  the  transfer.   The  FHWA  requirements  go  beyond  FTA 
requirements,  for  example,  we  cannot  transfer  funds  between  line  items  (projects). 
The  process  would  be  improved  if  the  transferred  funds  became  FTA  Funds  and 
followed  FTA  requirements.   In  addition,  the  way  the  FTA  obligates  funds  is 
cumbersome  and  takes  too  long.   The  process  should  be  improved  for  flexed  and 
regular  FTA  funding  alike. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  FINANCING: 

Providing  Match  for  Federal  Aid.    Most  transit  agencies  have  not  experienced  any 
difficulty  matching  federal  funds.   The  MOOT  supplies  almost  all  of  the  local  match 
for  FTA  projects  and  it  has  not  been  more  difficult  since  passage  of  ISTEA.    We 
have  used  both  bond  funds  and  state  transit  capital  funds  for  the  20  percent  local 
match.    Local  transit  agencies  have  supplied  the  match  on  some  projects  that 
MDOT's   Bureau  of  Urban  and  Public  Transportation  (UPTRAN)  feels  are  not  a 
priority,  but  are  of  local  importance. 

On  the  highway  side,  the  department  and  most  local  agencies  have  been  able  to 
match  federal  funds  through  the  governor's  Build  Michigan  initiative.   While  a  few 
local  agencies  have  expressed  concern  over  match  requirements,  Michigan  has 
never  lost  federal  revenue  for  lack  of  match  and  has  aggressively  pursued 
discretionary  funds. 

The  state  supplies  much  of  the  non-federal  match  for  transit  projects  in  the 
metropolitan  areas.   The  local  transit  agencies  supply  the  non-federal  match  for 
projects  that  are  not  a  priority  at  the  state  level,  but  are  of  local  importance. 

MICHIGAN  SUPPORTS  ISTEA 

In  general  Michigan  supports  many  of  the  goals  and  much  of  the  direction  of  the 
ISTEA  legislation.     However,  we  would  also  like  to  see  ISTEA  deliver  on  the 
promises  of  flexibility,  full  funding,  and  the  opportunity  of  states  to  make  many  of 
their  own  decisions  that  reflect  the  character  of  their  transportation  needs.   MOOT 
continues  to  look  forward  to  working  with  federal  and  local  agencies  to  make 
ISTEA  work  as  well  as  it  can  in  providing  for  a  cost-effective  and  viable 
transportation  system. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  present  Michigan's  experience 
in  implementing  ISTEA. 
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APTA  represents  over  1100  members,  including  all  mi^or  commuter  rail  operations, 
motor  bus  and  rapid  transit  systems,  and  organizations  responsible  for  planning, 
designing,  constructing,  financing  and  operating  transit  systems.  APTA  members 
include  business  organizations  which  supply  products  and  services  to  the  transit 
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Introdnction 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  the  American  Public  Transit  Association 
(APTA)  s^preciates  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  implementation  of  the  Intermodal  Surface 
Transportation  Efficiency  Act's  (ISTEA)  flexible  funding  and  planning  provisions. 

On  behalf  of  APTA  and  transit  riders  throughout  the  nation,  we  thank  you  and  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  for  your  support  of  investment  in  the  nation's  pubUc  transportation 
infrastructure. 

APTA  represents  U.S.  transit  systems  that  provide  95  percent  of  our  nation's  mass  transit 
services.  APTA  also  represents  manufacturers,  suppUers  and  other  businesses  that  provide 
goods  and  services  to  the  industry. 

Our  testimony  focuses  on  the  questions  posed  by  the  subcommittee.  An  industry-wide 
response  is  provided  and  specific  examples  are  included  based  on  materials  provided  by  the 
Detroit  Department  of  Transportation  (DDOT),  the  Kenosha  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  New  Jersey  Transit  (NJT).  But  before  we  turn  to  the  questions,  we 
would  like  to  comment  broadly  on  the  implementation  of  ISTEA  innovative  funding  and 
plaiming  provisions. 

ISTEA  Implementation  Progress 

Although  the  transit  industry  believes  that  ISTEA  improves  federal  surface  transportation 
policy,  there  have  been  some  problems  with  its  implementation.  In  February,  we  pubUshed 
the  results  of  our  ISTEA  implementation  survey.  The  results  show  that  while  ISTEA  is 
working  there  is  significant  room  for  improvement  More  than  a  third  of  the  survey 
respondents  indicated  that  in  their  view  transit  has  not  been  treated  equitably  in  the  ISTEA 
implementation  process.  To  improve  ISTEA's  planning  and  flexible  funding  provisions 
APTA  advocates: 

•  Improved  public  transportation  voting  representation  on  MPO  policy  boards; 

More  specific  criteria  for  selection  of  projects  using  flexible  funds; 
More  equitable  distribution  of  NHS  and  STP  funds;  and 
Ejqjansion  of  ISTEA's  flexible  funding  provisions. 

With  respect  to  flexible  funding,  it  has  been  somewhat  difficult  to  overcome  the  institutional 
biases  against  using  "so-called"  highway  funds  for  transit  projects,  and  it  initially  took 
metropolitan  planners  a  while  to  adapt  to  the  ISTEA  planning  process.  We  have  had  to 
overcome  nearly  40  years  of  single  mode  thinking  in  many  state  DOTs,  which  are  often 
called  highway  departments.  Some  state  DOTs  have  embraced  the  changes  more  fully  than 
others.    In  addition,  the  regulations  on  flexible  funding  were  not  issued  until  October  of 
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1993,  so  we  have  not  had  much  time  to  gain  full  access  to  flexible  funds.  To  help  rectify 
these  problems,  APTA,  under  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  FTA  and  Government 
Finance  Offlcers  Association,  has  conducted  several  flexible  funding  workshops  open  to  state 
and  local  planners  as  well  as  transit  operators.  The  workshops  have  focused  on  educating 
transportation  policy  professionals  about  the  changes  in  planning  requirements,  project 
eligibility,  case  studies  of  successful  multimodal  projects,  and  opportunities  for  innovative 
and  flexible  funding. 


Responses  to  Questions 

H(m  have  the  ISTEA  plannmgpmviaons  affected  project  sdec&m  and  dedd^ 
area? 

Industiy-wide 

According  to  the  APTA's  ISTEA  implementation  survey,  67  percent  of  the  respondents 
stated  that  their  MPO  has  developed  criteria  for  programming  or  selecting  projects  for 
flexible  funds.  Most  transit  systems  believe  that  criteria  should  be  developed  for  flexible 
funding  project  selection  and  that  such  criteria  should  place  greater  weight  on  factors  such 
as  congestion  mitigation,  environmental  benefits,  and  compliance  with  federal  mandates 
under  the  ADA  and  the  Qean  Air  Act.  Seventy  five  percent  stated  that  their  state  DOT 
has  not  completed  its  long  range  plan.  However,  the  survey  was  sent  out  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  final  metropolitan  and  statewide  transportation  planning  regulations.  APTA  is 
currently  working  with  the  Association  of  Metropolitan  Planning  Organizations  to  develop 
a  more  extensive  survey  of  ISTEA  implementation  issues. 

Detroit  Department  of  Transportation 

The  Detroit  Department  of  Transportation  (DDOT)  and  other  transit  systems  in  southeast 
Michigan  have  received  earmarked  Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  (CMAQ)  funding 
for  bus  replacement  in  the  amount  of  $4.8  million  dollars  each  year,  this  represents 
approximately  20  percent  of  the  annual  allocation  of  CMAQ  funding  to  this  area.  These 
dollars  were  set  aside  with  the  intent  of  securing  transit's  participation  in  CMAQ  allocations. 
DDOT  has  been  pleased  to  receive  these  additional  dollars,  which  supplement  other  funding 
for  the  replacement  of  180  age-eligible  buses  which  are  part  of  our  500  active  bus  fleet 

The  state  has  been  the  principle  agency  in  interpreting  policy  under  ISTEA  as  well  as  in  the 
selection  of  funded  CMAQ  projects.  Two  signiJScant  obstacles  to  transit  competing  against 
road  interests  on  a  level  playing  field  have  been: 

1)  The  lack  of  acceptable  standards,  models  or  criteria  by  which  transit  projects, 
other  than  buses,  can  be  measured  for  effectiveness  in  reducing  air  quality 
emissions  or  congestion;  and 
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2)        In  most  cases,  transit's  informal  and  distant  relationship  to  elected  planning 
commissions  whose  emphasis  is  roads-oriented. 

These  deficiencies  limit,  if  not  restrict,  the  submittal  of  projects  that  enhance  transit  services 
and  attract  ridership.  Lack  of  hard  data  (evaluative  measures)  on  transit's  effectiveness  in 
abating  emissions  and  congestion  is  a  difficult  sell  to  those  decision-makers  whose  mandate 
is  to  meet  air  quality  mandates. 

Kenosha  Department  of  Transportation 

The  ISTEA  planning  provisions  have  not  significantly  changed  the  project  selection  process 
in  the  Kenosha  Urbanized  Area,  The  local  decision  making  process  is  limited  by  the  small 
allocation  of  STP  funds  to  the  urbanized  area  by  the  state.  Since  the  Kenosha  Urbanized 
Area  is  under  200,000  in  population,  it  did  not  receive  a  direct  allocation.  The  limited 
availability  of  allocated  flexible  funds  has  made  it  difficult  to  make  intermodal  trade-ofb  in 
the  local  planning  process.  CMAQ  funds  and  other  discretionary  funds  have  been  available 
through  state  application  processes. 

The  flexible  funding  process  has  basically  turned  into  a  State  of  Wisconsin  block  grant 
program  where  local  governments  apply  to  the  state  for  the  ISTEA  flexible  funds.  After  an 
application  is  submitted,  a  lengthy  review  process  begins.  The  review  team  includes  state 
staff,  the  MPO,  FHWA  and  FTA.  If  the  project  is  accepted  for  a  traditional  FHWA  project, 
the  state  has  the  authority  to  directly  enter  into  a  subgrantee  agreement  with  the  local 
government  If  it  is  a  traditional  transit  project,  the  funds  must  be  transferred  from  FHWA 
to  FTA.  Once  that  has  happened,  a  complete  FTA  Section  9  application  must  be  processed 
before  funding  can  be  provided  for  a  project.  This  extra  step  delays  projecte  and  it  is  not 
fully  understood  why  this  is  necessary. 

ISTEA  mandated  that  the  Regional  Transportation  System  Plan  be  updated.  The  system 
plan  that  is  being  developed  at  this  time  recommends  a  70  percent  increase  in  mass  transit 
service  to  meet  clean  air  requirements,  ADA  and  other  transit  service  needs  in  the  region 
during  the  life  of  the  plan.  Many  of  the  transit  service  improvements  in  the  new  plan  were 
also  in  the  last  plan,  but  could  not  be  implemented  due  to  reductions  in  federal  capital  and 
operating  assistance.  Perhaps  ISTEA  formula  and  flexible  funding  can  now  be  used  to 
implement  the  needed  improvements  to  Kenosha's  transit  system. 

New  Jersey  Transit  (NJT) 

One  of  the  most  visible  changes  that  has  taken  place  in  New  Jersey  as  a  result  of  ISTEA 
is  an  increase  in  public  participation  in  the  planning  process,  particularly  at  the  very  early 
stages  of  project  development  NJT  uses  public  opinion  polls,  focus  group  research, 
customer  forums,  workshops,  community  open  houses,  and  traditional  public  hearings  to 
solicit  input  from  the  public,  and  the  information  gathered  has  been  useful  in  developing 
projects  that  are  acceptable  and  desired  locally. 
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With  the  increased  public  participation  and  scrutiny  comes  an  increasing  pressure  to  perform 
sophisticated  analyses  and  evaluations.  ISTEA  planning  requirements  demand  a  level  of 
planning  expertise  that  in  some  cases  exceeds  current  technology  and  methods.  And 
litigiousness  is  on  the  rise,  as  more  and  more  stakeholders  see  the  exacting  planiiing 
requirements  of  ISTEA  and  the  methodological  shortcomings  of  current  planning  practices 
as  opportunities  to  redefine  or  thwart  projects.  These  changes,  in  turn,  are  compelling 
MPOs  and  transportation  agencies  to  invest  in  more  sophisticated  modelling,  data  collection, 
professional  staff  development,  public  outreach,  and  conflict  resolution  efforts.  While 
planning  is  becoming  more  costly  and  time  consuming,  the  quality  of  the  product  is 
definitely  improving. 

ISTEA  expects  more  fi-om  the  planning  process  than  can  be  delivered  right  now.  For 
example,  sophisticated  air  quality  emissions  analysis  is  mandated  by  ISTEA  and  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  For  air  quality  non-attainment  areas  like  New  Jersey,  emissions  analysis  is  a 
significant  part  of  project  evaluation,  and  methodological  limitations  are  a  battleground  for 
project  proponents  and  opponents. 

With  respect  to  project  selection  and  decision  making,  the  MPOs  have  developed  systematic 
criteria  for  ranking  projects,  tied  to  goals  and  objectives,  with  mixed  results.  The  criteria 
are  well  suited  for  ranking  like  projects,  but  the  use  of  these  criteria  for  deciding  on  the  mix 
of  projects  prompts  conflict  because  opinions  vary  about  which  goals  and  objectives  are  the 
most  important  This  conflict  will  ease  once  the  ISTEA  mandated  management  systems  arc 
fully  operational,  but  until  then  there  is  little  to  counteract  biases. 

In  New  Jersey,  there  is  an  added  complication  in  decision-making,  namely  that  all  local 
match  for  Federal  capital  and  all  operating  subsidy  for  transit  comes  from  the  State  rather 
than  local  sources.  This  means  that  the  responsibility  for  deciding  how  Federal  funds  will 
be  used  does  not  reside  in  the  same  hands  as  responsibility  for  matching  these  funds  and 
providing  transit  operating  subsidies.  This  aeates  conflict  and  accountability  problems. 

Does  the  MPO  have  the  lead  mie  in  plannbig  for  trmsportadon  pmjects  in  your  metmpoltan 
area? 

Industiy-wide 

It  is  difficult  to  generalize  about  Metropolitan  Planning  Organizations  because  they  are  very 
diverse  organizations  with  differing  membership  and  procedures.  However,  most  transit 
systems  believe  legislation  should  be  developed  to  encourage  transit  voting  membership  on 
MPOs.  Transit  is  often  represented  on  MPO  technical  committees,  but  unless  transit  has 
a  voting  seat,  its  influence  is  diminished.  It  also  seems  that  in  places  where  transit  has  a 
voting  seat  on  the  planning  board  funding  flexibility  works  better. 
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In  response  to  an  APTA  survey,  93  percent  of  the  transit  systems  responded  that  they  have 
representation  or  a  voting  seat  on  the  technical  committee  of  their  MPO.  However,  only 
62  percent  state  that  they  have  a  voting  seat  on  the  policy  board  of  the  MPO. 

Detroit  Department  of  Transportation 

The  MPO  (Southeast  Michigan  Council  of  Governments  -  SEMCOG)  has  the  lead  role  in 
the  development  of  regional  plans  in  southeast  Michigan.  Its  coordination  of  transportation 
issues  is  guided  by  an  inclusive  process  involving  local  transit  providers,  county  road 
planners,  the  public  and  others  with  transportation  interests.  Guided  by  a  regional 
document  adopted  by  the  elected  ofGcials  of  the  region,  local  transportation  decisions  and 
projects  are  considered  by  a  Transportation  Improvement  Program  (TIP)  Development 
Committee.  DDOT  and  other  transit  agencies  of  the  region  are  voting  members  of  this 
technical  committee.  DDOT  and  other  public  transit  carriers  also  have  voting 
representation  at  the  SEMCOG  Transportation  Advisory  Council  (TAC),  a  major  advisory 
body  to  the  Executive  Conunittee  and  General  Assembly  policy  bodies  of  SEMCOG. 

Changes  were  deemed  necessary  to  SEMCOG's  voting  structiu-e  (one  government/one  vote 
approach)  to  provide  more  equitable  representation.  Although  the  MPOs  poUcy  board 
recently  changed  to  a  population-based  voting  system,  it  did  not  change  its  membership 
criteria  which  requires  elected  official  status;  hence,  transit  continues  to  be  absent  from  the 
voting  table.  Additional  efforts  are  warranted  in  order  to  fully  address  the  spirit  of  ISTEA 
in  making  transit  partners  in  the  decision-making  process. 

Future  assistance  at  the  federal  level,  by  creating  models  or  providing  more  guidance  to 
planning  ofGcials  in  developing  means  to  level  the  playing  field,"  could  enhance  transit's 
chance  to  obtain  flexible  fimding. 

Kenosha  Department  of  Transportation 

In  the  Kenosha  Urbanized  Area,  the  MPO  plays  a  role  in  bringing  projects  forward  for 
consideration  in  the  highway  side  of  the  funding,  but  does  not  play  a  significant  role  in  mass 
transit  funding  decisions.  Through  administrative  rules,  the  Governor  controls  the  entire 
Section  9  allocation  for  the  Kenosha  and  eleven  other  Wisconsin  transit  systems,  in 
urbanized  areas  between  50,000  and  200,000  in  populatioiL  Operating  assistance  is 
combined  and  equalized  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  cover  the  same  percent  of  operating 
expense  for  all  12  transit  systems  in  the  population. 

Section  9  capital  funds  are  distributed  as  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual 
systems.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  applied  for  statewide  Section  3  grants  for  the  past 
several  years  to  cover  capital  shortages  in  the  Section  9  and  18  formula  programs.  Since  the 
state  also  controls  all  of  the  STP  funds  that  are  not  allocated  to  urbanized  areas  over 
200,000,  is  has  the  ability  to  flex  CMAQ  and  other  STP  funds  to  cover  transit  needs.  The 
City  of  Kenosha,  Kenosha  Transit  and  Kenosha's  MPO  have  little  control  over  the  process 
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and  they  are  required  to  compete  statewide  for  funding.  The  major  role  of  the  MPO  is  to 
be  sure  that  projects  submitted  for  funding  are  included  in  the  Transportation  Improvement 
Program  (TIP). 

Kenosha  Transit  and  the  City  of  Kenosha  are  voting  members  of  the  local  TIP  committee, 
and  no  changes  to  the  Kenosha  TIP  committee  have  been  made  in  the  past  three  years. 
The  TIP  committee  usually  meets  with  the  Milwaukee  and  Racine  TIP  committees  that  are 
also  covered  by  the  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission  (SEWRPC). 
SEWRPC  is  designated  as  their  MPO. 

Our  local  TIP  is  adopted  by  the  Regional  Planning  Commission  Board  after  it  has  been 
passed  by  the  Kenosha  TIP  committee.  The  SEWRPC  board  is  the  combined  TIP  policy 
board  for  all  three  urbanized  areas  in  the  region.  The  City  of  Kenosha,  the  principal  city 
in  the  Kenosha  Urbanized  Area,  and  Kenosha  Transit  are  not  represented  on  SEWRPC 
board.  In  the  past  the  SEWRPC  board  has  not  disagreed  with  the  TIP  committees  or  any 
other  committee,  but  there  is  no  institutional  protection  for  the  Kenosha  urbanized  area 
should  the  SEWRPC  board  not  agree  with  the  TIP  or  plan  that  is  presented  to  them. 

The  professional  staff  at  SEWRPC  is  excellent  as  is  their  work  product,  but  the  institutional 
structure  of  the  commission  as  the  MPO  poUcy  board  does  not  fit  well  with  the  concept  of 
local  control  in  planning.  SEWRPC  is  the  correct  choice  to  staff  the  planning  process  for 
the  Kenosha  Urbanized  Area  but  the  MPO  policy  board  for  the  Kenosha  Urbanized  area 
should  be  the  Kenosha  TIP  committee  not  the  SEWRPC  board.  If  SEWRPC,  FHWA  and 
FTA  find  a  consolidated  TIP  report  for  the  region  useful  it  could  be  prepared,  after  the 
three  individual  TTPs  have  been  completed. 

New  Jersey  Transit 

In  New  Jersey,  there  are  three  MPOs,  and  their  roles  vary  depending  on  the  maturity  of  the 
body.  The  most  mature  of  the  three  has  a  significant  role  in  planning  for  transportation 
projects,  including  responsibilities  for:  demographic  projections;  future  travel  demand 
forecasts;  and  planning  analysis  to  define  solutions  worthy  of  more  in  depth  design  and 
environmental  study.  The  least  mature  is  just  now  organizing  itself  to  attend  to  its 
procedural  obUgations. 

NJ  Transit  is  a  voting  member  on  two  of  the  State's  three  MPO  boards,  and  a  non-voting 
member  on  the  third.  NJ  transit  supports  legislative  change  to  ensure  voting  rights  for 
transit  agencies  on  MPO  boards. 
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How  muAISTEAfiauSng  has  been  flexed  for  tnmdtpmjects? 
Industry-wide 

While  we  in  transit  would  like  to  see  more  flexible  funds  used  for  transit,  we  think  that  the 
significant  amount  of  flexible  funds  which  have  been  used  for  transit  purposes  clearly 
demonstrates  that  local  communities  around  the  nation  believe  that  they  do  not  have 
enough  money  to  meet  transit  needs. 

The  transit  industry  has  mixed  feelings  about  the  experience  with  flexible  funding  to  date. 
The  upward  trend  is  encouraging.  In  Fiscal  Year  1991,  before  ISTEA  took  effect,  $5.8 
million  in  Federal-aid  Urban  System  (FAUS)  funds  were  transferred  from  FHWA  to  FTA. 
In  FY  1992,  $303.8  million  in  FHWA  funds  were  transferred  to  FTA,  and  in  FY  1993,  a 
total  of  $4692  million  was  transferred.  Further  increases  are  exp)ected  when  FY  1994 
funding  totals  are  available. 

Although  the  trend  is  positive,  we  are  disappointed  with  the  total  funding  levels  and  the 
small  share  of  STP  funds  that  have  been  made  available  to  transit  projects.  In  some  states 
and  metropolitan  areas,  there  have  been  arbitrary  decisions  not  to  allocate  any  STP  funds 
for  transit  projects. 

In  FY  1992,  CMAQ  funds  comprised  583  percent  of  the  $303.8  million  total  amount,  while 
STP  funds  accounted  for  only  83  percent;  Substitute  Highway  funds  made  up  32.9  percent 
In  FY  1993,  CMAQ  was  the  source  for  63.6  percent  of  the  $469.2  million  total,  with  STP 
providing  313  percent  and  most  of  the  remainder  coming  from  FHWA  Demonstration 
projects.  Since  CMAQ  is  a  smaller  program  than  STP,  transit's  share  of  total  STP  funds  is 
much  smaller  than  its  share  of  total  CMAQ  funds.  No  NHS  funds  have  been  transferred 
transit 

From  a  nationwide  perspective,  the  flexible  funding  results  stem  from  delays  in  the 
development  of  federal  regulations,  resistance  from  tradition-bound,  road-oriented  state 
agencies,  and  inadequate  transit  representation  on  MFCs.  Some  improvements  are  already 
evident  but  legislative  changes  may  be  needed  to  encourage  further  progress.  It  is  clear, 
in  any  case,  that  transit  improvements  will  be  more  and  more  critical  in  the  future,  both  to 
provide  alternatives  to  traffic  gridlock  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  transit-dependent 
individuals. 

Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  Program 

The  Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  Program  or  CMAQ  is  the  flexible  fund  program 
most  used  by  transit  systems.  Since  its  inception,  the  program  has  funded  more  than  152 
projects  involving  more  than  $663  million,  under  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Transit 
Administration.  More  than  683  buses  and  vans  are  being  purchased  with  CMAQ  funds.  In 
addition,  $168  million  of  CMAQ  funds  have  been  transferred  to  the  Federal  Transit 
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Administration  in  the  first  six  months  of  fiscal  year  1994. 

Of  the  $962  million  dollars  apportioned  under  the  CMAQ  program,  only  $238  million  was 
obligated  for  transit  in  FY  1993.  In  addition,  many  states  are  extremely  reluctant  to  obligate 
CMAQ  (Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air  Quality)  funds  on  transit  projects,  or  even  highway 
projects.  In  January  of  this  year,  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA),  and  the 
FTA  issued  a  joint  memo  urging  transit  operators  to  more  aggressively  seek  CMAQ  funds. 
They  are  concerned  because  states  are  choosing  to  fund  any  program  rather  than  obligate 
CMAQ  funds  for  transit 

In  many  cases,  state  and  federal  bureaucratic  delays  forced  CMAQ  projects  to  the  back 
burner  while  funding  for  other  projects  was  quickly  obligated.  As  states  reached  their 
obligation  ceilings,  CMAQ  funds  were  carried  over  into  later  fiscal  years  and  threatened 
with  lapsing.  We  believe  that  FHWA  and  FTA  need  to  more  vigorously  enforce  their 
January  memo  by  sanctioning  states  that  do  not  give  CMAQ  projects  sufficient  priority. 

The  problem  continues  in  part  because  transit  and  surface  transportation  programs  have  not 
been  funded  at  their  authorized  levels.  We  also  believe  the  problem  continues  because  the 
federal  CMAQ  guidance  recommends  that  emissions  analysis  for  individual  projects  be 
submitted  for  Federal  review  in  order  to  determine  eligibility.  We  believe  that  review  by 
FHWA's  division  offices  runs  counter  to  other  federal  poUcies  which  promote  local  decision 
making  based  on  locally  developed  criteria. 

AFTA  urges  that  CMAQ  funds  be  allowed  for  use  to  operate  existing  services.  The  current 
policy  is  too  restrictive  in  assuming  that  further  emission  reductions  will  not  result  by 
funding  currently  existing  services.  The  assumption  is  based  on  an  unfounded  presumption 
that  existing  services  will  continue,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  transit  operators  are  facing 
extreme  budget  shortfalls,  and  that  transit  ridership  will  be  able  to  carry  an  ever  increasing 
share  of  ridership,  with  only  additional  capital  resources.  This  is  fallacious  because  if 
existing  services  are  cut  due  to  insufficient  operating  funds,  most  current  riders  will  be 
forced  to  use  single  occupant  vehicles  which  increase  air  pollution.  AFTA  also  advocates 
greater  flexibility  in  the  administration  of  projects  classified  as  "operating  assistance" 
projects.  We  believe  the  two-year  limitation  on  these  projects  is  not  supported  by  the  statue 
and  that  greater  fiexibiUty  is  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  employee  commute  option 
mandates  under  the  Qean  Air  Act 

In  addition,  the  conformity  regulation  requires  Transportation  Improvement  Programs  and 
transportation  plans  as  a  whole  to  conform  to  the  State  Implementation  Plan.  We  believe 
the  additional  project  by  project  review  of  transit  projects  required  at  the  federal  level 
contributes  to  delay  and  undermines  the  local  decision-making  process. 

APTA  supports  the  concept  that  areas  should  be  allowed  to  use  CMAQ  funds  to  maintain 
their  air  quality  status.  In  order  to  do  this  APTA  recommends  that  the  authorized  levels 
of  the  program  be  increased. 
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Surfoce  Transportation  Program 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Surface  Transportation  program,  it  has  funded  more  than  77 
projects  invoWing  more  than  $213  million,  under  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Transit 
Administration.  More  than  218  buses,  mini  buses  and  vans  are  being  purchased  and  or 
rehabilitated  with  STP  funds.  Many  of  the  projects  funded  under  the  STP  concern 
preliminary  and  final  engineering  as  well  as  the  construction  of  transit  facilities  and 
intermodal  transfer  centers.  Other  projects  include  bike  racks  on  buses,  bus  shelters,  and 
park  and  ride  improvements.  During  the  first  six  months  of  fiscal  year  1994  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  transferred  $80.7  million  of  STP  funds  to  transit 

Detroit  Department  of  Transportation 

Since  fiscal  year  1992,  nearly  $27  million  has  been  flexed  to  public  transit  carriers  in  the 
Detroit  region  (not  inclusive  of  rideshare,  van  pool  and  state-sponsored  projects).  The 
earmarking  of  CMAQ  dollars  for  bus  replacement,  was  the  major  use  of  those  dollars. 
STP  dollars  have  only  been  flexed  by  the  Gty  of  Detroit  for  transit  projects  dedicated  to 
meeting  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA)  mandates  on  complementary  paratransit 
service  programmed  at  $2.7  million;  and  by  Washtenaw  for  use  in  conducting  a  corridor 
study  ($60  thousand).  The  opportunity  for  accessing  those  dollars  weighs  heavily  on 
relationship-building  -  which  take  time  -  and  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  community. 
Of  course,  more  capital  dollars  could  certainly  be  used  to  address  badly  needed  facility  and 
infrastructure  improvements.  For  example,  each  of  DDOTs  three  garage  and  terminal 
facilities  are  nearing  50  years  of  age. 

Kenosha  Department  of  Transportation 

A  total  of  $2.9  million  of  flexible  funds  have  been  matched  by  $889  thousand  in  local  funds 
for  a  total  of  $3.9  million  of  transit  projects  since  1992  in  the  Kenosha  Urbanized  Area.  In 
1992,  $445  thousand  of  CMAQ  funds  were  transferred  to  develop  a  multimodal  facility  at 
the  METRA  rail  station  in  downtown  Kenosha,  and  $20  thousand  for  a  transit  marketing 
project  Six  hundred  twenty  three  thousand  dollars  in  CMAQ  funds  were  provided  in  1993 
to  purchase  three  Compressed  Natural  Gas  (CNG)  buses,  and  $245  thousand  for  a  west-side 
park  and  ride  lot  Six  more  CNG  buses  and  a  CNG  refueling  station  were  funded  with 
$1,648,800  of  CMAQ  funds  in  1994. 

CMAQ  funds  have  been  available  for  use  in  Kenosha  because  we  are  in  a  severe  air  quality 
non  attainment  area.  Kenosha's  use  of  CMAQ  funds  has  made  our  Section  9  allocation 
available  for  other  Kenosha  projects  or  for  projects  for  other  transit  systems  in  the  state  that 
are  not  in  the  non  attainment  area.  Other  funds  in  the  STP  category  are  much  more 
difficult  to  convert  to  transit  uses.  There  are  substantial  highway  and  local  arterial  needs 
in  the  Kenosha  Urbanized  Area  and  throughout  the  state.  Since  Kenosha  is  under  200,000 
in  population  there  is  no  direct  aUocation  of  STP  funds  and  all  funds  that  flow  to  county  and 
local  governments  in  the  urbanized  area  must  be  released  and  transferred  by  the  state. 
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Flexible  funding  does  not  address  the  fundamental  need  of  transit  systems  of  all  sizes  for 
operating  assistance.  Matching  federal  dollars  has  become  more  difficult  since  the 
implemenution  of  ISTEA  due  to  the  continued  reduction  of  Federal  Transit  Operating 
Assistance.  Cuts  in  operating  assistance  at  the  federal  level  require  additional  state  or  local 
aid  to  maintain  existing  service  levels.  If  local  funds  cannot  be  increased  cuts  in  transit 
service  must  be  made.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  provides  State  operating  assistance  that  is 
equal  to  42  percent  of  eligible  operating  «q)enses  but  the  only  source  of  local  funding  is  the 
property  tax. 

The  City  of  Kenosha  is  in  an  air  quality  non  attainment  area.  The  city  has  applied  for 
CMAQ  funds  to  e;q>and  transit  service  to  reduce  the  reliance  on  the  automobile  in  Kenosha. 
Reduced  auto  usage  will  help  to  meet  the  clean  air  act  goals.  The  additional  local  share 
that  is  needed  to  match  the  CMAQ  funds  may  not  be  available  for  that  purpose,  but  may 
be  needed  to  fund  the  increased  local  operating  assistance  to  make  up  for  the  11.5% 
reduction  in  Federal  Section  9  operating  assistance  for  1995. 

Transit  systems  of  all  sizes  need  a  dependable  predictable  source  of  capital  and  operating 
assistance  to  provide  the  services  that  we  are  asked  to  provide.  Since  ISTEA  became  law 
transit  funding  has  been  substantially  below  the  authorized  levels.  Other  modes  have  also 
been  below  the  authorized  level  of  spending  in  ISTEA  but  the  funding  gap  between 
authorized  levels  and  appropriations  is  much  larger  for  transit.  If  transit  funding  is 
jq)propriated  closer  to  authorized  levels  and  we  deal  with  flexible  funding  provisions  of 
ISTEA  from  a  level  base  perhaps  the  modal  choices  in  the  plaiming  process  will  be  easier 
to  make. 

New  Jersey  Transit 

In  the  first  three  years  of  ISTEA,  nearly  $60  million  of  CMAQ  and  other  Federal  Highway 
Program  funds  has  been  dedicated  to  transit  projects  in  New  Jersey,  inaeasing  available 
cj^itaWor  transit  statewide  by  4  percent  The  flexible  funding  provisions  have  worked  well 
in  New  Jersey,  and  we  are  continuing  to  improve  the  process  so  that  even  more  money  can 
be  flexed  to  transit 

Have  you  experienced  d^pcuby  matching  FTA  fiaiding  for  tranat  aqtiud  projects? 
Industry-wide 

With  the  impending  12  percent  cut  in  federal  transit  operating  assistance  in  FY  1995.  we 
anticipate  that  many  transit  systems  will  have  a  difficult  time  coming  up  with  matching  funds 
for  transit  capital  projects. 
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Detroit  Department  of  TransportatioD 

Southeastern  Michigan  transit  services  do  not  have  a  regional  dedicated  source  of  funding; 
the  City  of  Detroit  since  the  early  1970*3  has  been  the  single  support  to  dty  and  suburban 
transit  at  the  local  leveL  The  City  of  Detroit's  general  fund  contribution  in  FY  1995  is 
budgeted  at  $32  million.  A  dedicated  source  of  funding  is  needed  to  sustain  current 
services,  increase  customer  "product"  demands,  and  meet  national  mandates.  Capital 
expenditures  have  obtained  the  support  and  commitment  of  State  of  Michigan  matching 
dollars  against  CMAQ  and  STP  categories.  Limited  state  resomces,  however,  aeate  the 
need  for  prioritized  projects,  with  bus  replacement  being  the  project  of  first  consideration 
when  state  dollars  are  available.  Since  FY  1992,  all  DDOT  CMAQ  and  STP  funding 
requests  have  attained  a  30  percent  match  commitment  from  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Transportation  (MDOT).  However,  as  eligible  projects  are  approved  beyond  bus 
replacement,  those  match  dollars  become  more  imcertain. 

Kenosha  Department  of  Transportation 

Flexible  funding  does  not  address  the  fundamental  need  of  transit  systems  of  all  sizes  for 
operating  assistance.  Matching  federal  dollars  has  become  more  difficult  since  the 
implementation  of  ISTEA  due  to  the  continued  reduction  of  federal  transit  operating 
assistance.  Cuts  in  operating  assistance  at  the  federal  level  require  additional  state  or  local 
aid  to  rnaintain  existing  service  levels.  If  local  funds  cannot  be  increased,  cuts  in  transit 
service  must  be  made.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  provides  operating  assistance  tha.t  is  equal 
to  42  percent  of  eligible  operating  expenses,  but  the  only  source  of  local  funding  is  the 
property  tax. 

New  Jersey  Transit 

Finding  adequate  match  has  not  been  a  problem  in  New  Jersey.  Unlike  most  transit 
agencies,  NJ  TRANSIT  relies  almost  exclusively  on  the  State  for  matching  funds.  There  is 
a  strong  history  of  state  support  for  transit  in  New  Jersey,  and  we  expect  this  support  to 
continue. 

Conclosion 

ISTEA's  planning  and  flexible  funding  provision  have  helped  to  enhance  federal  surface 
transportation  policy,  however,  there  is  significant  room  for  improvement  AFTA  will 
continue  to  work  with  FTA,  DOT  and  its  membership  to  better  utilize  flexible  funding  to 
meet  demonstrated  transit  needs.  We  also  look  forward  to  working  with  this  subcommittee 
and  the  Congress  to  ensure  that  the  principles  of  ISTEA  are  implemented  effectively,  and 
to  use  the  law  to  meet  the  transportation  needs  of  the  nation. 
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TESTIMONY  BY  MAYOR  EDWARD  G.  RENDELL 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

TO  THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  OVERSIGHT 

OCTOBER  6.  1994 


Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify  to  the  impacts  of  ISTEA 
on  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  the  urban  heart  of  a  bi-state 
metropolitan  area.  Since  my  submission  of  testimony  on  the  record 
for  the  hearings  held  by  this  committee  last  October,  resolution 
of  some  of  our  concerns  has  been  evident.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
of  our  concerns  remain  unresolved. 

The  Subcommittee  has  identified  six  areas  on  which  my  comments 
were  solicited.   I  will  attempt  to  address  each  of  them. 


METROPOLITAN  PLANNING 

ISTEA  seems  to  many  to  emphasize  form  and  process,  rather  than 
substantive  results;  MPO  staffs,  who  consist  mainly  of  planners, 
naturally  tend  to  embellish  the  means  and  often  lose  sight  of  the 
ultimate  goals.  There  is  still  a  tendency  to  see  the  ISTEA 
regulations  as  merely  additional  hurdles  to  jump,  rather  than  as 
the  way  to  go  to  develop  projects  that  will  contribute  to  regional 
goals,  or  to  stop  projects  which  hinder  those  goals.  Similarly, 
a  very  broad  umbrella  has  been  created  to  shield  projects  that  are 
already  in  the  pipeline  from  the  type  of  objectives-driven  scrutiny 
called  for  in  ISTEA.  These  projects,  which  are  usually  State- 
sponsored  highway  projects,  thus  appear  on  the  regional  TIP  listing 
absent  full  MPO  review. 

In  spite  of  the  region's  goals  to  concentrate  development  in 
already  urbanized  areas,  our  MPO  process  still  allows  projects  to 
be  funded  whose  main  outcome  will  be  increased  sprawl  and  greater 
reliance  upon  the  automobile.  This  is  partly  because  our  MPO  has 
neglected  to  alter  its  transportation  models  to  reflect  the  effects 
of  increased  highway  capacity  on  land  development.  Lacking  an 
analysis  which  substantiates  the  expected  negative  outcome,  the 
MPO  is  in  no  position  to  block  sprawl-inducing  projects.  A 
particularly  troubling  and  counter-productive  phenomenon  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  inhibits  our  ability  to  fully  subscribe  to  many 
of  the  15  ISTEA  planning  factors,  is  the  fact  that  zoning  and  land 
use  decisions  remain  at  the  municipal,  rather  than  county,  level. 
With  239  local  governments  in  the  Pennsylvania  suburbs  of 
Philadelphia,  transportation  decisions  often  are  at  odds  with  the 
regional  common  good  because  of  balkanized  self-interest  run  amok. 
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ROLE  OF  THE  MPO 

There  continues  to  be  a  need  to  distinguish  between  ISTEA's 
specifying  "cooperation"  and  "consultation"  with  respect  to  State- 
local  project  selection  processes.  In  FY  1993,  and  again  in  FY 
1994,  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  our  view  overstepped  its 
role  in  project  selection  for  STP  Enhancement  funding,  by  having 
a  State-wide  review  committee  make  the  actual  project  funding 
"awards".  This  occurred  despite  ISTEA's  language  that  project 
selection  for  STP  Enhancement  funds  shall  be  at  the  MPO  level  after 
consultation  with  the  State. 

The  process  of  selecting  and  advancing  projects  for  CMAQ 
funding  continues  to  be  beset  by  bureaucratic  delays  at  the 
regional  level,  uncertainties  as  to  conclusions  of  the  State- 
selected  consultant  who  determined  each  project's  air  quality 
impact,  and  confirmation  by  the  State  of  amounts  of  funds  targeted 
to  the  region.  After  a  minuscule  level  of  specific  CMAQ  projects 
advanced  in  FY  1993,  the  process  of  confirming  a  list  of  projects 
for  FY  1994  is  still  unresolved,  even  now  as  FY  1995  commences. 


MPO  COMPOSITION 

The  single  over-arching  impediment  to  proper  reflection  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia's  interests  in  the  regional  planning  forum 
is  inequitable  City  representation  on  the  MPO  Board.  The  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernment  Relations  (ACIR)  published  in  the 
Spring  of  this  year  an  analysis  of  central  city  representation  on 
MPO  policy-making  boards.  It  was  found  that  central  city  residents 
were  under-represented  on  79%  of  these  boards.  Of  the  86  MPOs 
serving  areas  with  population  greater  than  200,000,  population- 
weighted  voting  occurs  in  only  18  MPO  boards.  Under-representation 
of  central  cities  on  MPO  boards  was  documented  by  the  ACIR  study 
for  many  of  our  largest  cities,  including  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta,  New 
York,  Chicago,  Houston,  Dallas,  Boston,  Detroit,  Denver,  and 
Phoenix.  In  Philadelphia's  case.  State  enabling  legislation  on  MPO 
Board  constitution  is  not  population-based.  As  a  result,  the  City 
has  only  one  of  18  MPO  Board  seats,  while  comprising  31%  of  the 
region's  population.  Conversely,  each  of  the  States  in  our  bi- 
state  MPO  has  three  seats.  The  States  enjoy  additional  sway  over 
Board  decisions  in  that  two  of  the  three  State  members  from  each 
State  are  required  for  a  quorum,  and  no  Board  action  shall  be 
binding  absent  a  majority  vote  in  favor  from  representatives  in 
attendance  from  each  State.  Each  of  these  situations  nullifies  the 
power  for  local  decision-making  as  envisioned  by  ISTEA. 
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FONDING  FLEXIBILITY 

The  State  and  the  MPO  agreed  to  flex  $50  million  of  FY  1993 
STP  funds  for  transit  projects.  However,  to  date  only  $16  million 
of  these  funds  have  actually  been  released  by  the  State.  With  the 
cooperation  of  the  State  and  concurrence  of  the  MPO,  Pennsylvania 
will  flex  $100  million  of  CMAQ  funds  during  FY  1995  for  transit 
projects.  While  we  are  grateful  for  this  precedent,  but  given  that 
the  small  amount  of  residual  CMAQ  funds  for  the  balance  of  the 
ISTEA  authorization  will  likely  be  allocated  to  non-transit 
projects,  such  as  bicycle  improvements  and  ETRP  initiatives.  State 
reluctance  to  release  additional  non-Enhancement  STP  funds  for 
transit  projects  continues.  The  overall  outlook  in  Pennsylvania 
for  significant  future  flexing  to  transit  remains  uncertain. 


FEDERAL  FINANCING 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  egregious  effects  of  unfunded 
federal  mandates  in  general,  and  with  particular  regard  to 
transportation  project  funding.  Philadelphia  has  spent,  or  will 
spend,  $11.5  million  to  retrofit  intersections  with  wheelchair 
ramps,  apart  from  general  street  and  sidewalk  reconstruction 
projects,  when  such  retrofit  would  be  at  little  incremental  cost. 
This  investment  both  dilutes  the  stream  of  ISTEA  dollars  required 
for  highway  system  improvements,  many  of  which  are  safety  related, 
but  places  undue  burdens  on  our  municipal  coffers,  and  thus  impacts 
the  entire  range  of  City  services  from  education  to  recreation  to 
health  care.  One  avenue  of  redress  would  be  to  reduce  the  37.% 
Statewide  STP  allocation  to  20%,  and  target  the  residual  17.5%  for 
ADA  compliance  projects,  both  highway  and  transit. 

As  for  the  funding  ground-rules,  we  suggest  that  the  90% 
federal  funding  premium  for  Interstate  projects  be  replicated  on 
the  transit  side  for  major  capital  projects  of  regional 
significance. 

In  terms  of  ISTEA 's  dividends  in  moving  novel  projects,  this 
has  been  limited  to  the  CMAQ  and  STP  Enhancements  categories,  which 
together  account  for  only  about  5%  of  ISTEA  authorization  levels. 

Certain  ISTEA  planning  mandates,  such  as  the  seven  management 
systems,  do  serve  useful  purposes,  but  the  Section  8  funding  stream 
has  not  increased  in  step  with  the  demand  for  more  planning 
efforts.  Planning  funds  are  still  funneled  through  separate 
highway  and  transit  programs.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  fund 
multi-modal,  bicycle,  and  pedestrian  studies.  A  single  planning 
grant  for  all  aspects  of  transportation  would  reduce  the  temptation 
to  view  the  world  through  mode-specific  blinders. 
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From  a  procedural  perspective,  I  once  again  caution  against 
inconsistencies  between  FTA  and  FHWA  grant  application  processes. 
The  FTA  process  strikes  us  as  unduly  intricate,  and  is  in  certain 
respects  biased  in  favor  of  transit  authorities  and  against  local 
governments  who  will  continue  to  sponsor  selected  transit 
improvement  projects. 


STATE  RKD  LOCAL  FINANCING 

A  chronic  problem  in  Pennsylvania  continues  to  be  State 
limitations  on  annual  obligation  ceilings,  which  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  or  limiting  use  of  federal  funds  appropriated  under 
the  ISTEA  authorization.  While  the  region  has  been  able  to  advance 
many  Interstate  and  Bridge  projects,  highway  rehab  and  maintenance 
projects  under  STP  funding  have  been  squeezed  by  these  other 
project  categories.  The  ultimate  decisions  on  the  lists  of 
specific  highway  projects  to  be  advanced  under  each  ISTEA  highway 
funding   category  continues  to  rest  with  the  State. 

The  Pennsylvania  Motor  License  Fund  is  restricted  to  highway 
projects,  which  creates  an  inequity  when  highway  dollars  are  to  be 
flexed  for  transit,  in  that  the  matching  funds  for  flexed  projects 
are  subject  to  individual  appropriation.  Furthermore,  Pennsylvania 
still  has  not  elected  to  permit  the  soft  match  provisions  of  ISTEA, 
which  would  alleviate  restrictions  imposed  by  Motor  License  Fund 
use. 
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REVISED  TABLES 
(September  1994) 

Survey  of  MPO  Representation  and  Weighted  Voting 

us  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 

The  tables  following  are  revisions  of  tables  prepared  for  the  Commission 
at  its  April  1994  meeting  and  subsequently  published  under  the  title  "MPOs  and 
Weighted  Voting"  in  the  Commission's  quarterly  magazine  Intergovernmental 
Perspective,  Vol.20,  No. 2  (Spring  1994).  MPOs  are  the  officially  recognized 
metropolitan  planning  organizations  charged  with  meeting  federal  transportation 
planning  requirements  under  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  and 
Efficiency  Act  of  1991  (ISTEA). 

These  revisions  were  prompted  by  several  inquiries  received  by  ACIR 
about  the  correctness  and  interpretation  of  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
(FHWA)  survey  data  on  voting  power  of  the  central  cities  in  their  MPOs.  A 
telephone  re-survey  of  the  FHWA  respondents  was  performed  by  ACIR  in 
September  1994  to  check  the  facts.  When  these  revised  tables  were  prepared  at 
the  end  of  September  1994,  information  had  been  verified  for  45  of  the  original 
86  MPOs  in  the  survey.  One  extra  MPO  provided  information  for  the  ACIR 
survey,  making  a  total  of  46  responses. 

The  number  of  central  cities  determined  to  be  underrepresented  remained 
the  same  at  68  (see.  Table  1).  The  number  of  MPOs  determined  to  have 
weighted  voting  dropped  by  one  to  17,  and  the  number  of  states  in  which 
weighted  voting  was  found  dropped  by  one  to  10  (see.  Table  2).  The  number  of 
MPOs  that  appear  to  provide  the  central  city  with  voting  power  on  the 
policymaking  board  that  is  at  least  proportional  to  its  share  of  the  population 
increased  by  two  to  9  (see.  Tables  3  &  4). 

The  ACIR  telephone  survey  elicited  some  additional  facts  about  the 
representation  of  central  cities  on  their  MPOs.  Some  MPOs  provide  alternatives 
to  weighted  voting  that  include:  (1)  operating  by  consensus,  (2)  relying  on 
representation  from  other  regional  organizations  that  do  have  weighted  voting, 
(3)  having  members  who  represent  equal-population  districts  (rather  than  local 
governments),  (4)  using  two-tier  governing  bodies  with  the  more  frequently 
meeting  body  more  closely  reflecting  proportional  representation  of  the  central 
city  (or  cities),  and  (5)  segmenting  the  area  into  sub-regions  that  have  some 
autonomy  from  the  larger  region  in  planning  the  use  of  funds. 
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Table  1 

Central  City  Representation  on  MPO  Boards:                           | 

State  Summaries 

Number  of  MPOs  with 

Central  City 

Number  of  MPOs 

Number  of  MPOs 

Underrepresentation 

Having  Weighted 

State 

in  Survey 

on  Board' 

Voting  Available 

Alabama 

1 

1 

na* 

Alaska 

1 

1 

na 

Arizona 

1 

0 

1 

California 

8 

7 

2 

Colorado 

2 

2 

2 

Connecticut 

4 

3 

na 

Delaware 

1 

1 

1 

District  of  Columbia                       1 

0 

1 

Florida 

5 

na 

Georgia 

1 

na 

Illinois 

1 

na 

Indiana 

2 

na 

Kentucky 

2 

na 

Louisiana 

2 

na 

Maryland 

1 

na 

Massachusetts 

3 

na 

Michigan 

4 

2 

Minnesota 

1 

na 

Missouri 

1 

na 

Nevada 

2 

na 

New  Jersey 

0 

na 

New  Mexico 

1 

na 

New  York 

4 

na 

North  Carolina 

1 

2 

Ohio 

5 

4 

Oregon 

0 

na 

Pennsylvania 

3 

na 

Puerto  Rico 

0 

na 

Rhode  Island 

1 

na 

Tennessee 

3 

1 

Texas 

3 

na 

Utah 

0 

na 

Virginia 

2 

na 

Washington 

3 

1 

Wisconsin 

1 

na 

Total 

87 

68 

17 

Source:  Federal  Highway  Administration.  Office  of  Environment  and  Planning  1993  Survey  of  MPOs,  supplemented  by  | 

ACIR  telephone  survey  (September  1994). 

1 

'  Underrepresentation  is  defined  as  voting  strength  on  the  MPO  board  that  is  lower  than  the  central  city's  percentage  of  the 

MPO  area  population. 
'  na  =  Information  not  available  in  survey. 
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Table  2 

MPOs  with  Weighted  Voting  Provisions'                             1 

Sute 

MPO 

Index  of  Central  City  Voting  Power 

Arizona 

Phoenix 

0.09 

California 

Fresno 

0.08 

San  Diego 

0.11 

Colorado 

Denver 

0.15 

Colorado  Springs 

0.41 

District  of  Columbia     Washington,  DC 

1.00 

Delaware 

Wilmington 

0.79 

Michigan 

Detroit 

0.32 

Grand  Rapids 

0.23 

North  Carolina 

Durham 

na* 

Raleigh 

na 

Ohio 

Cleveland 

0.S8 

Dayton 

na 

Toledo 

na 

Youngstown 

0.54 

Tennessee 

Nashville 

0.13 

Washington 

Seattle 

0.67 

Total  Sutes  =  10 

Total  MPOs  =  17 

Source:  Federal  Highway  Administration:  Office  of  Environment  and  Planning,  ACIR  telephone  survey      | 

(September  1994),  and  ACIR  calculations. 

1 

'  There  are  three  MPOs  (Lansing,  Michigan,  Buflalo,  New  York,  and  Albany,  New  York)  that  do  not  have  fonnal 

weighted  voting  procedures  but  operate  on  consensus  voting  for  decisonmaking. 
'  na  =  information  not  available  in  survey. 
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Table  3 

Central  City  Voting  Power  on  MPO  Board 

(In  Order  of  Index  of  Voting  Power) 

DifTerence  Between 

Index  of  Central  City 

Membership  and 

Stite 

M«jorCityofMPO 

Voting  Power' 

Population  Percentage 

Weighted  Votiog  Availtble 

CT 

Middletown 

2.2S 

10 

No 

UT 

Salt  Lake 

2.20 

24 

No 

FL 

West  Palm  Beach' 

1.71 

5 

No 

PA 

Hamburg' 

1.36 

4 

No 

FL 

Fort  Lauderdale* 

1.09 

1 

No 

CA 

San  Francisco' 

1.08 

1 

No 

DC 

Washington' 

1.00 

0 

Yes 

NJ 

Newark 

1.00 

0 

No 

PA 

Allentown" 

1.00 

0 

No 

AL 

Birmingham' 

0.97 

-1 

No 

KY 

Lexington' 

0.97 

-3 

No 

FL 

Tampa' 

0.94 

-2 

No 

FL 

Orlando' 

0.80 

-3 

No 

DE 

Wilmington' ' 

0.79 

-3 

Yes» 

MO 

Saint  Louis' 

0.75 

-4 

No 

PA 

Pittsburgh' 

0.75 

-4 

No 

MI 

Lansing" 

0.72 

-8 

No' 

NV 

Las  Vegas' 

0.71 

-10 

No 

CA 

Los  Angeles 

0.68 

-10 

No 

OH 

Canton 

0.68 

-11 

No 

WA 

Seattle 

0.67 

-10 

Yes 

CA 

Sacramento" 

0.65 

-8 

No 

FL 

Saint  Petersburg' 

0.64 

-10 

No 

NV 

Reno 

0.63 

-23 

No 

GA 

Atlanta' 

0.61 

-7 

No 

AK 

Anchorage' 

0.60 

■40 

No- 

MO/KS 

Kansas  Cit/ 

0.59 

•16 

No 

OH 

Cleveland' 

0.58 

-10 

.Yes" 

TX 

Dallas 

0.58 

-13 

No 

FL 

Jacksonville' 

0.56 

-35 

No 

NY 

New  York' 

0.54 

-19 

No 

OH 

Youngstown 

0.54 

•12 

Yes 

CT 

Hartford 

0.50 

-13 

No 

NC 

Charlotte' 

0.50 

-39 

No 

WA 

Vancouver 

0.50 

-14 

No 

VA 

Richmond 

0.47 

-18 

No 

NY 

Bufialo' 

0.46 

-15 

No" 

TN 

Knoxville 

0.46 

-29 

No 

CA 

Modesto' 

0.43 

-25 

No 

PA 

Scranton 

0.43 

-12 

No 

MD 

Baltimore' 

0.42 

-18 

No 

NY 

Alban/ 

0.42 

-7 

No" 

CO 

Colorado  Springs 

0.41 

-47 

Yes 

WA 

Spokane 

0.34 

•42 

No 
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FL 

Miami'" 

0.32 

MI 

Detroit"' 

0.32 

IN 

Gaiy 

0.31 

VA 

Norfolk 

0.30 

TX 

El  Paso 

0.29 

MM 

Albuquerque' 

0.27 

CA 

Stockton 

0.25 

MN 

Minneapolis/St  Paul'" 

0.25 

TN 

Memphis'" 

0.25 

TX 

Houston 

0.25 

CA 

Bakersfield' 

0.24 

CT 

New  Haven 

0.24 

MI 

Grand  Rapids 

0.23 

CT 

Bridgeport 

0.21 

OH 

Columbus 

0.21 

PA 

Philadelphia' 

0.20 

NY 

Syracuse 

0.19 

KY 

Louisville' 

0.16 

CO 

Denver" 

0.15 

IL 

Chicago' 

0.13 

TN 

Nashville 

0.13 

CA 

San  Diego 

o.n 

IN 

Indianapolis 

0.11 

WI 

Milwaukee 

0.10 

AZ 

Phoenix"' 

0.09 

CA 

Fresno 

0.08 

MI 

Flint' 

0.07 

OH 

Akron' 

0.06 

LA 

New  Orleans 

0.00 

MA 

Boston' 

0.00 

MA 

Springfield' 

0.00 

MA 

Worcester"" 

0.00 

RI 

Providence'" 

0.00 

IN 

South  Bend 

na» 

LA 

Baton  Rouge 

na 

NC 

Durham 

na 

NC 

Raleigh 

na 

OH 

Cincinnati 

na 

OH 

Dayton 

na 

OH 

Toledo 

na 

OR 

Portland 

na 

PR 

San  Juan 

na 

UT 

Provo 

na 

-13 
-15 
•11 
-14 
-65 
-57 
-60 
-21 
-52 
-42 
-25 
-22 
-33 
-27 
-53 
-24 
-34 
-26 
-22 
-33 
-73 
-42 
-71 
-46 
-41 
-72 
-40 
-31 
-48 
-21 
-34 
-54 
-15 


No 
Yes 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

Yes" 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
No 

Yes" 
Yes 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
No 
No 


Source  Federal  Highwiy  Administration,  OiEce  of  Enviionment  and  Planning.  ACIR  telephone  survey  (September  1994).  and  ACK  calculations 


'  Voting  Index  =  Percentage  representation  of  central  city  on  MPO  board  divided  by  percentage  of  central  city  population  in  MPO. 

'  ACK  verified  figures  by  telephone  survey.  An  attempt  was  made  to  verify  others,  not  mailced  with  endnote,  by  telephone,  but  either  no  response 

was  received  or  no  contact  was  made  before  the  completion  of  this  table. 
'Allentown,  Bethlehem  and  Easton  are  all  considered  the  "central  city". 
*  One  state  may  not  veto  any  project  that  affects  only  the  other  state. 
'  Weighted  voting  available  but  only  to  the  extent  that  Maryland  has  the  abiUty  to  pursue  projects  that  do  not  affect  Delaware  and  vi«  vma 
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*  Origmally,  the  MPO  structure  was  based  on  population  proportionality.  Subsequently,  constituent  governments  of  the  original  voting  govcnunents 

have  been  able  to  obtain  voting  rights  by  taking  on  responsibility  for  their  share  of  the  costs  of  the  MPO  planning  process. 
'  Operate  by  consensus 
'  Sacramento  City  and  County  together  have  five  votes,  which  is  enough  to  veto  any  decision  of  the  board,  because  9  votes  out  of  13  are  required 

for  action. 
'The  city  is  the  MPO. 

'°  Must  give  advance  notice  of  intent  to  call  for  weighted  voting  on  a  specific  agenda  item. 
"  Operate  by  consensus. 
"  Operate  by  consensus. 

"  Miami  MPO  is  divided  into  1 3  equal  voting  districts,  three  other  local  representatives,  and  two  non-voting  state  representatives 
"  Detroit  MPO  has  two  policy  boards,  one  meeting  three  times  a  year  and  an  Executive  Committee  meeting  nine  times  a  year  For  the  former, 

Detroit  has  1  vote  out  of  13S  For  the  latter,  Detroit  has  3  votes  out  of  46.  On  the  Executive  Committee,  any  one  may  call  for  a  weighted 

vote,  which  is  taken  strictly  by  population 
"  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  MPO  has  two  boards:  A  general  board  comprising  17  citizen  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  (and  confirmed  by  the 

state  senate)  from  equal  population  districts,  and  a  Transportation  Advisory  Board,  which  advises  the  general  board,  comprising  30 

members  including  17  locally  elected  members  and  8  citizens  appointed  by  the  general  board. 
"  Memphis  MPO  has  two  boards  An  executive  board  with  6  voting  members,  in  which  Memphis  has  one  member,  and  an  executive  "stafT" 

mcluding  all  the  mayors  of  the  municipalities  m  the  MPO  area  In  this  latter  board,  Memphis  has  at  least  3  members  out  of  a  total  of  35. 
"  Weighted  accordmg  to  amount  of  dues  paid. 

"  When  weighted  voting  is  mvoked,  Phoemxhas46  votes  out  of  112,  or  41% 
"  Weighted  voting  is  by  population. 
"  Although  Boston,  Springfield,  and  Worcester  have  no  acttul  representatives  on  their  respective  boards,  their  voice  is  heard  through  the  regional 

agencies  that  are  on  the  boards  In  these  regional  agencies,  each  city  has  weighted  voting 
"  The  league  of  cities  nominates  three  votuig  members,  who  are  then  appointed  by  the  Governor,  from  among  all  the  municipalities.  This  year  no 

representative  from  Providence  was  nominated. 
"  na  =  Information  not  available  in  survey. 
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PA 
FL 

CA 
DC 
NJ 
PA 
AL 
KY 
FL 


MI 
NV 


OH 
WA 


NV 

GA 

AK 

MO/KS 

OH 

TX 

FL 

NY 

OH 

CT 

NC 

WA 

VA 

NY 

TN 

CA 

PA 

MD 

NY 


Table  4 

Central  City  Membership  and  Voting  Power  on  MPO  Board 

(In  Order  of  Index  of  Voting  Power) 


Major  City 


Mi(Uletown 
Salt  Lake 
West  Palm 
Beach' 
Hairisburg' 
Fort  Lauder- 
dale' 

San  Francisco' 
Washington' 
Newark 
Allentown" 
Birmingham' 
Lexington' 
Tampa' 
Orlando' 
WUmington" 
Saint  Louis' 
Pittsburgh' 
Lansing^' 
Las  Vegas' 
Los  Angeles 
Canton 
Seattle 
Sacramento" 
Saint  Peters- 
burg' 
Reno 
Atlanta' 
Anchorage' 
Kansas  Cit/ 
Cleveland' 
Dallas 
Jacksonville' 
New  York' 
Youngstown 
Hartford 
Charlotte' 
Vancouver 
Richmond 
Buflalo' 
Knoxville 
Modesto' 
Scianton 
Baltimore' 
Alban/ 


Central  City 

Voting  Total  Voting 


DifTerence 
Central  City  Between 

Percentage        Percentage       Membership 
of  Total  of  MPO  and 

Voting  Population  in       Population 


of  MPO  Membenhip      Membership      Membership     Central  City'      Percentages 


Index  of 

Central  City 

Voting 

Power" 

2.25 
2.20 
1.71 

1.36 
109 


1 

108 

0 

{WV)100 

0 

100 

0 

1.00 

0.97 

0.97 

.2 

0.94 

-3 

080 

(WV)0.79 

-4 

075 

-4 

0.75 

-8 

0.72 

-10 

0.71 

-10 

068 

-11 

0.68 

-10 

(WV)067 

-8 

0.65 

-10 

064 

-23 

0.63 

-7 

0.61 

^0 

0.60 

-16 

059 

-10 

(WV)0.58 

-13 

0.58 

-35 

0.56 

-19 

0.54 

-12 

(WV)0  54 

-13 

0.50 

-39 

0.50 

-14 

0.50 

-18 

0.47 

-J5 

0.46 

-29 

0.46 

-25 

0.43 

-12 

0.43 

-18 

0.42 

.7 

0.42 
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CO 

Colorado 
Springs 

3 

9 

33 

80 

-47 

(WV)0  41 

WA 

9 

22 

64 

-42 

034 

FL 

Miami" 

16 

19 

-13 

0.32 

MI 

Detroit" 

46 

22 

-15 

{WV)0.32 

m 

Gat/ 

38 

16 

-11 

0.31 

VA 

Norfolk 

18 

20 

-14 

0.30 

TX 

El  Paso 

15 

27 

92 

-65 

0.29 

MM 

Albuquerque' 

lA 

21 

78 

-57 

027 

CA 

Stockton 

10 

20 

80 

-60 

0.25 

MN 

MinneapoUs/St 
Paul"' 

30 

28 

-21 

025 

TN 

Memphis'" 

6 

17 

69 

-52 

0.25 

TX 

Houston 

21 

14 

56 

-42 

0.25 

CA 

Bakersfield' 

12 

33 

-25 

024 

CT 

New  Haven 

15 

29 

-22 

0.24 

MI 

Grand  Rapids 

20 

10 

43 

-33 

(WV)0.23 

CT 

Bridgeport 

14 

34 

-27 

0.21 

OH 

Columbus 

66 

14 

67 

-53 

0.21 

PA 

Philadelphia' 

18 

30 

-24 

020 

NY 

Syracuse 

13 

42 

-34 

0.19 

KY 

Louisville' 

19 

31 

-26 

016 

CO 

Denver" 

48 

26 

-22 

(WV)015 

n. 

Chicago' 

20 

38 

•33 

013 

TN 

Nashville 

19 

11 

84 

-73 

(WV)0.13 

CA 

San  Diego 

19 

47 

-42 

{WV)0.11 

IN 

Indianapolis 

22 

80 

-71 

0.11 

WI 

Milwaukee 

21 

51 

-46 

0.10 

AZ 

Pboenix"' 

28 

45 

^I 

(WV)0.09 

CA 

Fresno 

16 

78 

-72 

(WV)0.08 

MI 

Flint' 

63 

43 

-40 

0.07 

OH 

Akron' 

42 

33 

-31 

006 

LA 

New  Orleans 

0 

21 

0 

48 

-48 

0.00 

MA 

Boston' 

0 

6 

0 

21 

-21 

000 

MA 

Springfield' 

0 

4 

0 

34 

-34 

0.00 

MA 

Worcester"' 

0 

4 

0 

54 

-54 

000 

RI 

Providence'  '* 

0 

15 

0 

15 

-15 

0.00 

IN 

South  Bend 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

49 

N/A 

N/A 

LA 

Baton  Rouge 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

60 

N/A 

N/A 

NC 

Durham 

2 

N/A 

N/A 

67 

N/A 

(WV)N/A 

NC 

Raleigh 

WA 

N/A 

N/A 

18 

N/A 

(WV)N/A 

OH 

Cincinnati 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

37 

N/A 

N/A 

OH 

Dayton 

6 

N/A 

N/A 

30 

N/A 

(WV)N/A 

OH 

Toledo 

N/A 

37 

N/A 

71 

N/A 

(WV)N/A 

OR 

Portland 

N/A 

13 

N/A 

44 

N/A 

N/A 

PR 

San  Juan 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

UT 

Provo 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

39 

N/A 

N/A 

Source;  Federal  Highway  Administration,  Office  of  Environment  and  Planning 

ACIR  telephone 

survey  (September 

994 )  and  ACIR  calculations.     1 

WV  '  Weighted  voting  available. 


'  In  ill  thoae  caiei  where  the  figures  were  not  verified  by  telephone,  ACIR  used  1990  '^lrbanized  area'  population  as  the  MFO  population  in  this 

calculalioiL 
'  Voting  Index  *  Percentage  representation  of  central  city  on  MPO  board  divided  by  peteenlage  of  central  city  populalioo  in  MPO. 
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'  ACIR  veiiCed  figures  by  telephone  survey  An  anempt  was  made  to  verify  others,  not  mailced  with  endnote,  by  telephone,  but  either  no  response 

was  received  or  no  contact  was  made  before  the  completion  of  this  table 
'  Allentown,  Bethlehem  and  Easton  are  all  considered  the  'central  city'. 
'  One  state  may  not  veto  any  project  that  affects  the  other  state  only. 
*  Originally,  the  MPO  structure  was  based  on  population  proportionality  Subsequently,  constituent  governments  of  the  original  voting  governments 

have  been  able  to  obtain  voting  rights  by  talcing  on  responsibility  for  their  share  of  the  costs  of  the  MPO  planning  process. 
Sacramento  City  and  County  together  have  five  voles,  which  is  enough  to  veto  any  decision  of  the  board,  because  9  votes  out  of  13  are  required 

for  action. 
Miami  MPO  is  divided  into  1 3  equal  voting  districts,  three  other  local  representatives,  and  two  non- voting  state  representatives. 
Detroit  MPO  has  two  policy  boards,  one  meeting  three  times  a  year  and  an  Executive  Committee  meeting  nine  times  a  year  For  the  fonner, 

Detroit  has  1  vote  out  of  135  For  the  latter,  Detroit  has  3  votes  out  of  46.  On  the  Executive  Committee,  any  one  may  call  for  a  weighted 

vote,  which  is  taken  strictly  by  population. 
"  Minneapolis/St  Paul  MPO  has  two  boards:  A  general  board  comprising  17  citizen  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  (and  confirmed  by  the 

state  senate)  from  equal  population  districts,  and  a  Transportation  Advisory  Board,  which  advises  the  general  board,  comprising  30 

members  including  17  locally  elected  members  and  8  citizens  appointed  by  the  general  board. 
"  Memphis  MPO  has  two  boards:  An  executive  board  with  6  voting  members,  in  which  Memphis  has  one  member,  and  an  executive  "staff' 

consisting  of  all  the  mayors  of  the  municipaUties  in  the  MPO  area^  In  this  latter  board,  Memphis  has  at  least  3  members  out  of  a  total  of 

35. 
"  When  weighted  voting  is  invoked.  Phoenix  has  46  votes  out  of  1 12,  or  41% 
"  Although  Boston,  Springfield  and  Worcester  have  no  actual  representatives  on  their  respective  boards,  their  voice  is  heard  through  the  regional 

agencies  that  are  on  the  boards.  In  these  regional  agencies,  each  city  has  weighted  voting 
"  The  league  of  cities  nominates  three  voting  members,  who  are  then  appomted  by  the  Governor,  from  among  all  the  municipalities  This  year  no 

representative  from  Providence  was  nonunated. 
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October  6,  1994 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Conunittee 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  Oversight 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Room  2165 
Washington,  D.C.,  20515 

My  name  is  Irving  J.  Rubin.  I  am  a  resident  of  Detroit  and  I 
am  appearing  before  you  as  one  member  of  the  Michigan  State 
Transportation  Commission.  Our  Commission  is  a  six-member,  bi- 
partisan body  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  charged  with 
responsibility  for  setting  policy  for  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Transportation.  The  Department  (MDOT)  is  administered  by  a 
director  also  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  present 
my  views  on  some  of  the  issues  raised  by  your  letter  of  invitation 
in  particular,  highway  needs  in  central  cities. 

In  my  view,  ISTEA  and  its  MPO  provisions  do  not  assure  that 
the  critical  and  neglected  highway  maintenance  and  reconstruction 
needs  in  central  cities  will  be  accorded  adequate  attention  and  an 
appropriate  share  of  available  resources. 

My  case  is  based  on  Detroit  and  the  state  of  Michigan,  but  I 
understand  that  Detroit's  plight  is  typical  of  the  highway  neglect 
that  plagues  other  central  cities. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  for  many  years  and  under  several 
state  administrations,  the  Michigan  Department  of  Transportation 
has  paid  inadequate  attention  and  applied  far  too  few  resources  to 
the  maintenance,  repair  and  reconstruction  of  the  freeways  and 
other  federal  aid  highways  under  its  jurisdiction  within  the  City 
of  Detroit  —  while  paying  far  more  attention  and  devoting  much 
greater  resources  to  expansion  and  new  construction,  as  well  as 
repair  and  maintenance,  of  highways  throughout  the  state  and  in  the 
communities  and  counties  surrounding  Detroit. 

Some  specific  examples: 

Just  yesterday  MDOT  completed  reconstruction  of  the  pavement 
on  a  3-mile  section  of  1-75  from  downtown  Detroit  north.  But  a 
much  longer  section  of  this  freeway  was  rebuilt  five  years  ago  — 
though  it  had  been  built  several  years  after  the  Detroit  section. 
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The  freeway-to-freeway  ramps  ringing  the  Detroit  CBD  and  the 
ramps  serving  the  Detroit  sections  of  1-75,  1-94  and  the  Lodge 
Freeway  are  in  extremely  poor  condition  —  rough,  rutted  and 
crumbling  —  while  the  ramps  serving  the  same  freeways  outside  of 
Detroit  are  in  much  better  condition. 

The  ramps  and  roadways  providing  access  between  1-75,  1-96  and 
the  local  street  system  and  the  Ambassador  Bridge  are  in 
appallingly  poor  condition,  with  potholes,  multiple  layers  of  cold 
patch,  confusing  signing  and  safety  problems,  though  this  Bridge  is 
the  nation's  highest  volume  crossing  between  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
handling  6.9  million  passenger  cars  and  1.8  million  trucks  for  a 
total  of  nearly  9  million  vehicles  in  1993. 

In  contrast,  the  Ambassador  Bridge  company  has  recently 
invested  many  millions  of  private  funds  in  upgrading  its  own 
facilities;  the  General  Services  Administration  has  spent  millions 
to  provide  new  Customs  and  Immigration  facilities;  and  the  Province 
of  Ontario  and  City  of  Windsor  have  spent  about  $40  million  to 
improve  connections  to  the  Ambassador  Bridge  from  the  Canadian 
side. 

While  MDOT  has  done  nothing  for  decades  to  improve  access  to 
the  Ambassador  Bridge,  it  has  paid  very  substantial  attention  to 
the  Blue  Water  Bridge  at  Port  Huron:  completing  1-69,  which 
connects  directly  to  the  Bridge  plaza;  nearing  completion  of  a  $50 
million  expansion  of  the  Bridge  Plaza  using  90%  federal  aid;  and 
moving  with  great  haste  to  design  a  second  Blue  Water  Bridge  span 
on  which  construction  is  planned  to  begin  next  year. 

The  13.8  mile  segment  of  1-94  in  Detroit  is  among  the  oldest 
freeways  in  the  nation.  MDOT  has  known  for  at  least  15  years  that 
the  entire  freeway,  which  is  a  major  international  transportation 
corridor,  must  be  rebuilt  —  new  bridges,  roadway,  drainage  system 
and  service  roads  and  probably  HOV  lanes.  But  it  was  not  until  two 
months  ago  that  MDOT  finally  retained  a  consultant  to  begin  the 
t:.ree-year  task  of  planning  the  project,  whose  construction  may 
cost  up  to  one  billion  dollars.  Meanwhile,  MDOT  has  completed 
another  in  a  series  of  temporary  resurfacing  projects  on  1-94  and 
just  last  year  replaced  a  6-lane  bridge  that  was  severely 
deteriorated  —  with  more  expensive,  temporary  repairs  to  come. 

But  the  relatively  newer  sections  of  the  1-94  roadway  north  of 
Detroit  were  rebuilt  in  the  last  two  years. 

In  addition  to  these  examples,  we  have  the  crumbling  bridge 
deck  problem  —  for  which  we  have  numbers  that  prove  my  contention 
that  Detroit  has  been  getting  the  short  end  of  the  stick  for  years. 
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About  18  months  ago,  three  incidents  of  concrete  falling  from 
bridge  decks  onto  cars  on  the  freeways  below  occurred  in  a  two-day 
period.  MOOT  responded  rapidly,  bringing  bridge  inspection  crews 
in  from  around  the  state  to  examine  bridges,  scale  any  concrete 
that  appeared  loose,  and  install  thousands  of  square  feet  of 
plywood  under  the  bridge  decks  where  it  seemed  necessary  to  prevent 
additional  falling  concrete. 

MOOT  examined  54  0  bridges  in  Detroit  and  surrounding  Wayne, 
Oakland  and  Macomb  Counties.  The  analysis  revealed  that  of  the  540 
bridges  inspected,  59  were  in  such  poor  shape  that  they  required 
complete  redecking  within  the  next  three  years  and  some  required 
replacement  or  rebuilding  of  the  bridge  piers  themselves.  And 
every  one  of  the  59  worst  bridges  is  located  within  the  City  of 
Detroit.  One  explanation  is  that  the  freeway  bridges  in  Detroit  do 
tend  to  be  older  than  those  outside  of  the  City.  But  that  is  why 
they  should  have  been  repaired  years  ago,  rather  than  waiting  to 
respond  to  falling  concrete,  potential  injuries  and  lawsuits. 

A  number  of  factors  have  contributed  to  MDOT's  failure  to  deal 
with  Detroit  highway  needs  in  a  timely  fashion: 

MDOT  funds  are  not  adequate  to  meet  all  needs  and  when  this  is 
the  case,  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  spend  the  available  funds 
where  they  will  seem  to  buy  the  most  miles  of  resurfacing  or  the 
largest  number  of  bridge  repairs. 

Freeways  and  roads  in  central  cities  tend  to  be  older  than 
those  in  suburban  and  rural  areas,  so  repairs  tend  to  be  more 
expensive  —  particularly  when  maintenance  has  been  deferred 
considerably  beyond  the  appropriate  time. 

Repair  and  maintenance  on  central  city  highwayst  must  often  be 
done  under  high  volumes  of  traffic.  This  increases  costs 
substantially,  particularly  when  work  must  be  confined  to  late 
night  and  early  morning  hours  and  contractors  must  move  cones, 
barriers  and  equipment  on  and  off  the  job  every  day. 

The  previous  Detroit  City  administration  was  perceived  by  some 
MDOT  personnel  to  be  hostile  to  the  Department.  This  apparently 
led  to  less  than  cooperative  relationships  and  in  such 
circumstances  it  is  understandable  that  MDOT  would  find  it  easier 
to  spend  its  limited  resources  in  communities  that  "welcomed  "  the 
Department's  plans. 

Detroit  has  been  under  severe  financial  constraints  for  many 
years.  As  a  result,  the  number  of  people  it  could  assign  to  work 
with  MDOT  was  limited,  probably  causing  delays  and  inadequate 
communication.  And  in  some  cases  the  City  claimed  not  to  be  able 
to  provide  the  necessary  "match." 
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Because  MOOT  and  the  state  capitol  are  both  located  in 
Lansing,  a  medium  sized  city  some  100  miles  from  Detroit,  MOOT 
staff  and  members  of  the  legislature  often  spend  little  if  any  time 
in  Detroit  and  tend  to  be  less  aware  of  and  sensitive  to  Detroit 
and  its  needs  than  would  be  desirable. 

During  recent  months,  MDOT  has  begun  to  move  in  what  I  would 
regard  as  a  more  favorable  direction,  though  the  change  is  long 
overdue  and  there  has  been  little  concrete  action  and  no  firm 
commitments  to  date.  This  is  very  disappointing  because  the 
backlog  of  unmet  needs  is  great  and  both  a  change  in  priorities  and 
the  availability  of  very  substantial  resources  are  required  if 
Detroit's  roads  and  bridges  are  to  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
condition. 

The  ISTEA  provisions  giving  greater  prominence  and  influence 
to  MPO's  in  the  allocation  of  funds  is  certainly  a  positive  move. 
Increased  cooperation  between  state  DOT'S  and  MPO's  should  help 
bring  about  a  more  rational  allocation  of  the  funds  that  are  spent 
within  a  metropolitan  region. 

But  this  does  not  assure  that  the  needs  of  central  cities  will 
be  accorded  adequate  consideration  or  resources  for  two  main 
reasons: 

First,  MPO's  tend  to  be  dominated  by  non-central  city 
interests.  The  governing  bodies  of  most  MPO's  are  comprised  of 
elected  officials  who,  understandably,  see  their  first 
responsibility  as  representing  their  own  community.  It  is 
difficult  to  develop  a  regional  point  of  view  by  putting  several 
hundred  parochial ists  in  the  same  room. 

Second,  in  most  states  MPO's  control  considerably  less  than 
half  of  the  federal  transportation  funds  available,  and  the  state 
controls  the  balance  —  though  the  state  is  required  to  cooperate 
and  consult  with  the  MPO  in  determining  how  the  state  will  spend 
the  funds  it  plans  to  use  within  that  metropolitan  area. 

I  believe  that  SEMCOG  is  one  of  the  better  MPO's  in  the 
nation.  It  has  a  highly  professional  staff,  it  has  been  in 
existence  and  operating  effectively  since  the  mid  60 's  and  its 
predecessor,  the  Detroit  Metropolitan  Area  Regional  Planning 
Commission,  had  been  in  existence  for  decades  before  that.  About 
3  years  ago  SEMCOG  developed  a  draft  regional  initiative  designed 
to  give  greater  consideration  to  the  needs  of  Detroit  and  other 
older  communities,  but  the  effort  elicited  only  lukewarm  reaction. 
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SEMCOG  recently  developed  a  2 -tiered  voting  system  that 
combines  the  one  government-one  vote  approach  with  one  person  one 
vote.  I  understand  the  new  system  has  not  been  used  yet.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  SEMCOG  region  includes  seven  counties 
comprised  of  233  separate  city,  village  and  township  governments. 
Detroit's  population  is  slightly  over  one  million,  about  21%  of  the 
SEMCOG  population  of  4.7  million. 

The  problem  I  am  trying  to  address  is  what  can  be  done  to 
assure  that  the  needs  of  the  central  city  are  given  adequate 
consideration  and  that  MPO's  and  state  DOT's  allocate  funds 
sufficient  to  meet  those  needs  —  or  at  least  allocate  available 
funds  in  proportion  to  needs.  Altering  the  composition  of  MPO 
governing  bodies  and  developing  new  methods  of  voting  will  probably 
help,  but  I  believe  that  more  is  needed. 

I  suggest  that  in  developing  the  legislation  that  will  follow 
the  present  ISTEA,  the  Committee  consider  the  following: 

The  highway  facilities  that  have  been  allowed  to  deteriorate 
in  Detroit  and  many  other  central  cities  were  built  with  90%  and 
50%  federal  aid  because  there  was  an  overriding  Federal  interest. 
That  interest  is  at  least  as  strong  today  and  in  my  view,  Congress 
should  take  strong  actions  to  see  to  it  that  those  facilities  are 
maintained  and  rebuilt  as  necessary,  including  hearings  such  as 
this  one  to  focus  on  just  how  the  states  and  MPO's  are  discharging 
their  responsibilities. 

Better  decisions  will  be  made  by  the  states  and  MPO's  if 
better  information  is  available  to  them  and  that  information  is 
made  available  in  understandable  form  to  the  public.  The  ISTEA 
provisions  mandating  road  and  bridge  management  systems  make  it 
possible,  on  a  consistent,  accurate  and  uniform  nationwide  basis, 
to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  nation's  highway  systems.  What 
is  needed  is  a  rating  of  the  condition  of  the  Interstate  and  other 
federal  aid  highways  by  age  and  by  segments  in  central  cities, 
older  suburbs,  newer  suburbs  and  rural  areas  with  estimates  of  the 
cost  by  system  and  segment  to  bring  the  roads  and  bridges  to 
acceptable  condition.  This  will  enable  the  preparation  of  an 
annual  "report  card"  so  that  each  state,  MPO  and  community  and  the 
public  will  be  able  to  see  how  well  or  how  poorly  it  has  done. 
Either  the  FHWA  or  the  newly  created  Bureau  of  Transportation 
statistics  could  do  the  job.  I  am  convinced  that  the  states  and 
MPO's,  regardless  of  their  built-in  biases,  would  do  a  better  job 
of  dealing  with  central  city  problems  if  accurate,  objective, 
clearly  understandable  information  of  this  sort  were  available  to 
the  agencies  and  to  the  media  and  the  public. 
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The  problems  represented  by  the  1-94  freeway  in  Detroit,  whose 
reconstruction  may  cost  up  to  a  billion  dollars,  and  projects  such 
as  the  Dan  Ryan  in  Chicago  and  the  Central  Artery  in  Boston  deserve 
special  attention.  These  reconstruction  projects  tend  to  be  so 
expensive  that  they  are  unlikely  to  be  accomplished  from  the  funds 
a  state  might  expect  to  receive  from  its  normal  share  of  ISTEA 
funding.  I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  the  Dan  Ryan  and  the  Central 
Artery  are  being  funded  as  demonstration  grants.  What  is  needed, 
I  believe,  is  a  special  program  to  finance  projects  such  as  these 
regardless  of  the  identity  or  Committee  assignment  of  the  men  and 
women  who  represent  the  city  in  Congress. 

Adequate  funding,  of  course,  is  at  the  heart  of  the  problem. 
So  long  as  money  is  severely  limited,  we  will  be  struggling  to 
distribute  a  pie  that  is  too  small  to  even  pretend  to  address  all 
of  our  critical  needs.  If  ISTEA  were  fully  funded,  it  would  help. 
The  money  is  there,  of  course,  some  10.5  billion  effectively 
impounded  in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  in  order  to  make  the  annual 
deficit  appear  somewhat  smaller.  I  am  aware,  of  course,  that 
outstanding  obligations  probably  exceed  the  unexpended  balance. 
But  Congress  knows  very  well  that  the  highway  program  and  the  Trust 
Fund  will  be  continued  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Accordingly,  a 
balance  of  $2.5  to  $3  billion  would  probably  be  sufficient  to 
assure  fiscal  responsibility. 

Congress  should  also  address  the  anomaly  of  ISTEA  provisions 
designed  to  permit  and  encourage  flexibility.  A  key  purpose  of 
this  flexibility  seems  to  be  to  encourage  the  diversion  of  highway 
funds  to  transit.  But  about  $11  billion  lies  impounded  in  the 
transit  account  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  If  Congress  wants  more 
money  to  be  spent  for  transit,  the  funds  are  there.  It  should  be 
no  surprise  to  the  members  of  this  Committee  that  with  highway 
funds  severely  limited,  many  states  are  reluctant  to  shift  funds  to 
transit,  especially  when  there  is  another  source  of  transit  funding 
readily  available. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  funding,  I  urge  Congress  to  approve 
the  National  Highway  System  to  avoid  a  serious  disruption  of  the 
current  program  and  make  it  possible  to  move  forward  beyond  the 
current  ISTEA. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Committee 
and  I  will  be  pleased  to  provide  any  additional  information  you  may 
wish. 

October  4,  1994 
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INTRODUCTION 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  Wisconsin's  perspective  on  ISTEA  implementation  in 
the  areas  of  transportation  planning  and  finance.  My  name  is  Thomas  Walker,  and  I  am  the 
Executive  Assistant  to  Wisconsin  DOT  Secretary  Charles  Thompson. 

Wisconsin  \ears  Completion  of  State  Planning  Process.  My  testimony,  today,  is  particularly 
timely  because  Wisconsin  is  nearing  completion  of  its  25  year  planning  blueprint,  Translinks  21 . 
Over  the  past  18  months,  WisDOT  heard  from  nearly  6,000  people  who  participated  in  the 
Translinks  21  process.  We  examined  four  future  alternatives  ranging  from  mamtaining  current 
funding  levels  and  program  priorities,  to  shifting  highway  resources  to  new  modal  choices,  to 
significantly  increasing  funding  for  both  highway  infrastrucmre  as  well  as  altcmalives  to  driving. 
While  we  are  still  asking  for  public  input  on  our  draft  statewide  plan  before  it  is  finalized  next 
mon±,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  what  we've  learned  from  the  ISTEA  planning  process, 
how  it  will  shape  future  investments  and  policy  directions,  and  offer  suggestions  for  improving 
ISTEA  planning  and  financing  options. 

Miyor  Findings  of  Planning  Process.  In  general,  our  experience  with  the  ISTEA  long  range 
planning  process  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  some  fundamental  premises  in  ISTEA  must 
be  reconsidered.  For  example,  ihtere  may  be  some  large  urban  areas  where  cost-effective 
investments  in  alternatives  to  highway  travel  are  successful  in  attracting  motorists  out  of  their 
cars  and  into  alternative  transport.  But  this  has  not  been  the  Wisconsin  experience  to  date,  and 
our  planning  process  seenns  to  confirm  that  it  will  not  be  the  case  in  the  future  in  Wisconsin. 
The  planning  process  in  each  state  must  determine  the  right  mix  of  investments,  not  some 
preconceived  notions  about  appropriate  levels  of  highway  and  transit  investment  nationally. 

ISTEA  planning  processes  are  working  well  to  the  extent  that  they  identify  emerging 
transportation  needs  that  shape  future  legislation  and  funding  programs.  In  Wisconsin,  extensive 
planning  and  outi«ach  efforts  demonstrated  the  need  for  additional  resources  in  every  mode,  not 
more  Hexing  between  modes.  If  the  goals  of  ISTEA  arc  going  to  be  met,  significant 
commiunents  of  additional  resources  will  be  required.  We  also  found  that  invesmients  in 
alternatives  and  various  pricing  strategies  did  not  deliver  major  air  quality  or  congestion  relief 
benefits.  Unfortunately  ISTEA  assumptions  oversimplify  what  it  takes  to  get  people  out  of  their 
cars  and  into  other  modes  of  travel.  For  example,  we  now  know  that  logal  land  use  patterns 
may  have  a  greater  impact  on  expanded  transit  service  than  increased  federal  or  state  resource 
conmiitments. 

Judging  States'  Commitment  to  Urban  Areas.  In  terms  of  accountability  to  the  original  intent 
of  ISTEA,  Congress  should  judge  state  and  MPO  responsiveness  to  needs  by  assessing  whether 
the  plans  are  bemg  implemented  using  all  sources  of  funds.  Accountability  should  not  be 
measured  by  whether  "flexing"  is  utilized  or  by  examining  one  category  of  discretionary  funding 
(like  NHS  or  STP).  Wisconsin  uses  a  combination  of  state  and  federal  funds  to  finance  multi- 
modal program  needs.    It  is  imperative  to  consider  the  totality  of  expendimres  in  judging  our 
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commitment  to  urban  areas.  The  measure  of  ISTEA's  success  is  whether  plans  are  being 
implemented,  not  whether  a  particular  type  of  federal  funds  is  used  Congress  must  recognize 
how  states  plan  and  fund  programs,  and  states  must  have  the  flexibility  they  need  to  implement 
planning  priorities. 

STATEWIDE  AND  METROPOLITAN  PLANNING 

Overview.  Wisconsin  is  well  along  in  the  process  of  implementing  all  statewide  and  local 
planning  requirements.  The  TL  21  plan  reflects  the  commitment  wc  have  noade  at  the  statewide 
level,  and  we  have  worked  extensively  to  suppon  and  assist  Wisconsin  MPOs  to  meet  the  ISTEA 
requirement  of  updating  MPO  plans  under  very  tight  timelines.  Fortunately,  Wisconsm  has  a 
long  tradition  of  effective  state  and  regional  planning  efforts.  Without  this  pre-existing  expertise 
at  the  local  level,  and  the  longstanding  cooperative  relationships  we  have  developed  with  local 
governments,  the  challenge  posed  by  ISTEA's  planning  requirements  could  have  proved  to  be 
overwhelming. 

Through  our  statewide  planning  process,  we  accepted  ISTEA's  challenge  to  comprehensively 
evaluate  whether  invcsmicnts  in  alternatives  to  driving  could  reduce  the  growth  in  vehicle  travel 
enough  to  permit  the  re-allocation  of  highway  resources  to  other  modes.  Based  on  our  work  and 
extensive  public  input,  wc  are  confident  that  extensive  diversion  will  not  occur  in  the  foreseeable 
fumre,  and  that  we  must  sustain  and  substantially  increase  our  investments  in  Wisconsin's 
highway  infrastrucmre.  But  wc  also  have  a  much  clearer  picwre  of  where  innovative  or 
increased  investments  in  alternatives  to  driving  are  needed,  for  several  imporunt  reasons  which 
I  will  share  with  you.  We  also  found  that  people  are  remarkably  willing  to  pay  more  for  a 
quality  transportation  system  as  long  as  the  investments  are  justified  and  cost  effective. 

Summary  of  Plaii  Needs.  Our  Draft  Intermodal  Transportation  Plan  includes  passenger  and 
freight  components.  The  plan  continues  existing  programs,  expanding  some,  and  adding  new 
elements  to  respond  to  demonstrated  mobility,  choice  and  economic  development  needs.  The 
25-year  draft  plan  would  cost  $38.9  billion,  in  1994  constant  dollars,  to  implement,  or  38. 8 
billion  over  current  program  levels  extended.  The  plan  recommends  staged  implementation, 
utilizing  an  increased  commitment  of  state  resources,  and,  hopefully,  new  federal  transportation 
resources. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  extensive  planning  and  outreach  effort  demonstrated  tlic  need  for 
additional  resources  in  every  mode. 

Furthermore,  and  I  want  to  especially  highlight  this  finding,  our  environmental,  travel,  and 
pricing  models  show  that  increased  investments  in  non-highway  alternatives  yield  minima) 
improvements  in  au"  quality  or  changes  in  drivers'  behavior.  While  alternatives  to  driving  add 
real  value  to  the  transportation  system  by  offering  greater  choice,  and  in  some  cases  major  new 
mobility  options,  their  impact  on  highway  use  is  remarkably  small.  People  love  -  and  tell  us 
they  absolutely  need  -  the  mobility  and  freedom  their  cars  provide  and  they  resent  coercive 
measures  lo  force  behavioral  change     Wisconsin  residents  told  us  to  provide  incentives  and 
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choice  for  the  current  generation  of  drivers  and  to  focus  on  our  children  through  educational 
efforts,  if  we  really  want  change  in  the  next  century. 

All  too  often,  our  reliance  on  automobile  and  truck  travel  is  oversimplified:  if  only  we  would 
build  more  transit  and  rail  services,  or  if  only  gasoline  were  not  so  inexpensive,  then  more 
people  would  choose  alternatives.  But  this  argument  does  not  work.  In  Wisconsin,  as  in  many 
other  states,  highway  travel  uniquely  serves  diverse  mobility  and  economic  functions  -  more 
choices  can  supplement  highways,  but  often,  the  effectiveness  of  substitutes  is  very  limited  at 
best.  For  coiimiute  trips  in  areas  of  low-density  development,  or  for  delivering  raw  materials 
or  finished  pnxlucts  in  a  "Just-in-Time"  manufacmring  environment,  automobile  and  truck  travel 
often  provide  the  only  realistic  choice  --  despite  the  range  of  potential  available  options. 

From  this  general  overview,  I  would  like  to  move  to  more  specific  findings  of  the  Translinks 
planning  process,  public  reaction,  state  programming  changes,  and  federal  policy  implications. 
During  the  Translinks  process  we  looked  at  highway  needs,  the  role  of  alternatives,  pricing 
measures,  and  land  use  and  environmental  impacts.  I'll  briefly  touch  on  all  these  areas  from 
WisDOT's  statewide  and  intercity  perspective. 

Highways  Anchor  the  System.  We  hear  a  lot  of  criticism  that  states  are  continuing  their 
highway  bias,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  public  in  Wisconsin  support  a 
strong  highway  program.  As  part  of  our  planning  process,  we  developed  new  intercity  travel 
models  to  measure  the  impacts  of  alternative  passenger  and  freight  investment  strategies.  We 
also  created  an  expert  panel  of  shippers  and  providers,  to  develop  a  25-year  commodity  by 
commodity  forecast,  by  mode.  Members  included  Don  Schneider.  President  of  Schneider 
Transport,  and  Ed  Burckhardt.  President  of  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad.  Let  me  share  with  you 
a  few  key  findings: 

•  Intercity  auto  trips  are  projected  to  increase  from  339  million  annually  today,  to  414  million 
aiuiually  in  2020,  a  22%  increase.  Even  with  full  implementation  of  the  extensive  intercity  bus 
and  rail  systems  conuined  in  our  draft  plan,  highway  trip  growth  is  still  projected  to  rise  21 .2% 
to  411  million  annual  trips,  only  3  million  fewer  than  current  trends. 

•  Truck  traffic  is  projected  to  grow  50%  through  2020  under  current  trends.  With  full 
implementation  of  the  new  intermodal  facilities  and  services  otir  expert  panel  found  feasible, 
truck  usage  is  still  projected  to  grow  by  48.9%. 

•  In  our  most  dense  travel  corridor,  1-94  between  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  implementing  both 
high  speed  rail  and  extensive  intermodal  freight  strategies  would  impact  forecasted  VMT,  but 
much  less  than  many  would  anticipate.  Under  current  trends,  total  travel  in  this  corridor 
(intercity  and  local)  is  forecasted  to  increase  61%.  With  full  implementation  of  the  Translinks 
plan,  including  16  rounds  trips  on  high  speed  rail  daily  and  more  intermodal  freight  use. 
highway  travel  is  still  projected  to  grow  55%.    In  effect,  3.4%  of  trips  are  divened. 
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Consequently  our  top  priority  in  the  25  year  plan  calls  for  significant  new  investments  to 
preserve,  reconstruct,  and  modernize  our  state  and  local  highway  systems. 

We  have  completed  an  extensive  analysis  of  our  state  highway  infrastructure,  and  found  that 
many  of  our  most  important  routes  are  nearing  the  end  of  their  life  cycle,  and  both  pavements 
and  structures  will  soon  need  complete  replacement.  Our  current  investment  levels  are  totally 
inadequate  to  achieve  this.    Let  me  cite  two  examples. 

•  Wisconsin  has  1550  miles  of  key  multilane  NHS  routes,  about  one-third  of  that  system,  that 
we  define  as  BACKBONE  routes.  Our  analysis  projects  the  need  for  an  ADDITIONAL  $1.5 
billion  in  rehabilitation  funding  through  2020.  bevond  current  spending  levels  on  that  system. 

•  The  Milwaukee  Freeway  System  was  constructed  in  the  late  I950's  and  60's.  Virtually  the 
entire  system  must  be  completely  rebuilt  over  the  next  15-20  years,  and  several  key  interchanges 
with  obsolete,  unsafe  1960's  designs  must  be  reconfigured.  To  accomplish  this,  Wisconsin  will 
need  to  invest  an  ADDITIONAL  SI. 3  billion,  above  current  spending  levels.  This  does  NOT 
include  the  addition  of  HOV  lanes  on  much  of  the  system,  which  the  updated  regional  plan  is 
recommending. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  plan  does  NOT  propose  adding  to  the  current  level  of 
investment  in  highway  capacity,  sutewide.  Wisconsin  utilizes  bond  ftmding  for  about  70%  of 
this  appropriation;  very  little  NHS  or  STP  funding  is  allocated  to  this  pan  of  our  budget,  so 
there  is  practically  no  opportunity  for  freeing  up  these  funds  for  rehabilitation  or  '<^ra^sit 
investments,  even  if  the  capacity  program  were  significantly  scaled  back. 

The  plan  commits  to  the  completion  of  capacity  projects  that  the  I...egislature  has  authorized,  and 
are  programmed  for  construction  by  2005.  The  plan  also  identifies  about  1000  miles  of  state 
highways  that  traffic  forecasts  identify  could  need  additional  lanes  by  2020.  However,  the  plan 
commits  DOT  to  a  full  congestion  management  analysis  on  these  routes,  to  determine  whether 
demand  management,  or  investments  in  rail  or  transit  alternatives  beyond  those  included  in  the 
plan,  could  eliminate  or  postpone  the  need  for  new  capacity.  We  are  hopeful  that  continuing 
investments  in  needed  capacity  beyond  2005  can  be  made  within  the  existing  budget  for  these 
projects.    Our  analysis  will  be  completed  in  1996. 

In  summary,  significant  increases  in  highway  rehabilitation  investments  will  be  needed  to  meet 
emerging  priority  needs  on  the  State  Highway  System  alone.  Since  these  ADDITIONAL  needs 
are  NOT  related  to  capacity,  and  given  the  minimal  diversion  potential  identified  in  our  planning 
processes,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  significant  current  or  fiimre  potential  for  flexing 
highway  accounts  to  legitimate  transit  needs.  Doing  so  would  simply  exacerbate  our  unfunded 
highway  needs 
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The  Role  of  Alternatives  to  Driving.  Translinks  also  identified  a  number  of  critical  "mobility 
gaps"  that  will  be  addressed  through  increased  investments  in  rail,  bus,  airport,  and  bike  and 
pedestrian  facilities  to  serve  Wisconsin's  young,  elderly,  poor,  disabled  and  rural  residents  who 
don't  drive  and  are  transit  dependent,  and  to  provide  new  transportation  choices  wherever  they 
can  add  real  value  to  users.  Freight  shippers  want  options  too  and  business,  industry,  and 
community  officials  called  for  expanded  rail,  harbor,  air,  and  intermodal  facilities  to  supplement 
and  link  highways 

In  terms  of  urban  transit  and  intercity  bus,  Wisconsinites  want  more  service,  safer  service,  and 
improved  stations  that  cotmect  with  other  modes  and  provide  more  links  between  the  suburbs 
and  central  cities.  Translinks'  urban  transit  plan  element  is  designed  to  meet  the  biggest 
challenges:  financing,  declining  ridership  and  service  reductions.  To  avoid  service  cuts  or  fare 
increases,  local  communities  will  need  stronger  federal  and  state  partnerships  and  more  revenue 
options.  As  a  first  step,  Translinks  will  restructure  state  support  for  operating  assistance  to 
stabilize  external  financing  From  this  stabilized  base,  more  funding  will  be  provided  to  expand 
existing  transit  services  The  state  will  also  begin  regional  transit  services  that  will  connect 
major  shopping,  employment,  residential  and  population  centers  in  metropolitan  areas  through 
expanded  bus,  van,  and  rail  service. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  describe  the  innovative  transit  elements  of  our  long-term 
plan. 

Under  current  law,  Wisconsin  provides  from  the  Transportation  Fund  42%  of  the  operating  costs 
of  25  fixed  route  bus  and  35  shared  ride  taxi  systems,  plus  a  supplemental  appropriation  to 
Madison  and  Milwaukee  County,  our  two  largest  transit  systems.  This  unique  state  commitment 
assures  stable,  predictable  funding,  as  costs  rise  or  service  expands. 

The  Translinks  draft  plan's  $925  million  transit  clement  stans  by  extending  the  state's 
commitment  to  a  share  of  operating  costs  to  include  the  federal  portion  as  well.  Under  this 
proposal,  counting  federal  aid,  Wisconsin  would  commit  to  pay  50%  of  operating  costs  in  our 
two  largest  systems,  65%  in  mid-sized  systems,  and  70%  in  small  systems.  In  effect,  state  aid 
would  expand  as  federal  operating  assistance  is  phased  out,  providing  each  system  a  predictable 
level  of  external  assistance  to  plan  for.  In  addition,  to  encourage  local  governments  to  try  new 
service  extensions  at  very  low  cost,  the  state  will  buy  down  the  first  two  years  of  new  or 
expanded  service,  by  providing  80%,  then  70%  of  its  operating  cost. 

Working  closely  with  transit  operators,  the  Department  has  successfully  coordinated  efforts  to 
win  federal  discretionary  bus  funding  in  recent  years  through  the  dedicated  efforts  of  the 
Wisconsin  Congressional  delegation.  Using  these  revenues,  CMAQ  and  a  limited  amount  of 
STP  funding,  EVERY  existing  bus  capital  application  has  been  funded. 

At  this  time,  pending  completion  of  these  smdies,  there  are  no  unmet  major  transit  capital  needs, 
and  therefore,  no  active  consideration  of  using  STP  funds  for  anything  except  routine  bus 
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replacements.  The  Department  and  the  uansit  community  are  focased,  instead,  on  solving  long- 
term  operating  cost  problems,  an  essential  first  step  in  any  expansion  of  transit  service. 

The  Department  is  the  lead  agency  in  completing  an  alternatives  analysis  studying  busway,  HOV 
and  light  rail  options  in  Milwaukee's  East- West  Corridor.  The  state  has  paid  100%  of  the  smdy 
costs  to  date,  and  has  committed  to  pay  half  the  non- federal  share  of  remaining  engineering 
costs.  In  cooperation  with  SEWRPC,  the  state  will  also  assist  in  several  transit  Major 
Investment  Smdies,  identified  in  its  recommended  plan,  looking  at  commuter  rail  and  HOV's 
in  key  corridors.  When  complete,  the  Department  will  amend  its  plan  to  include  their 
recommendations . 

The  draft  Translinks  plan  also  proposes  an  innovative  comprehensive  intercity  public 
transportation  system  with  rail  and  bus  elements. 

For  intercity  rail,  the  plan  proposes  new  Amtrak  service  from  Chicago  through  Milwaukee,  to 
both  Madison  and  to  Green  Bay,  including  a  new  stop  at  Kenosha.  Two  years  ago,  the 
Legislamre  committed  S50  million  in  bonding  to  upgrade  the  track,  on  the  condition  that  Amtrak 
provide  train-sets  and  commit  to  its  share  of  403B  funding.  We  are  still  wailing  for  that 
commitment.  The  plan  also  proposes  additional  service  on  an  existing  route  from  Chicago 
through  Milwaukee  to  the  Twin  Cities.  And  finally,  the  plan  includes  the  development  of  High 
Speed  Rail  Service  from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee,  Madison,  La  Crosse  and  the  Twin  Cities.  In 
partnership  with  Illinois,  the  Department  is  nearing  completion  of  an  in-depth  smdy  of  the 
Milwaukee-Chicago  corridor,  and  will  develop  a  phased  high  speed  rail  implementation  strategy 
for  this  corridor.    The  capital  costs  of  this  initiative  may,  however,  exceed  $1  billion. 

Over  the  past  number  of  years,  Wisconsin  intercity  bus  service  has  dwindled.  The  Section  18 
program  for  covering  half  the  deficit  has  proven  ineffective,  since  private  providers  will  not 
operate  with  any  deficit.  The  draft  plan  proposes  tlie  phase  in  of  new  intercity  bus  service  to 
every  community  over  5.000,  as  well  as  major  colleges  and  medical  instimtions.  The  state 
would  contract  with  the  private  sector  to  provide  at  least  two  round  trips  daily  on  each  route. 
Some  routes  would  connect  directly  to  Amtrak  stations,  with  timed  service  and  through  ticketing 
and  baggage. 

Finally,  the  plan  proposes  a  new  80%  state  grant  program  to  develop  or  improve  intercity/urban 
transit  stations  in  conmiunities  statewide. 

Two  years  ago,  in  response  to  ISTEA,  die  Governor  included  in  his  budget  an  allocation  of  STP 
funding  to  develop  special  urban  bike  routes,  and  state  funding  to  assist  in  urban  bicycle  plan 
development.  The  Departmcni  is  now  working  closely  with  each  MPO  to  develop  commuter 
bike  plans.  The  draft  plan  commits  the  Department  to  accommodate  bicycle  travel  in  all  major 
urban  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  projects,  where  the  route  is  included  in  an  MPO  bicycle 
plan,  or  where  25  bicyclists  a  day  currently  travel.  In  addition,  new  funding  is  included  for  off- 
road  bicycle  paths  and  local  road  bicycle  accommodations.  Together  with  some  CMAQ  and 
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enhancement  funding,  these  resources  have  been  sufficient  to  meet  nearly  all  bicycle  funding 
applications. 

Transportation  Project  Investments  and  Clean  Air  Act  Compliance.  Under  ISTEA,  states 
are  encouraged  to  implement  transit  projects  that  would  contribute  significantly  to  improved  air 
quality'. 

Since  passage  of  both  the  CAAA  and  ISTEA,  intensive  modelling  in  non-attainment  areas  has 
confirmed  that  the  implementation  of  a  clean  cars/clean  fuels  strategy  will  be  the  predominant 
mechanism  used  to  reduce  mobile  sector  emissions.  In  9  eastern  Wisconsin  non-attainment 
counties,  the  mobile  sector  in  1990  generated  about  39%  of  total  VOC's.  Due  to  fleet  mmover, 
enhanced  I/M,  and  the  use  of  reformulated  fuel,  the  mobile  sector  share  is  projected  to  drop  to 
23%  by  1996.  Total  mobile  sector  VOC's  are  projected  to  decline  by  about  75-85%,  between 
1990  and  2007,  Wisconsin's  compliance  date,  despite  continuing  travel  growth.  As  technology 
improvements  cause  mobile  sector  VOC's  to  decline  to  a  very  small  base,  demand  management 
and  transit  strategies  that  impact  travel  have  rapidly  decreasing  air  quality  value. 

In  the  6-county  severe  non-attainment  area  of  SE  Wisconsin,  for  example,  SEWRPC's  analysis 
shows  that  119.2  daily  tons  of  VOC's  in  1991  will  shrink  to  29.8  tons,  in  2010,  under  the  no- 
build  alternative,  and  just  a  bit  further,  to  28.6  tons,  under  the  recommended  plan,  which 
includes  a  very  substantial  72%  extension  of  transit  service. 

Whether  transit  is  an  effective  travel  option  may  well  be  less  related  to  expanded  transit  service, 
which  the  plan  suppons,  than  to  the  pattern  of  land  use,  which  is  a  local  decision  in  Wisconsin. 
The  plan  includes  a  number  of  new  department  commitments  to  include  land  use  impacts  in  its 
decision  making.  And  just  last  month,  Governor  Thompson  appointed  an  Interagency  Land  Use 
Council  and  Strategic  Growth  Task  Force.  Their  key  mission  is  to  develop  a  state  land  use 
policy  and  strategies  to  assist  local  governments  in  effective  development  and  implementation 
of  coordinated  land  use  plans. 

Pricing  Measures.  Just  as  investments  in  alternative  modes  have  minimal  impact  on  highway 
usage,  we  found  similar  results  when  analyzing  transportation  pricing  designed  to  change  travel 
bcliavior.  In  Wisconsm,  shifting  all  local  highway  costs  to  highway  user  fees  would  require  a 
S.35  increase  in  the  state  motor  fuel  tax.  This  major  tax  increase  would  result  in  less  than  a  5% 
reduction  in  urban  vehicle  travel,  most  of  which  would  come  from  shorter  trips  as  people  choose 
to  live  closer  to  their  jobs,  and  not  by  switching  to  transit  use.  It  is  obvious  that  only  massive, 
and  heretofore  unthinkable  increases  in  the  costs  associated  with  driving  will  make  pricing  an 
effective  tool  for  changing  behavior.  The  Department  is  convinced  that  implementing  such  a 
policy  at  the  state  or  regional  level  would  simply  raise  the  cost  of  transporution  in  Wisconsin, 
putting  our  citizens  at  a  severe  economic  disadvantage. 

MPO  Role  and  Composition.  While  the  Translinks  effort  proceeds  at  the  state  level,  the  state's 
14  MPOs  arc  developing  urban  plans,  in  close  coordination  with  the  Department.  Once 
completed,  these  plans  will  be  integrated  with  Translinks  to  provide  a  comprehensive,  long-term 
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strategy  for  the  future  of  Wisconsin  transporution.  Dr.  Bauer  is  here  today  representing 
SEWRPC,  the  MPO  for  southeastern  Wisconsin.  SEWRPC  will  be  one  of  3  MPOS  to  complete 
comprehensive  plans  this  year.  SEWRPC  has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  meeting  comprehensive 
ISTEA  requirements  for  urban  planning. 

Wisconsin  has  had  a  long  history  of  effective  local  and  regional  planning  agencies,  but  the  new 
requirements  in  ISTEA  has  forced  these  organizations  to  assume  an  even  greater  level  of 
responsibility.  Where  Wisconsin  had  traditionally  looked  to  MPOs  to  determine  the  use  of 
"attributable"  funds  under  the  FA-U  program,  and  for  MPOs  in  smaller  areas  to  offer 
suggestions  about  local  priorities,  the  MPOs  in  the  larger  areas  are  now  responsible  for 
managing  the  entire  program  of  state  and  local  projects  within  funding  levels  made  available  to 
the  area  under  ISTEA.  In  the  smaller  urbanized  areas,  where  the  state  is  still  responsible  for 
project  selection,  we  nonetheless  look  to  the  MPOs  to  take  the  lead  in  project  selection  within 
the  urbanized  area.  The  state  is  an  active  partner  in  identifying  needs  on  tlie  state  system  and 
in  prioritizing  projects  witliin  those  funding  streams.  But  project  selection  in  all  urbanized  areas 
has  become  a  highly  collaborative  process. 

Wisconsin  MPOs  are  organized  under  the  federal  MPO  regulations,  and  rely  on  the  Wisconsin 
regional  planning  commission  (RPC)  structure  for  much  of  the  staff  and  the  policymaking  groups 
in  the  MPO  process.  Voting  on  MPO  boards  does  not  tend  to  be  proportional  to  population.  In 
Wisconsin,  there  are  very  few  special-purpose  governmental  units,  and  virtually  all  local 
transport  facilities  and  services,  like  transit,  airports  and  ports,  are  operated  under  tlie  direction 
of  count)'  or  city  governments.  Because  all  counties  and  municipalities  in  the  MPO  region  are 
represenied  on  each  board,  ultimately  the  interests  of  each  of  these  other  modes  are  represented 
in  all  technical  and  policy  deliberations  of  the  MPO. 

The  state  is  not  as  a  rule  represented  on  the  policy  level  in  Wisconsin  MPOs,  but  is  heavily 
involved  in  working  with  MPO/RPC  staff  in  developing  technical  information  and  alternatives 
for  the  policy  board.  No  significant  changes  have  occurred  in  MPO  composition  in  the  past  three 
years,  although  evolutionary  changes  have  occurred.  First,  we  have  updated  all  our  MPOs  based 
on  the  results  of  the  1990  census,  which  has  involved  redrawing  boundaries  and  adding  new 
units  of  governments.  Second,  we  have  made  an  explicit  effort  to  make  all  transit  operators  a 
direct  part>'  to  the  cooperative  planning  agreements  at  the  local  level,  which  ensures  that  transit 
operations  staff  will  be  involved  in  developing  technical  information  for  consideration  by  MPO 
policymakers. 

Recommendations  for  Improvements  to  Planning  Process.  Overall,  state  and  local  planning 
processes  are  working  well  and  provide  an  effective  way  to  target  future  investments  and  project 
selection.  WisDOT  welcomes  ISTEA's  increased  role  for  MPOs  in  transportation  decision 
making  and  urges  Congress  to  avoid  any  dramatic  changes.  We  have  still  not  completed  the 
initial  planning  cycle  since  ISTEA  passage,  and  it  is  far  too  early  for  major  changes  in  these 
evolving  relationships  or  MPO  composition.  The  current  Congrcssionally  imposed  planning 
structures  are  generally  appropriate.  They  maintain  state  responsibility  for  preserving  intercity, 
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interstaie,  and  international  mobility  while  enhancing  regional  decision-making  in  urban  planning 
efforts    Coordination  is  emphasized  at  every  stage. 

Financial  Responsibility.  There  are  two  areas  in  the  planning  regulations  that  we  have  found 
most  confounding.  First  is  the  question  of  developing  "financially  constrained"  state  and  local 
long  range  plans  We  understand  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  these  provisions  in  ISTEA,  to  try 
to  ensure  that  long  range  plans  are  realistic  and  are  acmally  implemenlable.  Ironically,  though, 
we  have  discovered  that  the  financial  constraint  test  has  a  perverse  impact,  in  that  it  limits  the 
development  of  alternative  visions  for  the  fumre  and  tends  to  force  dialogue  and  decisions  on 
new  ideas  long  before  information  and  support  can  be  developed  in  favor  of  resource 
commitments  Put  simply,  no  one  will  commit  funding  for  major  new  projects,  especially 
transit,  until  the  project  is  fully  developed.  To  expect  funding  commitments  in  a  long-term  plan 
is  grossly  unrealistic. 

Unrealistic  Timelines.  Secondly,  the  entire  process  of  trying  to  overlay  Clean  Air  Act  timelines 
and  requirements  on  top  of  ISTEA  deadlines  has  been  very  confusing,  especially  given  the  lack 
of  timely  guidance  and  regulations  on  many  key  issues.  However,  we  recognize  the  difficulty 
that  FHWA,  FTA  and  EPA  have  had  in  developing  implementation  guidelines.  It  is  our 
conclusion  that  many  of  the  deadlines  established  by  ISTEA,  however  well-intentioned,  were 
highly  unrealistic.  We  tan  only  hope  that  does  not  end  up  forcing  both  state  and  federal  agencies 
into  some  unwise  long  term  decisions  made  too  quickly  simply  in  order  to  meet  deadlines  that 
were  set  arbitrarily  during  the  legislative  process. 

Public  Participation.  Plan  Updates,  and  Major  Investment  Studies.  In  addition  to  revamping 
financial  responsibility  requirements  and  unrealistic  compliance  schedules,  there  are  three  other 
areas  where  plarming  processes  could  be  improved  by  revisiting  requirements  for  public 
participation,  plan  updates,  and  major  investment  studies  (MIS).  I  am  not  certain  that  states  and 
MPOs  will  be  able  to  sustain  the  heroic  public  outreach  efforts  in  fumre  plan  updates  that 
characterized  their  initial  development.  With  literally  dozens  of  reports  and  meetings,  wc  arc 
having  real  difficulty  in  keeping  the  general  public's  attention.  ISTEA  planning  should  not 
become  an  endurance  contest  for  modal  advocates.  How  often  and  how  comprehensive  plan 
updates  are  should  be  is  a  topic  wonh  investigating. 

The  MIS  requirement  should  also  be  re-evaluated.  Where  options  to  highway  capacity  are 
thoroughly  evaluated  at  the  system  planning  level,  repeating  the  analysis  at  the  project  level  is 
usually  redundant  and  meaningless,  since  effective  transit  development  can  usually  only  occur 
at  the  system  level.  We  would  therefore  suggest  that  the  MIS  requirement  be  focused  on  major 
highway  and  transit  projects  in  the  largest  metropolitan  areas,  where  system  planning  indicates 
a  range  of  alternatives  are  feasible  and  further  analysis  is  needed  to  develop  a  preferred 
alternative. 

Continue  Coooerative  Planning.  The  Department  strongly  believes  that  the  comprehensive 
intermodal  planning  processes  required  by  ISTEA  should  be  continued  and  strengthened. 
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Prescriptive  planning  regulations  should  be  loosened  to  encourage  creative  approaches.  We  are 
confident  that  these  plans  will  produce  effective  state  and  metropolitan  multimodal  transporution 
development  blueprints.  Cumulatively,  these  plans  will  also  inform  Congress  of  the 
extensiveness  of  emerging  transporution  needs,  and  help  shape  future  legislation  and  funding 
programs  to  address  them  in  a  timely  way. 

Maximize  Flexibilirv.  We  are  also  urging  Congress  to  maximize  flexibility  by  keeping  in  mind 
that  the  planning  process,  not  a  pre-dctermined  sense  of  appropriate  highway  or  transit  program 
share,  should  determine  state  and  MPO  funding  allocations.  They  will  vary  significantly  -  and 
properly  -  from  state  to  state  and  urbanized  area  to  urbanized  area,  based  on  population  density, 
land  use,  the  state  and  local  economy  and  other  unique  factors. 

Flexibility  means  just  that:  the  opportvmity  to  choose.  Judging  a  state  or  MPO's  responsiveness 
to  needs  should  not  consider  whether  "flexing"  is  utilized  or  not,  hut  whether  the  intermodal 
plan  is  being  implemented,  using  all  available  resources.  Focusing  on  how  federal  funds  in  any 
one  program,  or  even  cumulatively,  are  used,  distorts  the  real  world  of  sute  and  metropolitan 
transportation  decision-making. 

WISCONSIN  TRANSPORTATION  FINANCE 

In  order  to  understand  how  Wisconsin  allocates  state  and  federal  resources,  I  would  like  to 
provide  a  general  overview  of  Wisconsin's  approach  to  transportation  finance. 

Current  Situation.  In  1977,  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  tnuisfonned  our  historic  highway  fund 
into  a  comprehensive  Transportation  Fund.  All  state  transporution  revenues  arc  deposited  in 
the  fund.  They  include  highway  user  fees,  as  well  as  airline  and  railroad  taxes  and  fees.  The 
Legislature  appropriates  funding  for  each  transporution  program  biennially,  based  on  competing 
priorities,  with  no  regard  to  the  modal  source  of  income.  Wisconsin  has  strong  sute-funded 
highway,  transit,  rail,  airport,  and  waterport  programs. 

Our  FY94-95  transportation  budget  will  spend  $3.2  billion,  of  which  only  23%,  or  $738  million 
is  federal  funding. 

Leaving  aside  internal  management  costs  like  our  motor  vehicle  and  sute  patrol  divisions, 
Wisconsin  is  spending  about  $1.2  billion  annually  in  program  areas,  including  state  highway 
maintenance  and  improvements,  and  assisunce  to  local  governments  for  roads,  rail,  transit, 
airports,  and  harbors.  Over  the  projected  25-year  planning  process,  our  base  spending  therefore 
would  amount  to  S30. 1  billion  in  1994  consUnt  dollars,  assuming  the  continuation  of  all  existing 
programs. 

FLIVDING  FLEXIBBLITY  AND  FEDERAL  FINANCING 

Toward  a  New  Perspective.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  Subcommittee's  interest  in  these 
two  areas  by  discussing  the  premise  of  the  series  of  questions  listed.   Unfortunately  questions 
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about  "flex"  funds  demonstrate  a  significant  and  fundamental  misunderstanding  in  Washington 
of  the  reality  of  how  transportation  projects  are  funded  at  the  state  and  local  level. 

The  questions  imply  that  federal  funding  is  driving  state  and  local  investments  decisions  and  that 
looking  at  one  or  more  categories  of  federal  funding  will  reveal  whether  states  are  making 
adequate  commitments  to  urban  areas.    This  is  not  the  case. 

First,  federal  categorical  funds  are  only  one  of  several  federal,  state  and  local  funding  sources 
available  to  fund  transportation  projects.  Tracking  the  specific  use  of  one  particular  funding 
categor)'  provides  absolutely  no  insight  into  any  larger  questions  about  the  overall  use  of  funds 
by  state  or  local  governments  or  the  adequacy  of  the  investment  level  for  any  particular  mode. 

Second,  the  question  of  adequacy  should  start  with  an  assessment  of  unmet  need  in  various 
modes  and  areas,  as  documented  by  the  planning  process.  Available  funding  from  all  sources 
should  be  measured  against  these  unmet  needs  before  any  questions  about  fund  transfers  can  be 
asked 

Wisconsin  Flexes  Funds  Where  Appropriate.  For  example  with  transit,  the  availability  of 
section  9  and  section  3  funds  determines  the  degree  to  which  transit  systems  can  stay  current 
with  capital  needs  on  an  on-going  basis.  Since  1991,  Wisconsin  transit  systems  have  been  able 
to  meet  virtually  all  of  their  emerging  transit  capital  needs  from  these  sources.  Based  on  the 
best  information  available,  there  are  currently  no  unmet  transit  capital  needs  in  Wisconsin,  and 
the  question  of  providing  additional  "flex"  funds  would  not  normally  arise.  The  biggest 
impediment  to  expanded  urban  transit  service  is  not  inadequate  capital  funding  but  insufficient 
operating  assistance.  Local  communities  are  drowning  in  increased  costs  and  taxpayers  are 
revolting  against  property  tax  increases.  We  would  respectfully  urge  that  Congress  recognize 
that  it  is  phasing  out  operating  assistance  -  to  the  detriment  of  many  communities  nationwide  - 
-  at  the  same  time  that  it  imposes  more  costs  through  ADA  mandates  and  section  13(c)  labor 
protection.  If  Congress  is  committed  to  making  transit  a  national  priority,  it  would  be  most 
helpful  to  address  both  problems  simultaneously. 

STP  Funding.  In  Wisconsin,  funding  transfers  have  occurred:  $2.5  million  was  transferred  to 
transit  in  FY  92  and  $2.0  million  was  transferred  in  FY  94  which  remains  unobligated.  As  a 
matter  of  policy,  in  the  1993-95  biennial  budget,  Wisconsin  established  a  new  "STP 
Discretionary"  program  under  which  $4  million  per  year  in  federal  funds  would  be  made 
available  for  non-highway  projects,  primarily  transit  capital  and  bike/ped  projects.  By  setting 
aside  tliesc  STP  fiinds  through  the  state  budget  process,  less  federal  aid  is  available  for 
traditional  highway  projects.  ' 

CMAO  Funding.  Based  on  our  experience,  the  provisions  in  ISTEA  dealing  with  CMAQ  and 
other  programs  involving  "non-traditional"  federal  aid  recipients  and  projects  were  seriously 
flawed.  It  has  been  very  difficult  to  obligate  money  for  CMAQ  projects,  and  only  now  have  we 
esublished  a  flow  of  information  and  projects  that  will  allow  us  to  anticipate  that  the  full  amount 
of  funding  made  available  will  actually  be  used  in  a  given  year  by  project  sponsors. 
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The  start-up  problems  were  easily  foreseeable  by  any  officials  who  were  familiar  with  how 
FHWA  programs  function.  It  always  takes  at  least  two  years,  and  often  three,  to  establish  new 
pronrams.  define  eligible  projects,  familiarize  project  sponsors  with  administrative  and  financial 
requirements  and  then  to  solicit,  select  and  initiate  projects.  Unfortunately,  a  mis-impression  was 
created  for  many  new  potential  project  sponsors  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  apply  for  some 
money  and  they  would  receive  a  check,  immediately.  To  date,  we  have  obligated  $15.6  million 
of  the  $34  4  million  in  CMAQ  apportionments  received  since  1992.  Compounding  the  confusion 
has  been  the  fact  that  there  remains  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  about  exactly  what  kinds  of  air 
quality  projects  can  and  should  be  funded  from  CMAQ,  especially  since  the  SIP  development 
process  is  far  from  complete. 

I.Trban  Set-asides.  Regarding  the  set-asides  for  urban  areas  in  ISTEA,  Wisconsin  made  a  policy 
decision  in  tlie  1993-95  state  budget  to  increase  by  67%  the  amount  of  federal  funding  made 
available  to  all  counties  and  municipalities  for  local  roads  and  streets.  This  included  the 
increased  required  set-aside  for  tlie  larger  areas  as  well  as  the  non-urban  set  aside.  There  were 
large  and  continuing  increases  made  available  for  local  govenmients  of  all  sizes,  not  just  those 
impacted  by  the  increased  set-asides  in  ISTEA.  Local  governments  were  not  immediately  able 
to  make  full  use  of  the  increased  funds,  because  they  needed  some  lead  time  to  develop 
additional  projects  and  generate  the  local  matching  funds.  Now,  almost  three  years  later,  they 
have  adjusted  to  the  increased  program  level  and  are  making  use  of  the  funds. 

In  addition  to  this  broad  increase  in  funds  for  local  highways,  Wisconsin  also  created  a  specific 
program  to  target  federal  funds  for  locally-owned  portions  of  the  newly-designated  National 
Highway  System.  In  the  1993-95  state  budget,  almost  $10  million  in  federal  aid  per  year  was 
set-aside  for  two  projects  on  locally-owned  NHS  routes  that  local  governments  said  would  be 
ready  for  obligation  during  the  biennium.  Unfortunately,  neither  project  was  developed  by  the 
local  government  so  no  funds  were  obligated  for  those  projects;  yet  the  funds  would  have  been 
available  had  the  projects  been  ready.  Obviously  looking  at  obligations  to  date  doesn't  effectively 
reflect  the  kind  of  program  policy  decisions  that  have  acnially  been  made  at  the  state  level.  An 
urban  area  does  not  need  to  receive  acnial  funding  to  benefit  from  investments  in  other  parts  of 
the  state.  NHS  routes  throughout  the  state  carry  southeastern  Wisconsin  products  to  market  and 
its  citizens  to  their  travel  destinations.  Because  many  MPOs  do  not  have  local  jurisdiction  over 
NHS  routes,  it  makes  no  sense  to  distribute  NHS  funds  by  formula  to  those  urban  areas  that 
dont  need  it. 

Wisconsin's  FY  95  budget  for  state  bridge  and  highway  rehabilitation  is  S392  million,  of  wliich 
only  47%,  or  $184  million,  is  federally  funded.  This  illustrates  the  ongoing  commitment  of 
Governor  Thompson  and  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  to  providing  the  funds  needed  to  meet 
explicit  program  goals,  rather  than  limiting  the  state's  investments  to  matching  federal  aid. 
Given  this  very  large  overmatch,  and  the  fact  that  each  rehabilitation  program  is  managed  on 
an  all  funds  basis,  the  geographic  location  of  where  federal  funds  are  actually  spent  is  not 
considered  in  program  management. 
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Federal  aids  arc  not  the  driving  force  in  any  program  or  budget  issues  in  Wisconsin.  Even  in 
highways,  federal  funds  represent  less  than  1/2  of  our  annual  highway  construction  expendimres. 
In  Wisconsin,  our  budgets  are  built  first  by  docunlenting  the  level  of  investment  thai  is  needed 
or  appropriate  in  any  given  mode.  Then  available  federal  aids  are  applied.  Whatever  funding 
needs  that  remain  are  then  met  with  state  fiinds.  Efocumented  need,  not  federal  funding  levels, 
is  what  drives  the  overall  investment  level  for  transportation  in  Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin  funds  at  least  42%  of  operating  costs  for  all  transit  systems  in  the  state,  with  Madison 
and  Milwaukee  receiving  a  slightly  higher  share  of  costs.  Wisconsin  does  not  have  a  traasit 
capital  program  because  operating  assistance  has  been  a  much  higher  priority  for  our  transit 
systems  as  the  federal  commitment  has  been  reduced.  In  addition,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  current  with  our  transit  capital  needs,  other  funding  sources  have  been  able  to  meet 
identified  needs. 

Trying  to  assess  the  adequacy  of  allocations  in  a  single  category  of  federal  funds  (like  NHS)  or 
bv  tracking  geograpliic  spending  in  urban  areas,  produces  misleading  conclusions  and  distortion 
of  states'  commitments  to  urban  areas.  In  evaluating  state  and  local  investment.  Congress  must 
look  at  the  totality  of  funds  that  states  use  to  meet  program  demands. 

SUMMARY  AND  FEDERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Statewide  and  Metropolitan  Planning.     ISTEA  planning  processes  provide  an  effective 

mechanism  for  identifying  where  future  state  and  urban  investments  should  occur.  It  is  too  early 
for  dramatic  shifts.  It  will  be  two  more  years  before  all  of  Wisconsin's  urban  planning  efforts 
are  completed  and  integrated  into  the  still  evolving  statewide  plan,  Translinks  21.  We  arc  just 
beginning  to  understand  the  lessons  revealed  by  our  Translinks  process.  But  we  do  have  some 
clear  conclusions. 

First,  highways  will  continue  to  play  a  dominant  role  in  the  state's  transportation  network. 
Highway  alternatives  do  add  real  value  by  increasing  choice,  but  they  will  require  new  or 
increased  levels  of  investment  in  a  variety  of  areas.  New  revenue  demands  across  all  modes  will 
be  a  significant  challenge  at  every  level.  Similar  results  from  other  state  planning  processes 
should  be  anticipated.  US  DOT,  working  with  the  states,  must  begin  to  assess  national  needs 
and  funding  levels  in  preparation  for  ISTEA  reauthorization.  Congress  should  be  prepared  to 
respond  with  increased  funding  to  address  legitimate  needs  and  increased  expectations.  It  should 
also  recognize  that  unfimded  federal  mandates  add  to  program  costs  at  a  time  of  declining  public 
resources. 

We  also  know  that  there  are  real  limits  to  the  air  quality  benefits  delivered  by  additional 
investments  in  highway  alternatives.  Unless  Congress  is  willing  to  impose  draconian  pricing 
measures  on  an  unwilling  public,  the  Clean  Air  Act  should  be  revisited  and  effective  national 
solutions  enacted.    At  a  minimum,  unrealistic  timelines  must  be  corrected. 
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While  major  policy  and  MPO  composition  changejs  should  be  avoided,  Congress  can  improve 
the  planning  process  by  overseeing  regulatory  restjiicturing  of  compliance  schedules,  financial 
responsibility  and  public  participation  requircmci}ts,  plan  updates,  and  provisions  for  major 
investment  smdies. 

Fmancing  and  Flexibility.  In  the  areas  of  federal  financing  and  ftindmg  flexibility,  Congress 
should  recognize  that  states  use  a  variety  of  funding  sources  to  fund  transportation  programs. 
Categorical  set  asides  and  suballocation  to  urban  areas,  erode  ISTEA's  intent  to  provide  states 
the  flexibility  they  need  to  implement  plans  and  deliver  programs  It  is  tlie  planning  process  that 
must  drive  investment  decisions.  Whether  highway  funds  are  flexed  to  transit  or  transit  funding 
to  highways  is  irrelevant.   The  measure  of  success  is  whether  plans  are  being  implemented. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  lessons  learned  from  our  experience  with  the  new  planning  processes  and 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  them  with  you.  T  hope  you  find  the  information  presented 
today  useful  as  you  prepare  for  ISTEA  Reauthorization  efforts.  "■ 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  OVERSIGHT 

October  6,  1994 
Joel  S.  Weiner  --  Executive  Director,  NJTPA 

I  am  Joel  Weiner  and  I  serve  as  Executive  Director  of  the  North 
Jersey  Transportation  Planning  Authority  or  NJTPA  which  is  the 
Metropolitan  Planning  Organization  for  the  13  county  northern  New 
Jersey  region.  This  region  covers  more  than  half  of  the  State's 
total  land  area,  inhabited  by  5 . 7  million  people  or  74  percent  of 
the  State's  total  population.  While  this  region  is  largely 
suburban,  it  also  includes  two  major  cities,  Newark  and  Jersey 
City,  as  well  as  rural  areas  in  counties  along  the  Delaware  River. 

The  Authority  consists  of  20  voting  members:  an  elected  official 
from  each  of  the  thirteen  counties  and  two  major  cities  as  well  as 
representatives  of  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Transportation,  the 
Governor's  Office,  NJ  Transit,  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  and  a  Gubernatorial -appointed  Citizen  Representative. 

Like  MPOs  across  the  country,  the  NJTPA  is  actively  working  to  put 
in  place  new  planning  processes  and  acquire  new  capabilities  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  ISTEA.  In  contrast  to  our  neighboring 
MPOs  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  which  entered  the  ISTEA  era  with 
considerably  larger  staffs  and  more  extensive  technical  resources, 
the  NJTPA  has  had  to  remake  itself,  virtually  from  the  ground-up, 
to  meet  its  new  responsibilities. 
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So  far,  we  have  expanded  our  staff  from  9  employees  to  18  and  are 
planning  additional  new  hirees  to  meet  an  ever- increasing  workload. 
We  also  are  in  the  midst  of  acquiring  additional  technical  re- 
sources to  support  our  transportation  network  and  emissions 
modeling,  mapping  and  public  outreach  activities.  Among  the  most 
noticeaible  and  important  changes  brought  about  by  ISTEA  has  been 
new  levels  of:  public  awareness,  interest  and  involvement  in  the 
work  of  the  MPO.  Our  monthly  Board  meetings  are  attracting 
capacity  attendance.  The  mayors,  freeholders,  county  executives 
and  agency  officials  that  serve  on  our  Authority  are  investing 
considerably  more  time  and  energy  in  MPO  activities  --  including 
getting  involved  in  technical  matters  that  were  once  largely  left 
to  their  staff  planners.  Major  planning  and  programming  decisions 
by  the  NJTPA  are  now  receiving  wide  coverage  by  media  in  the  State 
as  well.  The  reasons  are  simple:  our  infrastructure  needs  are 
great,  the  money  is  limited  and  trade-offs  must  be  made. 

In  response  to  the  ISTEA  mandates,  a  growing  citizen  interest  and 
our  greater  degree  of  public  accountability,  this  MPO  has  drama- 
tically changed  the  way  project  selection  and  decision-making  is 
conducted  in  northern  New  Jersey.  With  input  from  a  wide  variety 
of  groups  and  individuals,  the  NJTPA  Board  developed  and  adopted 
six  planning  goals,  related  criteria  and  quantifiable  performance 
standards  to  guide  its  investment  decisions.  We  are  now  able  to 
objectively  evaluate  and  prioritize  hundreds  of  projects  and  pro- 
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grams  for  inclusion  in  our  capital  programming  document  --  better 
known  as  the  Transportation  Improvement  Program  or  TIP. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Transportation 
(NJDOT) ,  all  investment  proposals  --  regardless  of  funding  category 
--  are  now  included  each  year  in  the  project  mix  for  prioritization 
purposes.  What  this  means  is  that  funding  categories  where  the  MPO 
has  lead  responsibility  (i.e.,  STP,  CMAQ  and  FTA  administered  pro- 
grams) and  those  in  which  the  State  is  the  federally  designated 
lead  agency  (i.e.,  NHS,  Interstate  Maintenance,  Bridge,  etc.)  are 
jointly  administered  in  terms  of  project/program  selection  and 
prioritization.  This  has  helped  to  move  decision  making  closer  to 
the  people  by  empowering  their  local  elected  representatives  with 
broad  programming  responsibilities.  To  aid  these  dedicated  public 
officials  in  their  deliberations  and  to  insure  issues  before  the 
Authority  receive  the  widest  public  input  and  exposure,  we  also 
have  held  a  continuing  series  of  public  meetings. 

While  this  new,  more  vital  role  for  the  NJTPA  has  been  a  positive 
development,  a  number  of  difficulties  and  obstacles  remain  in  our 
efforts  to  fully  realize  the  opportunities  created  by  ISTEA.  Our 
experience  may  offer  insights  to  your  Committee  in  considering 
future  modifications  of  the  law. 

In  particular  we  are  grappling  with  a  number  of  important  issues 
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involving  the  State-MPO  relationship.  Many  of  the  initial  tensions 
that  arose  between  our  MPO  and  NJDOT  have  been  resolved  through  a 
series  of  negotiating  sessions,  the  development  of  a  memorandum  of 
understanding  and  ongoing  dialogue.  However,  NJDOT  continues  to 
resist  opening  up  the  capital  development  process  with  respect  to 
project  deliverability  and  funding  allocations. 

Specifically,  NJDOT,  in  preparing  projects  for  delivery,  consis- 
tently advances  just  enough  projects  to  utilize  available  funds  and 
no  more.  This  leaves  our  local  elected  officials  little  or  no  room 
for  choices  about  which  projects  will  be  implemented  in  a  given 
year.  As  a  result,  low  ranked  projects  continue  to  advance  toward 
implementation  while  other  projects  scoring  considerably  higher 
(under  MPO  adopted  criteria)  must  wait  due  to  lack  of  deliver- 
ability. 

Ideally,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  TIP  development  cycle,  the  NJTPA 
Board  should  be  presented  with  a  list  of  "ready-to-go"  transporta- 
tion investments  whose  price  tag  far  exceeds  available  funding. 
This  will  put  teeth  into  the  MPO's  criteria  development  and  project 
prioritization  process.  It  will  also  remove  the  stigma  (espoused 
by  certain  regional  stakeholder  groups  --  such  as  the  environmental 
community)  that  our  MPO  is  just  going  through  an  exercise  since  the 
results  have  been  pre-determined  by  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Transportation  (due  to  a  lack  of  choice) . 
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Exacerbating  this  problem  is  NJDOT's  unwillingness  to  have  the  MPO 
at  the  table  when  project  and  program  funding  allocations  are  made 
and  when  decisions  to  flex  STP  and  C^4AQ  funds  (both  areas  of  MPO 
lead  responsibility)  are  advanced.  Once  these  decisions  have  been 
made  (in  closed  session) ,  NJDOT  is  mandated  to  submit  its  annual 
construction  program  (ostensibly  the  TIP  Annual  Element)  to  the 
State  Legislature  for  review  and  approval.  Thereafter,  the  MPO 
receives  the  package  --  leaving  our  Board  in  the  unenviable 
position  of  either  rubber-stamping  an  NJDOT  prepared  TIP  package  or 
fighting  it  out  with  the  State  Senate,  General  Assembly  and  the  two 
implementing  agencies:  NJDOT  and  NJ  Transit  (the  State's  public 
transit  provider) . 

Is  this  what  the  creators  of  ISTEA  had  in  mind  when  this  historic 
legislation  was  enacted?  I  think  not.  We,  at  the  North  Jersey 
MPO,  have  all  the  mechanisms  and  processes  in  place  to  make  joint 
decision-making  work.  What  is  needed  is  refinement  in  the  federal 
legislation  to  give  the  MPO  earlier  access  and  a  greater  voice  in 
project  delivery,  funding  allocations  and  flexing  decisions. 

Before  I  turn  to  other  ISTEA  issues,  I  want  to  express  some  dismay 
with  respect  to  how  CMAQ  funds  accrue  to  MPOs .  It  is  my  under- 
standing that,  nationally,  CMAQ  funds  are  dispersed  to  the  states 
in  accordance  with  their  respective  populations  and  severity  of  air 
quality  non-attainment.    In  New  Jersey,  sub-state  allocations 
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(apportionments  among  the  State's  three  MPOs)  is  at  the  sole  dis- 
cretion of  the  Commissioner  of  Transportation.  And,  while  the 
NJTPA  is  the  largest  MPO  in  terms  of  population  (containing  74  per- 
cent of  the  State's  population)  and  has  the  dubious  distinction  of 
having  the  worst  air  quality  (in  terms  of  ozone  we  are  classified 
as  Severe  II  --  second  only  to  California),  we  have  been  under- 
funded with  respect  to  the  CMAQ  program  in  FY  1994  and  our  TIP 
outyears  call  for  more  of  the  same.  This  needs  to  be  addressed  in 
any  ISTEA  reauthorization  bill  --  perhaps  by  specifying  that  sub- 
state  allocations  should  also  be  based  on  population  and  air  qual- 
ity needs  (i.e.,  determined  by  formula)  or  by  direct  federal  allo- 
cations of  CMAQ  funds  to  MPOs  operating  in  non-attainment  areas. 

On  substantive  issues,  not  surprisingly,  it  is  the  ISTEA  require- 
ments implementing  the  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  that  con- 
tinue to  provoke  the  most  controversy.  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  focus  upon  the  NJTPA' s  experience  with  these  require- 
ments . 

As  we  all  know,  the  battle  lines  have  been  drawn  over  the  Clean  Air 
Act  between  environmentalists  who  quite  rightly  argue  for  measures 
to  reduce  dependence  on  private  automobile  travel  and  those  advoca- 
ting highway  improvements  to  speed  traffic  flow.  In  New  Jersey, 
the  former  includes  effective  and  vocal  regionwide  and  statewide 
coalitions  consisting  of:  the  Tri-State  Transportation  Campaign, 
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the  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  the  Rutgers  Environmental  Law 
Clinic,  the  New  Jersey  Environmental  Lobby,  the  American  Lung 
Association,  and  the  New  Jersey  Public  Interest  Research  Group  (to 
note  but  a  few) .  The  highway-bridge  advocacy  groups  include  not 
only  traditional  members  such  as:  truckers,  professional  engineers, 
contractors,  automobile  associations  and  the  business  community  but 
a  large  share  o£  local  elected  officials. 

1 
In  attempting  to  serve  their  constituents  who  face  mounting  traffic 

congestion  on  suburban  roads  each  day,  these  officials  (comprising 

three-quarters  of  our  Authority  membership)   have  come  to  see 

freeing  up  the  roadways  as  a  bread-and-butter  issue  that  demands 

solutions . 

The  NJTPA,  like  many  other  MPOs,  thus,  has  been  placed  in  a  dif- 
ficult position  in  trying  to  balance  clean  air  and  mobility  needs. 
Our  Authority  is  convinced,  however,  that  such  a  balance  can  be 
achieved.  The  key  is  aggressive  efforts  to  explore  innovative 
solutions  to  transportation  problems  along  with  an  open  decision- 
making process  that  provides  ample  opportunity  for  mutual  under- 
standing and  compromise. 

Yet,  I  must  honestly  say  that  achieving  a  balanced  perspective  has 
been  made  more  difficult  by  some  of  the  mixed  signals  emanating 
from  Washington  in  the  form  of  interim  guidelines  and  final  rules 
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for  implementing  the  provisions  of  ISTEA  and  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Rather  than  making  clear  the  need  for  a  balance  between  mobility 
and  clean  air,  many  of  our  Authority  members  contend  that  state- 
ments by  federal  agencies  tend  to  reinforce  a  view  that  clean  air 
attainment  must  be  pursued,  no  matter  what  the  cost  to  mobility  and 
the  economy. 

A  case  in  point  is  our  MPO's  recent  efforts  to  advance  a  project  to 
widen  of  a  portion  of  1-287  from  an  "outyear"  of  the  TIP  to  the 
current  year.  While  it  is  not  necessary  to  recount  all  the  compli- 
cated issues  involved  in  this  project,  the  bottom  line  is  that  the 
pro3ect  was  supported  by  members  of  our  Board,  by  affected  local 
governments  and  by  a  large  number  of  major  corporations  located 
along  the  corridor.  We  based  our  decision  to  advance  the  project 
on  an  opinion  by  our  legal  counsel  that,  under  provisions  of  the 
relevant  regulations,  our  action  constituted  a  TIP  modification 
rather  than  an  TIP  amendment  and  therefore  did  not  require  a  new 
air  quality  conformity  analysis.  Environmental  groups  appealed  to 
the  FHWA  and  the  USEPA  and  ultimately  garnered  their  agreement  that 
a  new  a  conformity  analysis  indeed  was  required. 

This  MPO's  concern  is  not  that  our  interpretation  of  the  regula- 
tions was  overturned  but  how  this  occurred.  The  week  prior  to  our 
Board's  vote,  USEPA  met  with  representatives  of  the  environmental 
community  and  began  drafting  a  letter  to  the  MPO  essentially  sup- 
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porting  the  environmentalists'  interpretation  of  the  regulations. 
When  our  staff  was  forewarned  (by  a  third  party)  of  the  pending 
letter,  we  called  USEPA  officials  to  ask  them  to  refrain  from 
taking  a  final  position  until  the  MPO  had  an  opportunity  to  meet 
face-to-face  with  them  to  fully  present  our  rationale  for  advancing 
the  project.  Nevertheless,  USEPA  issued  its  letter  on  the  day  of 
our  Board's  vote  on  the  project.  In  sum,  USEPA  hastily  issued  a 
position,  apparently  at  the  urging  of  the  environmentalists,  while 
giving  the  MPO's  position  only  cursory  consideration.  The  episode 
left  our  Board  of  Trustees  questioning  USEPA' s  impartiality  --  and 
integrity  --in  overseeing  transportation  decisions.  It  should  be 
noted  that  it  took  the  FHWA  nearly  three  months  following  our 
Board's  vote  (during  which  time  our  MPO  was  given  ample  opportunity 
to  present  its  case)  to  concur  with  USEPA,  underscoring  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  so  "clear-cut"  a  decision  given  the  various 
interpretations  that  could  be  applied  to  the  applicable  federal 
regulations . 

My  point  is  that  if  MPOs  are  to  successfully  fulfill  requirements 
for  striking  the  balance  between  mobility  and  environmental  needs 
in  their  regions,  federal  agencies  must  be  assiduous  in  hearing  out 
all  sides  and  in  taking  an  even-handed  approach  on  the  controver- 
sial issues  that  will  increasingly  come  before  them.  Congress  can 
facilitate  this  not  only  through  its  oversight  responsibilities  but 
by  helping  provide  clearer  guidance  in  futxire  legislation.   In  my 
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mind,  such  legislation  must  make  clear  that  mobility  is  a  co-equal, 
not  a  subordinate  gc^l,  to  clean  air. 

North  Jersey,  like  many  other  heavily  suburbanized  areas,  is  facing 
traffic  congestion  that  seriously  threatens  its  economic  recovery 
and  future  growth.  In  some  instances,  the  implementation  of  new 
capacity  projects  --  like  implementing  limited  widenings  of  major 
travel  routes  --  promises  to  provide  real  relief  and  improve  the 
movement  of  traffic  over  wide  areas.  Such  projects,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  in  the  nation's  and  the  region's  best  interests  if  well- 
planned  and  undertaken  as  part  of  an  annual  TIP  that  --in  totality 
--  improves  air  quality.  As  it  stands,  environmentalists,  armed 
with  restrictive  language  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  and  in 
ISTEA  rules  about  capacity  enhancements,  are  vigorously  fighting 
virtually  all  plans  to  add  highway  capacity.  This  includes 
opposition  to  new  lanes  dedicated  to  HOVs,  even  though  HOV  lanes 
constitute  one  of  the  innovative  strategies  that  can  help  reduce 
congestion  in  an  environmentally  sensitive  manner.  Future  legis- 
lation must  make  clear  that  the  federal  government  seeks  to  move 
citizens  towards  less  dependence  on  automobiles  and  towards  a 
cleaner  environment  in  measured  steps,  without  sacrificing  vital 
economic  needs  and  interests. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  focus  some  attention  on  the  "I"  in  ISTEA. 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  landmark  legislation,  intermodal  issues 
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were  frankly  "on-the-back-burner"  in  terms  of  our  MPO's  priorities. 
I  am  happy  to  announce  that  this  has  all  changed.  First,  we  have 
commissioned,  completed  and  disseminated  two  major  studies:  one  on 
the  "need  to  provide  adequate  funding  for  dredging  (deepening  the 
channels)  of  our  navigatable  waterways"  (so  that  the  NJTPA  region 
could  compete  for  its  share  of  waterborne  commerce  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  major  ports  of  entry) ;  and  the  other  on 
"identifying  those  institutional,  operational  and  infrastructure 
deficiencies  impeding  intermodal  activities."  Second,  the  NJTPA 
hosted  a  series  of  public  workshops/outreach  meetings  --  targeting 
and  encouraging  the  goods  movement  community  to  participate  in  our 
planning  and  capital  programming  activities.  And,  third,  we  con- 
vened an  Intermodal  Freight  Management  Seminar  to  hear  first-hand 
about  their  daily  operations,  needs  and  industry-wide  expectations. 

As  a  result  of  these  initiatives,  the  goods  movement  sector  has 
awakened  and  become  involved.  And,  now  is  the  time  to  deliver  -- 
to  offer  tangible  benefits  for  the  freight  community  through  this 
new  planning  process. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  an  MPO's  ability  to  provide 
such  benefits  and  offer  intermodal  improvements  depends  in  large 
measure  on  available  resources.  The  frustrating  aspect  of  this  is 
that  although  the  "I"  in  ISTEA  is  for  "Intermodal"  --it  receives 
no  separate  category  of  funds.    In  contrast,  STP  Enhancements 
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receive  a  statutory  set  aside  for  what  can  amount  to  beautif ication 
projects.  Consequently,  we  at  the  MPO  level  are  left  with  the  same 
funding  pie  but  more  hungry  players  at  the  table.  Certainly, 
increased  funding  from  Washington  would  go  a  long  way  in  helping 
states  and  MPOs  in  meeting  the  full  spirit  of  Intermodal  integra- 
tion as  set  forth  in  ISTEA. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
opportu-nity  to  address  this  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  North  Jersey 
Transportation  Planning  Authority.  While  the  NJTPA  and  other  MPOs 
now  have  their  feet  to  the  fire  in  meeting  all  the  new  require- 
ments, we  are  excited  and  enthusiastic  about  the  changes  taking 
place.  Judging  by  the  greater  involvement  of  elected  officials, 
various  regional  stakeholder  groups,  and  the  public-at-large  in  our 
activities,  ISTEA  has  been  successful  in  inaugurating  a  new,  more 
open  transportation  planning  process.  It  is  a  process  that 
promises  greater  effectiveness  in  addressing  the  many  difficult 
transportation  problems  in  northern  New  Jersey  and  around  the 
nation. 

Thank  you. 
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SEIMCOG  . . .  Planning  For  The  Future  Today 

October  19,  1994 


Honorable  Robert  A.  Borski 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Chairman,  House  Public  Works  I 

and  Transportation  Committee 
Cannon  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.   20515 

Dear  Representative  Borski: 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  personally  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Southeast  Michigan 
for  the  opportunity  to  address  your  Committee  on  the  implementation  of  ISTEA. 

I  was  most  impressed  by  the  quality  of  the  questions  you  asked  in  preparing  for  the 
panels,  your  attentiveness  to  the  testimony  and  thoughtful  questioning  of  the  panel 
members.  I  learned  a  great  deal  from  my  fellow  panelists  on  the  uniqueness  and 
complexity  of  each  region. 

I  believe  the  testimony  underscored  the  genius  that  is  possible  within  the  process  of  the 
ISTEA  legislation.  Clearly,  devolved  decision  making  is  working  and  it  makes  sense  to 
let  local  circumstances  determine  how  to  meet  the  goals  of  ISTEA. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  problems  don't  exist  particularly  for  central  cities.  The  testimony 
of  Mr.  Irving  Rubin,  Michigan  State  Transportation  Commission  eloquently  details  some 
of  Detroit's  needs  for  road  and  bridge  reconstnjction.  While  Mr.  Rubin  was  correct  in  his 
description  of  transportation  needs  in  the  city,  he  did  not  address  the  comprehensive 
needs  of  the  whole  region.  It  would  have  been  possible  for  a  suburban  representative 
to  argue  just  as  forcibly  for  the  reduction  of  traffic  congestion  in  the  high  growth  areas  for 
all  of  Southeast  Michigan  to  remain  globally  competitive.  In  my  opinion.  Southeast 
Michigan's  real  problem  is  that  in  addition  to  the  lack  of  federal  funds,  we  have  under- 
funded our  state  transportation  system.  No  state,  particularly  a  northern  one,  can  expect 
to  meet  our  requests  for  congestion  or  reconstnjction  and  be  48th  in  the  nation  in  per 
capita  spending  on  roads.  Given  Michigan's  dollar  shortage,  there  will  always  be  horror 
stories,  but  that  does  not  mean  federal  dollars  are  not  being  spent  wisely  or  fairly.  They 
are,  and  thanks  to  ISTEA,  the  federal  dollars  now  can  be  flexed  to  help  meet  needs  of 
the  total  region,  including  older  urban  centers. 
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I  would  like  to  request  that  this  letter  be  made  part  of  the  record  of  the  Investigation  and 
Oversight  Sufc>-Committee  of  the  House  Public  Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
which  was  held  on  October  6,  1994. 


Sincerely, 


John  M.^A^iberger,  Executive  Director 
Southeast  Michigan  Council  of  Governments 


JMA:LB 


Gail  Kaess  -  Chair,  SEMCOG 
Irving  Rubin 
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